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"  Tlie  Poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 
With  golden  stars  above, 
Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love." 

Tennyson 

"  At  the  Round  Table  of  King  Arthur  there  was  left  always  one  seat  vacant  for 
him  who  should  accomplish  the  adventure  of  the  Holy  Grail.  It  was  called  the 
'  perilous  seat,'  because  of  the  dangers  he  must  encounter  who  would  win  it.  In  the 
company  of  the  Epic  poets  there  was  a  place  left  for  whoever  should  embody  the 
Christian  idea  of  a  triumphant  life,  outwardly  all  defeat,  inwardly  victorious,  who 
should  make  us  partakers  of  that  cup  of  sorrow  in  which  all  are  communicants  with 
Christ.  He  who  should  do  this  would  indeed  achieve  the  '  perilous  seat,'  for  he  must 
combine  poesy  with  doctrine  in  such  cunning  wise,  that  one  lose  not  its  beauty  nor 
the  other  its  severity — and  Dante  has  done  it." 

J.  R.  Lowell 
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To  bear  the  burden  of  an  Empire's  care, 
The  ruler  of  a  people  proud  and  free, 
This  was  the  New  Life,  Lady,  given  to  thee. 

When  yet  the  dawn  of  youth  was  gleaming  fair. 

Then  came  a  Newer  Life,  more  rich  and  rare, 
Soul  knit  with  soul,  abiding  unity. 
The  open  page  where  all  the  world  might  see 

The  pattern  of  a  bliss  beyond  compare. 

Then  through  the  vale  of  shadows  thou  wast  led. 
Bearing  thy  Cross,  though  wearer  of  a  Crown  : 

Men  might  have  deemed  that  hope  and  joy  had  fled. 
That  thou  must  walk  alway  with  eyes  cast  down. 

Lo !  yet  a  New  Life  waits  thee  ere  the  night : 

Calm  and  serene,  at  eventide  'tis  light. 


PBEFAGE. 


-M- 


The  appearance  of  this  volume  has  been  delayed  by  illness 
and  by  some  grave  anxieties.  The  kindness  of  the  friends 
who  have  helped  me  in  seeing  it  through  the  press  has,  I  hope, 
been  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  the  imperfections  which 
might  otherwise  have  resulted  from  these  causes.  Among 
those  friends  I  have,  as  before,  to  tender  my  special  thanks 
to  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  M.P.,  the  Eev.  H.  W.  Pereira,  and 
Colonel  Gillum  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  to  add 
to  their  names,  as  regards  the  present  volume,  those  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  Pickering,  and  Dr.  E.  Garnett  of  the  British  Museum. 
For  valuable  help  given  in  connexion  with  special  points 
I  have  to  thank  Cardinal  Manning  and  Father  William 
Lockhart,  Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Cotton,  Mr.  Ernest  Newton,  Mr. 
Beginald  Barratt  I  wish  also  to  make  a  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  loving  labour  of  Mr.  Pereira  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Indices  of  both  volumes,  which  add  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  completeness  of  the  work. 

In  translating  the  Minor  Poems,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
follow  the  order  of  Fraticelli's  edition,  as  being  at  least  an 
attempt  at  the  chronological  arrangement  which  throws  most 
light  on  Dante's  life  and  character,  and  have,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  confined  myself  to  those  which  he  has 
received  as  genuine.  My  limits  have  not  allowed  me  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  arguments  for  or  against  the  authenti- 
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city  of  the  poems  not  in  Fraticelli's  text,  which  Witte  has 
admitted  into  his  collection.  I  have  so  far  yielded  to  the 
authority  of  tradition  as  to  include  the  Metrical  Paraphrase 
of  the  Creed,  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  that  have 
been  ascribed  to  Dante.  The  Eclogues  which  passed  between 
the  poet  and  his  friend  Joannes  de  Virgilio  appear,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  first  time  in  an  English  version.  I  have  ven- 
tured on  giving  "  headings  "  to  the  Sonnets  and  Canzoni  as 
indicating  their  leading  thoughts. 

Want  of  space  has  hindered  me,  even  after  the  most 
liberal  allowance  on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  from  fully 
carrying  out  the  programme  of  Dante  Studies  announced  in 
the  first  volume.  Those  which  now  appear  will,  I  hope,  be 
found  of  some  interest.  The  others  must  wait  for  a  more 
or  less  distant  opportunity,  or,  more  probably,  be  left  to 
other  hands. 

I  have  no  reason,  on  the  whole,  to  complain  of  the  recep- 
tion which  my  work  has  so  far  met  with  at  the  hands  of  its 
critics.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  convert  my  preface  into  an 
apologia,  discussing  the  points  which  they  have  raised,  either 
as  to  my  translation  or  my  biography,  and  I  am  content  to 
endeavour  to  profit,  as  I  best  may,  alike  by  their  praise  or 
blame.  A  translator  of  Dante  has  spent  his  labour  in  vain 
if  he  has  not  learnt  to  say  Lasda  dir  le  genti, 

E.  H.  P. 

Oct,  2othy  1887. 
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ERRATA, 

VOL.  L 

Page  xxiii,  V.,  and  page  199,  for  "  Buon  Conte,"  read  "  Buonconte," 
„    xliv,  line  29,  and  xlv,  line  2.     Both  dates,  1274  and  1279,  should   be 

followed  by  (  ? ). 
„    Ivi,  line  5  from  foot,  for  "  Dantes  theologus,"  read  "  ThecHogua  Dantei,** 
„    lix,  Une  18,  after  «  O.M."  insert  "  III." 
„     xcii,  line  4  from  foot,  for  "  25th,"  read  "  27th.** 
„    xcviii,  line  10,  for  "November  7,"  read  "November  27." 
„     cxiii,  note,  line  2,  for  **  1814,"  read  "  1314." 
„     cxix,  line  13,  for  "  auto  de  f^,"  read  "  auto  da  f^" 
„     15,  line  5  from  foot,  for  "  1410,"  read  "  1 3 10." 
„     23,  line  3  from  foot,  for  "  Heracletus,"  read  "Heracleitus." 
„     26,  line  23,  for  "framed,"  read  "  owned." 
„     123,  line  3  from  foot,  for  "  Vulg,**  read  **  Volg." 
„     128,  List  line,  for  "  Commentators,"  read  "  Commedia." 
„     142,  last  line,  for  "  Angiolello,"  read  "  Angioletto." 
„     167,  line  32,  for  "Guarlandi,"  read  "Gualandi." 
„     177,  line  9  from  foot,  "for  "noon,"  read  "morn." 
„     190,  line  10,  for  "he,"  read  "be." 
„     192,  line  4  from  foot,  for  "back,"  read  "beck." 
»»     I93»  iiot®  o^  'I5»  for  **  Arragon,"  read  "  Aragon." 
216,  note  on  112,  for  "Nov.  20,"  read  "March  30." 
221,  line  7  from  foot.     "  In  Eridanus,"  read  "and ; "  and  for  "Meridian, " 

read  "Eridanus." 
„     232,  line  17,  dele  "to." 

„     253,  line  9,  for  "  da  Calboli,"  read  "  de'  Calboli." 
„     256,  line  13.  for  "coming,"  read  "grievous." 
„     270,  note  on  line  97,  "  Quid  pro»u7U  ..."  read  "  Quid  leges,  sine 

morihuSj  vancB  prqficiunt  t  " 
„     292,  line  17,  dde  "  ,  "  after  "  see." 
„     296,  line  2  from  foot,  dele  "  with  her  shears." 
„     310,  line  20,  for  "ere,"  read  "e'er." 
„     318,  last  note,  for  "  11,"  read  "  22." 
M     368,  lines  4-9,  substitute  the  following : 

And  Beatrice,  breathing  many  a  sigh, 

And  sad,  in  such  wise  listening  stood,  her  hue 
With  Mary's  pallor  at  the  cross  might  vie  ; 

But  when  the  others  from  their  song  withdrew, 
Then,  standing  up  to  speak,  aloud  cried  she. 
And  answer  made,  all  fiery  red  to  view  : 

„    372,  line  2,  read  "  Those  words  I  hoped  my  longing  thirst  would  cool." 
„     372,  line  23,  after  "  meridian  "  add  "bright." 
»    377»  coL  2,  dele  "  Thomas  Oarlyle,  98." 
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Page  326,  line  2  from  foot  (n),  for  "  Mussato,"  read  "  Musatto.** 
„    382,  last  line  (n),  for  "  Essays  on^^'  read  "  Essays  in," 
„     387,  last  line,  for  "  exvltavi"  read  "  exttZtoio." 
If     389,  line  10.  for  "  Isau  xliv.  2,"  read  "  Isai.  xliv.  22." 
„    399,  line  2  from  foot  (n),  for  " anoilles,*'  read  " ancilla" 
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CANTO  I. 

Invoeatum — AtcetU  to  iht  Fint  Heaven — 7%e  Poet**  Tran^guration. 

The  gloiy  bright  of  Him  who  moveth  all 
Doth  penetrate  the  xmiyerse,  and  shine. 
In  one  part  more,  while  less  doth  elsewhere  falL 

I  to  that  Heaven  which  most  His  light  divine 

Beceives,  had  come,  and  saw  things  which  to  tell  5 

Lack  power  and  skiU  who  pass  to  lower  line ; 

Because,  the  closer  comes  our  mind  to  dwell 
With  that  it  longs  for,  it  so  deep  doth  go, 
That  memory  faileth  to  renew  the  spelL 

Yet  all  I  could  in  my  mind's  treasure  stow  10 

Of  that  high  realm  of  perfect  holiness. 
In  this  my  song  shall  now  its  subject  know. 

O  good  Apollo !  these  last  labours  bless, 

And  make  me  such  a  vessel  of  thy  grace. 

That  I  thy  dear-loved  laurel  may  possess.  u 

1  As  indicated  in  the  last  line  ofPufxatary,  the  pilgrimage  through  Paradise  is  a  journev 
thnyngh  the  starry  hearens,  as  they  were  conceived  in  the  Ptolemaic  s;^tem.  The  earth 
is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the  nine  spheres  (answering  to  the  circles  of  HeU  and 
J*wtrgatfi9v)  are  those  of  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  Fixed 
Starsy  amd  the  Primum  Mobile.  Bevond  all  these,  in  what  we  may  call  the  Christian  addi- 
tioo  to  Ptolemy's  astronomy,  is  the  Elmpyrean  Heaven,  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  and  the 
real  abode  of  the  blessed  ones,  who  yet  manifest  themselves,  according  to  their  characters  and 
decrees  of  bliss,  in  the  lower  spheres.  The  poem  opens  with  what  is.  in  fact,  a  reminiscence 
of  tts  close.  He  had  been  in  that  £mp3rrean  (I*  4)1  and,  like  Sl  Paul  in  Paradise  (2  Cor.  xii. 
9-jL :  X  Cor.  ii.  9)^  had  seen  what  surpa^ssed  human  speech  (Cohv.  ii.  4 ;  £p.  to  C.  G,  c.  34}. 
All  that  he  can  do  is  to  retrace  his  journey  thither,  as  far  as  his  powers  allowed  him. 

U  The  poet  had  invoked  the  Muses  in  H.  iL  7,  xxxiL  10,  and  again,  specially  Calliope, 
in  Purg.y  ^  Now  he  turns  from  them  to  their  Lord  and  Master,  the  source  of  all  light 
and  inspiration,  ApoUo  being  for  him  the  symbd  of  divine  illumination,  as  the  "  tommo 
Gtave"  cSPnrg,  vi.  zz8  had  been  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Christ. 

^  Poasbly  an  aqnratioa«  like  that  of  L  a6  and  C  xxv.  9,  after  the  oatward  honours  of  the 
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INVOCATION  TO  APOLLO.  [par.  c.  i. 

So  far  one  peak  that  crowns  Parnassus'  face 

Was  found  enough,  but  now,  with  aids  from  twain, 
I  needs  must  enter  the  ring's  vacant  space. 

Oh,  enter  then  my  breast,  and  breathe  again. 

As  when  poor  Marsyas'  carcase  thou  didst  skin,  » 

And  strip  the  sheath  which  did  his  limbs  contain. 

0  Power  Divine !  if  I  such  grace  may  win. 
That  I  the  shadow  of  the  Kingdom  blest 
Should  now  make  known,  thus  stamped  my  brain  within, 

Thou  shalt  see  me  by  thy  loved  laurel  rest,  s& 

And  with  those  leaves  I  then  shall  crown  my  head. 
Both  through  my  theme,  and  thee,  owned  worthiest. 

So  seldom,  Father,  are  they  gatherM 

For  CsBsar's  triumph  or  for  poet's  brow, 

(0  sin  and  shame  in  human  natures  bred  !),  » 

That  joy  from  the  Peneian  leaf  should  flow 
To  the  all-joyous  Delphic  deity, 
"When  any  eager  for  its  wreath  doth  grow. 

A  little  spark  will  make  the  flame  rise  high. 

And  after  me,  perchance,  with  tones  more  sweet,  ss 

One  will  so  pray  that  Cirrha  may  reply. 


1*  Of  the  two  summits  of  Parnassus  (Afet.  i.  316X  one  was  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  the  Muses, 
the  other  to  Apollo  himself  (Luc.  v.  73).  S.  T.  Coleridge  (MS.  note  in  Gary's  Dante  in 
Brit.  Mus.) finds  a  mystic  meaning  in  the  passage.  "  In  other  words,  the  poet  says :  Hitherto 
the  poet  and  the  moralist  have  sufficed,  but  henceforward  the  philosopher  must  be  added. 
But  now  T  //ic  labor  est.  Both  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  the  discursive  sensuous  and  the 
rational  supersensuous,  must  unite  at  their  summits." 

^  The  thought  which  lies  on  the  surface  i«  that  Dante  thinks  of  his  critics  with  something 
of  the  same  divine  **  scorn  of  scorn "  which  Apollo  'showed  for  Marsyas.  A  striking  but 
perhaps  over-subtle  thought  is  sugs[ested  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  as  before,  in  a  MS.  note  in 
Cary.  "  Dante  asks  for  an  evacuation  or  exinanition  of  all  self  in  him,  like  the  unsheathing 
of  Marsyas,  that  so  he  may  become  a  mere  vessel  or  wine-skin  of  the  Deity." 

*  Apollo  is  addressed  as  the  father  of  all  true  poets.  The  complaint  is  that  neither  the 
Emperors  nor  the  poets  of  his  time  were  worthy  of  the  laurel  crown,  llieir  failure  was  the 
guilt  and  shame  of  human  wills.  The  lines,  if  written  after  the  failure  of  Henry  VI  I.'s  enter- 
prise, ma^  be  Dante's  protest  a^ainxt  the  stiff-necked  generation  who  would  not  recognise 
either  thnr  true  Emperor  or  their  true  poet. 

»  Daphne  ( =  the  laurel)  wa«  the  daughter  of  Peneus  {Met,  i.  459-47$).  Her  tree  ought 
Co  gladden  the  Delphic  deity  with  fresh  foliage  when  any  one  was  found  to  aspire  (as  Dante 
himself  was  now  aspiring)  to  the  true  ideal  of  poetry.    Comp.  Purg.  xxiv.  49-63. 

M  The  comparison  appears  also  in  Conv.  UL  x.  Is  the  humility  real  or  feigned?  Did 
Dante  think  of  himself  as  only  leading  the  way  to  a  higher  school  of  poetry  in  the  future 
than  had  obtained  in  the  past  f  Did  he  think  that  better  voices  than  his  own  would  ask  for 
the  highest  inspiration  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success  T  That  view  seems  to  me,  on  the 
whole,  the  truest  ?  llie  thought  expressea  is  that  of  one  who,  while  conscious  of  great 
gifts,  which,  as  in  H,  iv.  xoo,  placed  nim  on  a  level  with  the  ereat  poets  of  the  woridi  and 
above  all  his  contemporaries,  feels  that  he  has  fallen  "  on  evil  tongues  and  evil  dajrs,"  and 
fails  therefore  to  attain  his  own  ideal.  That  consciousness  of  failure  is,  one  might  almost  say, 
the  note  of  the  supreme  artist.    Cirrha  is  identified  by  Dante  with  Delphi,  and  so  with  Apollo. 


FAB-o.  L]         BEATRICE  GAZING  ON  THE  SUN,  3 

At  different  points  our  mortal  gaze  doth  greet 

The  world's  great  lamp,  but  at  that  point  where  we 
Four  circles,  with  three  crosses  blending,  meet, 

With  happier  course  and  happier  stars  we  see  m 

It  issue,  and  the  wax  of  this  our  earth 
Fashion  and  mould  in  more  complete  degree. 

On  this  side  noon,  that  midnight,  neared  their  birth ; 
And  wholly  bright  was  all  one  hemisphere, 
The  other  swathed  in  gloom  through  all  its  girth,  « 

When  to  the  left  I  looked,  beholding  there 
My  Beatrice,  turned  to  see  the  sun ; 
KeTer  did  eagle's  glance  so  fixed  appear. 

And  as  a  second  ray  is  wont  to  run 

Forth  from  the  first,  and  reascend  on  high,  » 

like  pilgrim  turning  when  his  course  is  done. 

So  from  her  act,  upon  my  phantasy 

Through  sight  impressed,  my  own  its  birth  did  take, 
And  on  the  sun  fixed  unaccustomed  eye. 

There  much  may  be  that  here  the  law  would  break  » 

Which  our  sense  limits,  thanks  to  that  high  place, 
Fashioned  that  there  mankind  their  home  might  make. 

^-^  Matilda  and  Statius  disappear  from  the  scene,  and  the  poet  is  alone  with  Beatrice.  1 1 
is  the  dawn  of  the  day,  and  the  time  is  defined  astronomically,  after  Dante's  manner,  as  that 
when  the  three  circles,  the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  equinoctial  colure  meet^  forming 
three  crosses  with  the  horizon,  i.t.f  when  the  sun  is  in  Aries,  as.  in  N.  \.  38-40,  with  all  its 
memories  of  the  Creation,  Incarnation,  and  Crucifixion,  and  its  supposed  beneficent  influences 
on  plants,  animals,  and  men.  Readers  will  note  the  recurrence  of  the  "  seal  and  wax  " 
imagery  of  Pmr;^.  xxxiiL  79. 

**  The  word  fnasi  a  added  because'  it  was  not  precisely  the  equinox.  A  v,  L  connects  it, 
however,  with  tuiU, 

*  Motning,  or  mid-day  {P»rp  xxxiii.  X04),  in  the  hemisphere  of  Purgatory,  night  in  that 
of  earth.    Damte  writes  from  has  standpoint  as  a  mortal  man,  not  from  that  of  the  vision. 

^  The  comparison  reminds  one  of  the  hymn  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor  on  the  Evangelists, 
speaking  of  St  John— 

'*  VoUU  avis  situ  metA^ 
Quo  nic  vattt  nicprophgta 
Evolmnt  altius  ;  " 

and  suggests  that  here  too  there  is  a  mystic,  or  at  least  a  moral,  meaning.  Divine  Wisdom 
gazes  upon  the  sun  as  the  symbol  of  the  Uncreated  Light.  The  soul,  purified  and 
strengthened,  turns  to  the  same  source  of  illumination.    The  "ray  passes  from  the  sun  to  the 

Sreoi  Beatrice,  then  to  that  of  Dante,  then,  as  a  pilgrim  to  its  home,  turns  to  the  sun  again. 
^as  there,  mingling  with  the  mysticism,  a  memory  of  the  eyes  of  the  personal  Beatrice? 
Had  Dante  prepared  himself  for  the  Paradise  by  a  special  study,  fuller  tnan  before,  both  of 
optics  and  astronomy?  The  facts  that  vrill  meet  us  (C.  ii.  64-148,  xxii.  1^3-154,  xxv.  zcoi 
xziz.  x-6)  lead  me  to  answer  the  latter  question  in  the  afllrmative  (vol.  i.  p.  xcii.)  The  moment 
describe  is  that  selected  by  Ary  SchefTer  in  his  picture  of  "  Dante  and  Beatrice,"  now  in  the 
possewion  of  Mr.  Perrins  of  Great  Malvern. 


The  region  made  for  the  human  race  Is  the  Earthly  Paradise.    Th«e  the  soul  gains 
new  powers,  and  can  gase  on  what  before  it  shrank  from. 


4  THE  POETS  TRANSFIGURATION.  [par.  o.  l 

Not  long  I  bore  it,  nor  for  such  short  space 
But  that  I  saw  the  sparks  fly  all  around. 
As  molten  iron  from  furnace  flows  apace.  w 

And  suddenly  it  seemed  as  day  were  found 
Added  to  day,  as  though  the  Omnipotent 
With  yet  another  sun  the  heaven  had  crowned. 

And  Beatrice,  with  her  whole  gaze  bent 

On  the  eternal  spheres,  stood  still,  and  then  as 

I,  with  my  glance  down-turned  and  eyes  intent, 

In  gazing  on  her,  felt  within  as  when 

Glaucos  of  old  of  that  strange  herb  did  eat. 
Which  with  the  sea-gods  made  him  denizen. 

To  paint  that  life  transhumanised  unmeet  to 

Were  any  words  :  this  instance  may  suffice 
Him  for  whom  Grace  keeps  that  experience  sweet. 

If  I  was  then  all  Thou  didst  last  devise 

In  Thy  creative  work,  Supremest  Love, 

Thou  know'st.  Who  with  Thy  light  did'st  bid  me  rise,    rs 

When  that  high  sphere  Thou  dost  for  ever  move 

With  strong  desire,  my  thoughts  towards  it  drew 
By  music  Thoii  dost  temper  and  approve. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  sky  so  fiery  grew 

With  the  sun's  flame,  that  never  rain  nor  flood  » 

A  lake  across  a  wider  surface  threw. 

68  With  a  subtle  adroitness  Dante  does  not  describe  his  ascent.  All  that  he  is  conscious 
of  is  that  the  sun  glows  more  and  more,  sparkling  like  molten  iron.  The  light  is  that  of  two 
suns  (comp.  Isai.  xxx.  a6).  He  is,  in  the  cosmology  of  the  time,  in  the  sphere  of  fire  which 
revolved  between  the  earth  and  the  moon.  Beatrice  »till  gazes  on  the  heavens,  but  his  gaie, 
shrinking  from  the  brightness,  turns  to  her.  And  with  that  gaxe  there  comes  something  like 
an  apotheosis,  or  at  least  a  transfiguration,  of  his  human  nature.  The  story  of  Glaucos,  who, 
as  he  tasted  of  the  plant  that  grew  on  the  sea-shore,  was  changed  into  a  sea-god  (Met  v. 
030),  oomes  into  hu  mind  as  a  parable  of  his  own  transformation.  The  word  "  trans- 
humanise" — to  pass  from  the  human  to  the  divine — which  Dante  coins  for  the  purpose, 
reminds  us  that  we  are  in  the  scholastic  period  of  language,  which  condensed  a  great  do^nna 
into  the  one  word  Transubstantiation.  Such  a  change  could  not  be  told  in  words ;  it  might 
be  apprehended  by  those  who  had  a  like  experience. 

74  The  Love  which  rules  the  heavens— the  phrase  comes  from  Bteth.  ii.  8,  25,  "  Cah 
imprritant  Amor** — is  identified  in  C  xxxiii.  145  with  God  the  Creator. 

7*  The  thought  is  that  given  more  fuUv  in  Conv,  ii.  4,  Ep.  to  C,  G.  c.  36,  that  the 
Primum  Mobile  moves  with  an  immeasurable  velocity  in  its  desire  to  unite  itself  with  the 
Empyrean  in  its  eternal  rest,  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God.  Coleridge  (MS.  note  ui  supra 
in  note  on  I.  x6)  translates  "  Dost  sempitemaRse  as  thing  desired,"  as  against  Gary's  "  Which 
Thou  dost  ever  ^ide,  desired  Spirit ; "  but  his  rendering  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the 
**  thing  desired  "  u  God  or  the  sphere  that  He  makes  eternal 

^  The  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  thought  of  the  music  of  the  spheres  (C.  vi.  126  ;  Pur^. 
XXX.  93)  was  probably  learnt  from  Cic.  Somn.  Sct^.  c.  5,  where  the  eight  spheres  are 
represented  as  fuming  a  complete  musical  octave.  With  this  music  sounding  in  his  ears,  the 
pilgrim's  eyes  are  met  by  a  great  sea  of  fire  which  flovrs  around  him.     He  has  passea  the 


PAR.  c.  L]  THE  ASCENT.  5 

The  strange  new  sounds  and  wondrous  light  imbued 
My  soul  with  such  desire  the  cause  to  know, 
As  never  until  then  had  stirred  my  blood. 

And  she  who,  as  I  saw  myself,  e'en  so  ss 

Saw  me,  to  set  my  troubled  soul  at  rest. 
Spake  ere  I  spake,  and  from  her  mouth  did  flow 

These  words :  "  Thyself  art  by  thyself  opprest 

With  false  conceptions,  that  thou  canst  not  see 

What  thou  would'st  see,  could'st  thou  their  course  arrest,  m 

Thou  art  not  on  the  earth,  as  seems  to  thee ; 
But  lightning,  fleeing  from  its  proper  seat, 
Ke'er  moved  as  thou,  who  back  to  thine  dost  flee." 

If  my  first  doubt  I  thus  beheld  retreat, 

Through  those  few  words  which,  as  she  smiled  them,  sped, 
Within  a  new  net  tangled  were  my  feet :  m 

And  thus  I  spake  :  ''  Awhile  my  wonder  fled. 
And  I  had  rest,  but  now  I  marvel  why 
Above  these  bodies  light  I  nimbly  tread." 

And  she,  first  breathing  out  a  pitying  sigh,  100 

Turned  her  full  gaze,  with  such  a  look  on  me. 
As  mother  on  her  boy's  insanity ; 

And  thus  began :  "  A  law  of  order  due 

Have  all  things  'mong  themselves ;  a  unity 

That  makes  the  world  to  God  bear  likeness  true.  los 


/toMrmamtia  mania  mumdi  {Lwcret.  i.  76).  He  asks  in  his  wonder^  "  How  can  these  thin^ 
be? **  The  answer  reveals  tne  truth.  He  has,  without  knowing  it,  left  the  earth  and  is  10 
the  sphere  of  fire. 

1  Lifl^htning  leaves  its  own  r^on,  the  sphere  of  fire ;  the  soul  returns  to  its  heavenly 
birthplace,  the  object  of  its  desires  {Purg.  xvL  85-90 ;  Cotvo.  iv.  x8).  and  therefore,  when 
freed  firom  the  hindrance  of  sin,  with  an  infinitely  greater  velocity.     Comp.  IL  137-149. 

■  The  grace  of  the  original  "  sorriae  paroUtte*  is  almost  or  altogether  untranslatable. 
The  new  wonder  is  how  he  in  mortal  flesh  can  rise  into  the  higher  spheres.  Is  the  law 
of  gravitation  suspended  7 

lA  Another  study  of  child-nature.  A  reminiscence  of  early  home-days  brings  before  him 
the  picture  of  a  mother  watching  over  a  sick  child  in  the  delirium  of  fever.  Did  the 
marvellous  precodty  of  which  y.N.ci  tells  us  affect  for  a  time  the  boy's  brain?  Did  the 
poet  rememDcr  his  own  mother's  anxious  tenderness  at  that  time  ? 

1<>-I<tt  The  words  are  an  echo  of  Aquinas.  There  is  a  twofold  order  in  the  universe— one 
that  which  determines  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other  ;  the  other  that  which  determines 
the  relation  of  the  whole  to  God.  The  universe,  finding  thus  its  centre  in  God,  so  far 
resembles  God,  who  is  a  centre  to  Himself  (Sutntn.  i.  2z.  z,  47.  3,  Z03.  4.)  Comp.  Mon.  i. 
6,  and  Hooker.  E.  P.  i.  3,  4.  For  those  who  cannot  read  Ai^uinas  I  recommend  the  study 
of  the  first  book  of  Hooker  as  the  best  training  for  understanding  the  Paradiso.  ^  Here,  e.g.^ 
ba  words  are  almost  as  a  quotation  :  "  Things  natural  .  .  .  observe  their  certain  laws  .  .  . 
and,  as  long  as  they  keep  those  forms  which  give  them  their  being,  .  .  .  cannot  be  apt  to  do 
.  .  .  otherwise  than  they  do. " 


6  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  UNIVERSE,  [par.  g  i. 

The  higher  creatures  here  the  impress  see 
Of  that  Eternal  Power,  which  is  the  end 
Whereto  that  self-same  law  must  subject  be. 

And  in  that  order  things  diversely  tend, 

Some  more,  some  less,  according  to  their  kind,  no 

In  nearness  to  the  Source  whence  they  descend. 

To  diverse  ports  their  several  ways  they  wind 
O'er  the  great  sea  of  Being,  and  each  one. 
With  impulse  given  to  seek  the  part  assigned. 

This  beareth  fire  on  high  towards  the  moon ;  us 

This  is  in  mortal  hearts  the  motive  spring ; 
By  this  the  earth  its  form  compact  hath  won. 

Nor  only  doth  this  bow  from  off  its  string 

Shoot  forth  the  things  without  intelligence, 

But  those  who  with  them  Love  and  Reason  bring.        i» 

That  which  thus  orders  all  things.  Providence, 
Doth  with  its  light  the  heaven  keep  ever  still, 
Wherein  that  turns  whose  speed  is  most  immense ; 

And  thither  now,  as  to  site  fixed  by  Will, 

That  bow-string's  power  mysterious  bears  us  on,  i» 

Which  at  glad  mark  to  aim  its  darts  hath  skill. 

True  is  it  that,  as  oft  accord  is  none 

Between  the  form  and  purpose  of  an  art, 
Through  the  brute  matter  that  we  work  upon, 

106  «  Here"  refers  not  to  the  sphere  of  flame,  but  the  order  of  the  universe.  The  higher 
creatures  are  those,  men  on  earth  or  in  Heaven,  or  angels,  who  have  the  power  to  discern 
that  order,  and  to  trace  the  vestiges  of  the  Creator,  as  the  Will  which  appoints  the  end  to 
which  all  is  subservient  {Prcv.  xvi.  4 ;  Summ.  i.  44.  4>.  And  the  creatures  severally, 
according  to  their  relative  nearness  to  God,  tend  in  a  stream  of  being,  which  in  intelligent 
creatures  ripens  into  volition,  to  that  centre.  All  are  seen  moving  on  the  "  great  sea  '  of 
existence,  and  so  for  man  even  death  brings  him,  if  he  has  been  true  to  the  law  of  his 
being,  to  the  "  haven  where  he  would  be"  {Conv.  iv.  28 ;  Summ.  u,  q.  Z02.  a). 

1^  Fire  rises — so  taught  mediseval  physics— towards  the  moon,  as  seeking  its  own  home 
in  the  sphere  of  fire  which  lies  above  the  air.  And,  with  an  anticipation  of  later  thoughtSt 
scientific  and  religious,  Dante  finds  th'^  same  law  working,  as  throughout  the  material  uni- 
verse, so  in  the  wills  of  men  (Hooker,  E.  P.  i.  5,  z,  3). 

m  The  "quiet  heaven"  is  the  Empyrean,  within  which  the  Primum  Mobile  revolves 
{Conv,  ii.  4). 

IM  The  ascent  of  Beatrice  and  Dante  had  then  been  an  illustration  of  the  universal  law. 
They  gravitated  upward*.  One  notes,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  studied  Dante, 
the  paraUelism  of  Keble's  Christian  Year : 

**  Heaven  Mrill  o'ercome  the  attraction  of  my  birth. 
And  I  shall  sink  in  yonder  sea  of  light." — Twel/ih  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

^  The  thought  is  almost  a  commonplace  of  the  schools.  Art  requires  (i)  the  mind 
of  the  artist ;  (3)  an  idea  conceived  by  him  as  an  end  :  (3)  material  to  work  on.  Defects  in 
either  lead  to  incompleteness  {Mon.  ii.  3 ;  Conv.  ii.  i ;  Summ.  i.  15.  x,  17.  i).  So  in  the 
moral  and  material  universe  there  are  exceptions  to  the  law.  llie  creature's  freedom  may 
deviate  from  the  path  which  leads  to  its  final  good  ;  the  fire  may  iah  from  the  cloud,  con- 
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So  from  tliifl  course  too  often  doth  depart  lao 

The  cieatnre,  which  retaineth  yet  the  power, 
Though  thus  impelled,  on  other  lines  to  start, — 

Even  as  one  may  see,  when  tempests  lower, 

Fire  from  the  clouds  fall — if  first  impulse  true 

To  earth  is  drawn  by  false  joy  of  the  hour.  135 

Nor,  if  I  judge  well,  is  more  wonder  due 
To  thy  ascent  than  to  a  rivulet, 
Which  from  a  high  mount  flows  the  low  vale  through. 

Wonder  it  would  be  if,  with  nought  to  let 

Or  hinder,  thou  wert  seated  still  below,  ho 

As  if  on  earth  swift  flame  should  linger  yet." 

And  then  once  more  her  gaze  did  heavenward  go. 


CANTO  II.  ' 
The  Heaven  of  the  Moon^Theorie$  of  Us  Spots. 

O  TB  who  follow  me  in  little  boat 

On  this  my  voyage,  eager  still  to  hear, 
Behind  my  ship  that  sings  as  she  doth  float, 

Turn  now  and  look  where  yet  your  shores  appear ; 

Into  the  wide  sea  put  not  out^  lest  ye,  5 

Me  losing,  should  have  nought  whereby  to  steer. 

Where  I  sail  on  none  yet  hath  tracked  the  sea ; 
Breeze  doth  Minerva  give,  Apollo  lead. 
And  Muses  nine  point  out  the  Bears  to  me. 

traiy  to  its  nature.  The  error  of  the  free  ag^ent  is  explained,  as  in  Pur^.  xxx.  t^x,  hj  his  being 
misled  by  false  shows  of  good.  But  of  the  soul  in  its  true  state  it  may  be  said,  as  Milton's 
rebel  angels  say,  "  DeKent  and  fall  to  us  is  adverse."  *'  You  don't  wonder,"  says  Beatrice, 
"  when  a  river  flows  down ;  why  should  it  seem  strange  that  man  should  rise  7  "  The  wonder 
and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  men  are  so  often  willing  thai  it  should  be  otherwise^  and  live  like 
If  ikon's  Mammon,  with  "looks  downward  bent. 


the  noble  few.  ^  In  words  which  seem  addressed  propheticafiy  to^  those  who, 
and  Goethe,  Leigh  Hunt  and  Savage  Landor,  have  turned  away  in  weariness  and  distaste 
from  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  Paradise,  he  warns  those  who  have  followed  him 
hitherto  that  they  had  better  turn  to  the  shore.  He  is  about  to  sail  on  an  untried  sea. 
like  Lucretius,  he  treads  the  "  avia  Pieridum  ioca,"  and  passes  beyond  the  "  fiery  ramparts 
of  the  world  "(1.76). 

^  Av,L  gives  nuave  for  novet  "  new  Muses,"  but  is  probably  the  reading  of  an  "  improver  " 
OQ  Dante.  Had  the  Muses  been  "  new,"  we  should  have  had  sdso  a  new  Minerva  and 
Apollo.    The  Bean  =  Una  Major  and  Minor,  include  the  Pole  Star  as  the  guide  of  sailors. 
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Ye  other  few,  who  stretched  your  necks  indeed  lo 

Betimes  in  seeking  for  the  angels'  bread, 
Whereon,  though  still  unsated,  here  we  feed, 

Through  the  deep  sea  your  Toyage  may  be  sped 
Right  well,  if  ye  will  keep  my  furrowed  way 
Upon  the  water,  now  more  smoothly  spread.  is 

Those  heroes  old,  who  sailed  where  Colchos  lay. 
Wondered  not  half  so  much  as  ye  will  do, 
When  they  a  ploughman's  part  saw  Jason  play. 

The  concreate  thirsty  which  lasts  the  ages  through, 

Of  that  realm  deiform  upbore  us  high,  » 

Swift  as  the  heavens  which  ye  revolving  view ; 

And  Beatrice  upward  looked,  and  I 

On  her ;  and,  e'en  in  such  time  as  in  air 
The  bolt  fixed  in  the  cross-bow  forth  doth  fly, 

I  saw  myself  arrived  where  wonder  rare  » 

Drew  my  gaze  on  it     Wherefore  she — from  whom 
I  could  not  hide  one  thought  of  anxious  care — 

Turned  to  me  in  her  beauty's  joyous  bloom. 

"  Kaise  thankful  heart  to  God,"  she  said,  "  who  thus 
In  the  first  planet  hath  for  us  found  room."  » 

It  seemed  as  though  a  cloud  had  covered  us. 
Translucent,  solid,  dense,  and  full  of  light, 
Like  diamond  struck  by  sunbeam  glorious ; 

Within  itself  that  pearl  eternal,  bright. 

Received  us,  as  a  pool  receives  a  ray,  s 

Nor  doth  its  mirror-surface  disunite. 

i<^  The  "  bread  of  angels  "  (/'x.  Ixxviii.  95),  the  manna  of  the  wilderness,  is  with  Dante  a 
farourite  symbol  of  the  higher  wisdom  (Conv.  i.  x).  On  earth  men  live  bv  it,  but  are  never 
fully  satistied  (Ecclus.  xv.  3,  xxiv.  21).  for  we  "  know  in  part. "  Those  who  nave  eaten  of  that 
bread  betimes,  and  they  only,  can  follow  him,  and  they  must  take  care  to  keep  in  his  wake. 

I*  For  the  wonder  of  the  Argonauts  when  thejr  saw  Jason  plowing  with  a  yoke  of  fire- 
breathing  oxen,  see  Afti.  iii.  xao.     Comp.  C.  xxxiii.  96. 

1*  The  thirst  is^  perpetual,  for  the  ocean  of  Wisdom  is  inexhaustible  {EceluM,  xxiv.  29). 
The  " deiform"  kingdom  (C.  i.  X05)  is  pre-eminently  the  Empyrean  Heaven. 

^  The  ascent  is  as  rapid  (z)  as  the  motion  of  the  starry  heavens,  which  apparently  revolve 
round  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours ;  (9)  with  a  more  familiar  image,  as  a  bolt  shot  from  a 
crossbow ;  and  it  takes  them  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon,  the  first  planet  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system. 

^  Kv.  L  gives  cvra  for  cura  without  much  affecting  the  sense. 

n  We  note  the  contrast  between  the  poet's  conception  of  the  moon's  appearance  as  a 
diamond  on  which  the  sun  shines,  a  lucid  '*  eternal  pearl,"  and  that  which  we  find  in  Milton 
after  Galileo's  telescope  had  revolutionised  men's  thoughts  of  the  heavens  (/*.  L.  iv.  606-609, 
vi.  12).    The  term  "  pearl  "  is  applied  to  Mercury  also.(C.  vi.  Z27X 
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If  I  a  body  was — and  here  no  way 

We  know  two  solids  in  one  space  may  fare, 
As  needs  if  body  into  body  stray — 

So  much  the  more  should  strong  desire  appear  io 

To  see  that  Essence  in  the  which  is  seen 
How  with  man's  nature  God  His  own  can  share. 

Thbbb  shall  we  see  what  here  by  faith  hath  been 
By  us  received  unproved,  but  then  shall  be 
Self-witnessed,  as  first  truths  man's  credence  win.  45 

I  made  reply :  ''Dear  Lady,  gratefully 

With  all  my  soul  my  thanks  to  Him  I  give 
Who  from  that  mortal  world  hath  lifted  me : 

But  tell  me  what  those  dark  spots  we  perceive 

In  this  same  body  are,  which  down  below  » 

Make  common  folk  the  tale  of  Cain  believe." 

She  smiled  a  little,  and  then  said :  ''  If  so 

The  thoughts  of  mortals  are  in  error  found, 
Where  key  of  sense  fails  through  the  wards  to  go, 

^  A  new  miracle  presents  itself.  ^  Dante,  with  his  hody  subject  to  the  laws  of  bodies, 
has  entered  another  body.  Here  science  pronounced  that  two  oodies  could  not  be  in  the 
same  space  at  the  same  Ume  (Summ.  L  67.  a),  naiuraiiUr,  but  only  "  viriuU  Dei"  (Summ, 
iii.  Sufi^.  63.  2-4). 

^  The  physical  wonder  leads  on  to  the  thought  of  the  yet  greater  myster>r  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, the  "perfect  God  and  perfect  Man,"  two  natures  in  One  Person,  as  in  the  language 
of  the  Creed,  with  which  Dante  was  familiar,  and  the  teaching  of  which  he  reproduces  in 
C  xxxiiL    Comp.  also  the  Crtdo  ascribed  to  him. 

*  "  TmcRK,'*  is  the  life  eternal  What  we  now  accept  in  faith,  unproved,  not  as  the 
result  of  deductive  or  inductive  reasoning,  but  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  the  Church, 
will  then  seem  to  tis  as  an  axiom,  self-evident  as  the  primal  truths  which  are  now  the  founda- 
tion of  all  reasoning.  I  will  not  enter  on  the  discussion  whether  Dante  thought  of  these  as 
known  intuitively,  or  received  by  an  unconscious  induction  through  the  senses  or  by  inherited 
experience. 

^  The  episode  stands  on  somewhat  the  same  footing  as  the  embryology  of  Purg.  xxv. 
Dante  has  embraced  a  new  scientific  theory,  and  it  has  for  him  an  irresbtibie  utscination.  He 
must  correct  the  false  theories  of  others  and  of  his  own  earlier  years.  In  Coivo.  ii.  14  he 
bad  discussed  the  same  question—one  of  the  favourite  problems  of  mediaeval  physics — and 
had  ex|4ained  the  moon  s  spots,  as  he  does  here  (following  Averrhoes),  as  rismg  from  the 
different  degrees  of  density  in  the  moon's  substance^  some  of  the  sun's  rays  penetrating 
fiutber  than  others,  and  therefore  reflected  with  a  diminished  lustre.  Now  he  explains  them 
as  cansed  by  variationa  in  the  formal  principle  of  luminosity.  Roser  Bacon  alone,  or  all 
but  alone,  among  the  phjiHicists  of  his  time,  taught  with  a  like  conndence  the  same  theory. 
The  moon's  light  with  him  is  not  reflected,  but  the  proper  light  of  the  moon  evolved  through 
virtue  of  the  sun  from  the  potency  of  its  matter  {pp.  Tert.  c.  37).  The  coincidence  takes  its 
place  in  the  list  which  make  it  probable  that  the  two  thinkers  may  have  met,  and  that  Bacon 
may  have  been  to  Dante  what  Galileo  was  to  Milton  (C.  X.  Dec.  i96i).  There  is,  however, 
if  I  mistake  not,  here  also,  as  in  Putg.  xxv.,  a  dogmatic  bearing  underlying  the  apparently 
physical  discussion  which  gives  it  a  new  significance.  The  text  of  the  "two  great  lights 
Ififn.  i.  z6)  was  the  favourite  argument  of  the  Popes  who  claimed  authority  over  the  Empire. 
The  sun  and  the  moon  were  symbols  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  the  moon  derived  its 
fight  from  the  sun.  ",No,"  is  Dante's  answer.  ^ "  I  admit  the  symbolism,  but  I  deny  the  fact. 
Tite  moon  shines  by  its  own  light.  The  Empire  has  its  own  independent  right-^.  Comp. 
Men.  iii.  4.  For  toe  legend  of  Cain  see  H»  xx.  126,  and  Baring-Gould's  Curiaus  Myths ^ 
pp.  X9o-aoqi 
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No  shafts  of  wonder  should  thy  soul  astound, 

Since  now  thou  dost  perceive  that^  following  sense, 
The  wings  of  reason  move  in  narrowest  bound. 

But  tell  me  what  to  thy  intelligence 

They  seem^"    And  I :  "  The  varied  aspect  here 
Is  caused,  I  deem,  by  bodies  rare  and  dense." 

And  she :  "  That  thought  of  thine  shall  soon  appear 
In  falsehood  sunk,  if  thou  wilt  list  to  me 
While  I  my  adverse  reasonings  bid  thee  hear. 

In  the  eighth  sphere  full  many  an  orb  we  see 

Which,  in  their  quale  and  their  qnantum  too. 
Of  many  a  diverse  kind  and  aspect  be. 

If  rare  and  dense  alone  all  this  could  do, 

Then  would  be  found  in  all  one  power  alone, 
In  measure  more  or  less  proportioned  true. 

Virtues  diverse  are  as  the  product  known 

Of  formal  causes,  and,  save  one,  all  these 
Would  be  on  that  hypothesis  o'erthrown. 

Again,  if  those  dark  spots  thy  vision  sees 

Were  caused,  as  thou  deem'st,  by  their  rarity, 
Either  this  orb  throughout  were  ill  at  ease, 

Its  matter  thinned,  or,  as  in  bodies  lie 

The  fat  and  lean  in  layers,  so  would  this 
A  change  of  pages  in  its  book  supply  ; 

And  it  were  seen,  on  that  hypothesis, 

Transparent  in  the  sun's  eclipse,  as  when 
Through  rarer  bodies  light  transmitted  is. 

This  is  not  so,  and  we  may  reason  then 

Of  that  thy  second  premiss,  which,  if  I 
Confute,  thy  view  will  false  appear  to  men. 
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U  We  note  the  parallel  with  F.  Bacon's  phrase  "flying  on  the  wings  of  sense  .  .  .**  as  he 
allegorises  the  myth  of  Icarus. 

^  Rarity  seems  identified  by  Dante  with  txanslucency.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  sboiR's  that 
there  is  no  such  translucency  in  any  part  of  the  moon. 

M  By  a  Untrdeforcty  in  which  he  felt,  it  may  be,  a  conscious  pride,  as  Milton  obviously 
felt  in  his  exposition  of  what  he  had  learnt  from  Galileo  {P.L.  iii.  ixxX  Dante  puts  a  lecture, 
like  his  treatise  De  AquA  et  Terrd,  into  eighty-eight  lines  of  his  terna  rt'ma.  Each 
argument  is  distinctly  stated  :  (z)  The  eighth  sphere,  that^  of  the  fixed  stars,  presents 
variations  of  brightness,  one  star  diflfering  from  another  star  in  glory ;  but  there  we  do  not 
bring  in  the  reflection  theory,  with  its  appendages  of  denser  and  rarer  portions  in  the  moon's 
structure,  as  an  explanation,  but  are  content  to  ascribe  their  brightness  and  other  virtues  to 
their  own  proper  formal  causes.  The  words  are  almost  a  quotation  from  the  treatise  just 
mentioned  {Ag.  Ter.  c  21X 
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If  through  the  whole  pass  not  this  rarity,  <« 

Then  must  there  be  a  boundary  from  whence 
Its  opposite  permits  no  passing  by ; 

And  so  the  foreign  rays,  reflected  thence, 

Are  as  the  colours  mirrored  from  a  glass, 

Which  hides  a  leaden  surface  from  our  sense.  m 

Now,  thou  wilt  say  that  there  more  dim  doth  pass 
The  sunbeam  than  from  any  other  place. 
As  further  back  reflected  in  the  mass. 

But  that  objection  shall  give  way  apace 

Before  experience,  if  thou  wilt  it  prove,  k 

To  which,  as  fount,  all  streams  of  art  you  trace. 

Take  thou  three  mirrors,  two  of  them  remove 
From  thee  at  equal  distance,  and  the  last 
Between  the  two,  and  further  from  them,  move ; 

And  turned  towards  them  let  a  light  be  cast,  loo 

Behind  thy  back,  upon  those  mirrors  three, 
So  that  from  all  reflected  rays  are  passed. 

Then,  though  the  light  which  furthest  stands  from  thee 
May  hot  with  them  in  magnitude  compete, 
Yet  will  it  shine  in  brightness  equally.  los 

Now,  as  before  the  sun's  rays  in  their  heat 
The  substance  of  the  snow  is  naked  seen, 
Stript  both  of  hue  and  cold  that  erst  did  meet, 

So  thee^  to  thy  pure  reason  left,  I  mean 

To  fill  with  such  a  clear  and  living  light,  no 

That  it  shall  dazzle  thee  with  radiant  sheen. 

Within  the  heaven  where  peace  divine  its  site 
Hath  found,  revolves  a  body  whose  content 
In  all  its  power  from  that  heaven  draws  its  might. 

A  It  ought  be  replied  that  the  translucent  matter  did  not  go  through  the  moon,  but 
existed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  put  the  portions  which  reflected  the  sun's  rays  at  widely 
different  distances,  and  so  to  proouce  different  degrees  of  brightness.  The  answer  is  found 
in  an  experiment  with  mirrors  Qcajd  mirrors,  as  in  /f.  xxiii.  as),  entirely  after  Roger  Bacon's 
manner  {O^.  Teri.  c.  37.  z  x,  13).  The  brightness  of  the  reflection  of  a  luminous  point  did  not 
vary  with  the  distance  of  the  mirror. 

1  What  Beatrice  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Dante  is  found  almost  totidtm  verbis  in  Avicenna 
iPt  CmL  iL  4>  6x). 

^  As  snow  melts  under  the  sun's  rays,  so  will  Dante's  ignorance  vanish  before  the  light 
of  truth.  The  "subject"  of  the  snow  may  be  either,  scholastically.  the  substance,  as  dis> 
tingnidied  from  the  accidents  of  form  and  colour,  or  more  probably,  etymologically,  the 
earth  that  lies  beneath  the  snow. 

lU  The  lines  that  follow  set  forth  the  ideal  plan  of  the  Ptolemaic  system.  The  Empjrrean, 
the  abode  of  God,  encirdes  all ;  within  it  revolves  the  Primum  Mobile  (how  far  the  Primum 


12  THE  MOTION  OF  THE  SPHERES.         [par,  a  ii. 

Next  this  the  heaven,  which  is  with  stars  besprent,  us 

This  power  through  divers  natures  doth  divide, 
Distinguished  from  it^  yet  within  it  pent. 

The  other  spheres,  in  series  varying  wide. 

All  things  with  several  qualities  endow,    . 

Each,  e'en  in  germ,  to  its  true  end  applied  i» 

These  organs  of  the  world  move  onward  so. 
As  thou  see'st  now,  degree  upon  degree. 
Swayed  from  above  and  swaying  those  below. 

Look  well  on  me,  how  I  am  leading  thee 

Up  to  the  truth  which  thou  dost  crave  to  learn,  ik 

That  thou  to  cross  the  ford  alone  may'st  see. 

These  powers  and  motions  of  the  spheres  that  turn. 

As  the  smith  wields  the  hammer's  ponderous  might. 
Must  needs  wheel  on,  by  blessed  Movers  borne. 

And  that  same  heaven,  made  fair  by  many  a  light,  iw 

From  the  high  Mind  that  doth  its  motion  sway. 
The  image  takes,  and  with  it  seals  aright. 

And,  as  your  soul,  within  its  house  of  clay. 

Through  dififerent  members,  severally  designed 

To  different  powers,  still  finds  its  separate  way,  195 

Mobile  impresses  its  motion  upon  the  other  roheres,  Dante  {jConv.  ii.  6)  thinks  it  pre- 
sumptuous to  inquire),  and  then  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  (1.  64).  Then  come  the 
spheres  of  the  planets,  each  receiving  an  influence  from  above,  and  transmitting  it  below, 
ordering  their  several  attributes  both  to  their  appointed  results  and  to  the  seeds  or 
potencies  that  produce  them  (Purg.  xxx.  zxo  ;  Conv.  ii.  7.  14,  iv.  ai).  Dante  borrows  here 
m>m  Aquinas  i^SutHm.  i.  zo6.  4)1  as  he  from  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  {Hier.  Cai.  c.  15). 

M*  The  triumph  of  the  discoverer  of  a  new  birth  reminds  us  of  ^.v;h.  Af^.  757,  '*  I, 
apart  from  others,  alone  in  thought."    For  the  simile  of  the  ford,  comp.  Pur£.  viu.  69. 

UB  The  movement  of  the  hammer  implies  the  smith  {Man.  iii.  6 ;  Conv.  L  13,  iv.  4 ;  Brun. 
Lat  Tris.  ii.  30 ;  Arist.  De  An.  ii.) ;  so  that  of  the  spheres  implies  agents  that  move  them,  and 
these,  as  ministers  of  God,  must  be  angels.  (Comp.  /^.  viL  74 ;  Conv.  ii.  6 ;  Cans.  14 ; 
Summ.  i.  no.  3.) 

un  The  "  mind  "  that  move5  the^  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  is  not  that  of  God,  but  of  the 
angel  of  the  cherubic  order,  who  is  its  appointed  guardian  {Conv.  ii.  6).  It  receives  from 
above  an  impress  which  becomes  in  its  turn  a  seal,  and  leaves  its  impression  on  the  spheres 
below. 

lA  The  comparison  comes  from  the  Timaut  of  Plato  (p.  39),  probably  through  JRn,  vi. 
7a6-7a7 — 

"  Spiritus  intus  alit,  totatnqntt  it^usa  per  artus. 
Mens  agitat  mcUm  et  magna  se  corpore  mtscet. ' 

As  the  soul,  working  through  its  several  senses,  retains  its  unity,  so  does  the  angelic  intelligence 
which  works  through  the  starry  sphere.  The  different  virtues  of  each  sphere  combine  in  like 
manner  witli  its  material  fabric, "  precious  "  as  being  eternal,  and  shine  through  it,  as  joy  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  human  e^e.  And  so  the  spots  in  the  moon,  as  its  greater  and  lesser  bright- 
Butler 
know- 
reminded 
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So  spreads  its  goodness  that  supiemest  Mind, 
Thiongh  all  the  stars  in  phases  manifold, 
EeTolving  still  in  unity  defined ; 

And  diverse  yirtiies  diverse  compounds  mould 

With  bodies  precious  which  they  animate,  im 

Wherein,  as  life  in  you,  their  place  they  hold. 

Through  the  glad  nature  which  doth  radiate. 

The  infuskl  virtue  shines  through  body  bright, 
As  gladness  doth  your  eyes  illuminate. 

Hence  comes  it  that  there  seems  'twixt  light  and  light         145 
This  variance,  and  not  from  dense  and  rare : 
This  IB  the  formal  cause  which  works  in  might, 

Proportioned  to  its  goodness,  dull  or  clear." 


CANTO  III. 

DivertUjf  of  Rtwardi— Unity  of  Eieuednen — The  Sotd$  viko  have  not  kept  their 

Vow$ — Piecarda — Conttanee» 

That  sun  which  erst  with  love  had  warmed  my  breast, 

Had,  proving  and  reproving,  shown  to  me 

The  sweet  aspect  of  truth  with  beauty  blest; 
And  I,  to  own  myself  from  error  free. 

And  firm  in  faith  as  far  as  met  the  need,  5 

Lifted  my  head  as  if  for  colloquy. 
But  then  a  vision  came  and  bade  me  heed, 

And  fixed  my  gaze  with  such  a  binding  spell. 

That  my  confession  I  forgot  to  speed. 
E'en  as  in  mirror  clear  and  bright,  or  well  10 

Of  waters  pure  and  tranquil  and  serene, 

So  deep,  its  bottom  is  just  visible, 

1  The  sun  is,  as  in  C.  xxx.  75,  Beatrice,  as  illuminating  and  vivifying  Dante's  intellect.  So 
Virgil  in  ff.  xL  91,  and  Philosophy  in  Comf.  iv.  z. 

*  The  two  words  "/tmnumdo  e  ri^rwamio  "jxoying  truth  and  refuting  error,  are  said  to 
have  been  taken  as  a  motto  by  the  Florentine  Experimental  Academy  {Accad.  del  Cimento) 
as  the  irue  method  of  scientific  discovery. 

1*  We  seem  to  see  the  poet  still  in  his  optical  laboratory.  He  sees  as  *'  through  a  glass 
darkl]^ "  (not  in  this  instance  in  a  mirror),  faces  that  gleam  through  the  mooirs  light,  as  a 
pearl  is  seen  on  a  white  forehead.  Did  he  remember  such  a  pearl  on  Beatrice's  brow  (K.  N. 
c.  37)7    I  take>rmV.as  in  ^.  v.  89^  viL  103,  for  "dark,"  not  as  ^^dutu 


14  UNFULFILLED  VOWS.  [par.  c.  in. 

The  features  of  our  face  by  us  are  seen 

80  faintly  that  a  pearl  on  snow-white  brow 

Meets  not  our  gaze  with  stroke  less  quick  and  clean,      is 

So  many  faces  prompt  to  speak  I  now 
Beheld,  and  into  opposite  error  ran 
To  his  who  love  did  to  the  fountain  vow. 

And  I,  when  to  perceive  them  I  began, 

Esteeming  them  as  mirrored  semblance  vain,  so 

Turned  mine  eyes  round  me,  whose  they  were  to  scan  ; 

And  nothing  saw,  and  turned  them  back  again, 

Straight  to  the  light  of  that  my  sweetest  Guide, 
Within  whose  holy  eyes  bright  smiles  did  reign. 

"  Let  not  thy  spirit  be  with  wonder  tried,"  » 

She  said,  "  because  I  smiled  at  thy  young  thought, 
Since  still  thy  foot  from  Truth's  firm  base  doth  glide, 

And  turns  thee,  as  is  wont,  to  shadowy  nought. 
True  substances  are  these  which  thou  dost  see, 
Here  set  apart  through  vow  tliey  left  unwrought.  so 

Wherefore  speak  with  them ;  hear,  believing  be ; 
For  the  true  light  which  them  doth  satisfy 
Permitteth  not  their  feet  from  it  to  flee." 

And  to  that  shade  wliich  seemed  most  eagerly 

Converse  to  crave  I  turned,  beginning  so,  s 

As  one  on  whom  strong  wish  weighs  heavily. 

''  0  Spirit,  made  for  good,  in  whom  doth  glow 
The  sweetness  of  the  rays  of  life  eteme. 
Which  he  who  tastes  not  ne'er  can  fully  know, 

17  Narcissus  {Mtt.  iii.  4»)  mistook  the  reflection  of  his  own  form  for  reality.  Dante 
mistook  the  real  faces  foi  renectioBB,  and  therefore  looked  behind  him.  We  note  tne  associa- 
tion of  ideas  with  C.  ii.  97. 

3S  Ctf/47=sthou2ht^  is  derived  from  cottevre-^cogitare  [Diez,  p.  to6)l  It  is  sa?d  to  have  been 
commonly  used  by  frays  in  their  games  at  hide^nd-seek,  who,  when  they  had  found  the  thing 
sought  for,  cried  out  *'  Cotol"  and  is  therefore^  perhaps,  used  with  a  special  appropriateness 
{Scart,) 

>0  The  words  are  the  first  that  indicate  the  character  of  the  souls  who  dwell  in  the  moon's 
sphere,  as  the  emblem  of  the  mutability  which,  though  it  had  not  kept  them  oui  of  Paradise, 
had  yet  placed  them  in  the  lowest  of  its  spheres. 

M  The  soul  is  that  of  Piccarda,  the  sister  of  Corso  and  Forese  Donati  (Pttrg-.  xxiv.  10  n.) 
She  entered  the  convent  of  St.  Clara  (the  **  Poor  Clares  "  of  the  followers  of  St.  Francis). 
Her  brothers  forced  her  into  a  marriage  with  Rossellino  della  Tosa.  Corso  was  said  (OtL)  to 
have  done  penance  in  his  shirt  for  his  offence,  and  Piccarda  was  removed  by  her  death,  for 
which  she  was  said  to  have  prayed  {BeHV.\  from  her  earthly  to  her  heavenly  bridegroom. 
Line  49  implies  that  Dante  had  known  her  personally,  though  at  first  0>  59)  he  does  not 
recognise  her  in  her  glorified  beauty.  So  he  had  been  slow,  for  a  different  reason,  to  recog- 
nise rorese  {Purg.  xxiiL  43X 
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To  me  'twill  grateful  be  if  I  may  learn  *o 

Somewhat  about  thy  name  and  thine  estate." 
Then  she  with  laughing  eyes  did  promptly  turn, 

And  said :  ''  Our  charity  ne'er  bars  the  gate 
To  just  desire,  no  more  than  this  is  done 
By  That  which  wills  that  all  it  imitate.  as 

1  in  the  world  was  known  as  virgin  nun  ; 

And  if  on  me  thou  turn  thy  mind  and  eye, 
Though  now  more  fair,  I  shall  not  be  unknown ; 

Lut  thou  in  me  Piccarda  wilt  descry, 

Who,  with  the  other  blessed  ones  placed  here,  w 

Am  blest  in  sphere  that  moves  most  tardily. 

All  our  desires,  that  kindle  bright  and  clear. 
In  the  joy  perfect  of  the  Spirit  blest, 
Rejoice,  as  each  His  order's  mark  doth  bear. 

And  this  same  lot,  which  seems  so  low  deprest^  ss 

Is  given  to  us  because  of  our  neglect^ 
Which  in  some  point  made  void  our  vows  prof  est." 

And  I :  *'  In  thy  most  wondrous  fair  aspect 

There  shines  I  know  not  what  of  the  divine, 
Transfiguring  thee  from  what  I  recollect ;  eo 

Hence  slow  of  memory  was  this  mind  of  mine ; 
But  now  what  thou  hast  told  me  comes  in  aid, 
So  that  I  trace  thee  clear  as  Latin  line. 

But  tell  me,  ye  who  here  are  happy  made. 

Do  ye  desire  to  gain  a  loftier  place,  ts 

To  see  more,  make  more  friends  f "     With  many  a  shade 


^  The  will  of  the  blessed  is  one  with  the  love  of  God,  who  wishes  all  to  be  conformed  to 
Hb  own  likeness. 

n  In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  the  moon,  as  the  lowest  sphere,  was  also  the  slowest  in  its 


W  The  lot  appears  great  to  the  pilcrim  who  has  just  entered  Paradise,  and  yet  is  really 
ihe  "  least  in  Um  kingdom  of  heaTen. 

**  The  question  was  one  which  had  almost  from  the  first  occupied  the  minds  of  Christian 
thinkers — Augustine  (C.  D.  xxii.  30),  Jerome  {aulv.  Jav.  iu),  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (Orat. 
xxnL  9),  and  many  others.  On  earth  men  naturally  desire  a  greater  nappiness  than  they  have, 
and  are  thus  tempted  to  covetousness  and  envy.  In  Heaven,  accordmg  to  the  teaching  of 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  which  Dante  reproduces,  there  is  no  envv.  The  will  of  every  blessed  soul 
is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Di.yine  will,  and  finds  in  it  all  the  bliss  and  peace  of  which  it 
is  capable  {Dt  Saer.  Fid.  iL  xviiL  ao ;  Instit,  Mon.  tU  Am.  iv.  15,  in  Scart.)  So  Aqumas 
iSmmmu  iL  i.  19,  xoX    Comp.  Owan.  p.  x68. 


**  The  words  point  to  the  sources  of  joy  :  (z)  the  Beatific  Vision ;  (9),  the  Communion  of 
Saints,  the  joy  itself  increasing  with  the  number  of  those  with  whom  we  are  in  fellowship. 
The  phrase  seems  taken  from  Luke  xvi.  9. 


i6  THE  HARMONY  OF  WILL,  [par.  a  m. 

That  near  her  stood,  she  first,  with  smiling  face, 

Looked  on  me,  then  made  answer  with  such  joy. 
She  seemed  to  glow  with  fire  of  love's  first  grace: 

"  Brother,  the  might  of  Love  gives  such  employ  to 

To  our  desires,  that  it  ccm  make  us  will 
Just  what  we  have,  unmixed  with  thirst's  alloy. 

If  we  desired  to  pass  on  higher  still, 

Then  our  desires  would  be  at  variance  found 

With  His  who  bids  us  here  His  mansions  fill :  n 

This  thou  wilt  see  in  these  spheres  hath  no  ground, 
If  love  be  still  the  one  thing  needful  here, 
And  if  its  nature  thou  search  well  all  round. 

So  of  our  bliss  this  is  cause  formal,  clear, 

That  each  upon  God's  will  himself  should  stay,  » 

That  so  our  wills  may  all  one  Will  appear. 

So  our  whole  realm  rejoiceth  in  the  way 

In  which  from  stage  to  stage  we  upward  mount, 
As  doth  the  King  whose  Will  doth  our  vrills  sway ; 

And  in  His  Will  of  our  peace  is  the  fount ;  u 

That  is  the  Sea  whereto  all  beings  move. 
Which  as  its  works  or  Nature's  works  we  count." 

Full  clearly  then  her  words  to  me  did  prove 
How  everywhere  in  Heaven  is  Paradise, 
Though  not  on  all  alike  God's  grace  pours  love.  w 

But  as  it  is  when  one  food  satisfies, 

And  for  another  longs  our  appetite, 

One  asks  for  this ;  for  that^  "  No,  thanks,"  replies ; 

So  I  in  act  and  word  did  her  invite 

To  tell  me  what  that  web  was  wherein  she  » 

Plied  not  the  shuttle  to  the  end  aright. 

"  Her  perfect  life  and  merit  great,"  to  me 

She  said,  ''  insphere  more  high,  a  maid  whose  train 
Obedient,  with  her  garb  and  veil  agree, 

96  The  sea  of  Divine  love,  to  which  all  souls  tend,  as  that  of  C.  L  1x3  had  beea  of  the 
life  that  pervades  the  universe. 

92-^  I  do  not  often  stop^  to  point  out  beauties  which  are  better  felt,  but  most  readers  wiU, 
I  think,  agree  that  these  six  lines  are  among  the  noblest  in  the  whole  poem. 

*1-M  Of  Dante's  two  ouestions,  (x)  whether  the  souls  of  the  blessed  were  content  each 
with  its  own  portion  ?  (a)  now  it  was  that  Piccarda  had  broken  her  vow,  and  what  had  been 
the  effects  of  that  brolcen  vow  on  her  state  in  heaven  ?  the  first  had  been  answered ;  the 
second  was  yet  to  seek.    Beatrice  had  not  drawn  the  shuttle  to  the  end  of  the  web. 

M  The  lady  is  St  Oara,  of  the  family  of  Sciffi,  at  Assisi,  ^.  1x94.    In  xaia,  under  the 
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That  they  may  watch  or  sleep,  till  death  they  gain,  100 

With  that  true  Spouse  who  every  vow  will  own, 
Which  love  to  His  good  pleasure  doth  constrain. 

To  follow  her  I  did  the  world  disown 

In  girlhood's  prime,  and  in  her  garb  was  drest, 

And  vowed  to  take  her  order's  path  alone ;  los 

But  men,  with  worst  more  conversant  than  best, 
Stole  me  from  out  the  cloister's  dear  retreat : 
What  my  life  then  was  is  to  God  confest. 

And  this  bright  form  which  here  thy  gaze  doth  meet 

Upon  my  right,  and  is  illuminM  no 

With  all  the  light  that  makes  our  sphere  complete, 

Hears  what  I  say  as  though  of  her  'twere  said. 
She  was  a  Sister,  and  from  her  was  torn 
The  shadow  of  the  blest  veil  round  her  head  ; 

But  when  she  backward  to  the  world  was  borne,  m 

Against  her  will,  against  all  custom  rights 
For  ever  on  her  heart  the  veil  was  worn. 

Of  great  Costanza  here  is  seen  the  light, 

Who  to  the  second  Suabian  storm-blast  bore 

The  third,  and  last,  of  line  of  puissant  might."  120 

So  spake  she,  and  began  her  strain  to  pour, 
**  Ave  Maria^"  parting,  with  that  song, 
As  sinks  a  stone  by  deep  pool  covered  o'er. 

giridanoe  of  St.  Fnnds,  she  took  vows  of  poverty  and  chastity  in  the  Church  of  the  Portlun- 
cala,  and  became  the  head  of  a  sisterhood  conspicuous  for  its  austerity  and  good  works. 
She  died  in  1253,  and  was  canonised  by  Alexander  IV.  in  125^.  The  Order,  known  as  the 
"Poor  Clares,   spread  through  all  the  aties  of  Italy,  and  even  mto  Germany  and  Bohemia. 

IM  The  men  referred  to  are  the  two  Donati  brothers.  Commentators  have  seen  in  the 
soppresnon  of  the  name  a  delicate  consideration  on  the  poet's  part  for  the  feelings  of  his 
wife,  bm  (f).    He  had  not  shrank  from  writing  hard  things  of  them  in  Pur:^.  xxiv.  83,  115. 

IM  The  outline  is  left  to  be  filled  up.  Remorse,  patient  endurance,  rigorous  asceticism, 
praym  to  depart  and  be  at  rest,  may  all  be  included  iu  the  pregnant  words,  as  full  of 
meaning  as  those  which  tell  the  story  of  La  Pia  {Purg.  v.  X33). 

I*  The  "other  nlendoar*  is  Constance,  daughter  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  and  grand- 
Amghtor  of  Robert  Uuikcard.  Her  nephew.  William  the  Good,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
OB  the  death  of  his  £ithcr  William  the  Badt  had  no  issue,  and  Constance  was  therefore  pre- 
sumptive  heiress  to  the  crown.  Her  brother  William  had  olaced  her  in  the  convent  of  St.  Sal- 
vatore,  as  an  alternative  to  putting  her  to  death.  Frederioc  Barbarossa,  anxious  to  add  Sicily 
to  his  dominions,  brought  aoout  a  marriage  between  Constance  and  his  son  Henry  VI.  Celes- 
tine  III.  gave  her  a  dispensation  from  her  vows,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  or  tliirty-seven 
(some  chroniclers  say  fiity)  she  was  married  to  Heiury,  who  was  then  only  twenty-one.  After 
seven  years  of  barrenness  she  gave  birth,  with  circumstances  of  publicity  and  precaution 
which  remind  us  of  the  confinement  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  to  a  son,  who,  as  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  grew  up  to  fulfil  the  prediction  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  of  Calabria,  that  he 
would  be  the  torch  to  set  all  Italy  on  fire.  That  monarch  Dante  sorrowfully  looks  on  as  the 
last  of  his  line,  the  last  <^  the  true  emperors  {BarL  p.  340 ;  Arriv,  p.  6 ;  Kington^  i.  c  x). 

™  The  form  sinks,  it  will  be  remembered,  as  in  a  "sea  of  light,"  in  the  lustre  of  the 
"eternal  pearL**  Dante  gazed  on  the  vanishing  form  for  a  moment,  but  Beatrice  was  more 
to  him  than  I^ccanla  or  Constance^  and  he  tamed  to  her. 

VOL.  U.  B 
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My  gaze,  which  followed  her  for  full  as  long 

As  it  was  possible,  when  she  was  gone,  12& 

Tumed  to  the  object  of  a  love  more  strong, 

And  all  to  Beatrice  wandered  on ; 

But  she  so  flashed  her  lightnings  on  mine  eye, 
My  sight  at  first  no  strength  to  meet  it  won, 

And  that  caused  me  to  question  tardily.  uo 


CANTO  IV. 

The  PoeCz  Q^egiWM — Do  BouU  rebwm  to  the  Stars  t—Pree-wiU  and  Pone  at 

Pcbdore  in  Broken  Vowe. 

Between  two  dainties,  distant  equally 

And  tempting,  a  free  man  would  waste  away 
Ere  he  his  teeth  to  either  could  apply ; 

So  would  a  lamb  stand  that  should  chance  to  stray 

'Twixt  two  fierce  wolves  that  each  caused  equal  fear ;     & 
So  would  a  dog  between  two  does  at  bay. 

Wherefore  my  silence,  as  bewildered  there 

I  stood  in  doubt's  suspense,  I  do  not  blame, 

Since  '^  needs  must "  ruled  it  so,  and  praise  I  spare. 

Silent  I  stood,  but  my  desire  became  10 

In  my  looks  painted,  and  thus  my  request 
More  fervent  was  than  clearest  speech  could  frame. 

And  Beatrice  did  as,  at  the  best 
Of  Nabuchodonosor,  Daniel, 
Taming  the  rage  that  filled  the  tyrant's  breast ;  » 

And  said :  ''  I  see  how  draweth  thee  the  spell 
Now  of  this  wish,  now  that,  and  so  thy  pain 
Is  smothered,  and  thy  care  thou  canst  not  tell. 

1  The  proverb  of  "the  ass  between  two  bundles  of  hay"  had  its  parallel  in  the  teaching 
of  Aquinas,  who  presents  the  problem  of  the  position  of  the  will  with  an  absolute  equilibrium 
of  motives,  as  in  the  case  here  put.  being  logically  or  absolutely  insoluble  (SMtnm.  i.  3.  13. 
61).  So,  Dante  says,  it  was  with  his  two  doubts.  They  vexed  him  equally,  and  so  he  held 
his  peace  and  uttered  neither. 

U  See  Dan.  ii.  Daniel  told  Nebuchadnezzar  both  his  dream  and  its  interpretation. 
Beatrice  tells  Dante  his  doubts  and  their  solution.  And  the  doubts  are  on  one  side  moral, 
on  the  other  physical,  (x)  If  the  vow  of  chastity  was  broken  involuntarily,  why  did  it 
involve  any  loss  of  blessedness?  (a)  Was  the  doctrine  of  Plato  {Tim.  p.  41.^,  that  the 
souls  of  men  came  from  the  stars  and  returned  to  their  several  spheres,  true,  as  tne  appear- 
ance of  Piccarda  and  others  in  the  moon  seemed  to  indicate  ! 
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Thou  ai^est,  *  If  good-will  yet  reTnain, 

On  what  ground  can  another's  violence  » 

Make  less  the  measure  of  my  merit's  gain  t  ^ 

Also  thou  findest  cause  for  doubting  hence, 
That  spirits  seem  unto  the  stars  to  go, 
As  Plato's  judgment  deemed  the  soundest  sense. 

These  are  the  questions  which  thou  seek'st  to  know  ^ 

In  equal  measure,  therefore  first  will  I 
Treat  of  the  one  that  doth  most  venom  show. 

The  Seraph  who  most  dwells  in  Deity, 

Moses  and  Samuel,  and  the  blest  St  John — 

Take  which  thou  wilt,  and  pass  not  Mary  by —  so 

Have  in  no  other  sphere  of  Heaven  their  throne 

Than  those  same  spirits  that  thou  looked'st  on  here, 
Nor  years  or  more  or  less  hath  any  one : 

But  all  make  beautiful  the  primal  sphere, 

And  have  their  joyous  life  in  varied  guise,  35 

As  more  or  less  the  Breath  eteme  is  there. 

Here  they  appeared,  not  that  in  this  sphere  lies 
The  lot  assigned  them,  but  in  token  true 
Of  life  celestial  which  doth  lowest  rise. 

This  speech  to  thy  mind  bears  proportion  due,  *o 

Since  through  the  senses  it  doth  apprehend 
What  then  is  meet  for  intellect  to  view. 

Wherefore  the  Scripture  thus  doth  condescend 
Unto  your  weakness,  and  both  hands  and  feet 
Assigns  to  God,  yet  doth  not  so  intend ;  *5 

And  Holy  Church  in  human  figure  meet 

Grabriel  and  Michael  to  you  doth  present, 
And  him  who  made  Tobias'  cure  complete. 

*  The  second  question  is  discussed  first,  as  the  more  perilous.  The  Platonic  thought. 
to  which  Dante  may  have  heen  led  throu|^  Gtorg,  iv.  aax-aaS,  tended  on  the  one  hand  to 
Bantheisni,  and  on  the  other  to  localised  and  separate  heavens,  at  variance  wiih  the 
Chmrdi's  teaching  as  to  the  blessedness  of  the  saints,  and  with  Dante's  own  belief  as  to  the 
Empyrean. 

*  The  explanation  given  is  that  the  souls  of  the  highest  Seraphim,  of  all  Saints,  of  the 
Vitgxn  Mother,  are  in  the  Empyrean  Heaven,  the  alxide  of  God,  and  that  Piccarda  and 
Constance  are  there  also,  though  they  and  the  souls  in  other  spheres  manifest  themselves, 
according  to  their  several  merits,  as  those  named  have  done  in  that  of  the  Moon,  which  is 
the  lowest  of  alL  The  interpretation  which  sees  in  1.  30  an  exception  in  the  Virgin's  favour 
is  at  variance  with  Dante's  central  thought  as  well  as  wiih  Catholic  theology. 

^  What  Dante  had  seen  was  therefore  an  accommodation  to  human  infirmity,  like  that 
which  is  seen  in  the  anthropomorphic  language  of  the  Bible  and  the  artistic  represenutions 
(was  he  thinking  of  CinuUnie  and  Giotto  1)  of  Gabriclf  Michael,  and  Raphael  {Tob,  iiL  17, 
V.  4,  6,  21X 
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That  which  Tinueus  states  in  argument 

Is  no  wise  like  to  that  thou  saw'st  of  late,  » 

Since  what  he  says,  'twould  seem,  is  his  intent 
He  saith  that  for  each  soul  its  star  doth  wait, 

Deeming  that  it  from  that  clime  hither  fell, 

When  Nature  gave  it  as  a  form  innate. 
And  yet,  perchance,  his  words  a  meaning  tell  a 

Beyond  their  sound,  and  so  the  thought  may  he 

Not  such  as  men  may  laugh  and  mock  at  well 
If  he  but  means  in  these  same  orbs  to  see 

The  honour  of  their  influence,  or  their  blsime, 

Perchance  his  bow  hath  hit  some  verity.  m 

111  understood,  this  doctrine  was  the  same 

As  that  which  well-nigh  drew  the  world,  or  Jove 

Or  Mars  or  Mercury  as  gods  to  name. 
The  other  doubt  which  doth  thy  spirit  move 

Hath  less  of  poison,  since  no  evil  lust  •$ 

Therefrom  could  lead  thy  steps  from  me  to  rove. 
That  this  our  Justice  should  appear  unjust 

In  mortal  eyes  is  but  an  argument. 

Not  for  vile  heresy,  but  faith  and  trust 
But  since  to  this  truth  and  its  high  intent  70 

Thy  understanding  well  may  penetrate, 

I,  as  thou  seekest,  will  thy  soul  content 


tf  Dante  may  have  known  the  Timaus  through  the  Latin  translation  and  commentary  of 
Chalcidius,  which  was  well  known  in  the  thirteenth  century  {IVitU)t  or  from  Cicero's  treatise 
of  the  kame  name.    Comp.  Aquin.  c.  Gmiest  ii.  47,  48 ;  Conv.  iv.  21. 

K  The  habit  of  finding  manifold  meanings  passed  naturally  from  Scripture  to  other  books, 
and  Dante  apologetically  suggests  that  Plato  may  have  meant  only  to  refer  to  the  stellar 
influences,  in  which  Dante  recognised  the  determining  elements,  not  of  man's  will,  but  of  his 
qualities  and  tendencies.  The  words  of  Plato  {Tim.  p.  40  d.),  if  Dante  had  read  them, 
would  have  suggested  such  a  thought  {Butl.) 

(B  The  readings  vary,  "nomtnar'*  in  the  sense  of  invokine,  Hitfturars  to  reckon,  find 
Mumtnar  ^  to  deify.  The  common  adjectives  "jovial,"  'mercurial,"  "martialf"  bear 
witness  to  what  was  an  almost  universal  belief.  Butler  compares  Augustine's  "  ttomimiAtu 
nufuu/avrruHt**  (C.  D.  viL  15). 

**  The  other  doubt  is  treated  as  one  which  did  not  involve  a  departure  from  a  true 
theology.  If  there  was  a  seeming  injustice  in  the  divine  government,  with  which  Beatrice, 
as  the  symbol  of  Wisdom,  identifies  herself  (Prffv.  viii.),  that  ought  to  strengthen,  not  to 
weaken,  faith ;  for  that,  when  the  finite  contemplates  the  infinitej  is  precisely  what  analogy 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  the  very  doubt  in  a  single  instance  implies  faith  in  the  general 
justice  of  God,  and  not  the  pravity  of  the  heretic.  This  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
explanation,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  applies  the  word  "  argument "  in  two  slightly 
different  senses.  The  subjective  meaning  "evidence  of  faith  "  would  be  tenable  enough  in 
itself,  but  then  one  does  not  see  why  the  doubt  should  be  said  to  have  any  element  of  evil 
in  it.    Comp.  Aquin.  c.  Gefti.  FrV€m,jc  9 ;  Anselm.  Dejncam,  c.  zz  ;  Cur  Dtm,  L  a. 
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If  'tis  conBtiaint  when  lie  who  bears  his  fate 
No  wise  allows  what  twists  his  deeds  awry, 
Then  doth  it  not  these  spirits  liberate :  75 

For  will,  unless  it  wills,  can  never  die, 

But  works  as  Nature  worketh  in  the  fire, 
Though  force  a  thousand  times  to  twist  it  try. 

If  more  or  less  it  yieldeth  to  desire, 

It  seconds  the  constraint ;  and  thus  did  they,  «> 

Being  able  to  the  cloister  to  retire. 

If  then  their  will  had  trod  the  perfect  way, 
As  Laurence  did,  upon  the  hot  bars  laid. 
Or  Mucins,  stem  to  make  his  hand  obey. 

Back  on  that  road  it  would  have  them  conveyed  «> 

Whence  they  were  dragged,  as  soon  as  they  were  free  : 
But  all  too  rare  is  will  so  firmly  stayed. 

And  by  these  words,  if  they  are  stored  by  thee, 

As  thou  should'st  store  them,  is  the  objection  met 
Which  else  would  oft  have  caused  perplexity.  «> 

But  now  another  passage  hard  is  set 

Before  thine  eyes,  whence  of  thyself  alone, 

Thou  could'st  not  'scape  ere  thou  should'st  weary  get. 

I,  as  a  certain  truth,  to  thee  have  shown 

That  blessed  spirits  know  not  how  to  lie,  05 

Since  to  the  First  Truth  they  are  nearer  grown  ; 

And  so  Piccarda  this  might  certify. 

That  Constance  kept  her  fondness  for  the  veil, 
Seeming  to  speak  another  thing  than  L 

And  often,  brother  mine — ^so  runs  the  tale —  10 

We,  to  flee  danger,  'gainst  our  better  will, 
Do  that  which  makes  us  from  our  duty  fail, 

TS  The  solntioii  of  the  difficnlty  is  an  echo  of  Aquinas  (Summ.  P.  ii.  2.  85, 1).  In  the 
CMDstnunt  which  excnses  sdtogether  there  is  no  co-operation  of  the  will.  Piccarda  and  those 
like  her  had  coaaented»  though  against  their  will.  They  had  not,  like  martyrs,  *' resisted 
mito  Uood."  Nothing  constrains  fire  to  tend  downward ;  nothing  should  so  constrain  the 
sonl.  Those  who  had  been  torn  from  convents  might  have  returned  to  them  when  they  had 
an  opporitmity. 

»  The  story  of  St.  Laurence  and  his  martyrdom  on  his  fiery  bed  of  steel  and  that  of 
Modus  ScaBvola  (to  which  Dante  refers  also  in  Canv.  iv.  5 ;  Moh.  ii.  5)  are  examples  of  the 
will  that  does  not  yield  one  jot  or  tittle. 

S7  Yet  another  difficulty.  Piccarda  had  said  that  Constance  never  ceased  to  love  her  life 
as  Bun.    How  could  that  be  true  when  she  did  not  return  to  it  7 

m  Another  casuistic  distinction  solves  the  problem.  Men  will  to  act  against  their  will, 
£.«.,  against  their  inclination,  to  avoid  a  danger.  When  they  so  act  against  conscience  they 
cannot  plead  coBStraint. 
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ABSOLUTE  WILL.  [par.  c.  iv. 

E'en  as  AlcmflBon  did  his  mother  kill, 

Obedient  to  his  father's  nrgent  prayer, 

And  in  his  impious  deed  was  pious  still.  »« 

And  at  this  point  I  wish  thee  to  compare 

How  force  with  will  doth  blend  itself,  and  make 

The  sin  to  be  of  all  excuses  bare. 
Absolute  will  consents  not  law  to  break ; 

But  it  consents,  so  far  as  it  feels  fear,  "<> 

If  it  refrain,  for  greater  danger's  sake. 
So  when  Piccarda's  utterance  met  thine  ear. 

She  spoke  of  that  will  absolute,  and  I 

Of  the.other ;  so  we  both  the  truth  speak  here." 
With  such  cahn  course  the  holy  stream  flowed  by,  "5 

Which  sprang  from  fount  whence  flows  each  truth  divine. 

And  both  my  cravings  thus  did  satisfy. 
**0  loved  of  Love  supreme,  0  goddess  mine," 

I  said,  approaching,  "whose  words  o'er  me  flow. 

And  to  a  warmer,  fuller  life  incline ;  » 

Not  all  my  feeling  to  such  depth  can  go 

As  to  requite  thee  fully,  grace  for  grace : 

Let  Him  do  that  who  all  doth  see  and  know. 
I  see  that  nought  can  fill  the  mind's  vast  space. 

Unless  Truth's  light  dwell  there  as  denizen,  125 

Beyond  which  nothing  true  can  find  a  place. 
In  that  it  rests,  like  wild  beast  in  its  den, 

When  it  attains  it ;  and  it  can  attain. 

Else  frustrate  would  be  all  desires  of  men. 

108  For  the  story  of  Alcnueon,  see  H.  xx,  34  n. ;  Purv.  xii.  50  «.  The  antithesis  in  1.  105 
reminds  us  of  H.  xx.  a8;  both  being  echoes  of  Met,  ix.  408:  *'  Facto  tita  et  sctUratus 
todem." 

iw  The  "absolute  will"— will  not  constrained— of  Constance  was  for  the  convent  life  ;  her 
mixed  will,  consenting  to  fear  as  well  as  force,  led  her  to  remain  an  Empress.  Here  a^ain 
we  have  Aquinas  (Summ.  t.  9.  6,  6).     Comp.  throughout  the  discussion.  Hooker,  E.  P.  u  7. 

116  Beatrice  is  the  river ;  God  the  source  of  truth,  from  which  the  river  flows. 

118  Xhe  words  rise  almost  to  the  level  of  an  apotheosis :  bnt  Beatrice,  we  must  remember, 
has  become  the  representation  of  Divine  Wisdom,  and  the  langua^^e  has  its  parallel  in  that 
of  Hooker  {E.  P.  i.  ad  Jin.)  when  he  says  of  Law  that  '*  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  ; "  that  "all  things  do  her  homage  as  the  mother  of  their 
peace  and  joy." 

137  The  comparison  has  its  parallel  in  Ps.  xlii.  x.  The  "  hart  desiring  the  water-brooks  ** 
U  a  parable  of  the  soul's  thirst  for  God ;  the  rest  of  the  hart  in  its  lair,  free  from  danger,  sets 
forth  the  peace  of  the  intellect  when  it  rests,  after  its  restless  wanderings,  vexed  ana  driven 
by  the  dogs  of  doubt,  in  the  possession  of  assured  truth. 

1S9  Mediaeval  thought  assumed  that  the  existence  of  a  desire  implied  that  of  the  desired 
object.  Starting  from  the  belief  in  a  creative  Will,  wise,  mighty,  loving,  it  would  not  admit 
that  God  had  given  men  desires  only  that  they  might  be  frustrated.     "Man  seeks  for  truth, 
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And  thence  springs,  like  a  scion,  doubt  again  ii» 

Haid  by  Truth's  stem,  and  such  is  Nature's  law, 
Which,  height  on  height,  leads  upward  from  the  plain. 

This  gives  assurance^  this  my  mind  doth  draw 
With  reyeience,  Lady,  yet  to  ask  of  thee 
Of  other  truth  which  as  obscure  I  saw.  i» 

I  wish  to  know  if  man,  for  vows  that  he 

Breaks,  may  with  other  good  deeds  satisfy, 
That  in  your  scales  they  not  too  light  may  be." 

And  Beatrice  looked  on  me  with  eye 

So  full  of  glow  of  love  and  so  divine,  140 

That^  my  strength  failing,  then  my  back  turned  I, 

And,  almost  fainting,  did  mine  eyes  incline. 


CANTO  V. 

Tki  Doctrine  of  Bi^^emaiumi — The  Second  ffeaven,  qf  Mercury-^The  Love 

ofPame, 

"  If  I  80  glowing  seem  in  heat  of  love, 

Beyond  the  fashion  that  on  earth  is  known, 

So  that  too  much  for  thine  eyes'  strength  I  prove, 

theicfoic  truth  is  to  be  fopod,"  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  natural,  almost  an  axiomatic,  infer- 
ence (Sttmm.  L  xa). 

1**  The  thought  is  that  of  one  who  had  known  the  doubts  from  which  even  the  thirteenth 
century  was  not  exempL  To  him  those  doubts  are  not  like  the  canker  that  eats  into  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  or  the  iry  which  sucks  out  its  vigour.  They,  the  kind  of  doubts  of  which 
we  have  here  a  sample,  were  the  suckers  that  proved  the  tree  s  vitality,  though  they  needed 
to  be  pruned. 

I**  One  such  question  meets  us,  that  of  the  commutation  of  vows  (L^v.  xxvii.),  and  the 
feneni  princiirie  of  the  obligation  of  promises  seemed  against  it.  Vet  the  Church  claimed 
the  power  to  ai^>ense  from  vows,  and  this  included  the  right  to  commute.  Was  either  act 
legitimate,  and  if  so,  on  what  conditions  f 

1^  A  difference  of  reading,  "Judt "  or  "  ditdf,"  and  of  punctuation,  gives  two  alternative 


»t» 


"  My  strength  being  overpowered,  fled  away ;' 

"  I,  my  strength  overpowered,  turned  away  from  her." 

Italian  commentators  gravely  discuss  whether  the  act  thus  described  would  have  been  that 
of  a  gentleman. 

i  The  visible  beauty  of  Beatrice  had  even  in  the  y,  N.  c.  ax,  a6,  overwhelmed  the  pilgrim,  as 
in  the  last  lines  of  C  iv.,  and  been  as  a  foretaste  of  Paradise.  He  cannot  separate  tnat  beauty 
from  the  most  spiritual  conception  of  Paradise,  that  it  is  the  joy  of  finding  intellectual  truth. 
In  CoKv.  iii.  15  we  have  poetry  turned  into  prose,  and  the  dissolving  views  stereotyped  in 
the  formula  that  Philosophy  is  a  "fair  lady,"  and  that  her  eyes  are  "demonstrations." 
What  he  now  hears  is  that  tne  beauty  which  so  enchants  him  grows,  and  will  grow,  brighter 
as  they  advance  to  higher  regions  of  contemplation.    The  "perfect  vision     is  that  with 


24  FREEDOM  OP  WILL.  [far.  o.  v. 

Marvel  thou  not ;  from  perfect  sight  alone 

Doth  this  proceed,  vhich,  as  it  sees  aright,  s 

To  the  good  seen  still  moves  its  footsteps  on. 
Well  I  perceive  how  that  Eternal  light 

Already  shines  on  thine  intelligence, 

Which,  when  'tis  seen,  makes  love's  flame  ever  bright ; 
And  if  anght  else  thy  love  seduces  thence,  u 

Tis  nothing  but  its  vestige  which  is  tracked, 

111  understood,  that  penetrates  the  sense. 
Thou  seek'st  to  know  if  thou  canst  give  in  act 

For  broken  vow  some  service,  which,  when  paid. 

Should  keep  the  soul  from  claim  of  law  intact''  is 

So  Beatrice  this  Canto's  opening  made, 

And,  as  a  man  who  tells  his  tale  apace. 

Her  holy  argument  full  open  laid. 
"  The  greatest  gift  that  God  of  His  free  grace 

Gave  at  creation,  and  most  near  in  kind  so 

To  His  own  goodness,  foremost  in  the  race 
For  praise,  is  freedom  of  the  will  and  mind. 

Which  to  all  living  things  intelligent, 

And  those  alone,  hath  been  and  is  assigned. 
Kow  thou  wilt  see  in  this  high  argument  25 

How  high  the  worth  of  vows,  if  made  but  so 

That  God  consenteth  unto  thy  consent  i 
For  in  this  bond  'twixt  God  and  man  we  show 

We  of  this  treasure  make  a  sacrifice, 

Such  as  I  tell ;  its  own  act  bids  it  go.  » 

What  then  can  come  as  compensating  price  ? 

Think'st  thou  to  use  well  things  thus  consecrate, 

Twere  to  do  good  with  wealth  obtained  by  vice. 

which  Beatrice  «ees  truth.  Aquinas  {Summ.  i.  60,  a)  and  Aristotle  {E.  N.  ix.  12)  are 
a^ain  iMuaphrased.  Tlie  lovers  of  physical  beauty  find  their  chief  joy  in  nzing  on  it ;  so  the 
spiritual  beauty  of  truth  presents  in  varying  degrees  the  vision  wmcn  is  joy. 

10  The  doubts  or  errors  which  are  in  the  mind  of  the  seeker  after  truth  do  not  spring  from 
the  gravity  of  will,  which  is  the  essence  of  heresy  (C.  iv.  65),  but  from  the  imperfect  appre- 
hension of  partial  truth,  which  leads  it  to  take  the  part  for  the  whole.  There  is  a  truth,  that 
is,  underlying  the  error  {Humm.  i.  60,  a). 

I*  The  discussion  begins  by  postulating  freedom  of  will  as  the  highest  gift  bestowed  on 
intellectual  creatures,  men  and  angels,  and  on  them  alone.  In  making  a  vow^  nian.  fettering 
his  freedom  by  a  self-imposed  restraint,  offers  to  God  the  highest  sacrifice  within  nis  reach. 
To  employ  what  has  been  thus  consecrated  even  for  pious  uses  is  to  rob  God  in  order  to  give 
alms.  Tliis  appears  self-evident,  but  then  comes  in  the  Church's  power  of  dispensation,  which 
seems  to  set  aside  that  axiom. 
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Now  art  thou  certain  of  that  problem  great : 

But  aince  the  Church  doth  oft  dispense  with  it^ —         » 

Which  seems  against  the  truth  I  showed  of  late, — 
Tis  meet  that  thou  awhile  at  table  sit, 

Because  the  strong  meat  thou  hast  ta'en  doth  call 

For  aid,  thy  stomach's  feeble  power  to  fit. 
Open  thy  mind  to  that  which  I  let  fall,  40 

And  fix  it  there,  for  knowledge  is  not  found 

In  having  heard,  without  retaining  alL 
Two  things  there  are  as  with  the  essence  bound 

Of  that  same  sacrifice ;  the  one  is  that 

Of  which  'tis  made,  and  one  the  compact's  ground.         m 
This  last  is  never  cancelled  save  by  what 

Fulfils  it,  and  of  this  enough  I  said, 

In  words  that  pointed  specially  thereat 
So  on  the  Hebrews  it  was  binding  made 

To  offer,  though  the  things  they  offered  might  so 

Be  changed,  and  this  should  in  thy  mind  be  weighed. 
The  other,  which  as  matter  meets  thy  sight. 

May  well  be  such  that  promise  doth  not  fail, 

If  it  for  somewhat  else  be  changed  aright. 
But  no  one  may  to  shift  the  load  prevail  » 

By  his  own  choice,  unless  the  keys  shall  turn, 

One  golden  and  the  other  silver  pale ; 
And  every  change  to  count  as  foolish  learn, 

Unless  the  old  in  that  which  takes  its  place 

As  f  oxir  in  six  included  thou  discern.  <o 

Therefore,  whatever  hath  such  weight  of  grace 

That  it  doth  every  counterpoise  outweigh. 

No  other  spending  ever  can  replace. 

V  We  note  the  recurrence  of  the  leading  thousht  of  Conv.  \.i,  that  truth  is  the  "angels' 
food,"  which  the  teacher  offers  to  his  schours.    Comp.  i  Cor.  ii.  24 ;  He6.  v.  X4. 

4  Tlie  solution  of  the  problem  begins  with  a  disiinguo.  The  vow  includes  two  elements, 
the  material  thing  promised  and  the  surrender  of  will.  The  latter  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
the  fiormer  may  oe  commuted.  Dante  shows  himself  a  more  rigorous,  or  at  least  a  more 
exact,  casuist  than  Aquinas,  who  allows  entire  dispensation  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  good 
CAoMiM.  P.  tL  2,  68X  So  if  an  Israelite  made  a  vow,  he  was  bound,  as  a  rule,  to  perform 
BJa  vow  in  the  letter,  the  exception  being  that  the  first'bom  of  man  might  be  redeemed,  i.e., 
cocnmnted  for,  by  the  first'bom  of  beast  (Z^t*.  xxviL  9,  xo,  98-33). 

^  The  keys,  as  in  Puire'  ^^  >Z7>  uie  the  sjrmbols  of  Church  wisdom  and  authority,  without 
whidi  no  man  may  venture  on  the  commutation  to  which  interest  or  pleasure  may  tempt 
him.  And  to  guard  against  the  temptation  the  further  rale  is  laid  dowm  that  the  substituted 
gift  most  be  half  as  much  again  in  value  as  the  original.  The  law  of  Lev.  xxvii.  prescribed 
one-fifih  in  the  addition. 

^  The  general  principle  excludes  commutation  in  the  case  of  vows  of  chastity,  and  i/or- 
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Let  mortals  then  no  tows  in  jesting  say ; 

Be  faithful,  nor  to  act  so  rashly  stirred,  «s 

As  Jephthah  was  his  '  first  chance '  vow  to  pay, 

Who  more  becomingly  had  said,  '  I've  erred,' 
Than  to  do  worse  in  bondage  to  such  ties. 
Nor  less  the  blame  the  Greeks'  great  duke  incurred, 

Whence  wept  Iphigenia  her  fair  eyes,  70 

And  made  tears  flow  alike  from  fool  and  sage. 
When  they  heard  tell  of  such  a  sacrifice. 

O  Christians !  with  less  haste  yourselves  engage ; 
Be  not  like  feather  blown  by  every  wind, 
Nor  think  all  streams  can  cleanse  guilt's  heritage.  75 

Ye  have  the  Scriptures  Old  and  New  in  mind. 
The  Pastor  of  the  Church  to  be  your  guide ; 
Enough  for  your  salvation  there  ye'U  find. 

If  evil  lust  aught  else  to  you  hath  cried. 

Be  ye  as  men,  and  not  like  silly  beasts,  » 

Lest  e'en  the  Jews  among  you  you  deride. 

Be  not  like  lamb  that  leaves  its  mother^s  breasts. 
And,  in  its  wanton  and  unwise  delight^ 
At  its  own  pleasure,  with  itself  contests." 

So  Beatrice  spake,  and  so  I  write,  85 

And  then  again  she  turned  with  yearning  keen, 
There  whdre  the  world  shovrs  most  of  life  and  light 


i  (x)  in  assuming  that  Tephthah  slew  his  daughter ;  (t)  in  con> 
a.  88,  9).  The  parallel  of  lohig^enia  may  have  been  read  either 
7.    There  is  no  trace  of  his  navmg  known  Lucretius  (i.  85X 


iiari  disf>ensation.    Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  vow  implies.    So 
Summ.  iL  a.  78,  xx. 

M  Dante  follows  Aquinas  (x)  in  assuming  that  Jephthah  slew  his  daughter ;  (t)  in  con< 
demning  the  act  (S'umm.u.  a.  SS^^a).    The  paralU 
in  yEn,  iL  xi6  or  Boeth.  iv. 

7S  The  counsels  of  Wisdom  take  a  wider  range,  and  lay  down  the  position  that  Scripture 
interpreted  by  the  Church  are  the  Christian's  rtgulajian.  Line  75  seems  like  an  echo  of 
"  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

M  An  echo  from  Ps,  xxxii.  9 ;  9  Pet.  ii.  xa.  Had  Dante  come  in  contact  with  Jew% 
Immannel  of  Rome,  or  others  (vol.  L  kcxvi.),  who  sneered  at  the  indulgent  laxity  with  which 
Christians  observed  their  vowsf 

^  (x)  The  East ;  (a)  the  Sun  seen  on  the  Equator ;  (3)  the  Empjrrean  Heaven,  have  all 
found  advocates.  I  incline  to  (x).  The  whole  discussion,  which  tnus  ends,  seems  to  us  at 
first  to  belonff  to  the  dreariest  regions  of  casuistry,  with  no  element  either  of  life  or  poetry. 
But  what  if  oetween  the  lines  we  were  to  find  an  element  of  personality  as  intense  and 
living  as  that  which  meets  us  in  Purr,  tuxxl,  xxxii.,  of  principles  as  important  as  those 
underlying  the  discussions  of  C.  ii.f  what  if  Dante  found  in  his  own  life  a  parallel  to 
that  ot  Piccarda  ?  What  if,  behind  the  memory  of  Beatrice  and  the  cord  of  the  Tertiary 
Order,  not  in  itself  binding  to  celilncy,  there  had  been  an  inward  purpose,  half  •formulated 
into  a  vow,  of  which  the  celibate  life  would  have  been  the  natural  outcome^  and  his  friends  had 
pressed  nutrriage  upon  him.  marriage  with  a  Donati,  as  Corso  Donati  had  pressed  it  on 
Piccarda?  They  had  urged  the  pleas  of  health,  wesdth,  worldly  prosperity,  and  he  had 
yielded,  without."  the  gold  or  silver  key,"  without  consuldnt;  his  spiritual  director,  to  his 
own  great  loss.  He  had  consented  against  his  will,  and  what  his  friends  had  thought  would 
be  a  safeguard  against  sensual  temptation  proved  to  be  no  safeguard  at  all,  rather  in  the 
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Her  silence,  and  the  change  in  look  and  mien, 
Bestraint  to  my  desire  administ'red, 
Which  still  new  questions  in  advance  had  seen ;  »o 

And  as  an  arrow  hits,  ere  yet  hath  fled 

The  bow-string's  trembling,  that  whereto  'twas  sent, 
So  to  the  Second  Realm  our  way  we  sped. 

And  there  my  Lady  saw  I  so  content^ 

As  she  within  that  light  of  Heayen  passed  on,  95 

That  Itdghter  glory  she  the  planet  lent. 

And  if  the  star,  thus  changed,  in  smiling  shone. 
What  should  I  do,  of  nature  frail  the  heir, 
Who  in  all  ways  as  changeable  am  known  t 

As,  in  a  fishpond  which  is  calm  and  clear,  m 

The  fishes  draw  to  what  may  on  it  lights 
In  way  that  shows  they  count  on  new  food  there. 

So  I  saw  more  than  thousand  splendours  bright 

Draw  nigh  towards  us,  and  from  each  was  heard, 

"  Lo !  this  is  she  who  shall  increase  Love's  might"       105 

And  as  each  one  of  them  our  presence  neared. 
The  shade  was  seen  as  full  of  blessedness. 
By  the  clear  light  that  streaming  forth  appeared. 

Bethink  thee,  Beader,  how  it  would  distress 

Thy  mind,  how  eager  thou  would'st  be  to  know,  no 

If  the  tale  thus  begun  should  not  progress ; 

And  thou  wilt  see  within  thyself  that  so 

I  sought  to  hear  them  tell  me  of  their  state. 

As  to  mine  eyes  their  forms  themselves  did  show. 

absence  of  any  true  ideal  of  marriage  even  partialljr  realised,  left  him  more  exposed  to  it. 
This,  at  least,  is  what  I  find  in  the  discussion.  If  It  is  only  a  hypothesis,  it  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  including  all  phaenomena,  explaining  what  has  hitherto  been  left  unexplained. 

B  In  a  moment,  as  in  a  world  beyond  human  measurement,  the  travellers  nass  from  the 

rxe  of  the  moon  to  that  of  Mercury.    And  Beatrice  grows  brighter,  and  so  does  the 
et,  and  so  does  Dante  himself. 

**  We  note  the  curious  self-analysis  of  the  line  which  describes  the  true  poetic  tempera- 
ment. 

1^^  It  would  he  worth  while  to  find  out  when  sold  and  silver  fish  {CyPrinut  aumitu)  were 
first  introduced  into  the  fish-ponds  of  Italy.  If  Dante  had  seen  tnem  in  their  brightness, 
they  might  well  seem  to  him  a.  parable  of  the  heavenly  splendours,  almost  like  the  "  topazes  " 
and  "  rubies  "  of  C.  xxx.  66,  76.  They  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in 
1691,  but  1  do  not  know  when  they  first  found  their  way  from  China  to  Europe. 

'^  The  line  expresses  the  idea  of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  As  the  angels  rejoice  "  over 
onesinner  that  repenteth  "  {Litke  xv.  xo),  so  the  spirits  of  the  blest  over  one  (we  note  that  the 
verb  is  in  the  singular)  who  comes  a  fresh  object  of  their  love.  They  seek  iherefore  to  know 
who  and  what  manner  of  man  the  new  comer  is.  Dantej  in  his  turn,  and  in  the  same  spirit, 
seeks  to  know  who  has  thus  spoken  to  him. 
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**  0  bom  to  goody  to  whom  the  fayonr  great  lu 

Is  giyen  to  see  the  etemal  Triumph's  throne, 

Ere  thou  thy  warfare's  close  canst  celebrate, 
We  by  the  light  that  o'er  all  Heaven  is  thrown 

Are  kindled,  wherefore  if  'tis  thy  desire 

To  know  us,  all  shall  at  thy  will  be  shown."  i» 

Such  words  from  lips  of  one  of  that  blest  choir 

I  heard,  and  "Speak,  speak," Beatrice  said ; 

"Trust  them  as  gods;  let  nothing  doubt  inspire." 
"  I  see  full  well  how  thou  a  nest  hast  made 

In  thine  own  light,  and  draw'st  it  from  thine  eyes,       r^r, 

For  lo !  they  flashed  as  thy  smiles  on  me  played  ; 
But  thee  I  know  not,  nor  why  for  thee  lies, 

0  worthiest  soul,  thy  home  within  the  sphere, 

Veiled  from  men's  eyes  by  rays  that  elsewhere  rise." 
So  spake  I  straight  towards  that  radiance  clear  i» 

Who  first  had  spoken,  and  so  it  became 

More  lucid  than  at  first  it  did  appear : 
And  like  the  sun,  that  in  excess  of  flame 

Hides  himself,  when  the  heat  hath  scatterM 

The  vapours  dense  that  did  his  glory  maim,  iss 

So  in  their  joy  o'er-great  had  vanishM 

In  their  own  light  those  holy  lineaments ; 

And  hidden,  hidden,  thus  the  answer  said. 
Which  the  next  Canto  in  its  song  presents. 

m  The  phraie  explains  the  use  of  "goddess"  in  C.  iv.  ix8.    Was  /akn  x.  34,  35,  in 
Dante's  thoughts. 

IS*  Mercury,  as  nearest  to  the  sun,  is  for  the  most  part  invisible. 

1^  We  are  reminded  of  Milton's  "  dark  with  excess  of  light."    The  figure  of  the  speaker 
withdraws  into  a  veil  of  greater  brightness. 
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CANTO  VI. 

Jfuiinigm-^Tke  Flight  qf  the  Homan  Eagle— The  Pilgrim  Romeo, 

^  When  Constantine  had  turned  the  eagle's  flight, 
Against  Heaven's  order,  heretofore  obeyed, 
Following  Lavinia's  old  heroic  knight, 

That  bird  of  Grod  two  hundred  years  had  made, 

And  more,  in  Europe's  furthest  coast  its  nest,  s 

Near  to  the  hills  where  first  it  left  the  shade  ; 

And  'neath  the  shadow  of  its  wide  wings  blest, 
From  hand  to  hand  the  world's  dominion  ran. 
And  changing  thus,  at  last  with  me  did  rest. 

Ceesar  I  was,  and  am  Justinian,  10 

Who,  feeling  will  of  primal  Love,  was  bent 
To  make  laws  free  from  vain  and  cumbrous  plan. 

And  ere  I  was  upon  that  work  intent, 

In  Christ  one  nature  only,  and  no  more, 

I  held,  and  was  with  that  my  faith  content.  u 

But  the  blest  AgapStus,  he  who  bore 

The  office  of  chief  shepherd,  to  my  view 
Brought  by  his  words  the  true  faith's  better  lore. 

Him  I  believed,  and  now,  with  judgment  new. 

Discern  what  he  then  taught,  as  thou  canst  see,  so 

In  contradiction  marshalled,  false  and  true. 

1  It  is  not  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  pass  from  the  physical  and  moral  problems  of  C 
iL-T.  to  the  splendid  epitome  of  Roman  history  with  which  the  Canto  opens.  The  speaktr 
(L  10)  is  Justinian. 

'  The  progress  of  empire  had  been  from  East  to  West.  Constantine  turned  it  back  towards 
its  scarce. 

s  The  "  ancient "  hero  is  of  course  .Aneas,  as  the  founder  of  the  Roman  power  (Afom,  ii.  3). 

*  Two  hundred  vears  are  reckoned  from  Constantine  (326)  to  Justinian  (537).  The  border- 
had  of  Europe  is  Constantinople,  near  the  plain  of  Troy,  Crom  which  iEneas  had  started. 

^  The  great  task  was  that  of  consolidating  the  confused  mass  of  edicts  and  opinions  into 
a  gr  eat  code.  The  words  are  almost  a  quotation  from  the  Emperor's  Preface  to  the  Institutes : 
*'  OfuM  dgsperatufH  calesti/avore  jam  adimpUvimus  "  {Butl.)  The  chaff  was  sifted  from 
the  wheat,  and  the  result  was  found  in  the  Codex,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Novellas  which 
bear  Justinian's  name. 

U  Strictly  speaking,  it  was  die  Empress  Theodora  who  was  jealous  for  the  Eutychian  or 
Monophysite  dogma,  Justinian  only  so  far  as  he  was  under  her  influence.  She  haa  insisted 
on  the  appointment  of  the  Monophysite  Anthimus  as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  when 
A^pettts,  Bishop  of  Rome,  arrived  there,  the  Emperor  insisted  on  the  Pope's  communicating 
wuh  hinu  He  rebuked  the  Emperor  for  his  Eutychian  leanings,  obtained  his  signature  to 
an  orthodox  confession,  and  sucoeeded  in  obtaining  the  deposition  of  Anthunus.  The  story 
is  toU  fully  in  Paul.Diac  xvii.,  but  Dante  may  have  learnt  it  from  Latini's  THsor^  ii.  35. 

*l  The  first  axiom  of  dialectic  was  that  of  two  oontiadictory  propositions  one  must  be  true 
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Soon  as  my  steps  did  with  the  Church  agree, 

It  was  God's  will  through  grace  my  mind  to  thrust 
To  my  high  task,  and  this  was  all  to  me. 

To  Belisarius  I  the  arms  did  trust,  ^> 

With  whom  was  joined  such  aid  from  hand  of  Heaven 
That  it  was  token  that  my  rest  was  just. 

To  thy  first  question  thus  is  answer  given ; 

But  now,  such  is  that  very  question's  state, 

That  I  to  touch  on  other  grounds  am  driven.  » 

That  thou  may'st  see  with  argument  of  weight 
How  men  contend  against  the  sacred  sign, 
Who  or  oppose  it  or  appropriate, 

See  thou  what  virtue  great  hath  made  it  shine. 

Worthy  of  homage ;  and  I  there  begin  » 

When  Pallas  died  to  found  its  kingly  line. 

Thou  knoVst  how  it  in  Alba  home  did  win. 

And  there  for  more  than  centuries  three  abode. 
Till  champions  three  met  three  in  conflict's  din. 

Thou  know'st  how  'twas  on  those  seven  kings  bestowed,       40 
From  Sabine  rape  to  chaste  Lucretia's  pain, 
While  it  o'er  neighbouring  nations  conquering  strode. 

Thou  know'st  what  great  achievements  it  did  gain. 
By  Bomans  famed  'gainst  Brennus,  Pyrrhus  borne, 
And  other  chieftains  in  confederate  train.  45 

and  the  other  false.  The  dogma  of  the  two  natQres  in  one  person  now  seemed  to  Justinian 
as  axiomatic  The  symbolism  of  the  Gryphon  indicates  the  stress  which  Dante  himself  laid 
on  the  dogma  {Purg.  xxix.  xo8).    Comp.  also  C.  xxxiii.  130. 

S  As  a  matter  of  history,  the  work  of  codifying  was  begun  before  the  visit  of  Agapetus. 

V  The  victories  of  Belisarius  were  accepted  as  a  sign  that  the  Emperor  need  not  lead 
his  armies  himself,  but  might  give  himself  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Did  Dante  know  of  the 
way  in  which  Belisarius  was  rewarded  ?  ^  Probably  not.  Villani  (ii.  6)  tells  the  story  as  if  he 
had  continued  in  the  Emperor's  favour  till  his  death. 

n  The  lines  that  follow  sum  up  the  areument  of  the  De  MonarckiA.  The  eagle  was  the 
sacred  symbol  of  the  ideal  Empire  Uhibellines  who  used  it  for  their  selfish  ends,  and 
Guelphs  who  opposed  it^  were  alike  impious  (1.  103).  The  footsteps  of  the  Divine  order  are 
traced  in  its  history.    (Comp.  Mom.  ii.  xo ;  Conv.  tv.  5.) 

SB  Pallas,  the  son  of  Evander,  king  of  Latium,  died  as  the  ally  of  iEneas,  fighting  against 
Tumus  (^M.  viii.-x.)    iEneas,  from  Dante's  standpoint,  became  his  heir. 

^  The  received  dates  give  X184  b.c.  for  capture  of  Tro^,  75^  for  foundation  of  Rome.  Line 
30  refers  to  the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  {Liv.  i.  a^J,  which  resulted  in  the  transfer 
of  power  from  Alba  Lonj^a  to  Rome.  The  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  and  that  of  Lucretia 
are  uken  as  the  limits  of  the  period  of  the  lungs  during  which  Rome  was  extending  her 
conquests. 

^  The  next  salient  points  are  (x)  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  followed  by  their 
defeat  by  Camillus,  b.c.  ^0  {Conv.  iv.  5)  ;  (2)  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  (b.c.  275),  whom  we 
have  met  in  H.  xii.  135.  Then,  selecting  the  chief  heroes,  he  names  T.  Manlius,  Quinctius 
Cincinnattts  (we  note  that  be  explains  the  name),  the  Decii,  who  fought  against  the 
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And  then  Torquatus,  Quinctius,  named  in  scorn 
From  locks  unkempt,  the  Decii,  Fabii  too, 
Won  fame  to  which  my  myrrh  I  gladly  bum. 

It  did  the  pride  of  Arabs  fierce  subdue, 

Who  crossed,  behind  the  steps  of  Hannibal,  a* 

The  Alps,  whence  thou,  0  Po,  dost  glide  to  view. 

Young  heroes  to  their  triumph  did  it  call, 

Scipio  and  Fompey,  and  on  that  same  hill 
Where  thou  wast  bom,  full  fiercely  did  it  fall. 

Then  at  the  time  wherein  all  Heaven's  high  will  » 

Would  bring  the  world  beneath  its  law  serene, 
At  Home's  behest  'twas  borne  by  CsBsar's  skill : 

And  what  it  did  from  Yaro  to  the  Bhene, 
By  Isar,  Arar,  Seine,  and  every  vale 
That  pays  its  tribute  to  the  Rhone,  was  seen.  go 

But  what  it  did  when,  mighty  to  prevail, 
It  left  Bavenna,  leapt  the  Bubicon, 
Nor  tongue  nor  pen  could  teU  the  wondrous  tale. 

Then  towards  Spain  it  wheeled  its  legions  on ; 

Then  towards  Durazzo,  and  Pharsalia  smote,  o-' 

So  that  hot  Nile  felt  sharp  pangs  through  it  mn. 

Saoinites,  the  great  Fabian  house  which  found  iis  chief  representatives  in  Maximus  and  the 

#  Commentators  have  perplexed  themselves  as  to  why  Dante  six>ke  of  the  Carthaeinians 
u  Arabs,  bat  it  was  quite  after  his  manner  to  use  modem  names  for  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  same  region.  So  Virsil  is  a  Lombard  {H,  i.  68)^  and  the  Gauls  are  "  Franceschi " 
(Ctfwsr.  lY.  sX  The  people  of  North  Africa  were  Arabs  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that 
was  enough. 

^  Scipio  seems  to  have  been,  a  special  hero  of  Dante's.  So  in  Conv.  iv.  5  he  appears  as 
"qwella  btntdetto gicvafu**  The  "  hill"  is  Fiesole,  which  was  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  Cnaeus  Pompeius,  and  again  by  Julius  Caesar  {yUL  i.  36^  37). 

■  The  peace  which  was  wrought  bv  the  victories  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  «^d  of  which  the 
closing  or  the  Temple  of  Janus  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of^  Christ  (L  Bz)  was  the  outward 
token,  was  a  favounie  topic  with  Dante,  as  indicating  the  Divine  purpose  working  in  history 
(Cmcr.  iv.  5 ;  Man,  i.  z6). 


The  Var,  a  river  on  the  west  of  Nice,  is  named  as  the  boundary  between  Gallia 
Tnmsalpina  and  Cinlpina ;  Isara  »  the  Isere,  which  flows  into  the  Rhone  at  Valence ;  Era 
=  Sadne,  faJiin|(  into  the  same  river  at  Lyons ;  Senna  =  Seine.  The  description  finds  a 
parallel  u>  Luc.  u  399-446.     '*Rhene"  finds  a  precedent  in  Milton,  P,  L.,  i.  352. 

n  Cssar  halted  at  Ravenna  before  he  crossed  the  Rubicon  (Suet.  Jul.  C.  30),  and  Dante, 
who  had  probably  been  staying  at  Ravenna  (comp.  Purg.  xxviiL  20)  before  he  wrote  this 
Canto,  naturally  dwelt  on  the  ancient  glories  of  the  city. 

M  Caesar,  and  not  Pompeius,  is  recognised  as  the  true  champion  of  the  Roman  eagle.  The 
lines  epitomise  his  conquests  over  Pompeius'  legates  in  Spain,  the  siege  of  Durazzo  (= 
Dynachiom  =  Epidamnus)  by  the  Pompeian  forces,  the  great  victory  of  Pharsalia.  Here 
again  Dante  follows  Lucan  (vii.,  viii.)  The  readings  in  1.  66  vary  al  and  il.  The  general 
meaning  is  clear  enough.  "The  effects  of  the  victory  of  Pharsalia  were  felt  even  on  the 
banks  ol^  the  Nile,  where  Pompeius  was  slain  by  Ptolemy  {Lite,  viii) 
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Autandros  then  and  Simois  remote, 

Its  birthplace,  it  resaw,  where  Hector  lay ; 

Thence  with  ill  speed  for  Ptolemy  did  float, 
And  so  to  Juba  flashing  made  its  way  ;  70 

And  then  it  wheeled  itself  towards  your  west, 

Where  Pompey's  clarion  notes  were  heard  to  play. 
For  what  he  wrought,  next  bearer  of  its  crest, 

Brutus  and  Cassius  howl  in  nether  Hell ; 

Perugia,  Modena,  sorely  it  distrest.  75 

Still  Cleopatra's  tears  of  anguish  well, 

Whom,  fleeing  from  it,  by  the  serpent's  bite 

A  death  dark,  sudden,  terrible  befell. 
To  the  Bed  Sea  with  him  it  winged  its  flight ; 

With  him  the  world  it  settled  in  such  peace  su 

That  Janus'  temple  closed  its  gates  of  might 
But  what  the  sign,  of  which  to  tell  doth  please. 

Had  done  before  and  was  about  to  do 

For  the  world's  kingdom,  ruled  by  its  decrees, 
Scant  and  obscure  becomes  to  outward  view,  ss 

When  the  third  GsBsar's  hands  the  sceptre  swayed, 

If  eye  be  dear  and  our  affection  true. 
For  then  the  living  Justice,  which  hath  made 

Me  wise,  gave  it,  through  him  of  whom  I  speak. 

The  boast  of  vengeance  to  His  anger  paid.  90 


67  After  Pharsalia  Caesar  led  his  troops  to  Antandros,  a  cinr  in  Phrygia ;  to  Simois,  the 
famed  river  of  Troy,  and  so  the  eagle  once  more  saw  the  nest  from  which  it  had  flown,  the 
cradle  of  the  Roman  people,  the  tomb  of  Hector  (yBn.  i.  9^,  v.  w).  Hence  the  Dictator  led 
his  forces  to  the  concjuest  or  Es[ypt ;  then  a^inst  Jnba,  king  of  Numidia,  who  had  all  along 
been  a  strong  Pompeian ;  then  nxuJly  to  Spain,  where  the  war  ended  by  the  defeat  of  Labienus 
and  the  sons  of  Pompeius. 

n  The  "next  standard-bearer  "  is  Augustus.  It  is  characteristic  that  the  crime  for  which 
Bnitus  and  Cassius  are  in  Hell  (/f.  xxxiv.  65-67)  is  not  so  much  the  murder  of  Julius  as 
their  resistance  to  his  successor  as  the  divmely-appointed  Emperor. 

7^  Augustus  defeated  Marcus  Antonius  near  Modena,  and  aflerwaids  besieged  Perugia, 
where  Lucius  Antonius  had  taken  refuge  with  Fulvia.    . 

70  The  battle  of  Actium  is  not  named,  but  is  implied  in  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  which 
followed  ou  it.    For  the  **  Red  Sea  "  comp.  jSh.  viiu  686. 

83  All  earthly  conquests,  however,  fell  into  insignificance  as  compared  with  the  great  glory 
given  to  the  Empire  under  Tiberius,  as  the  third  Caesar.  The  Christ  had  been  bom  under 
Augustus,  but  it  was  given  to  his  successor  that  the  great  redemption  should  be  wrought  out 
in  his  time,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Empire  (Mon.  i.  13).  The  death  of 
Christ  satisfied  the  righteous  wrath  of  God,  and  that  death  was  the  act  of  a  Roman  governor. 
For  that  act  Dante,  however,  clearly  held  that  the  Jevrs,  and  not  Pilate,  were  responsible, 
and  so  Titus  an  his  turn  had  the  glory  of  being  a  minister  of  the  Divine  vengeance. 
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At  my  rejoinder  marvel  now,  and  seek : — 
Later  it  sped  with  Titus,  vengeance  right 
Upon  that  yengeanoe  of  old  sin  to  wreak. 

And  when  the  Lombard  tooth  began  to  bite 

The  Holy  Church,  beneath  its  sheltering  wing  » 

Game  Charlemagne  to  help  with  conquering  might. 

Now  canst  thou  judge  what  wrong  and  woe  they  bring 
Whom  I  but  now  to  thee  as  guilty  named, 
And  see  how  from  them  all  your  mischiefs  spring  1 

These  'gainst  the  public  standard  have  proclaimed  »» 

The  golden  lilies :  those  make  it  their  own ; 
Uncertain  is  it  who  should  most  be  blamed. 

Let  then  the  Ghibellines  make  known,  make  known, 
Their  arts  'neath  other  standard ;  this  is  slow 
To  join  with  those  who  justice  will  dethrone.  los 

And  let  not  this  new  Charles  aim  at  it  blow. 

With  those  his  Guelphs,  but  hold  those  claws  in  fear 
Which  of  its  hide  stripped  nobler  lion-foe. 

Full  oft  have  children  shed  a  bitter  tear 

For  sins  of  sires,  and  never  let  men  deem  i^o 

That  Grod  those  lilies  for  His  arms  shall  bear. 

This  star,  though  small,  as  well-adorned  doth  beam. 
Through  spirits  good  that  have  been  seen  in  act, 
That  men  may  them  as  great  and  good  esteem. 

*>  Butler  ingenioQslY  suggests  tiiat  the  term  "reply  "  is  used  in  its  technical  sense  as  the 
"*-~-  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  to  the  "  exceptions    taken  by  the  defeudauiL 


**  The  sketch  passes  rapidlj  over  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  first  Empire  to  iu  revival 
nodcr  Charlemagne,  in  which  Dante  saw  the  Divine  sanction  given  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Empire,  and  then  passes  to  an  impartial  condemnation  of  the  factions  by  which  Italy  was  in 
bb  own  time  divided.  The  idealutt  has  formed  a  party  bv  himself  (comp.  1.  33  ;  C.  xvii.  69), 
and  condemns  alike  those  who  bore  the  yellow  Jleur-de-^  of  France,  borne  by  the  bouse  of 
Aajoa  at  Naples  (Charles  II.  was  king  in  1300),  as  the  h«ul  of  the  Guelphs,  and  the  Ghibel- 
fiaes  who  turned  the  sacred  eagle  into  a  badee  of  faction.  We  note  this  agreement  of  tone 
with  Henry  VII.'s  proclamation  on  entering  Italy  (L  p.  cL) 


1*  The  "new  Charles  "  has  been  identified  by  Witte  as  possibly  Charles  of  Valois,  but 
at  the  assumed  date  of  the  vision  he  had  not  appeared  in  Italy,  and  when  Dante  wrote  the 
Pamdiw  had  vanished  from  the  scene.  I  adhere,  therefore,  with  most  commentators,  in 
applying  the  words  to  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  who  was  king  in  1300,  though  the  warning  was 
probably  meant  for  his  successor,  Robertf  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1309. 

W  The  words  may  refer  to  any  of  the  kings  who  had  been  conquered  by  the  Roman 
eagle,  Pyrrhos,  Jngurtha,  Ptolemy,  and  the  like. 

^  With  this  waminj^  the  historv  ends,  and  Justinian  proceeds  to  tell  how  Mercury,  the 
intallest  of  the  planets  (Cottv.  ii.  14),  is  assigned  to  the  souls  that  have  sought  true  fame  on 
earth.  They  ouffht  to  nave  sought  something  higher,  and  therefore  they  are  in  the  lowest 
sphere  but  one  ;  but  they  accept  it  as  all  that  they  deserve,  and  find  their  joy  in  the  perfect 
justice  of  the  Divine  award. 

VOL.  IL  0 
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And  when  desires  have  settled  in  that  tract,  h& 

And  from  the  true  path  turn  aside,  the  ray 
Of  true  Love  needs  must  show  less  life  in  act. 

But  in  the  due  proportion  of  our  pay 

To  merits  is  laige  measure  of  our  joy, 

Since  nor  o'er-prized  nor  under-paid  are  they.  m 

The  living  Justice  doth  our  thoughts  employ 
So  sweetly  that  they  ne'er  aside  decline, 
To  work  for  others  evil  or  annoy. 

As  divers  tones  in  music  sweet  comhine. 

So  in  our  life  the  several  steps  uprise,  i^ 

And  in  these  spheres  make  harmony  divine. 

And  so  within  this  fair  pearl  of  the  skies 

Shines  the  bright  sheen  of  Borneo,  he  whose  name 
And  work,  though  great  and  fair,  gained  meagre  prize ; 

But  those  Proven9als  who  against  him  came  i» 

£[ave  found  no  cause  for  mirth ;  so  he  fares  ill 
Who  counts  as  loss  another's  deeds  of  fame. 

Four  daughters,  destined  each  a  throne  to  fill, 
Had  Baimond  Berengario,  and  'twas  he, 
Borneo,  the  low-bom  stranger,  worked  his  will ;  is 

Yet  was  he  led  by  envious  calumny 

To  call  to  strict  account  this  man  so  just^ 
That  he  for  ten  gave  twelve  as  usury. 

So,  old  and  poor,  he  parted  from  his  trust ; 

And  if  the  world  but  knew  the  heart  he  bore,  im 

Begging,  for  very  life's  sake,  crust  on  crust. 

Who  praise  him  much  would  praise  him  then  yet  more." 

137  For  **  pearl "  see  C.  ii.  3^.  The  history  of  Romeo  ("the  word,  at  first  used  for  one  who 
had  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Kome,  seems  to  have  passed  into  a  proper  name—the  Romeo 
of  Verona  was  probably  a  contemporary)  seems  to  nave  been  chosen  by  Dante  as  a  t3rpical 
instance  of  the  love  of  fame  at  the  opposite  pole  to  that  of  Justinian.  As  told  in  KtT/.  vu  90^ 
the  story  runs  thus : — Raimond  Berlinghieri  (or  Berenger)  was  Count  of  Provence.  A 
pilgrim  oime  to  his  court  from  the  shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  and  rose  into  high 
favour  with  the  CounL  By  his  counsels  the  four  daughters  of  Raimond,  who  had  no  sons, 
were  married,  Margaret  to  Louis  IX.  of  France  (/'w^.  xx.  61),  Eleanor  to  Henry  III.  of 
England,  Sanria  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall  (brother  of  Henry  III.),  Beatrice  to  Clharles  of 
Anjou.  The  barons  of  Provence,  envious  of  ms  influence,  accused  him  of  wasting  his  lord's 
goods.  Romeo  cleared  himself  of  the  charge,  gave  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  and  then 
left  the  court,  as  he  had  come  to  it,  on  his  mule  and  with  his  pilgrim's  staff.  Later  historians 
(Scart.)  affirm  that  the  latter  part  of  the  storv  has  no  foundation,  and  that  Romeo  died  in 
Provence  in  1350,  but  Dante  may  well  have  believed  what  Villani  writes.  One  can  fancy 
how  the  magnanimity  of  the  man  who  thus  chose  exile  and  poverty,  the  result  of  an  unjust 
accusation,  rather  than  disgrace,  would  commend  itself  to  tne  soul  of  Dante,  as  not  without 
a  parallel  in  his  own  character  and  fortunes  (^i^,  c.  8).  Such  a  soul  was  a  fit  comrade  eTcn 
for  the  greatest  of  the  Emperors. 
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*  The  *'  substance"  b  the  soul  of  Justiiuan,  the  "double  light"  that  of  the  lawgiver  and 
tfte  emperor* 

I*  The  words  of  Justinian  (C.  vi.  90-03)  had  raised  a  question  in  Dante's  mind.  Thrice  he 
whispered  to  himself  "Tell  it  to  her, '  but  thrice  his  reverence  for  the  very  syllables  of 
Beatrice's  name  {S,  a  ;  V,  N.  ex)  restrained  his  utterance.  His  silence  was  rewarded  by  a 
smik  which  would  have  brought  blessedness  even  in  the  flames  of  P^ff^g^  xxvii.  5a.  she 
reads  his  thoughts  and  solves  the  problem.  How  could  the  death  of  Christf  in  itself  a 
righteous  expiation  of  the  Divine  wrath,  call  in  its  turn  for  another  expiation  T 


\ 


CANTO  VII. 

Dogfna^—Tke  Sm  of  Adam— The  IneamaHon-^The  CoirupHhU  and 

InoorruptibU, 

^  HosANNAy  Sanehu  Deus  Sdbaoih, 

SuperUlustrana  daritate  tud 

Felices  ignea  horum  McUahoth" 
Thus,  turning  to  bis  song,  appeared  to  say 

That  form  I  saw^  upon  whose  kingly  head  s 

Shone,  with  a  twofold  lustre,  twy-form  ray. 
It  and  the  others  danced  in  measured  tread, 

And  like  to  sparks  that  flit  their  swift-winged  way, 

In  sudden  distance  from  me  vanishM. 
I  doubted,  and  within  me,  "  Say  it^  say,"  lo 

I  cried,  '*  0  say  it  to  my  Lady  fair. 

Who  with  her  sweet  dew  doth  my  cravings  stay." 
But  that  deep  awe,  which  o'er  me  sway  doth  bear, 

Whenever  I  or  BE  or  ICE  spell, 

Bowed  me  as  one  who  doth  to  sleep  prepare.  is 

Short  while  let  Beatrice  that  doubt  dwell, 

And  then  began  with  such  a  radiant  smile, 

'Twould  make  a  man  i'  the  fire  say,  All  was  well. 
^*  My  mind,  which  no  deception  can  beguile, 

Hath  seen  that  thou  o'er  doubt  how  vengeance  just       20 

Can  justly  be  avenged,  dost  brood  awhile ; 
But  I  that  bondage  from  thy  mind  will  thrust : 

And  give  thou  heed,  for  know  these  words  of  mine 

WiU  to  thy  soul  a  doctrine  high  intrust. 

*  The  three  Hebrew  words  indicate  possibly  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  for 
wfaicfa  Dante's  friendship  with  Immanuel  of  Rome  (i.  p.  IxxvL)  may  sufficiently  account 
*'  Hosanna,**  however,  is  used  bv  him  not  in  its  strict  meaning  as  s  "  Save  us.  but  as  in 
Afati.  xxi  ^  15  ;  Mark  xi  9 ;  John  xii.  1^,  as  a  vague  utterance  of  praise.  "  Sabaotk  "  he 
would  find  m  the  ytt^.  fA  Janus  v.  a  and  in  the  TV  Deum,  " MeUachoth**  appears,  instead 
of  the  more  correct  *~ MoMdachotk^ '  in  the  ProU  Gal,  of  Jerome  prefixed  to  the  Vulg.  in 
the  sense  of  "kingdoms,"  as  it  is  used  here  (Witte,  D,  F.  iL  43). 
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Because  be  would  not  power  of  will  resign  » 

To  curb  meant  for  bis  good,  tbe  man  not  bom. 
Damning  bimself  ,  damned  also  all  bis  line  ; 

And  80  man's  race  lay  feeble  and  forlorn, 

For  many  an  age,  in  grieyous  error's  way, 

Till  God's  Word  pleased  on  eartb  to  make  sojourn,        » 

Wbere  man's  frail  nature,  wont  so  far  to  stray 
From  its  Creator,  in  one  Person  met 
Witb  IT,  as  Love  Eternal  sbowed  tbe  way. 

Now  fix  tby  glance  at  tbat  before  tbee  set : 

Tbis  nature,  witb  its  own  Creator  wed,  ss 

Was  pure  and  good,  as  wben  unf alien  yet ; 

But  by  itself  alone  'twas  banisbM 

From  Paradise,  because  itself  it  tore 

From  way  wbicb  would  to  trutb  and  life  bave  led. 

If,  tberefore,  by  tbe  nature  tbat  it  bore  m 

Be  measured  wbat  tbe  Cross  wrougbt  out  of  pain. 
None  ever  bad  of  rigbteous  yengeance  more. 

But  never  was  sucb  cruel  wrong  again. 

If  we  tbe  Person  suffering  tbere  bebold, 

Wbo  did  tbat  nature  witb  His  own  sustain.  45 

Tbus  from  one  act  spring  tbings  of  diverse  mould ; 
God  and  tbe  Jews  tbe  same  deatb  did  deligbt ; 
Eartb  quaked,  and  Heaven  its  portals  did  unfold. 

It  ougbt  not  tben  to  seem  bard  in  tby  sigbt, 

Wben  it  is  said  tbat  rigbteous  punisbment  so 

Was  afterwards  avenged  by  judgment  rigbt. 

But  now  I  see  tby  mind  is  straitly  pent, 

Witb  tbougbt  on  tbougbt  entangled  and  entwined. 
From  wbicb  to  free  itself  it  waits  intent. 

9  We  enter  on  a  profound  theolof^cal  discussion  of  the  Atonement  as  taught  by  Aquinas. 
Adam,  bv  transgressing  the  restraint  imposed  upon  his  will,  brought  condemnation  on  himself 
and  all  descended  from  him.  So  mankmd  lay  diseased  and  in  the  darkness  of  error  till  the 
time  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divine  Word  (Summ.  i.  34,  22,  iii.  32,  1).  The  human  natui« 
which  He  took  was  sinless,  as  that  of  Adam  had  been  at  his  creation,  but  it  was  human 
nature  srill,  and,  as  such,  exiled  from  Paradise  and  rightly  subject  to  the  punishment  of  the 
cross.  Not  so,  however,  the  sinless  Person  who  had  uken  that  nature  into  union  with  Him- 
self. For  Him  the  deaUi  on  the  cross  was  an  unjust  punishment,  and  the  Jews  were  guilty 
of  that  injustice.  What  on  one  side  "  satisfied  "  the  justice  of  God,  "  satisfied,"  on  the  other 
their  nuJice,  and  the  punishment  of  which  Titus  was  the  agent  was  therefore  a  righteous 
vengeance.  It  will  be  seen  that  Dante's  theory  of  the  Atonement  is  not  identical  with  either 
that  of  the  early  Church,  or  that  of  Anselm  in  the  CurDeus  Hotno^  or  that  of  Aquinas  (Summ. 
ii.  46,  x),  or  the  forensic  view  of  a  vicarious  satisfaction  which  has  been  dominant  in 
Protestant  theology.  Here  also  he  seems  to  take  his  own  ground  and  to  form  a  ** parte  per 
es  stesso."    Of  the  great  mediaeval  theologians,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  seems  the  one  in  whose 
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Thon  say'fit,  '  What  I  now  hear  full  dear  I  find,  » 

But  why  this  was  God's  will  is  nnreyealed, 
For  our  redemption  this  one  way  assigned.' 

This  His  decree,  my  hrother,  lies  concealed 

From  each  man's  eyes  who  doth  a  spirit  own, 

O'er  which  Love's  fire  no  full-grown  power  doth  wield.   « 

Yet  truly  since  at  this  same  mark  'tis  known 

We  may  gaze  long,  with  little  clearly  learned, 
I'll  tell  why  such  plan  was  as  worthiest  showiL 

Goodness  Divine,  which  from  Itself  hath  spumed 

All  envy,  burning  in  Itself  doth  glow,  «5 

So  that  eternal  beauties  are  discerned. 

Whate'er  from  It  doth  as  immediate  flow, 

No  limit  knows,  because  It  knows  no  change. 
Where,  as  a  seal.  It  doth  Its  impress  show. 

Whate'er  from  It  doth  as  immediate  range,  7u 

Is  wholly  free,  as  subject  unto  none 
Of  things  endowed  with  novel  power  and  strange. 

More  it  delights  as  it  is  more  Its  own. 
For  the  blest  beams  that  all  irradiate 
In  that  most  like  them  are  most  vivid  known.  7c 

In  all  these  blessings  doth  participate 

The  human  creature,  and,  if  one  should  fail. 
Needs  must  he  fall  from  that  his  high  estate. 

Sin  only  can  to  disendow  prevail, 

And  make  him  unlike  to  the  Good  Supreme,  » 

For  then  but  little  doth  Its  light  avail : 


footsteps  be  treads  most  closely.    Comp.  Oxenham,  CatA.  Docir.  of  AioMtmenii  c.  !v. ; 
Dorneri  Perum  o/ChruU  P-  >•  sect.  3,  both  for  this  and  the  next  question. 

H  Tlie  question  is  an  tn«tanr»  of  the  Rationalism  of  the  inquirine  intellect  even  in  the 
Medieval  Church.  Why  were  the  Incarnation  and  the  Passion  the  method  chosen  for 
redemption  f  Could  not  God  have  pardoned  mankind  without  them  T  To  this  Beatrice 
answers  on  the  threshold  of  the  discussion,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Hu^h  of  St.  Victor,^  that 
none  can  rightly  jadge  in  the  matter  whose  mind  has  not  been  ripened  m  the  glow  of  Divine 
Lovbl 

*^  The  solution  starts  fcom  the  conception  of  the  absolute  goodness  of  the  Divine  Will. 
In  it  thoe  can  he  no  touch  of  envy  ijamts  i.  5  ;  Boeth.  iii.  9).  What  He  creates  by  a  direct 
act,  ue.,  the  angels  and  the  souls  otmen^  bears  on  it  His  stamp  of  eternity,  and  its  annihila- 
tion is  incoooeivaUe  iSumm.  i.  651  z).  It  is  free,  and  not  subject  to  new  or  second  causes,  such, 
/^.,  as  the  influences  of  the  stars,  from  which  Dante  uniformly  represents  man's  will  as 
exempted.  Tlie  more  it  resembles  Him  the  more  He  delights  therein ;  and  man  has  this 
reaemDlance  in  a  higher  measure  than  any  other  material  creature.  If  freedom  or  likeness  to 
God  be  not  found  in  him,  he  is  fallen  from  his  nobility,  and  sin  has  brought  about  this  £aU, 
and  so  he  shares  but  little  in  the  light  of  God« 
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And  ne'er  can  he  his  dignity  redeem, 

Unless,  where  sin  leaves  void,  he  satisfy 
With  righteous  pains  for  evil's  pleasant  dream. 
Your  nature,  when  it  sinned  so  utterly  " 

In  its  first  seed,  was  driven  from  Paradise, 
As  from  the  glory  of  such  dignity : 
Nor  could  it  be  regained,  if,  subtly  wise. 
Thou  takest  note,  by  any  other  way 
Than  that  which  through  or  this  or  that  ford  lies  ;         » 
Either  that  God  should  put  the  guilt  away 
Of  His  free  bounty,  or  that  man  for  sin 
Due  satisfaction  should  in  person  pay. 
Fix  now  thine  eyes  the  deep  abyss  within 

Of  the  eternal  counsels,  with  thy  might,  * 

Bent  the  full  meaning  of  my  words  to  win. 
Man,  in  his  limitations,  ne'er  aright 

Could  satisfy,  since  ne'er  could  he  descend. 
Obeying  now,  depths  answering  to  the  height, 
Which  he  thought,  disobeying,  to  ascend ;  *<» 

And  this  the  reason  is  why  man  could  ne'er, 
Left  to  himself,  make  due  and  full  amend. 
So  was  it  meet  that  God  the  task  should  bear. 

And  in  His  own  ways  man's  whole  life  renew  ; 
I  say,  or  in  the  one,  or  in  the  pair.  i« 

But  forasmuch  as  favour  doth  accrue 

To  work  from  worker,  as  it  doth  disclose 
Of  that  heart  whence  it  springs  the  goodness  true, 
Goodness  Divine,  whose  seal  the  whole  world  shows. 

To  work  Its  will,  by  all  and  every  way,  "o 

To  raise  you  up  again  to  true  life,  chose : 
Nor  'twixt  the  last  night  and  the  primal  day 
Was  ever  process  so  sublime  and  high 
Wrought  or  by  this  or  that,  or  shall  for  aye; 

W  The  next  stage  in  the  argument  is  that  restoration  is  impossible  without  penitence  and 
satisfacuon,  or,  in  their  absence,  the  free  love  of  God  pardoning  without  them.  Man  could 
not  make  satisfaction  by  himself,  for  his  guilt  had  consisted  in  aspiring  to  be  like  God  (Gem. 
III.  $;,  and  there  was  no  depth  of  lowliness  to  which  his  obedience  could  descend  as  a  set-off 
against  that  ^Ut.  God  magnified  His  goodness  more  in  manifesting  Himself  in  Christ 
than  in  remittmg  sins  bya  simple  act  of  power,  for  in  that  He  set  forth  both  His  attributes  of 
i^SSk*"**.®*^  P**<^-^^'  self-humiliation  of  the  Son  of  God  was  of  all  methods  the  most 
S?Sir^  A  1  ^^  ^*??  *  '^*o7.of  '>«  Atonement  approximates  to  that  of  the  Cur  Deus 
Homo  of  Anselm,  though  it  is  not  identical  with  it. 
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For  Grod  was  far  more  bounteous  in  supply,  ils 

Giving  Himself  that  man  himself  might  raise, 
Than  if  He  of  Himself  had  put  sin  by. 

And  scant  and  poor  had  proved  all  other  ways 
For  claims  of  justice,  but  that  God's  own  Son, 
Become  incarnate,  should  Himself  abase.  m 

And  now  to  fill  thy  cravings  every  one, 

I  turn  again  one  point  to  make  more  clear, 
That  thou  mayst  see  it  e'en  as  I  have  done. 

Thou  say'st,  '  I  see  the  fire,  I  see  the  air. 

The  earth  and  water,  and  each  compound  blent,  125 

Last  but  a  while  and  then  corruption  share.' 

Yet  these  things  God's  creative  work  present ; 
Therefore,  if  that  which  I  have  said  be  sure. 
Corruption's  touch  for  them  were  never  meant. 

The  angels,  Brother,  and  this  region  pure  km 

In  which  thou  art,  created  we  may  call. 
In  their  whole  being,  as  they  now  endure  5 

But  those,  the  elements  thou  namest^  all. 

And  those  things  also  which  of  them  are  made, 
Formed  by  created  virtue,  lower  full.  135 

Created  was  the  matter  there  displayed ; 
Created  was  that  virtue  which  inspires 
These  stars,  which  rolling  round  them  are  conveyed. 

The  soul  that  every  plant  or  brute  acquires 

Draws,  with  potential  elements  combined,  140 

The  light  and  motion  of  those  holy  fires. 

But  this  your  life  immediate  source  doth  find 
In  the  Supreme  Beneficence,  and  Love 
So  fills  it  that  It  thither  draws  our  mind. 

^**  Yet  another  doubt  arises.  Beatrice  had  said  (1.  67)  that  the  creatures  of  God's  hands 
were  shazers  in  His  eternity.  But  men  see  that  the  four  elements,  and  the  creatures  that  are 
compoonded  (^them,  are  transitory  and  conuptible.  How  is  that  seeming  contradiction  to 
be  reconciled  ?  And  so  there  comes  another  distinguo.  Angels  and  the  heavenly  spheres  and 
the  souls  of  men  {Pnrj^.  xvi.  85,  xxv.  7a)  are  the  result  of  an  immediate  act  0?  creation. 
Hey  therefore  are  incorruptible  (JSumm.  i.  66^  a,  i.  a.  49,  4).  But  the  visible  material  world, 
compounded  of  the  elements,  is  the  work  of  intermediate  and  created  agents,  the  eflecc  of 
second  causes,  and  therefore  subject  to  decay.  This  holds  good  of  the  stars  as  distinct 
fixMn  the  heavenlv  spheres,  of  the  "soul"  or  life  of  animals  or  plants.  But  man's  sou), 
as  bad  been  said  before,  comes  from  the  creative  act  of  God  without  any  intermediate 
agency.  Yes,  and  this  is  true  also  of  man's  body.  That  also  was  represented  in  Gen.  L  as 
created  by  the  hand  of  God.  And  on  this  ground,  as  in  itself  sufficient,  Dante  is  content  to 
rest  not  only  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  I  state,  without 
diacoasing.  his  anumenL  It  will  be  clear,  at  least,  how  far  his  belief  was  from  what  we 
have  leamt  to  call  the  doctrine  of  Conditional  Immortality. 
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And  thus  thou  may'st  with  further  leasoning  prove  i*6 

Your  resurrection,  if  thou  meditate 
How  human  flesh  was  fashioned  from  above, 

Then,  when  our  two  first  parents  were  create." 


CANTO  VIII. 

The  Third  Heaven^  of  Venus — Charlei  Martd  of  Hungary— Eternal  Provi- 
dence— JHvenUies  of  Oifts. 

To  its  own  cost^  the  world  to  hear  was  found 

How  the  fair  Cyprian  darted  love  insane, 

In  that  third  epicycle  moving  round ; 
Wherefore  not  only  in  old  error  vain 

Did  ancient  nations  give  her  honour  due  s 

Of  votive  cries  and  sacrifices  slain, 
But  worshipped  Cupid  and  Dione  too. 

This  as  her  mother,  that  as  her  dear  son, 

And  said  that  Dido's  lap  his  presence  knew ; 
And  so  from  her,  through  whom  my  song's  b^gun,  lo 

They  took  the  name  of  that  same  planet  fair. 

Which,  from  one  side  or  the  other,  woos  the  sun. 
I  did  not  see  that  I  had  mounted  there. 

But  proof  enough  my  Lady  gave  to  me 

Through  wondrous  increase  of  her  beauty  rare.  u 

1  From  the  sphere  of  Mercury  the  travellers  pass  to  that  of  Venus.  Following  the  same 
path  of  thought  as  to  stellar  influences  as  before,  the  souls  that  are  met  here  are  those  whose 
earthly  life  was  coloured  by  the  temperament  (one  shrinks  in  this  case  from  the  adjective 
which  corresponds  to  "mercurial"  or  ^'iovial")  which  that  planet  was  believed  to  impress  on 
those  bom  under  its  influence,  and  whicn.  even  when  Divine  grace  triumphed  over  the  tempta- 
tions which  it  brought  with  it,  made  them  different  from  other  blessed  souls. 

*  An  epicycle  was  one  of  the  special  terms  of  the  Ptolemaic  sjrstem,  which  assamed  that 
each  planet  moved  in  a  circle  which  always  had  its  centre  in  the  circumference  of  the  great 
orbit  of  the  planet.  I  n^ed  not  enter  into  the  astronomic  reason  for  this.  Milton,  it  wm  be 
remembered,  probably  following  Galileo,  sneen  at  them  (P.  L.  viii.  84). 

T  Dione,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  was  the  mother  of  Venus  Aphrodite,  and, 
with  Cnpid,  the  son  of  Venus,  shared  the  worship  which  was  paid  to  her  (Hesiod,  Tkeog. 
353 ;  Hom.  //.  V.  370).    For  Dido,  see  yEn.  i.  657-660. 

13  Ventis  as  a  planet  is  now  before  the  sun,  and  now  behind,  known  in  the  morning  as 
Lucifer  (Jsa,  xiv.  12),  in  the  evening  as  Hesperus. 

IS  The  accent,  as  before  (C.  ii.  23),  is  instantaneous.  All  that  he  knows  is  that  the  face  of 
Beatrice  is  radiant  with  a  new  glory  ;  and  in  the  brightness,  lamps  yet  more  bright  are  dis* 
cemed,  dancing  rhythmically  in  their  joy. 
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And  as  within  a  flame  a  spark  we  see, 

And  as  within  a  yoice  a  yoice  we  hear. 

When  one  is  firm,  one  changes  fitfully, 
So  then  in  that  light  other  lamps  appear, 

Moving  in  circle,  more  or  less  in  speed,  » 

Methinks,  as  is  their  gaze  eternal  clear. 
Never  did  winds  from  chilly  clouds  proceed 

So  swift,  invisible  or  visible. 

That  would  not  seem  as  slack  and  slow  indeed 
To  one  who  had  those  lights  divine  seen  well,  95 

Come  to  US,  leaving  off  their  winding  dance, 

Begun  where  Seraphim  in  glory  dwelL 
And  behind  those  that  did  in  front  advance 

Sounded  "  Hosanna,"  so  that  aye  since  then 

I  long  it  should  once  more  my  soul  entrance.  so 

And  one  of  them  drew  nigh,  and  in  this  strain 

Began  alone :  '^  All  ready  now  are  we' 

To  do  thy  will,  that  in  us  joy  thou  gain. 
We  turn  with  princedoms  that  in  high  Heaven  be, 

One  orbit,  one  revolving,  and  one  love,  35 

As  in  the  world  'twas  said  of  old  by  thee,^ 
'  Te  who  with  simple  will  the  third  Heaven  wJone^ 

And  are  so  full  of  love,  that,  thee  to  please, 

Best  for  a  while  shall  not  less  welcome  prove.** 
And  when  mine  eyes  had  turned  away  from  these  m 

To  seek  my  Lady  with  due  reverence, 

And  were  by  her  content  and  set  at  ease, 


IB  The  description  comes  from  an  expert  in  music,  who  distinguished  between  the  canto 
ftrmo  of  one  who  sustained  the  main  theme  of  song,  while  other  voices  varied  in  their 
melodious  play  around  it. 

A  The  "  visible "  winds  are  the  lightning-flashes  which  medifleval  meteorology  explained 
as  being  caused  by  the  collision  of  opposing  currents  (7Wx.  ii.  37). 

*  Sciaphim  are  named  as  being,  in  the  current  Angelolo^  of  the  time,  those  who  excelled 
in  lov4^  as  the  Cherubim  (C.  xi.  36-38,  xxviii.  99)  excelled  in  knowledge. 

^  Have  we  the  feeling  which  had  been  often  felt  after  the  psalmody  of  earth  transferred 
to  the  Hosanna  of  Paradise?    For  Dante's  loiw  of  music,  comp.  Purg,  iL  108. 

*^  The  joy  of  the  blessed  souls  conrists  in  imparting  joy.  They  are  ready  to  satisfy  the 
denres  of  the  poet  because  his  very  presence  among  them  has  satisfied  their  desires.  That 
presence  is  dear  to  them  because  in  the  Cannme  which  they  quote  (C.  xiv.},  and  on  which 
he  evidently  looks  back  with  a  parental  fondness,  he  had  already  sung  their  praises. 
According  to  the  classification  of  the  seven  spheres,  that  of  Venus  belongs  to  the  Principali- 
ties (C.  xxviii.  Z25  ;  Conev.  ii.  6). 
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Back  to  that  light  they  turned  whose  eloquence 

So  much  had  promised,  and  ''  Speak,  who  aie  ye  ? " 

My  voice  exclaimed  with  eagerness  intense.  45 

Ah !  how  that  light  grew  more  and  more  to  see 

When  I  thus  spoke,  through  that  great  gladness  new 
Which  came  to  crown  its  old  felicity. 

Thus  changed,  it  spake :  ^'  The  world  my  presence  knew 

Short  time  below,  and  had  it  been  but  more,  bo 

Much  ill  that  shall  be  then  should  not  ensue. 

My  great  joy  hides  me  from  thee,  and  doth  pour 
Its  radiance  round  about  me,  and  conceals, 
Like  creature  whom  its  own  silk  covers  o'er. 

Thou  lov'dst  me  much,  good  cause  that  love  reveals ;  55 

For  had  I  stayed  below  I  then  had  shown 
More  than  the  budding  leaves  of  what  love  feels. 

That  left  bank  that  is  watered  by  the  Khone, 
Where  with  the  Sorga's  waters  it  is  blent, 
Me  for  a  while  as  sovereign  lord  did  own,  w 

**  I  follow  the  reading  "  /7t*  cAi  sUU"  rather  than  its  variants  "  Deh!  chit*  and  others. 

^  The  speaker  is  Charles  Martel  {b.  lajo,  d.  Z995X  son  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples  {Pur^.  vii. 
zaj,  XX.  70),  and  titular  king  of  Hungary.  He  married  ^xagz)  Clemenza,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg.  Commentators  describe  him  as  fair  in  person,  a  lover  of 
music,  and  song,  and  beautv  in  all  its  forms.  In  1304  he  stayed  for  twenty  days  in  Florence 
waiting  for  the  return  of  his  two  brothers  from  France,  and,  as  lines  55-57  show,  he  and 
Dante  were  drawn  together  by  the  ties  of  a  warm  and  intimate  friend^ip.  Possibly  he  took 
the  place  in  the  poet  s  heart  which  had  been  left  vacant  b^  Guide  Cavalcanti  (H.  x.  6^). 
Villani  (viii.  x^  dwells  at  leiu^th  on  the  magnificence  of  his  retinue,  in  green  and  scarlet,  with 
shields  on  which  the  arms  of  Naples  and  Hungary  vrere  embkizoned  in  red  and  gold. 

^  The  words  probably  point  to  hones,  which  he  had  diared  with  Dante,  that  he  might 
have  averted  the  contest  between  his  father's  house  and  that  of  Araj^on. 

S3  Few  comparisons  are  more  absolutely  original.  The  silkworm  hides  it^lf  in  its  own 
silk  ;  the  spirits  are  ^eathed  by  the  effulgence  of  their  own  joy.  In  C  xxvi.  97  we  have 
another  of  the  same  kind,  perhaps  even  stranger. 

'B  The  words  seem  almost  to  imply  a  David  and  Jonathan  attachment,  yet,  unless  we 
assume  that  he  was  one^  of  an  embassy  to  Naples  at  the  time  of  Charles's  coronation 
there  as  king  of  Hungary  in  xaQo,  their  personal  intercourse  must  have  been  Umited  to  the 
short  period  of  Charles  s  stay  at  Florence.  Possibly  the  idealist,  **  trasmutabiU  sem^r$*' 
(C.  V.  99),  dreamt  a  dream  of  being  a  king's  friend  with  an  opening  for  doing  great  thmgs. 
Charles  was  at  once  the  heir  of  Provence  through  his  grandmother,  Beatrice,  of  Naples,  in 
direct  succession  to  hix  father,  of  Hungary  ^though  with  a  title  not  undisputed),  through  his 
mother  Mary,  of  Sicily,  through  his  wife,  Clemenza,  and  would  have  found  in  his  children 
heirs  at  once  of  the  houses  of  Hapsburg  and  of  Anjou.  Such  a  prince,  bright,  fascinating, 
friendly,  might  welj  have  seemed  to  Dante  likely  to  be  among  the  mightiest  potentates  of 
the  time,  inaugurating  a  reign  of  poice.  His  death  was  probably  the  first  of  the  great  dis* 
appointments  which  were  the  disapline  of  his  life,  and  whicn  culminated  in  the  deadx  of  Henry 
of  Luxemburg  fyol.  i.  p.  cix.)  As  it  was,  the  succession  of  Charles  Robert,  son  of  Charles 
Martel,  to  the  throne  of  Naples  was  disputed  by  his  uncle  Robert,  the  third  son  of  Charles  II., 
who  was  recognised  as  heir  by  his  father's  will.    Clemenza  died  a  few  days  after  her  husband. 

69  The  Sorgue,  memorable  in  its  connexion  with  Petrarch,  flows  from  Vaucluse  into  the 
Rhone  a  little  above  Avignon. 
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And  tbat  horn  of  Ansonia  whose  extent 
Ban,  Catona,  Gaeta  doth  hold, 
Whence  to  the  sea  are  Tronto,  Yeide  sent 

Already  did  my  brow  the  crown  enfold 

Of  that  fair  land  where  Danube's  waters  flow,  «s 

When  they  no  more  their  German  banks  behold  ; 

And  fair  Trinacria,  which  doth  darkened  show 
Between  Pachynum  and  Peloms,  near 
The  golf  where  Eurus  doth  most  fiercely  blow, 

(Not  through  Typhceus,  but  the  sulphur  there,)  to 

Would  haye  still  waited  for  the  kingly  line 
That  through  me  Charles'  and  Rudolph's  stamp  doth  bear, 

If  evil  rule,  which  ever  wrath  doth  twine 

Bound  subjects'  hearts,  had  let  Palermo  be, 

Nor  to  the  cry  of  'Death !  Death  !  Death ! '  incline,      75 

And  if  my  brother  had  foreseen  this,  he 
The  greedy  Catalonians'  poverty 
Had  fled,  that  he  from  trouble  might  be  free ; 

For  truly  there  is  need  of  heedful  eye, 

His  own,  or  others',  that  upon  his  boat^  m 

O'erladen,  no  more  heavy  load  should  lie. 

His  nature,  which  doth  bear  degenerate  note. 

Niggard  from  bounteous,  such  troops  had  employed 
As  had  not  cared  o'er  heaped-up  chest  to  gloat." 

^  B«ri,  on  the  Adriatic  coast ;  Gaeta,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  Catona  (with  v,  i.  Crotona), 
on  the  southern  point  of  Calabria,  opposite  Messina,  are  named  as  limits  which  practically 
adade  the  whole  of  Aasonia»  Southern  Italy.  Two  rivers  bear  the  name  of  Verde,  one  a 
tributary  of  the  Tronto.  not  far  from  Ascoli,  tne  other  is  identified  with  the  Garigliano.  Here 
BobaUy  the  latter  is  momt,  the  object  being  to  give  the  two  boundaries  of  iaa  kingdom  of 
Naples.    Comp.  Pttrg,  iiL  13Z. 

*  The  country  watered  by  the  Danube »  Hungary;  Trinacria = Sicily.  Pachynum  and 
Pdonts  are  two  of  the  promoniories  whidx  form  the  points  of  its  triangle. 

*  £un»  is  the  south-east  wind,  or  sirocoO)  which  blows  over  the  Gulf  of  Catania. 
Dante,  as  a  physicist,  is  careful  to  note  that  he  does  not  accept  the  legend  that  the  Titan 
Typhceus,  buried  under  liAXiA  {.Met.  v.  346-352 ;  jEn.  iiL  560-587),  was  the  cause  of  the 
cniptioa  and  the  wind. 

T*  Dante  puts  the  condemnation  of  the  tyranny  which  led  to  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (he  was 
wventecn  wnen  the  tidings  reached  Italy  in  April  zsSa)  into  the  mouth  of  the  grandson  of  the 
tyrauL  Thai  cry  of  "  Death  "  rang  through  all  Italy,  and  was  even  now  echoing  in  his  ears, 
u  I  mistake  not,  we  may  find  other  echoes  in  S,  viii.  8  ;  Can*,  iv.  43.  Had  the  two  friends 
coQvetsed  00  the  tragedy  when  they  met  in  1394? 

^  Robert,  the  younger  brother  of  Charles  Martel  (n.  on  I.  5^),  was  Duke  of  Calabria,  but 
did  not  come  to  the  throne  of  Naples  till  1309.^  He  and  his  brother  John  were  left  as 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  Alphonso  of  Aragon  in  zaQz,  and  were  only  liberated  on  the 
intervention  of  Boniface  VIII.  in  June  1295  TPurg.  vii.  zx9,  xx.  79).  Robert,  on  his  return 
to  Naples,  brought  with  him  many  Catalan  officers  and  other  dependants,  and  their  greed  of 
gain  passed  into  a  proverb,  at  least  in  Naples,  as  a  burden  which  the  exchequer  could 
icaroely  bear. 

"  The  liberality  of  Charles  II.  is  the  only  virtue  whidx  Dante  allows  him  (C  zix.  zaS). 
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**  Because  I  deem  the  lofty  bliss  enjoyed  » 

Through  this  thy  speech,  by  me,  0  Master  mine, 
There,  whence  all  good  starts,  where  its  goal  doth  bide, 

Is,  as  I  see  it,  seen  by  eyes  of  thine, 

It  more  delights  me,  and  this  too  is  dear, 

That  thou  discem'st  it  in  the  Mind  divine.  m 

Glad  hast  thou  made  me ;  e'en  so  make  it  clear, 
Since  in  thy  speech  I  find  perplexity. 
How  from  sweet  seed  can  bitter  plant  appear." 

So  I  to  him ;  and  he  to  me :  '*  Could  I 

To  this  thy  question  but  one  truth  explain,  « 

To  what  thou  tum'st  thy  back  thou'lt  turn  thine  eye. 

The  Good  which  all  this  realm  thy  steps  attain 
Turns  and  contents,  so  works  that,  as  a  might. 
Its  Providence  in  these  vast  orbs  doth  reign : 

And  not  alone  things  seen  with  prescient  sight  loo 

Dwell  in  that  Mind  that's  in  itself  complete, 
But  with  them  all  that  works  to  keep  them  right 

And  so  where'er  this  bow  sends  arrow  fleet. 
It  falls,  predestined,  to  its  end  foreseen. 
As  dart  directed  to  its  centre  meet.  los 

If  this  were  not  so,  then  this  Heaven  had  been, 

Where  now  thou  walkest,  such  that  it  would  be 
Of  ruin,  not  of  wisest  art  the  scene. 

This  cannot  chance  unless  those  stars  we  see 

Be  ruled  by  Minds  that  feeble  are  and  frail,  uo 

The  First  Cause  failing  to  work  perfectly. 

Would'st  thou  this  truth  should  more  itself  unveil  t " 
"  Not  so,"  said  I,  "  for  'tis  impossible 
That  Nature  should  in  necessaries  fail." 


The  avarice  of  Robert  is  noted  by  VUlani  (xii.  zo).  Petrarch,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
received  his  crown  of  laurel  at  his  hands,  praises  him  to  the  skies  as  a  patron  of  letters. 
Benvenuto  confirms  Dante  with  an  anecdote.  Robert  had  quoted  to  his  Chancellor  the  text 
*'S^rihts  mH  rm/i s0imt/'  And  the  Chancellor  replied  "JC(fiertut,  ubitmlipilat"  {Scart, 
and  Butt.)    Cooip.  Purg:  vii.  124,  zx.  79. 

W  The  joj  of  Dante  at  seeing  and  hearing  his  friend  are  mingled  with  a  new  difficulty. 
He  had  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  heredity.  His  friend's  words  (L  8a)  seemed  to  imply  the 
opposite.  The  answer  is  found  (x)  in  the  general  truth  that  the  providence  of  God,  working 
through  the  stellar  influences  0*  99)f  ordereth  all  things  welL  If  that  were  not  so,  the  cosmos 
of  the  world  would  become  a  chaos  (comp.  Hooker,  E.P.  i.  z.  9,  a  ;  Cohv.  iii.  zsX  and  this 
would  imply  imperfection  not  only  in  the  angelic  intelligences  (1.  37)  which  guide  the  stars, 
but  in  their  Primal  Cause,  /.#.,  in  God  Himself. 
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Then  be :  "  Now  say  if  it  would  be  less  well  115 

For  man  on  eartb  were  be  not  citizen." 

"  Yea,"  said  I ;  **  here  no  reason  need'st  thou  telL" 
"And  can  this  be  unless  the  lives  of  men 

Differ  on  earth,  through  office  different  ? 

No,  if  your  Master  writes  with  wisdom's  pen."  i» 

So  to  this  point  deductively  be  went^ 

And  then  concluded  :  *'  Therefore  needs  must  be 

That  diverse  are  the  roots  of  each  man's  bent  : 
So  here  a  Solon,  Xerxes  there  we  see, 

Here  a  Melchizedek,  and  there  the  man  las 

Whose  flight  through  air  marred  his  son's  destiny  ; 
The  spheral  nature,  which,  like  seal,  its  plan 

Stamps  on  man's  mortal  wax,  works  well  its  art. 

But  difference  of  hostel  doth  not  scan. 
Tlience  comes  it  Esau  bath  bis  separate  part  190 

In  birth  from  Jacob,  that  Quirinus  came 

From  sire  so  base  he  claims  from  Mars  to  start. 
A  generated  nature  still  the  same 

Pathway  would  take  as  those  that  generate, 

Unless  God's  providence  that  law  o'ercame.  133 

Now  before  thee  is  that  behind  of  late, 

But  that  thou  know  that  I  in  thee  delight. 

Thee  with  corollary  I'll  decorate. 
Ever  doth  Nature,  if  perchance  it  light 

On  alien  fortime,  like  all  other  seed  no 

Out  of  its  own  soil,  fail  to  work  aright ; 

ut  The  answer  to  the  ()ucsuon  is  assumed  from  Arist.  /W.  i.  z,  and  is  expoandcd  at  length 
in  if«s.  L  Z9-Z4*  Man  is  t^  nature,  that  is,  by  God's  appointment,  bom  for  a  corporate,  not 
aa  iadiiridaal,  life.  He  finds  his  perfection  as  member  of  a  state.  But  a  state  implies 
difenity  of  gifts,  characters,  functions,  and  theref(»e  there  is  this  diversity,  wrought  as  before 
through  the  stellar  influences,  in  the  characters  of  those  who  compose  it.  As  extreme 
instances  of  this  diversity  we  have  Solon,  Xerxes,  Melchisedcch,  and  Daedalus.  And  the 
planets  work  out  their  .appointed  function  without  looking  to  the  stock  from  which  men 
qinng.  Esau  and  Jacob  are  children  of  the  ume  parents  (Augustine  somewhat  more 
logically  tadces  them  as  an  argument  against  the  astrologers.  Civ.  Da,  v.  4).  Quirinus 
(»  Romolus),  the  son  of  Rhea  Silvia  b^r  an  unknown  father,  was  so  famous  a  warrior  that 
men  ascribed  his  parentage  to  Mars.  It  is  singu'ar  to  find  Dante  rejecting  what  Vizgil  gives 
as  history  (^js.  L  274) 

J"  The  doctrine  of  heredity  therefore  holds  good,  subject  to  the  provision  that  it  is  not 
a  necessary  law,  but  may  be  OKxlified  by  the  Divine  Will  working  through  the  stars  or 


I*  The  practical  inference  from  the  theory  is  that  Nature  gives  the  qualities  which  fit  men 
for  a  vocation  of  some  kind,  but  that  circumstances,  >./.,  the  results  of  man's  perversity, 
thwart  her  purpose.  What  was  wanted  for  a  perfect  polity  was  that  men  should  study  a  man's 
qualities  as  indicating  his  vocation.  As  it  was,  they  too  often  made  the  bom  soldier  a  monk, 
uxi  the  bom  king  a  preacher.    The  allusions  come  appropriately  from  Charles  MarteL    His 
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And  if  the  world  below  would  give  good  heed 
To  Nature's  first  and  fundamental  rule, 
Then  would  it  have  a  virtuous  race  indeed ; 

But  ye  still  turn  off  to  religion's  school  i^r* 

One  who  was  bom  to  gird  himself  with  sword. 
And  take  as  king  some  sermonising  fool ; 

And  so  your  track  the  right  road  hath  ignored." 


CANTO  IX, 

Tlte  Loven  in  the  Heaven  of  VenuM^CuniBDa — Fdeo  of 

ManeUUi — Eahab, 

When  that  thy  Charles  had  thus,  Clemenza  fair, 
Made  all  things  clear,  he  cited,  one  by  one. 
The  ills  his  seed  through  cunning  frauds  should  bear. 

But  said,  ''Be  dumb,  and  let  the  years  roll  on." 

So  I  can  say  but  this,  that  wailing  due  & 

Will  come  for  all  wrongs  that  to  you  are  done. 

And  now  that  holy  light's  life  yet  anew 

Turned  to  thie  Sun  which  fills  it  with  its  rays, 
As  to  that  Good  where  ''  All  in  all "  is  true. 

Ah  !  souls  deceived,  unholy  in  your  ways,  lo 

Who  turn  your  hearts  from  good  like  this,  and  long 
With  upturned  brows  for  vain  and  false  displays ! 

elder  brother  Lewis  abdicated  his  princely  rights,  became  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  in  1296  was 
made  Bishop  of  Toulouse  by  Boniface  Vlll.^  Robert,  who  became  king  of  Najples,  on  the 
contraiy  {ViiL  xii.  z<A  gave  himself  to  philosophy  and  theology  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Dominican  preacher.  How  he  could  sennonise,^  when  occasion  offered,  may  be  seen  in  his  letter 
to  the  Florentines  after  the  memorable  inimdation  of  the  Amo  in  1933  (Fx'Z^  xii.  4).  Dante's 
feeling  were  embittered  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  ally  of  the  Florentines  throughout 
in  their  resistance  to  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  and  on  the  Emperor's  death  had  been  appomted 
Vicar  of  the  Empire  in  Italy  by  the  Pope. 

1  The  wife  and  daughter  of  Charles  Martel  were  both  named  Clemenza.  Most  of  the 
ancient  commentators  refer  the  words  to  the  latter.  The  former,  however,  seems  more  likely. 
She  was  known  to  Dante  in  the  beauty  of  her  youth,  and  her  daughter,  wife  of  Louis  X.  of 
France,  was  probably  not  so  known.  Some  writers  identify  Clemenza  with  the  mother  of 
Charles,  but  she  was  Mary  of  Hungary. 

0  The  words  refer  to  the  treatment  of  Charles's  children  by  his  brother  Robert,  who 
maintained  his  position  as  kin^  of  Naples  in  defiance  of  their  rightful  claims  (see  n,  on  C.  viii. 
55).  The  retribution  implied  m  1.  6  is  found  in  the  death  of  Robert's  brother  Peter  and  his 
nephew  Carlotto  at  the  oattle  of  Monte  Cattini^  in  that  of  his  only  son,  Charles,  Duke  of 
Calabria,  and  the  invasion  of  Apulia  by  Lewis,  kmg  of  Hungary  {Vill,  ix.  63). 

l<^  The  reproach  is  general  in  terms,  but  is  obviously  meant  for  the  WTong*doers,  Robert  and 
his  counsellors,  implied  in  1.  a.    The  readings  vauy  between  *^faiur9  tmpie^  and  **/aine  ed 
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And  lo !  another  of  that  shining  throng 

Approached  me,  and  its  will  to  give  delight 

Made  known  by  flashing  forth  a  ray  more  strong.  is 

The  eyes  of  Beatrice,  fixed  aright 

Upon  me,  as  before,  assured  me  well 
Of  dear  assent  to  my  desire  for  light. 

^'  I  pray  thee,  quickly  meet  my  wish,  and  tell, 

O  Spirit  blest,"  I  said,  "  by  some  sure  sign  20 

That  in  thy  mind  my  thoughts  reflected  dwell." 

And  then  that  light,  which  yet  as  new  did  shine, 

From  out  the  depth  whence  erst  its  song  flowed  on, 
Drew  near,  as  though  good  deed  brought  joy  divine. 

*^  In  that  part  of  the  land  that  vile  has  grown,  2s 

Italian,  which  between  Bialto  lies 
And  where  Piava's,  Brenta's  springs  are  known, 

A  hill  is  seen,  not  over-high,  to  rise, 

Whence  'gainst  that  land  erewhile  was  downward  driven 
A  fiery  torch  in  hostile  enterprise.  » 


U  The  other  splendoor  is,  as  1.  3a  shows,  Cunizca»  who,  in  answer  to  Dante's  wish,  tells  the 
story  of  her  life.  It  was  a  sufficiently  strange  one.  The  sister  of  Enelin  da  Romano  (A. 
zx8o),  she  had  been  married  in  laza  (probaUv  it  was  a  political  SBarriage)  to  Richard,  Count 
of  St.  Boiiiface>  the  head  of  the  Guelphs  of  Verona.  She  fascinated  Sordello  {Purg.  vi.  74, 
Tii.  3),  and  with  him  left  her  husband  s  house.  Sordeilo  went  to  Provence,  and  she  retirnl 
to  her  brother's  Alberic's  court  at  Treviso,  where  she  had  an  intrigue  with  a  knight  named 
Booio.  On  his  death  Exselin  gave  her  in  inarriage  to  Count  Rainier  of  Bragannu  She  next 
^ipears,  00  his  death,  as  the  wife  of  Salione  Buzzicazini,  Esselin's  astrologer.  After  the 
death  at  Entelin  {H.  xiL  zio)  and  his  brother,  she  found  a  retreat  in  Florence.  The  last 
fact  known  of  her  u  that  she  made  her  will  in  that  city  (xa65X  in  the  house  of  Cavalcante  dei 
CaTalcanti,  father  of  Dante's  friend  Guido  tH.  x.  53).  One  wonders  at  first  that  so  stem  a 
judge  as  I>u>te  did  notplace  her  along  with  Semiramis  or  DidOt  or,  at  least,  as  waiting  to  pass 
tlirough  the  cleansing  fire  of  Pttrg.  xxvii.  49.  The  fact  just  recorded  contains,  perluips,  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  Her  latter  days  at  Florence  were  said  to  have  been  marked  by 
piet^  and  charity.  Even  before  that,  she  was  said  to  have  relieved,  as  far  as  she  could,  the 
victims  of  Eoehn's  oppression.  By  her  will  she  gave  freedom  to  her  serfs  (Troja,  Velt,  Z856,  p. 
394)1  The  date  of  her  death  is  tmknowiL  It  is  possible  that  Dante  himself  may  have  had  early 
■Minories  of  the  gracious  penitent  lady,  still  retaining  much  of  the  fascination  of  her  former 
bonty,  or  may  have  heard  of  such  memories,  and  ot  the  romance  of  her  love  for  the  great 
Mantnan  poet  firom  Guido  Cavalcanti,  who  was  sixteen  years  older  than  himself.  Anynow, 
hebelievea  that  ^e  had  repented,  and  therefore  did  not  shrink  from  placing  her  in  Paradise. 
He  remembered,  it  may  be,  the  story  of  a  certain  woman  who  also  had  nad  five  husbands  {John 
iv.  zBX  of  a  woman  whose  sins,  that  were  many,  were  forgiven  her  because  she  loved  much 
{Lukt  viL  47)1  We  Englishmen,  at  all  events,  may  remember  that  Archbishop  Tenison  did 
not  refuse  to  preach  Nell  G  wyiine's  funeral  sermon,  and  assumed  in  it  that  she  silso  had  found 
pardoo  and  peace  in  the  Paradise  of  God.  Brownmg,  who  identifies  Cuaizza  with  the  Palma  of 
ta^S^rdeUo^  the  daughter  of  Ezzelin,  gives  a  very  different  version  of  her  Rtory  and  character  ; 
but,  as  in  tM  case  01  Sordello,  we  have  to  regret  the  absence  oi  u»y  ^ice*  just^ficathfes. 

3>  The  Marca  Trevigiazia  is  described,  after  Dante's  manneri  by  its  boundaries,  the  Rialto 
(ff  Venice,  the  Brenta  on  the  east  {H.  xv.  7),  which  rises  in  the  hill-country  of  Chiarentana, 
and  the  Piava  on  the  west,  both  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

*  The  hill  is  Romano,  between  Padua  and  Bassano,  on  which  stood  the  cattle  of  the 
t^rrant  Ezzelin.  P.  Dante  reports  a  tradition  that  the  mother  of  Ezzelin  dreamt  before  his 
birth  that  alw  brought  forth  a  fiery  torch,  the  flame  of  which  devoured  the  whole  country 
found  (/f.  xiL  zzo). 
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To  this  and  me  one  parent  stock  was  given : 

Cunizza  was  I  called,  and  I  shine  here 

Because  o'ercome  by  this  bright  star  of  Heaven. 
But  joyfully,  self-pardoning,  I  bear 

What  caused  my  fate,  nor  doth  it  breed  annoy,  35 

Which  to  your  crowd,  perchance,  will  strange  appear. 
Of  this  bright  jewels  radiant  in  its  joy, 

Which  of  our  heaven  nearest  is  to  me. 

Great  fame  remained,  nor  aught  shall  it  destroy. 
Until  this  century  quintupled  shall  be.  «<> 

See  if  man's  course  for  virtue  should  decide, 

So  that  new  life  may  come  when  this  shall  flee ! 
And  yet  they  think  not  thus  who  now  abide 

'Twixt  Tagliamento  and  Adige's  shore. 

And,  though  sore  smitten,  mourn  not  for  their  pride.     ^ 
But  soon  shall  Padua  dye  the  lake  with  gore 

Which  bathes  the  walls  of  old  Yicenza's  town. 

As  stubborn  against  duty  as  of  yore. 
And  where  Cagnan'  and  Sile  both  flow  down, 

One  lords  it  proudly,  goes  with  head  reared  high,  so 

The  web  to  catch  whom  is  already  thrown. 
And  Feltro  yet  will  wail  the  treachery 

Of  its  base  shepherd,  guilty  so  that  none 

To  Malta  came  for  like  delinquency. 

M  The  thought  U  a  development  of  that  of  Lethe  and  Eunoe  in  Puirr.  xxxxiL  Conizra 
telb  how  her  lue  had  been  swayed  by  the  influence  of  Venus,  with  no  touch  of  shame,  or  even 
sorrow.  All  had  worked  for  good,  and,  strange  as  it  might  seem  to  those  who  knew  not  the 
secrets  of  the  new  life,  she  could  rejoice  in  aU. 

V  The  light  is  Folco  of  Marseilles  G*  94)*  The  words  of  L  40  have  been  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  Folco's  fame  (he  died  in  1331)  shouM  last  to  the  year  1500,  or  1800,  at  6500, 
according  to  the  meaning  given  to  "  incinqtia.**  Was  the  poet  reckoning  oa  the  immortality 
of  fame  given  to  Folco  through  his  own  vene  ? 

tf  The  people  of  the  Trevisa  March  (the  two  boundaries  are  named  in  L  44)  are  con- 
demned  as  wanting  in  the  energy  which  seeks  after  fame.  Their  sufferings  under  Ezzelin 
had  not  led  than  to  repentance,  and  therefore  Cunixza  prophesies  of  the  yet  sharper  punish- 
ments that  are  in  store  for  them. 

^  Vicenza  lay  between  the  Guelph  city  Padua  and  the  Ghibelline  Verona.  After  the 
death  of  Ezzelin  in  1250  it  became  subject  to  Padua,  which  in  1311  expelled  Henry  VII. 's 
vicar^  and  massacred  tne  Ghibellines  (Viii.  ix.  36 ;  Purg.  vi.  91).  Can  Grande  was  then 
appomted  Imperial  Vicar  of  Vicenza,  and  defeated  the  Paduans  in  1314  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bacchigiione,  on  which  both  cities  stand,  dyeine  its  waters  with  their  blood,  because  they 
had  heM  out  against  their  duty  to  the  Emperor,  Henry  VII. 

^  The  two  rivers  named  meet  at  Trevisa.  The  noble  who  lords  it  hanghtilv  is  Richard 
da  Camino,  son  of  the  good  Gherardo  ofPurg.  xv.  124,  who  was  assassinated  (13x9)  while 
pbymg  at  chess,  as  some  said,  at  the  instigation  of  Can  Grande,  while  others  saw  in  it  the 
revenge  of  a  noble  whose  wife  he  had  se<uiced.  For  him,  therefore,  Cunizza  says,  the  web 
of  destiny  was  already  woven  (Mumt.  Ann.  13x2,  in  Scart.) 

OS  The  Bishop  of  Feltro  was  Alessandro  Novello  (x2o8-X3ao).  In  13x4  he  surrendered 
some  Ghibelline  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  palace  to  the  PodesUi  of  Ferxara,  by 


PAR.  c.  IX.]  JOY  BRINGS  BRIGHTNESS,  49 

Full  large  would  be  the  vat  in  which  should  run  » 

The  blood  of  the  Ferrarese  that  he  shed, 
And  weary  he  who,  weighing,  one  by  one, 

The  drops  this  kind  priest  shall  have  lavishM 
To  show  his  zeal  for  party ;  gifts  thus  famed 
To  that  land's  life  shall  be  close  fashionM.  oo 

Above  are  mirrors,  Thrones  ye  them  liave  named. 
And  thence  God  doth,  as  judging,  on  us  shine, 
So  that  right  good  seems  all  we've  thus  proclaimed." 

Here  she  was  silent,  giving  me  a  sign 

That  she  had  turned  elsewhither,  as  she  flew,  sq 

Along  her  orbit,  on  her  former  line. 

The  other  glad  one,  whom  before  I  knew. 
Became  a  thing  resplendent  to  my  sight. 
As  when  the  sun  lights  up  a  ruby's  hue. 

On  high  through  joy  there  comes  increase  of  light,  70 

As  smiles  appear  on  earth ;  but  down  below. 
As  the  mind  grieves  the  shade  grows  dark  as  night. 

''  God  seeth  all ;  from  Him  thy  sight  doth  flow," 
I  said,  "  0  blessed  spirit,  so  that  nought 
Of  what  He  wills  escapes  thy  power  to  know.  75 

That  voice  of  thine,  whence  joy  to  Heaven  is  brought. 
With  song  that  ever  flows  from  those  blest  fires, 
Who  of  their  six  wings  have  a  mantle  wrought, 

Why  fails  it  now  to  answer  my  desires  9 

I  had  not  lingered  so  for  thy  demands,  so 

Elnew  I,  as  thou  my  heart,  what  thine  requires." 

whom  they  were  put  to  death.  Malta  was  apparently  a  prison  where  priestly  criminals  were 
sentenced  to  a  life*lon£  confinementt  but  commentators  are  at  sea  as  to  its  locality,  Rome, 
Uontefiascone  on  the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  and  Cittadella  in  the  Paduan  territory,  beiiy;  all 
Bamed.  The  Chron.  Patav.  in  Murat  Antiq.  Ital.  vt.  1x^9,  describes  the  opening  ot  this 
prison  in  1256,  when  its  inmates  were  led  out,  worn  and  haggard  and  shrinicin^  from  the 
Bght.  On  the  other  hand,  Scartasrini  decides  in  favour  of  a  prison  at  Viterbo,  mentioned  in  an 
nnpobli^ed  chronicle  as  having  been  buik  in  1255  for  prisoners  condemned  by  the  Pope,  and 
known  as  La  Malta.  Such  a  prison.  Dante  says,  would  be  the  fit  abode  for  the  priest  who 
had  taken  this  way  of  showing  that  ne  was  true  to  his  party — a  way  only  too  congenial  to 
the  sanguinary  temper  of  his  countrymen. 

^  The  Thrones  are  the  third  order  of  the  hierarchy  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (c.  7). 
They,  lake  other  angels,  are  as  mirrors  reflecting  the  Divine  knowledge  of  things  past,  present, 
and  to  corn^  and  thus  Cunizza  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  her  predictions.  Comp.  C  xxviit. 
103 ;  Conv,  it  6. 

^  On  Cunizza's  departure  the  soul  of  Folco  glows  with  a  new  brightness,  that  being  the 
sign  of  joy  in  Paradise,  as  are  smiles  on  earth,  even  as  gloom^  or  darkness  are  signs  of  sorrow 
in  HelL  Encouraged  by  that  brightness,  Dante  applies  to  him  for  further  knowledge.  The 
student  will  note  tne  tour  de  force  of  the  verbs  formed  from  pronouns  in  1.  73, 8z — sHnluiat 
n^inhuusi,  Ttimmi-- which  I  have  been  compelled  to  parapnrase.  The  fires  with  the  six 
wings  are  die  Seraphim  of  Isai,  vi*  8. 

VOL.  IL  D 
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**  The  greatest  vallej  where  the  aea  expands/' 
Then  in  this  strain  his  words  began  to  flow, 
*'  Except  that  ocean  compassing  all  lands. 

Between  discordant  shores  so  far  doth  go  ^ 

'Grainst  the  sun's  course,  it  makes  meridian 
There  where  at  first  it  forms  horizon  low. 

Along  that  valley's  shore  my  childhood  ran, 
'Twixt  £bro  and  the  Magra,  which  divides 
With  short  course  Genoese  from  Tuscan  man.  » 

With  the  same  sun  from  dawn  till  darkness  hides, 
Lie  Buggea  and  the  land  from  whence  I  came, 
That  with  its  own  blood  warmed  its  harbour-tides. 

Folco  that  people  called  me,  who  my  name 

Knew  well,  and  now  this  sphere  by  me  in  turn  w 

Imprest  becomes,  as  I  by  it  became ; 

Because  not  more  did  Belus'  daughter  bum, 
Sychseus  and  Creusa  both  betrayed. 
Than  I  while  yet  my  youth  was  apt  to  learn, 

l^oT  that  deluded  Rhodopean  maid,  ^^ 

Demophoon's  victim,  nor  Alcides,  when 
At  lole's  fair  shrine  his  soul  was  laid. 


S2  Thejreatest  valley  is  the  Mediterranean ;  the  sea  that  engirdles  the  earth  is  the  great 
ocean.  The  former  is  described  after  Dante's  astronomical  manner  as  making  its  western 
extremity  the  horizon  to  the  meridian  of  its  eastern,  iW.,  as  extending  over  ninety  degrees  of 
the  earth's  surface  {Purg.  xzviL  x). 

w  The  river  Macra  or  Magra,  in  the  Lunigtana,  was  recognised  in  Dante's  time  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Genoese  territory  and  that  of  Florence.  The  Ebro  is  the  Spanish  river 
of  that  name.  Marseilles  is  supposed  to  lie  half-way  between  the  twO|  nearly  in  the  same 
meridian  of  longitude  u  Buggea,  a  city  in  Algeria.  Tlie  slaughter  referred  to  is  that  described 
by  Lucan  (iii.  57a)  as  taking  place  when  Brutus  besieged  Marseilles. 

M  Folco  or  Folchetto  is  named  in  ^.  £.  it  6  as  a  Proven9al  poet.  The  facts  reported  of 
him  are  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Genoa ;  that  he  wrote  Canz^m  and 
Serventi  after  the  manner  of  the  Troubadours ;  that  he  was  high  in  favour  with  Richard  I. 
of  England  and  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse ;  that  he  loved  the  wife  of  another  patron, 
Barale  of  Marseilles,  and  to  conceal  hu  uassion  pretended  to  love  her  sister ;  that  on  her  death, 
and  that  of  his  own  wife,  he  renounced  the  world  and  entered  a  Cistercian  monastery ;  thac 
he  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Albigenses.  It  is  obvious  that  some  portions  of  this  history  presented  a  pazallel,  more  or  less 
close,  to  Dante's  own  experience^  and  may  have  drawn  out  his  sympathy  for  the  strangely 
adventurous  life. 

M  The  daughter  of  Belus  s  Dido.  Sychsus  was  her  first  husband.  Creusa,  the  first  wife 
of  iEneas  {/f.  v.  63 ;  /fijs.  L  7ao-7aa). 

100  Phyllis,  of  Mount  Rhodope  in  Thrace,  was  beloved  by  DemophSon  of  Athens.  On  his 
desertm^  her  she  was  changed  into  an  almond  tree  (Ovid,  HeroiH.  ii.)  Hercules,  after 
conquenns  Eurytus,  king  of  Thrace,  fell  in  love  with  his  daughter,  lole,  brought  her  to  his 
home,  and  hence  roused  the  jealousy  of  Deianeixa  {fiieL  ix.  134-238 ;  Heroid.  ix.  5,  and 
Soph,  iruch,} 


*AR.c.ix.]  RAHAP.  5^ 

Here  motim  we  not,  but  smile  for  what  was  then  ; 
Not  at  the  guilt — that  comes  not  to  oui  mind — 
But  at  the  Foresight  ordering  all  for  men.  iob 

Here  gaze  we  on  the  skill  which  hath  designed 
Such  vast  effect,  and  so  the  good  we  see, 
From  world  on  high  to  world  below  consigned. 

But  that  each  wish  of  thine  thou  bear  with  thee 

Fulfilled,  that  had  its  birth  in  this  our  sphere,  i^o 

My  speech  a  little  while  prolonged  must  be. 

Thou  fain  would'st  know  whom  light  encircleth  here. 
One  who  beside  me  sparkling  so  is  seen. 
As  flashes  sunlight  on  the  waters  clear. 

Now  know  thou  that  within  there  rests  serene,  ^i^ 

Bahabj  and  being  in  our  hosts  arrayed, 
Is  in  their  highest  order  sealed  as  queen. 

She  by  this  Heaven,  where  comes  to  point  the  shade 
Which  your  earth  casts,  was  welcomed  first  of  all 
The  souls  with  which  the  Christ  His  triumph  made.     i»> 

Well  was  it  she,  as  trophy,  should  recall 

Somewhere  in  Heaven  that  glorious  victory. 
Which  to  the  lot  of  outstretched  hands  did  fall. 

Because  she  saw  with  fond  and  favouring  eye 

Joshua's  first  glory  in  that  Holy  Land,  125 

Which  the  Pope  keeps  not  much  in  memory. 

1*  The  secret  cf  the  calm  joy  of  the  souk  that  had  been  sinful  is  explained.  Lethe  has 
taken  away  all  painful  memory  of  evil  {Purg.  xxxiii.  g{6),  and  it  is  seen  only  as  being  what, 
when  repented  of,  it  actually  was — a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things.  The  induction  is  carried 
Cuther  m  the  case  of  Rahab  the  harlot  Ijash,  n.-vt.\  who  was  foremost  amon^  the  souls 
nscoed  by  the  Descent  into  Hell.  I  have  not  found  any  earlier  trace  of  this  belief.  She  is 
named  as  an  example  of  the  "harlots"  who  "enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven"  Hsid.  Hisp. 
Cmmm.  m/w.  li  )  Rahab  is  not  named  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  which  is  ihe  starting- 
point  of  most  traditions  on  the  subject. 

IIS  'file  earth's  shadow  is  assumed  to  terminate  on  the  surface  of  Venus.  The  souls  that 
were  in  the  three  lower  spheres  were,  that  is,  still  in  the  shadow  of  earthly  affections,  and 
tfaerefeie  excluded  from  the  higher  degrees  of  blessedness. 

19  Rahab,  tl/.,  had  been  in  the  Limbux  Pairum  {H,  iv.  46-63),  waiting  for  salvation.  She 
shared  in  the  triumph  of  the  Descent  into  Hades,  and  of  all  the  souls  then  rescued,  she  was 
the  first  to  find  her  appmnted  sphere  in  Venus.  One  wonders  at  not  finding  the  Magdalene 
in  that  planeC  Did  Dante  avoia  the  conunonplaces  of  mediaeval  tradition,  or  did  he  question 
the  tradidoo,  which,  from  Gregory  the  Great  onward,  identified  her  with  the  "  woman  which 
was  a  sinner  "  of  Luke  vii.  4a  f 

I'l  The  words  have  been  explained  f x)  of  the  two  hands  that  were  nailed  on  the  cross, 
(a)  of  those  of  Rahab  as  she  let  down  the  spies,  (3)  of  those  which  Joshua  stretched  out  in 
prayer  and  thus  obtained  victory  ^Eccius.  xlvi.  x-3).  Of  these,  (x)  seems  preferable.  The 
act  that  the  harlot  of  Jericho  was  m  Paradise  was  a  witness  of  the  redeeming  love. 

I*  Acre  had  been  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  X991.  Neither  Nicholas  III.  nor  Boniface 
VIII.  had  taken  active  measures  for  a  new  crusade.  Still  less*  was  that  to  be  expected  from 
the  spontaneous  action  of  one  of  the  Avignon  Popes.  If,  as  is  probable,  this  Canto  was 
written  after  the  death  of  Henxy  VII.,  we  may  remember  that  he  had  planned  a  crusade 
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Tliy  city,  which,  was  planted  by  his  hand 

Who  fiist  in  leb^  pride  his  Maker  sptumed, 
And  by  whose  envy  so  much  woe  was  planned. 

Brings  forth  and  spreads  the  flower  which  cnrse  hath  earned,  i» 
Which  leads  the  sheep  and  eke  the  lambs  astray. 
Since  it  the  shepherd  to  a  wolf  hath  turned. 

For  this  the  Gospels  men  hare  cast  away. 

And  the  great  Doctors,  while  Decretals  claim 

Such  study  as  their  maigins  soiled  betray.  i» 

The  Cardinals  and  Pope  devour  the  same, 

Nor  ever  turn  their  thoughts  to  Nazareth, 
Where  Gabriel  once  with  wings  wide  open  came. 

But  Yaticano,  and  what  else  is  yet 

Sacred  in  Borne,  the  chosen  burial-place  140 

Of  warriors  who  in  Peter's  line  were  set^ 

Shall  soon  be  freed  from  the  adulterous  race." 

(ym.  ix.  j)k  Qement  V.  and  Tohn  XXII.  contented  themselves  with  raising  money  for  it 
(vol.  i.  p.  cxiiL)  The  transition  from  Jericho  to  Fiorenoeandthe  vicesof  the  Popes  seem^  some* 
what  abrupt.  Her  resistance  to  the  Emperor  had  clearly  embittered  the  fediOKS  of  the  enie 
against  the  dty  of  his  birth  and  the  Gudph  cause  with  which  die  was  identified.  '  To  him 
Florence  is  a  plant  of  Satan's  planting,  fruitful  in  a  malignant  envy  like  his  {Matt,  xv.  13  ; 
Witd.  ii.  34).  The  coins  of  Florence,  gold  as  well  as  silver,  were  stamped  with  the  lily,  a 
fleur-dfljft^  which  was  the  badge  of  Uie  city,  and  were  hence  known  as  florins.  ^  They 
served  as  a  standard  of  currencv  throughout  Italy,  and  were  reproduced,  with  the  addition  of 
his  name,  by  Pope  John  XXII.  at  Avignon  in  xyn  {Vill.  uc.  171).  So  Dante  says  the 
greed  of  gain  had  turned  the  shepherd  into  a  wolf  (//^.  i.  49). 

i**  Forged  decretals,  edicts,  and  letters  of  the  early  Popes  first  appeared  under  Nicholas 
I.  in  the  ninth  centurv.  They  were  received  as  authentic  by  Innocent  III.,  and  became  the 
chief  armourjr  of  the  Popes  in  their  warfare  again^^t  the  Empire.  Gr»ory  IX.  had  five  books 
of  them  compiled  by  Raymond  da  Pennaforte.  Boniface  VIII.  added  a  sixth.  In  M<m.  iii. 
3  and  Rp.  ix.  7  Dante  speaks  with  the  utmost  scorn  of  the  theologians  who  gave  their 
whole  time  and  study  to  tnem,  deserting  Augustine  and  Gregory,  Amnrose,  Dionysiua,  and 
Beda.  Roger  Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  vents  his  wrath  upon  the  students  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  civil  law,  the  basis  of  the  Ghibelline  theory  of  polity,  which  was  "  destroy- 
ing the  Church  of  God,  and  throt«gh  which  the  whole  world  was  lying  in  wickedness." 
Comp.  Stud,  c  55 ;  Op,  Tert.  c.  34. 

l<7  The  Popes  care  little  for  Naxareth,  either  as  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  they  ought 
to  recover  to  Christendom  by  a  new  crusade,  or  as  the  starting-point  of  the  Gospel  record. 

1^  The  prophecy  is  of  the  nature  of  an  echo  of  that  of  the  Veltro  of  H.  i.  loi,  and  of  the 
vision  of  Purg.  xxxii.,  and  refers  probably  to  the  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  in  1303,  as  the  great 
corrupter  of  the  Papacy.  Possibly  there  may  be  an  expression  of  a  hope  not  quite  extin- 
guished even  by  Henry  VI  I. 's  death. 
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CANTO  X. 

The  Foufth  Heaven,  of  tke  StLn—!I%e  Theotogiam-'Albeii  of  Cologne— 

Thonuu  Aguimoi,  and  others. 

Gazing  upon  His  Son,  with  that  high  Love 
Which  each  alike  breathes  forth  eternally, 
The  first  gteat  Power,  all  human  speech  above, 

Whatever  in  mind  or  place  revolves  on  high. 

Made  with  snch  order  that  who  looks  thereon  s 

Can  never  fail  to  taste  His  majesty. 

Look  thou  with  me,  O  Beader — look  straight  on 
To  those  high  spheres,  and  chiefly  to  the  part 
Where  the  two  movements  intersecting  run, 

And  there  b^n  to  revel  in  the  art  lo 

Of  that  Workmaster,  who  doth  love  it  so 
Within  Himself,  His  eyes  ne'er  from  it  part 

See  how  from  thence  the  path  oblique  doth  go 
Of  that  great  circle  which  the  stars  doth  bear 
To  satisfy  the  world  that  seeks  to  know.  15 

And  if  their  path  did  not  thus  wind  and  veer. 

Much  of  Heaven's  virtue  would  be  spent  in  vain, 
And  every  power  below  would  feel  death  near. 

And  should  it  distance  more  or  less  attain 

From  the  straight  line,  then  much  were  incomplete,       -20 
Above,  below,  throughout  the  world's  domain. 

Now,  Beader,  sit  thou  still  upon  thy  seat, 

Musing  o'er  that  which  doth  full  meal  precede, 
If  thou  would'st  rather  joy  than  tedium  meet. 

1-*  The  theology  of  the  poet  is  an  echo  of  that  of  /akn  i.  3-xo;  Coi.  i.  z6  :  /fei.  i.  2  ;  as 
aho  of  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds.  The  Primal  Might,  sc.  the  Father,  created  the 
unirene  through  the  agency  of  the  Son.  The  love  of  whioi  he  speaks  is  the  Spirit  that 
"procecdeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son."  To  contemplate  this  is  to  "  taste  "  something  of 
the  Divine  perfection,  and  to  this  the  reader  is  invited  to  uplift  himself. 

'  The  two  motions  which  intersect  are  those  of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  from  east 
to  west,  and  thai  of  the  sun  and  the  planets  on  the  ecliptic,  and  the  point  of  intersection  is 
that  of  the  vernal  eqiiinox,  which  is  assumed,  as  in  /^.  L  3^  as  near  the  date  of  the  poem. 

V  The  thought  is  like  that  of  Hooker,  £,  P.  i.  3,  a.  If  the  relation  of  the  ecliptic  to  the 
c<iuator  were  other  than  it  is,  seasons  and  climates  and  stellar  influences  would  be  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  life  would  pass  into  death,  and  the  Divine  purpose  would  be  frustrated 
iCcmv.  iL  15X  Virtue  and  potency  are  distbguished  from  each  other,  as,  in  the  terminology 
of  Ariatode,  the  form  and  the  matter. 

tt  The  bench  on  wUch  the  reader  sits  is  either  that  on  which  the  student  sits  at  his  desk. 


54  THE  POETS  ASCENT.  [fab.,c.  x. 

I  serve  the  meal ;  thyself  from  henceforth  feed ;  ^ 

Because  the  subject  whereof  now  I  write 
My  whole  attention  for  itself  will  need. 

The  minister  of  Nature,  chief  in  might, 

Who  on  the  world  imprints  Heaven's  virtue  great^ 
And  measures  time's  succession  with  its  light,  » 

Arriving  at  the  point  I  named  of  late, 

Was  circling  forward,  in  the  spires  whereon 
Each  hour  it  doth  to  us  ^proximate ; 

And  I  was  with  him ;  yet  had  knowledge  n6ne 

Of  tlMit  ascent,  except  as  one  doth  know,  ss 

Just  as  it  twmes,  the  thought  he  lighteth  on. 

Tis  Beatrice  who  dbth  guide  us  so 

From  good  to  better  ihus  immediately. 
Time  can  no  measure  of  Imr  movements  show. 

How  lustrous  must  have  been  her  bTiUiancy  m 

Within  the  sun's  bright  sphere,  to  wbieh  I  came, 
By  light,  and  not  by  hue,  seen  vividly ! 

Though  help  from  art,  use,  genius  I  should  claim, 
I  could  not  others  to  conceive  it  teach : 
Let  them  believe,  and  long  to  see  the  same.  45 

And  if  our  thoughts  are  poor,  and  dull  our  speech 
For  such  high  theme,  no  wonder  need  there  be, 
For  ne'er  beyond  the  sun  man's  eye  might  reach. 

Such  was  e'en  there  the  fourth  great  family 

Of  the  great  Sire  who  doth  its  thirst  allay,  so 

Showing  what  "  Son  "  and  "  Spirit "  signify. 

or,  as  in  the  meUphor  of  Cohv.  i.  i,  the  guest  at  the  banquet  The  "  foretaste  "  of  1.  23  rather 
points  to  the  latter.  We  note  in  I.  37  Dante's  consciousness  of  his  calling  as  the  prophet- 
poet  of  science  as  well  as  theoloffy.  Seldom,  perhaps,  has  any  <»ie  fulfilled  (looking  to  his 
environment)  so  entirely  as  he  did.  Dr.  Westcott's  description  of  the  "  perfect  theolo^an  "  as 
one  who  "  would  require  to  be  a  perfect  scholar,  a  perfect  physicist,  and  a  perfect  philosopher  " 
(Paper  on  TheolcgictU  Examinationsy 

^  We  pass  to  the  sphere  of  the  greater  light  that  rules  the  day,  quickens  the  world  with 
its  heat  and  with  its  light  gives  the  measurement  of  time.  And  the  season  is  that  from 
which  the  sun  rises  earlier  every  day,  sc.  the  vernal^  equinox  (1*  33)1  the  stm  being  in  Arie& 
llie  ascent,  as  before  (C  ii.  23,  v.  93),  had  been  instantaneous,  as  are  the  movements  of 
thought.  In  this  he  was  in  accord  with  Aquinas,  who  discusses  the  question  whether  the 
saints  in  heaven  move  in  time,  and  answers  it  in  the  affirmative ;  ^e  time,  however,  being 
imperceptible  on  account  of  its  extreme,  infinitesimal  brevity  {Summ.  iii.  Su^.  84,  3X 

^  The  souls  in  the  sun,  those  of  the  ^;reat  theologians,  are  visible  not  by  features,  or  even 
by  colour,  but  only  by  a  brightness  which  was  greater  than  that  of  the  body  of  the  sun,  and 
words  were  wanting  to  describe  that  brightness. 

^  The  two  verbs  imply  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  the 
eternal  procession  of  the  Spirit,  the  Father  being  Himself  the  "  Sun  of  Angels,"  and  standing 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  two  Divine  Persons  as  the  sun  does  to  the  lig^  and  heat 
which  issue  from  it  {Conv.  iiL  xs). 


PAB.  a  X.]  THE  POETS  WELCOME.  55 

Then  Beatrice  spake :  **  Give  thanks,  I  sar, 
Give  thanks  unto  the  Sun  of  Angels,  who 
To  this,  the  Sun  of  Sense,  hath  led  thy  way." 

No  heart  of  man  did  e'er  itself  subdue  » 

To  worship  God  in  self-surrendering  fear. 
With  loyalty  of  will  so  promptly  true, 

As  I  did  when  thoee  words  fell  on  mine  ear ; 
And  so  my  love  in  Him  was  fixed  awhile. 
E'en  Beatrice,  eclipsed,  no  more  seemed  near.  w 

She  was  not  wroth  thereat,  but  00  did  smile, 
That  the  bright  glory  of  her  laughing  eyes 
Did  my  one  thought  to  many  things  beguile. 

More  lights  I  saw  in  life  and  triumph  rise, 

And,  making  us  their  centre,  wreathe  us  round ;  «; 

Less  bright  their  look  than  sweet  their  melodies. 

So  oft  see  we  Latona's  daughter  crowned. 
And  halo  spread,  when  misty  is  the  air. 
So  that  it  keeps  the  cone  wherewith  she's  bound. 

In  Heaven's  high  courts  whence  hither  I  repair,  to 

Are  many  gems  so  beautiful  and  bright. 
They  may  not  from  that  realm  pass  otherwhere. 

Such  was  the  song  of  those  thus  clothed  with  light ; 
Who  takes  not  wings  that  he  may  thither  fly. 
May  wait  until  the  dumb  bring  news  aright.  75 

Then,  with  sweet  songs,  those  burning  suns  on  high 
Around  us  wheeled  three  times  in  measure  due, 
Aa  round  fixed  poles  the  stars  move  equably. 

Dames  in  unfinished  dance  I  seemed  to  view, 

Who  pause  awhile,  in  silence  giving  heed,  w 

Till  they  have  learnt  the  new  notes  through  and  through ; 

<*  Th«  adoring  gaze  is,  as  it  were,  an  anticipation  of  the  beatific  vision  and  the  highest 
object  of  hum^Jiiove.  Even  Beatrice  in  her  idealised  character,  as  impersonating  Heavenly 
Wudom,  suffers  a  temporary  eclipse.  The  human  consciousness,  which  had  been  for  a 
momient  one  with  God,  is  restored  to  its  perception  of  the  plurality  of  creation  by  her  smile. 

V  The  faittar  halo  seems  to  have  been  a  special  object  of  Dsmte's  contemplation  {JPurg. 
axix.  T%), 

"  The  jewels  of  the  treasu^  of  Heaven  are  like  those  of  a  Icing's  regalia  on^  earth,  which 
may  not  be  taken  out  of  his  kmgdom,  and  such  was  the  sonff  of  the  ble^ed  spirits  in  the  »un. 
He  who  does  not  soar  thither  in  heart  and  mind  may  as  well  look  for  speech  from  the  dumb 
as  expect  the  translation  of  the  untranslatable.  One  feels  in  writing  the  words  that  they 
apply  to  those  who  follow  in  Dante's  footsteps  as  well  as  to  himself. 

77  The  threefold  circling  may  be  connected  with  the  sacredness  of  the  number  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Trinity,  or  may  represent  the  influence  of  the  Masters  of  those  who  know  on 
memory,  intellect,  and  wiU. 

7*  The  image  reads  like  a  reminiscence  of  Dante's  youthful  days,  when  he  watched  the 
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56  THOMAS  AQUINAS.  [par.  c.  x. 

And  within  one  I  heard  thus :  "  When  indeed 
The  lay  of  grace,  by  which  is  kindled  love, 
True  love,  which  still,  in  loving,  love  doth  breed, 

In  thee  shall  shine  all  former  light  above. 

So  that  it  guide  thee  on  that  ladder  high. 
Whence  who  descends  again  must  upward  move. 

Who  to  thy  thirst  should  from  his  cup  deny 
The  wine  to  quench  it,  knows  not  liberty. 
But  is  like  streams  that  far  from  ocean  die.  « 

Thou  would'st  fain  know  what  kind  of  plants  they  be. 
Thus  garlanded,  encompassing  with  praise 
The  Lady  fair  who  for  Heaven  strengtheneth  thee. 

I  with  the  flock  of  holy  lambs  did  graze 
Which  Dominic  along  a  pathway  led, 
Where  well  h^  fattens  who  ne'er  vainly  strays ; 

Near  on  the  right  is  he  who  was  my  head. 
Master  and  brother,  Albert  of  Cologne  ; 
And  I  am  Thomas,  in  Aquino  bred. 

If  'tis  thy  wish  the  others  should  be  shown,  '» 

Follow  the  words  I  speak  with  wandering  eyes 
Along  the  blessed  wreath  in  order  thrown. 

movements  of  the  fair  dames  of  Florence  as  they  danced,  halttng  daring  a  pause  in  the  music 
to  catch  up  the  time  of  a  new  melody,  to  which  they  then  adapted  their  rhythmic  motion. 
Comp.  Pttf^»  xxviiL  53,  xxzi.  132. 

BS  The  speaker  is  identified  in  line  09  with  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  reads,  without  a  word 
spoken,  the  desire  that  is  in  Dante's  heart,  and  to  gratify  that  desire  is  as  natural  for  the 
spirits  that  glow  with  Divine  love  as  for  water  to  flow  downwards  to  the  s«a.  lu  very 
presence  is  a  proof  that  it  shall  be  satisfied.  To  be  in  Paradise,  to  taste  of  eternal  life,  is  the 
foretaste  and  pledge  of  ultimate  fruition.  The  theologians  gather  round  Beatrice,  tor  she 
represents  Wisdom,  and  wisdom  is  inseparable  from  a  true  theology. 

W  The  condition  of  all  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things  is  the  soul's  withdrawal 
from  the  vanities  of  earth. 
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1360,  and  died  at  Cologne  in  1280.  In  the  list  of  schoolmen  he  stands  as  the  Doctifr  Uni- 
versalu.  It  u  probable  that  Dante  had  been  at  Cologne,  and  may  have  heard  of  hb  fame 
both  there  and  at  Pans  {H.  xxiii.  63). 

»  Thomas,  the  Doctor  Angeiirus,  b,  1227  at  Roccasecca.  near  Monte  Cassino.  where  he 
J^ll  o  JJ*;«  ^  education.  Thence  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  joined  the  Dominican 
S.  S.Sn».  ;«%'*"l^^  "^  '^*'**  ^'^'^  *'  Cologne  and  Paris.  He  was  chosen  as  Master  of 
w^!h  Smtv^H,2^*  »°"P«  ««y»  ^«t  returned  to  Paris  in  125a.  and  there  became  acquainted 
«  t  hf^Mumh  ^'^r  ^^-i^^VJr*'^  ?»*"'»•'  *°«*  ***^»'  °f  "»«"'  meditation  led  to  his  belnk  known 
Sel£now^Sr«?Tw^'"^^  i^^tf'^^j"**"*.**?**  »^^  SicUiesXbut  Albert  prophesfed  that 
once aei^Jf Nlife!  ° w""?^^ cclio  through  the  world,  Later  on  we  find  him  at  Rome,  and 
S?«««S?  hi  Sffif**  ?A*  ^^^\^:^  **«  ^*y  ^  *^«  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  poisoned,  as  it  was 
STve  Sin  Ji  wf  tf.;^^"^*'"  ^^•'T  "5-  ^>!.'"^  Vt  canonised  in  x^lt  ^J>znlc  appears  to 
!Sv^i^«  in  tW  *r  ^*';!  u*  P™t"nd  student  of  his  works,  cspeoally,  as  the  numwous 
references  m  these  notes  wUl  have  shown,  of  the  great  Summa  TkZlogilk.  »»"«=™» 


FAE.  a  X.]  SOLOMON.  57 

That  other  fire-flame  from  the  smile  doth  rise 

Of  Gratian,  who  each  sphere  of  Law's  domain 

80  helped  that  he.  gives  joy  in  Paradise.  los 

The  next  from  whom  our  choir  doth  beauty  gain 
That  Peter  was,  who,  like  the  widow  poor. 
His  treasure  gave  the  true  Churcji  to  sustain. 

The  fifth  light,  shining  with  a  beauty  pure, 

Breathes  from  such  love  that  all  the  world  below         no 
Grayes  to  have  tidings  of  him  true  and  sure. 

Within  it  is  the  lofty  mind,  where  so 

Deep  knowledge  dwelt,  that,  if  the  truth  be  true, 
Such  insight  ne'er  a  second  rose  to  know. 

Next  may'st  thou  light  of  that  bright  taper  view  115 

Which,  in  the  flesh,  had  fullest  insight  clear 
Into  the  angels'  life  and  office  due  : 

And  in  that  little  flame  that  smileth  here 

Thou  see'st  of  Christian  times  the  advocate. 

Whose  Latin  pen  was  to  Augustine  dear.  iso 

>M  The  ipecial  merit  of  Gratian,  the  canooist  of  Chiuai,  was  that  he  undertook  the  work 
of  ffeconcJhng  the  dvil  and  the  canon  hiw.  His  work,  with  the  title  of  the  Comccrdia 
DhnrdoMiium  Canffttaim,  was  written  about  1x50.  He  taught  at  Bolosna,  but  is  said  to  have 
been  a  monk  at  Chiassi,  near  Ravenna,  and  Dante  may  thus  have  had  a  local  reason  for 
giriag  prominence  to  his  name. 

^  Peter  the  Lombard,  the  Magisier  Stnttntiarum,  was  born  circ.  zxoonear  Novara,  was 
the  son  of  poor  parents,  studied  at  Bologna  and  Paris,  and  died  in  Z164  as  Bishop  of  the 
latter  dty.  His  toar  Books  ofSonUnces^  a  compendium  of  the  theology  of  Latin  Christendom 
ia  the  lath  century,  became  the  basis  of  all  works  of  a  like  character,  notably  of  the  Snmma 
of  Aquinas.  The  reference  to  the  widow's  mite  of  Luk*  xxi.  1-4  is  from  his  preface, ' '  CufitnUs 
mUfmidtUPfnmridac  tgnuiUUo  nestrd  cum  pau^erculA  in gtuophylaciunt  Domini  mttier*.** 
'1m  words  that  follow,  **  Ardtta  tcamUre,  o^us  ultra  vires  nostras  agsrt  preesumpsimus" 
amy  well  have  been  in  Dante's  mind  as  applicable  to  his  own  task. 

"  With  the  four  schoolmen  is  joined  Solomon.  Dante  answers  the  question  much 
JitCTittfd  in  the  Middle  Ages,  whether  he  had  been  saved,  in  the  affirmative.  An  elaborate 
trcatiie,  De  la  Saiut  ds  SaUmon,  will  be  found  in  Calmet,  Diction,  (art.  SalomomX  The 
theologians  of  the  Greek  Church,  headed  by  Chrysostom,  were  mostly  for  a  favoiuvbie  judg> 
■eat :  Augustine  and  the  Latin  Others  for  an  adverse.  So  in  the  "  Last  Judgment "  of 
Orcagna  in  the  Stroczi  Chapel  in  Florence  and  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  Solomon  appears  as 
rising  betweeo  the  blessed  and  the  lost,  almost  as  if  halting  between  two  opinions  as  to  his  own 
destmy.  The  scale  was  probably  turned  in  Dante's  mind  bv  the  mystical  interpretation  of 
the  Souf  rfSangs  in  St  Bernard  and  Hugh  of  St.  Victor.  The  "  love  "  of  1.  x  zo  clearly  refers 
to  this. 

U*  Instead  of  the  name  of  Solomon  we  have  the  description  of  z  Kings  iii.  za,  whjch  after- 
wards (C.  ziiL  34-zzz)  becomes  the  startmg-point  of  a  long  explaiution. 

U>  The  pseudo-Dionysins  the  Areopagite,  who,  in  the  traditions  of  Dante's^  time,  was 
believed  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Paris,  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Domitian,  and  to 
have  written  a  treatise  on  the  "  Hierarchy  of  Angels  "  which  Dante  had  clearly  studied,  and 
which  he  exponzids  in  C.  zxx.  and  in  Comf.  ii*  6.  The  writings  ascribed  to  Dionysius  belong 
probably  to  the  5th  century. 

IV  Who  is  meant  has  been  matter  for  conjecture,  (z)  Ambrose ;  (a)  Paulus  Orosius,  a  priest 
of  Tarragona,  who  wrote  a  compendium  of  universal  history  of  the  Bossuet  type,  Adversus 
PaganM,  at  Uie  request  of  Augustine,  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  De  Civiiats  Dei;  and  (3) 
Lictantiua,  chiefly  Known  by  his  treatise  De  Mortihus  Persecutorum,  Of  the  three  guesses, 
(a)  seems  most  prohable.  Brunetto'a  Trisor^  as  far  as  its  history  was  concerned,  was  largely 
bMed,  as  indeed  was  the  smdent  history  of  the  Commedia  {ff.  v.  58  «.),  on  Orosius.  Dame 
names  him  with  Viigil,  Ovid,  Locan,  Cicero,  Livy,  as  among  his  favourite  authors  (K.  E.  ii.  6). 


58.  BOETHIUS-^IGIER.  [par.  c.  x. 

Now  if  thy  mind's  eye  doth  expatiate, 

Following  my  piaises  on  from  light  to  light, 
The  eighth  flame  thou  dost  thirst  to  penetrate. 

In  vision  of  all  Oood  there  finds  delight 

That  holy  soul  who  maketh  manifest  m 

The  cheating  world  to  him  who  hears  aright ; 

The  body  whence  'twas  hnnted  lies  at  rest 
In  Cieldanro,  and  from  agony 
And  exile  came  it  to  this  region  blest. 

Beyond  see  thou  the  burning  breath-flame  high  i» 

Of  Isidore  and  Bede,  and  that  Richard, 
With  whom  in  contemplation  none  might  vie. 

He  from  whom  now  turns  to  me  thy  regard. 
Is  of  a  soul  the  light  so  gravely  wise, 
It.  deemed  the  way  to  death  both  slow  and  hard.  iss 

There  Sigier's  light  eternal  meets  thine  eyes. 

Who,  lecturing  in  the  street  that's  named  of  Straw, 
Unpalatable  truths  did  syllogise," 

Butler  suggests  Victorinus,  also  a  contemporary  of  Augnstine,  and  mentioned  by  him  mb 
having  translated  Plato  (i.  p.  145,  td.  Btm.)  \  but  there  are  no  mdications  that  Da«t«  Icnew 
his  wntingSi  nor  were  they  at  any  time  as  widely  read  as  those  of  Orosius.  Al&ed  tianalated 
the  latter,  with  additions,  into  Anglo-Saxon. 


U*  All  commentators  agree  that  Boethius  is  mmafL  The  strange  vicissitudes  of  his  life 
(6. 470)— high  in  favour  witn  Theodorici  Coosol  in  510 ;  then  suspected  of  plotting  against  his 
master ;  imprisoned  at  PaviajMKllhen  tortured  to  death — might  wcJl  point  -the  moral  of  the 
vanity  of  earthly  greatness.  Dante  names  him  (Cmkv.  ii.  13)  as  one  of  his  chief  guide*  and 
niMiwiliijii  In  the  sorrow  that  fell  on  him  after  the  death  of  Bei^rice.  The  Church  of  St. 
Peter  di  Cieldauro  (of  the  Golden  Ceiling)  at  Payia  was  his  burial-place.  The  local  traditions 
of  that  citv  have  canonised  him  as  St  Severino  (Gibb.  c.  39 ;  Milm.  L,  C.  i.  407-414). 
Boethius  also,  like  Orosius,  was  translated  b^  Alfreo.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that 
the  same  books  fashioned  the  minds  of  the  Florentine  poet  and  the  English  king. 

Ui  (z)  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville  (d.  636),  wrote  an  encyclopaedic  book  under  the  title  of 
Otiginn stu  Etymologia^z.\xvaiSait  De  EccUsiasticis Officii*^  and  another,  D«  Summo  Bono, 
His  works  were  much  studied  in  all  mediaeval  universities,  (a)  Beda,  known  as  the  Venerable, 
the  Monk  of  Jarrow,  is  best  known  bv  his  Ecclesiastical  History^  but  was  also  a  voluminous 
writer  on  astronomy,  chronology^  and  other  subjects.  The  fact  that  the  Italian  poet  i>IaceB 
the  English  historian  in  Paradise  at  least  falls  in  with  the  tradition  that  he  had  visited 
Oxford.  Richard,  the  Meignus  ContemflatOTf  Prior  of  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Victor,  was  one 
of  the  great  mystical  writers  of  the  xath  century  {d.  1173)1  His  treatises,  Ds  stain  iuteriorit 
Bc^famin  mimor^  De  preeparatione  oMtttti  ad  contemplattoMem.  Btnjeumin  major^  Degratid 
coHtempiatioMS^  present  so  many  suggestive  parallelisms  with  the  Comm,  that  Lub.  (pp.  aa^ 
357)  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  devote  thirty  pa^es  of  his  introduction  to  printing  tnem  in 
parallel  columns.  For  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  see  C  xii.  133.  Here  again  the  reverence  !^own 
lor  the  two  i^reat  writers  of  the  great  monastery  at  Paris  falls  in  vrtth  the  tradition  that  Dante 
had  studied  m  that  city. 

U6  Still  more  is  this  the  case  with  Sigier.  Here  we  have  at  once  a  local  knowledge  hardly 
likely  to  have  been  gained  elsewhere,  and  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  one  of  the  least 
known  of  the  schoolmen.  The  Street  of  Straw,  Rtio  du  Fouarrtt  or,  in  Petrarch's  Latin 
{Epist,  di  Son.  ix.  x),  "  Fragosus  straminum  vicusJ'  near  the  Church  of  St.  Tulien  le 
Fanvre  and  the  HOtel  de  Ville,  was  the  Haymarket  of  Paris.  There  the  students  of  the  four 
nations  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts — (x)  France,  which  incltided  the  archbishoprics  of  Paris,  Sens. 
Bourges,  and  Rheims,  and  also  ludy  and  Spain ;  (a)  England,  which  included  Germany ;  (3) 
Normandy;  (4)  Picardy — ^met  to  hear  their  lectures,  seated,  in  the  absence  of  benches,  on  tne 
bundles  of  straw  which  were  ready  to  their  hand  {JLacr,  pp.  4-35).  The  few  facts  known  as  to 
Sigier  are  that  he  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  xjth  century  near  Courtray ;  that  he  was 
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Then,  like  a  dock,  that  calls  ns,  as  by  law, 

What  time  the  Bride  of  God  from  sleep  doth  rise,        140 
With  matin  praise  her  Bridegroom's  love  to  draw, 

Where  the  one  wheel  upon  the  other  flies. 

Sounding  " Ting-ting,  ting-tingy*  with  note  so  sweet 
That. souls  attuned  feel  love's  high  ecstasies. 

So  saw  I  then  that  glorious  circle  fleet  145 

Around,  and  voice  to  voice  make  melody, 
So  rich  that  none  may  know  it  as  complete 

Save  there,  where  joy  endures  eternally. 

one  of  tlie  6rst  disciples  of  Robert  Sorbonne,  the  founder  of  the  ooUege  tliat  bears  his  name  ; 
that  he  taught  the  philosophy  of  Aquinas  ;  was  Dean  of  Notre-Dame  at  Conrtray,  and  was  at 
Paris  attin  in  1355.  Ozan,  (p.  ^ao)  quotes  from  a  document  of  2306  the  fact  that  he  left  a 
legacy,  before  1300,  of  books,  chiefly  the  writings  of  Aquinas,  for  the  poor  students  of  the 
Sorboone.  On  the  other  handf  he  was  accused  of  heresy  in  xajS  before  the  Dominican 
Inquisitor,  Simon  du  Val,  and  acquitted.  To  th^t  accusation  Dante  probably  refers,  not 
vitnout  a  touch  of  fellow-feeling,  m  the  "tmndiosi  vgri**  of  1.  X38.  Bart.  (F.  D.  p.  318) 
quotes  firom  an  Italian  paraphrase  of  the  J?m»mis  de  la  Rou  (^blished  by  Castbls,  Mon^ellter, 
x88i)»  recently  discorered,  the  further  statement  that  Sifter  died,  alter  great  suffenn^,  to 
which  1.  135  probably  refers  (oomp.  Purg.  xvL  zss),  in  Orvieto,  so  that  Dante  may  possibly 
have  met  him  in  Ifidy  as  well  as^  Pari*.  ^  Aroux  (p.  333)  charges  Sigier  with  following 
Averrhoes  in  teaching  a  pantheistic  materialism,  destructive  of  true  thoughts  of  the  per- 
soaality  of  man  and  God,  and  cites  Dante's  praise  of  him  as  evidence  of  complicity.  The 
suspicion  which  was  roused  aydnst  him  drifted  probably  in  this  direction,  but  it  will  be 
xcmembered  that  he  was  acquitted,  and  that  Dante  puts^  his  praises  in  the  mouth  of  the 
great  opponent  of  Averrhoes.  He  was  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  with  the  title  of 
Jm^otMwilia,  in  which  he  at  least  stated  the  arguments  that  might  be  alleged  for  Atheism, 
ana  this  was  probably  the  ground  of  the  suspicion  from  which  he  suffered.  It  is  interesting 
for  English  roulers  to  remember  that  he  must  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Ro|^er  Bacon  s 
at  Pans,  and  th«it  he  too  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  in  1378.  He  was  released  m  1393,  and 
died  at  Oxford  between  that  date  and  1394  {CkarUt,  pp.  37-41).  It  may  be  well  to  note, 
however,  that  Mr.  Paget  Tojrnbee,  in  a  letter  to  the  AauUitgf  (xxix.  338),  gives  evidence  to 
^vove  that  Sigiec  de  Courtrai  did  not  die  till  1341  (the  passage  from  the  Roman  de  la  Rose 


probdftih  «aferiring  to  him),  and  that  Dsmte  refors  to  Sigier  ot  ^rabant,  who  has  been  con- 
founded 1 


with  liis  iMBMsake,  and  to  whom  the  (acts  staled  by  Otanam  probably  refer.  Mr. 
Toynbee  arrives  at  the  concluriuinimi  Im  mm  executed  in  Italy  before  1300.  See  Additional 
NoUt  in  Appendix. 

»  The  comparison  with  which  the  Canto  ends  seems  drawn  from  one  of  the  medissval 
docks,  of  which  the  Cathedrab  of  Strasbuig  and  Wells  furnish  examples,  and  in  which,  as  the 
clock  struck  the  hours,  figures  came  forth  and  wheeled  round  and  round,  as  in  a  dance.  Such 
a  dock,  calling  to  the  Matin  lau<^,  seemed  to  Dante  the  nearest  approach  to  the  movements 
of  the  twelve 
to  have 


"  Full  sickerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  iQge, 
As  is  a  dock,  or  any  abbey  orloge." 

The  date  of  the  Wells  clock,  make  by  a  monk  of  Glastonbury  (Peter  LightfootX  is  said  to  be 
the  eaiiy  part  of  the  14th  century.  I  am  indebted  to  a  letter  from  Lord  Gtim^orpe,  who 
ranks  as  an  expert  in  these  matters,  for  the  following  additional  facts :  that  the  invention 
of  dodcs  of  some  kind  driven  by  machinery  is  generally  attributed  to  Pacificus,  Archdeacon 
of  Verona,  in  the  9th  century,  and  also  to  Grerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  who 
made  a  dock  at  Magdeburg  in  996  when  Archbishop  of  that  dty.  One  was  made  for  West- 
minster Abbey  in  1383,  and  another  for  St  Alban's  m  1336.  Of  none  of  these,  however,  is  it 
reoofded  that  thev  had  the  circular  moving  figures  whicn  Dante  describes,  and  which  I  find 
in  our  clock  at  WdU.  For  another  reference  to  clocks  see  C  xxiv.  13-18.  Froissart  (i.  p. 
750)  describes  a  dock  of  like  structure  at  Dijon  (1363).  One  was  sent  in  1333  by  the  Sultan 
01  Egypt  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.    See  A^ptmUx, 
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CANTO  XL 

Life  of  SL  Francis  of  JMwt,  as  tdd  hy  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Insensate  care,  that  haunts  each  mortal  breast, 
How  inconclusive  are  those  syllogisms 
Which  make  thee  flutter  down  to  baser  rest ! 

This  man  to  law  turns,  that  to  aphorisms, 

And  one  the  priesthood  takes  with  lower  aim,  5 

And  one  seeks  power  by  force  or  by  sophisms ; 

One  seeks  the  robber's,  one  the  statesman's  fame ; 
One,  whom  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh  ensnare. 
Sinks  back  exhausted  to  inaction  tame, 

While  I,  set  free  from  every  clinging  care,  10 

With  Beatrice  in  that  Heaven  on  high 
Received,  so  gloriously  am  welcomed  there. 

And  then,  when  each  to  that  point  had  passed  by 
0*  the  circle  where  he  was  before,  he  stayed. 
As  candle  in  its  stand  stays  fixedly.  u 

And  from  within  that  form,  in  light  arrayed. 

Who  spake  to  me  before,  now  seen  more  bright 
With  smiles  and  purer,  words  I  heard  conveyed  : 

*'  As  I  in  His  rays  kindle  into  light. 

So,  looking  on  that  light  which  is  eteme,  20 

What  stirreth  now  thy  thoughts  I  read  aright. 

1  l*he  opening  words  jieem  an  echo  of  Ptrs,  i.  i — 

**  O  euros  Acminum  !    O  qtuuttum  ett  in  rehu  irnoH*. " 

'Ilie  thought  of  the  defective  syllogisms  that  lead  the  mind  to  earthly  things  seems  to  rise  in 
contrast  with  the  true  syllojosms  of  Sigier,  C  x.  138.  The  term  "  aphorisms/'  the  title  of  the 
^reat  work  of  Hippocrates  (H.  iv.  143)1  i*  used  with  a  technical  precision  for  the  studies 
with  which  Dante,  as  a  memoer  of  the  Guild  of  Physicians  and  Apothecaries,  was  familiar. 

^  The  ''sophisDu"  are  probably  those  of  the  legists  of  Paris,  such  as  William  de  No^aret, 
who  were  the  counsellors  of  Philip  the  Fair  in  his  processes  against  Boniface  Vlll.  and 
the  Templars  iPurg.  xx.  85-93).  So  the  poet  contrasts  the  serenity  of  his  sojonin  in  Panulise 
with  the  manifold  "cares  of  this  world  "  in  which  men  were  engaged  below. 

^  The  image  of  the  clock  (C.  x.  139-14(4)  is  still  before  the  Poet]s  eyes,  as  the  figures  stop 
when  the  dock  has  done  striking,  each  light  as  in  its  own  candlestick. 

^  St.  Thomas  speaks  again.  He  reads  (as  in  C.  x.  91)  in  the  mirror  of  the  divine  know* 
ledge  the  doubts  tnat  are  m  Dante's  mind,  and  proceeds  to  solve  them,  after  his  manner, 
with  a  diitinguo.  The  first,  turning  on  C.  x.  96,  leads  to  the  historv  of  the  great  Mendicant 
Drdersand  their  founders,  whom  Providence  had  raised  up  (11.  98-36)  to  guide  the  Church  into 
true  paths  of  peace  and  ioy.  Starting  from  the  teaching  of  Summ,  i.  63,  7,  St.  Francis 
represents  the  ^raphim,  that  excel  in  love;  St.  Dominic,  the  Cherubim,  that  excel  in  know- 
ledge. To  praise  one  is  to  praise  also  the  other;  but  Aquinas,  himself  a  Dominican,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  brotherhood,  prefers  to  tell  the  story  of  St.  Francis.  As  we  follow  diat 
story  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  Dante  had  probably  been  with  Giotto  at  Assisi,  guiding 
him  in  his  designs  for  the  great  Franciscan  church  there  {Lindug^t  ii.  98-48). 
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Thou  doubtest,  and  dost  wish  my  speech  should  turn 
To  words  so  open  and  intelligent 
That  to  thy  sense  it  should  be  plain  to  learn 

What,  when  I  said  '  he  fattens  well,'  I  meant,  e 

And  when  I  said  *no  second  e'er  arose ; ' 
And  here  we  must  distinguish  each  intent. 

The  Providence, — which  all  things  doth  dispose 
With  such  deep  counsels  that  all  mortal  gaze 
Is  baffled  ere  to  that  great  depth  it  goes —  » 

That  unto  Him  she  loves  might  bend  her  ways 
The  Bride  of  Him  who,  with  a  bitter  cry. 
Espoused  her  with  the  blood  we  bless  and  praise. 

In  fuller  peace,  more  steadfast  loyalty, — 

Her,  for  her  good,  with  two  high  chiefs  endowed,  35 

That  they  on  either  side  her  guides  might  be. 

The  soul  of  one  with  love  seraphic  glowed ; 
The  other  by  his  wisdom  on  our  earth 
A  splendour  of  cherubic  glory  showed. 

Of  one  I'll  speak ;  for,  if  we  tell  the  worth  40 

Of  one,  'tis  true  of  both,  whichever  we  take. 
For  to  one  end  each  laboured  from  his  birth. 

Between  Tupino  and  the  streams  that  break 
From  the  hiU  chosen  by  Ubaldo  blest, 
A  lofty  mount  a  fertile  slope  doth  make ;  43 

Perugia's  Sun-gate  from  that  lofty  crest 

Feels  heat  and  cold ;  Nocer'  and  Gualdo  pine 
Behind  it,  by  their  heavy  yoke  opprest. 

On  this  slope,  where  less  steeply  doth  incline 

The  hiU,  was  bom  into  this  world  a  sun,  50 

Bright  as  this  orb  doth  oft  o'er  Ganges  shine. 

^  The  Tupino,  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  passing  by  Nocera  and  Folig^o 
(memorable  for  the  first  edition  of  the  Commedta,  printed  there  in  1472^,  flows  into  the  Tiber. 
The  description  in  its  opening,  as  throughout,  gives  evidence  of  direct  local  knowledge. 
I1ie  other  stream  is  the  Chiasdo,  flowiujg  from  a  hill  on  which  St.  Ubaldo  had  lived  as  a 
hermit  before  he  became  Bishop  of  Gubbio.  The  hill  is  that  known  as  Subasio,  on  the  slope 
of  which  stands  Assisi,  equidistant  from  the  two  rivers  just  named.  The  road  from  Perugia 
to  Assisi  posses  through  the  Porta  Sole,  and  is  exposed  m  winter  to  the  cold  blasts  from  tne 
hills,  and  in  summer  to  the  scorching  reflection  of  the  siu.  Dante  had  obvioudy  felt 
both  extremes  when  he  was  at  Assisi  with  Giotto.  I  can  testify  to  the  cold  of  the  Porta 
Sole  on  a  wind^  day  in  February.  The  "  grievous  yoke  "  of  Nocera  and  Gualdo  may  refer 
to  their  oppression  by  the  kings  of  Napl^  or  more  probably  by  the  Guelphs  of  Perugia. 
Benvenuto,  however,  takes  the  "  yoke  \  as  refeiring  to  the  mountain  ridge  and  the  cold 
and  storms  which  it  brought  on  the  two  cities. 

^  After  the  full  description  of  Assisi  we  have  the  birth  of  St.  Francis  (ix8a).  Dante  begins 
the  life  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  ThonoM  of  Celano,  "  Qmasi  »l  prittu  in  mumdo,*^    So 
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Whence,  naming  this  spot,  let  not  any  one 

Call  it '  Ascesi ' — that  were  tame  in  sense ; — 
As  *  Orient '  doth  its  proper  title  run. 

Such  was  his  rise,  nor  was  he  far  from  thence,  ss 

When  he  began  to  make  the  wide  earth  share 
Some  comfort  from  his  glorious  excellence ; 

For  he,  a  youth,  his  father's  wrath  did  dare 

For  maid,  for  whom  hot  one  of  all  the  crowd, 

As  she  were  death,  would  pleasure's  gates  unhar.  » 

And  then  before  court  spiritual  he  vowed, 
Et  coram  poire — marriage-pledge  to  her. 
And  day  by  day  more  fervent  love  he  showed. 

Of  her  first  spouse  bereaved,  a  thousand  were, 

And  more,  the  years  she  lived,  despised,  obscure,  6s 

And,  till  he  came,  none  did  his  suit  prefer. 

Nought  it  availed  that  she  was  found  secure 

With  that  Amyclas  when  the  voice  was  heard 
Which  made  the  world  great  terror-pangs  endure  ; 

Nought  it  availed  that  she  nor  shrank  nor  feared,  70 

So  that,  when  Mary  t<airied  yet  below. 
She  on  the  Cross  above  with  Christ  appeared. 

Bonaventun  sees  in  him  the  fulfilment  of  Rev.  viL  a.  The  ''Ganses"  may  have  heen 
suggested  by  the  claims  of  rhyme,  but  from  Dante's  geographical  standpoint,  as  the  eastern 
boundaij  of  the  land  hemisphere,  it  marked  the  first  region  m  which  the  sun's  beams  fell  on 
the  habitable  world,  its  true  birthplace.  It  may  be,  too,  that  he  had  heard  from  Marco 
Polo  or  other  travellers  of  the^  glory  of  an  EUistem  dawn.  Comp.  Purg.  iL  5,  xxvii.  4. 
Such  a  "  day-spring  from  on  hign  "  had  come  upon  those  who  were  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  Assisi  (I  keep  in  the  text  the  old  form,  with  its  allusive  meaning,  used 
by  Dante)  had  become  the  true  Orient  of  Christendom. 

M  Francis,  the  son  of  Pietro  di  Bemardone,  a  merchant  of  Asasi,  followed  his  father's 
calling  in  early  life,  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  between  the  citizens  of  Assisi  and  those 
of  Perugiai  and  on  his  release  began  to  feel  the  calling  to  a  higher  life,  which  should 
reproduce  the  poverty  and  the  lowliness  of  Christ.  The  odl  came  to  him  as  he  heard 
M«Ut.  X.  read  as  the  Gospel  of  the  day  in  the  church  of  the  Portiuncula.  For  the  bride 
whom  he  then  chose,  Povert]r,  from  whom  most  men  shrink  as  from  death  itself,  he  incurred 
his  father's  wrath,  and  in  his  presence,  and  in  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Assisi,  solemnly  re- 
nounced, as  in  his  espousals  with  her,  all  worldI)[  possessions.  Giotto's  frescoes  in  the 
church  at  Assisi.  probably  sugj^ested  by  Dante  himself,  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that 
marriage.    The  Latin  phrase  is  mtrodncM  as  part  of  the  lormula  of  the  solemn  covenant. 

M  The  first  husband  of  Poverty  had  been  the  Christ  ^LtUu  ix.  58 ;  a  Cor.  viii.  9).  The 
marriage  with  her  second  spouse,  St.  Francis,  was  in  1207. 

W  As  elsewhere,  memories  of  Lucan  fv.  510-532)  mingle  with  those  of  Scripture.  Amyclas 
is  the  poor  fisherman  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  who  received  Caesar  in  his  cottage,  and, 
secure  in  his  poverty,  felt  no  touch  of  fear. 

**0  viUe  iutafacultas 
Pauperis  emgustiqtu  latts!  O  muntru  nomittm 
JnteiUcia  DeAm.^ 

Dante  quotes  the  passage  in  Cona,  iv.  13. 

1  The  Mater  Dolorosa  stood  bv  the  cross,  but  as  the  Crucified  One  hung  there,  naked 
and  bleeding,  Poverty  also  was  with  Him. 
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But  lest  I  tell  it  too  obscurely  so, 

By  these  two  loveis,  in  my  speech  diffuse, 

Thou  Poverty  and  Francis  now  may'st  know.  75 

Their  concord  and  their  looks  of  joy  profuse, 
The  loye,  the  wonder,  and  the  aspect  sweet, 
Made  men  in  holy  meditation  muse ; 

So  that  the  holy  Bernard  bared  his  feet, 

The  first  to  start,  and  for  such  peace  so  tried,  «> 

That  slow  he  thought  his  pace,  though  it  was  fleet 

0  wealth  unknown,  true  good  that  doth  abide ! 
iElgidius  bared  his  feet,  Sylvester  too. 
Following  the  Bridegroom,  so  they  loved  the  Bride. 

Then  went  that  Father  and  that  Master  true  as 

With  that  his  Bride  and  that  his  family. 
Who  round  their  loins  the  lowly  girdle  drew  ; 

Kor  was  faint  heart  betrayed  in  downcast  eye. 
As  being  Pietro  Bemardone's  son, 
Nor  yet  as  one  despisM  wondrously ;  w 

But  like  a  king  his  stem  intention 

To  Innocent  he  opened,  who  did  give 
The  firat  seal  to  that  new  religion. 

Then,  when  tiie  race  content  as  poor  to  live 

Grew  behind  him,  whose  life,  so  high  renowned,  95 

Would,  in  Heaven's  glory,  higher  songs  receive, 

With  a  new  diadem  once  more  was  crowned 
By  Pope  Honorius,  from  on  high  inspired. 
This  Archimandrite's  purpose,  holy  found. 

V  The  Joy  of  the  brid^room  and  the  bride  thus  strangely  broueht  together  attracted 
others.  Beniardo  of  Qointavalle  was  the  first  to  join  the  Order  j  .£gidius,  author  of  the 
Verim  Attrea  {d,  at  Perugia,  137a),  the  third.  The  second,  Piero,  is  not  named.  Sylvester, 
the  fouxth,  had  sold  some  stones  to  St.  Francis  for  his  new  church,  and  when  he  saw  him 
distributing  the  money  which  Bernardo  had  given  for  the  poor,  reminded  him  that  he  had 
not  paid  for  them.  Francis  met  his  demand  with  a  handful  of  money,  and  Sylvester  went 
booMB,  and  before  long  offered  himself  as  a  member  of  the  brotherhood. 

^  St  Francis  went  with  his  eleven  disciples,  and  with  the  Rule  of  his  Order,  the  Magna 
ehartm,  pauperteUisy  to  Rome,  and  obtained  the  approval  of  Innocent  III.  The  same  wurd 
is  used  for  the  coid  of  the  Order  as  in  H.  xxvil  93.  One  may  note,  as  a  matter  of  local 
interest  for  Dante,  that  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence  was  connected  with  the 
Fiandscan  Order. 

*  Not  without  a  natural  sympathy,  and  possibly  also  with  a  reminiscence  of  Amydas, 
Dante  notes  the  kingly  bearing  of  St.  Francis  before  the  Pope,  in  spite  of  his  lowly  origin 
and  the  acorn  to  which  his  rule  of  Uife  exposed  him. 

V  Honorius  III.  sdemnly  sanctioned  the  Order  in  1933. 

V  Archimandrite  s  chief  of  a  sheepfold,  was  the  word  used  in  the  Greek  Church  for  the 
head  of  a  monastery.  It  had  been  used  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  and  may  have  survived  in 
some  of  the  monitfteries  of  Southen  Italy  (Soicer.  TJui,  f.  v,) 
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And  after  that,  with  martTr  zeal  untired,  iw 

He,  in  the  presence  of  the  Soldan  proud 
Preached  Christ,  and  those  whom  His  example  fired ; 

And  finding  that  that  race  no  ripeness  showed 
For  their  conversion,  not  to  toil  in  vain. 
He  to  Italians  fields  his  labours  vowed.  los 

On  the  rough  rock  'twixt  Tiber's,  Arno's,  plain. 

From  Christ  received  he  the  last  seal's  impress, 
Which  he  two  years  did  in  his  limbs  sustain. 

When  it  pleased  Him,  who  chose  him  thus  to  bless. 

To  lead  him  up  the  high  reward  to  share  no 

Which  he  had  merited  by  lowliness. 

Then  to  his  brothers,  each  as  rightful  heir, 

Ho  gave  in  charge  his  lady-love  most  dear. 
And  bade  them  love  her  with  a  steadfast  care  ; 

And  from  her  breast  that  soul  so  high  and  clear  j^ 

Would  fain  depart  and  to  its  kingdom  turn, 
Nor  for  his  body  sought  another  bier. 

Think  now  what  he  was  who  the  fame  did  earn 
To  be  his  comrade,  and  for  Peter's  barque 
On  the  high  seas  the  true  path  to  discern.  ijo 

And  such  was  he,  our  honoured  Patriarch ; 

Wherefore,  who  follows  him  as  he  commands, 
Him  laden  with  rich  treasures  thou  may'st  mark. 

But  now  his  flock  so  eagerly  demands 

New  food,  that  it,  of  sheer  necessity,  i» 

In  pastures  widely  difierent  strays  and  stands. 

1U>  Dante  folloMrs  the  tradition  that  St.  Francis,  after  sending  forth  his  disciples  two  and 
two  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  nations  (laxa),  started  for  Acre,  where  he  preached  Christ 
to  the  Sultan.  The  whole  series  of  events  here  related  may  be  seen  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
Franciscan  convent  at  Orta,  at  Assisi,  and  in  the  Chapel  of  Santa  Croce,  Florence. 

"^^  The  rock  is  that  of  Alvemia,  where  St.  Francis  founded  an  oratory  in  12x5.  and  where, 
according  to  tradition,  two  years  before  his  death,  in  X2a6,  he  received  the  stigntata  as  the 
crowning  seal  of  his  mission,  concealing  them  from  the  eyes  of  men,  so  that  they  were  scarcely 
known  by  any  till  after  his  death. 

lis  Poverty,  as  the  lady  he  had  loved  and  wedded,  he  left  to  the  care  of  his  brethren. 
From  her  bosom  he  departed  to  his  reward,  and  desired  no  funeral  honours  but  those  which 
she  could  give  him. 

lis  We  are  again  reminded  of  Giotto,  who  painted  his  famous '*  Navicella"  probably  when 
he  was  at  Rome  in  xa95-x3oo.  Dante  may  have  seen  it  either  in  his  iubilee  visit  or  in  his 
later  embassy  {Lindsay^  ii.  9).  The  mosaic  from  the  painting,  originally  in  the  choir  of  the 
old  basilica,  is  now  seen  in  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's.  The  "patriarch  "of  whom  Aquinas 
speaks  is  Dominic,  the  founder  of  his  own  Order. 

IM  The  "new  food"  may  be  either  the  wealth,  dignity,  and  fame  which  the  degenerate 
Dominicans  were  seeking,  or  the  new  and  more  secular  studies  for  which  they  were  forsaking 
those  by  which  their  great  teachers  had  risen  to  eminence.    In  the  '*  milk  "  toere  is  prolNibly 
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And  as  the  more  his  sheep  thus  scattered  lie, 
And  further  from  him  wander  to  and  fro, 
With  less  milk  come  they  for  the  fold's  supply. 

Some  are  there  who,  in  fear  of  that  loss,  go  uo 

Back  to  their  shepherd,  hut  so  few  they  he, 
That  little  cloth  would  make  them  cowls,  I  trow. 

Now,  if  my  words  are  not  ohscure  to  thee. 

If  thine  own  ears  have  heen  to  learn  intent, 

If  what  I  said  thou  call'st  to  memory,  U6 

In  part  at  least  thy  wish  shall  find  content; 

For  thou  shalt  see  the  plant  which  thus  decays, 
Shalt  see  what  he,  the  leather-girded,  meant 

By  '  well  he  fattens  who  ne'er  yainly  strays,' " 


CANTO  XII. 
The  Lift  of  SL  Dominie  «« Icld  hy  St,  BonateiUura^ 

As  soon  as  that  last  word  had  spoken  heen 
By  that  hlest  flame  who  gave  it  utterance, 
That  holy  mill  to  wheel  again  was  seen  ; 

Nor  did  it  wholly  through  one  whirl  advance, 

Before  another  compassed  it  around,  6 

With  song  to  song  conformed,  and  dance  to  dance, — 

Song  which  ahove  our  Muse  doth  so  redound. 
Above  our  Sirens,  in  those  organs  sweet, 
As  primal  ray  above  the  ray's  rebound 

an  alliision  to  x  Cffr.  liL  a ;  z  Pgi.  iL  a.  The  new  pursuits  of  the  Order  had  marred  the  sim* 
plidty  and  effectiveness  of  their  work  as  preachers.  There  were  some  who  retained  the  older 
and  better  spirit,  but  qnoiMs^ui^ue  reiiquusf  Comp.  Roger  Bacon's  complaint  of  a  like 
<b^geoeracy  among  both  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  {Op.  Ttrt.  c.  65). 


I  take  the  readings  vedral,  and  not  vedra;  correg^eTf  and  not "  correggtr^''  (=  corrrr- 
tionX  The  Dominicans  wore  a  leathern  girdle,  as  distinguish^  from  the  "  cord  of  St.  Francis. 
They  were  cerreggitrs  as  the  Franciscans  vi^ncwdelurs  {H.  xxvii.  67).  What  had  been  baid 
to  Ihmte  would  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  (C.  x.  96)  that  had  perplexed  hinu 

*  Another  circle  of  twelve  blessed  spirits  gathers  round  the  first,  Dante  and  Beatrice  still 
remaining  in  the  centre,  and  moves  wiin  rhythmic  dance  and  song.  So,  the  observer  of  nature 
notes,  we  see  two  rainboMrs  flris  b  the  messenger  of  Juno),  one  (by  a  bold  transfer  of  imagery 
from  sight  to  soundX  the  ecno  of  the  other.  For  the  story  of  Echo,  see  Met.  iii.  395.  i'he 
forsaken  nymph  fades  away  in  her  sorrow,  and  nothing  is  left  of  her  but  her  voice. 

VOL.  U.  E 
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As  oft  our  eyee  thiongli  floating  cloud-mists  meet  lo 

Two  rainbows  paiallel  and  like  in  hue. 
When  Juno  bids  her  handmaid  plj  swift  faet^ 

The  outer  from  the  inner  bora  to  view. 

Like  to  the  speech  of  that  poor  wanderii^  one 

Whom  Lore  oonsomed  as  hot  son  doth  the  dew ;  u 

And  thus  thoj  lead  man's  thoughts  forecasting  on. 
By  leason  of  God's  pact  with  Noah  made^ 
That  earth  no  more  shall  be  with  flood  overran ; 

So  of  such  roses  bright  as  never  fade 

There  circled  round  ns  those  &tr  garlands  twain,  » 

The  inner  in  the  outer  re-portrayed. 

Now  when  the  dance  and  all  the  festal  strain, 
Both  of  the  music  and  the  radiant  flame, 
Of  joyous  love-lights  all  at  once  refrain, 

Instant  and  impulse  for  them  all  the  same,  » 

Just  as  the  eyes,  which,  when  the  will  invites, 
Or  shut  or  open  with  a  single  aim. 

Then,  from  the  heart  of  one  of  thoae  new  lights, 
There  came  a  voice  which  made  me  turn  to  see. 
E'en  as  the  star  the  needle's  course  incites.  » 

And  it  began :  "  The  love  which  shines  in  me 
Draws  me  to  name  that  other  Leader  great| 
Through  whom  my  Master  gains  such  eulogy. 

'Tis  meet  that  each  should  share  the  other's  fate^ 

That,  as  they  fought  together  side  by  sid%  » 

Together  we  their  fame  should  celebrater 

16  The  thought  seems  to  be  that  when  men  see  th«  rainbow  they  remember  Gtit.  tz.  8-17, 
and  have  a  forecast  of  belter  things  tbaa  tb«  plague  of 


so  The  thought  of  the  roec-garlaad  of  isnto,  of  wbick  wc  bav*  tb*  lirst  fruits  here,  cul- 
minates in  the  grand  vision  of  C.  xxxi.  z-24. 

30  The  allusion  to  the  mariner's  cooipasa  is  worth  noting,,  like  the  menlioa  of  ihe  dodc  m 
C.  X.  139,,  as  showing  Dante's  interest  in  applied  science.  Marco  Polo  is  said  to  have 
brought  back  a  knowledge  of  the  propcitiea  of  the  magnetic  ne/c^lc  from  Catbav.  It  \% 
described  by  Guyot  de  Pruvins  in  a  satiric  poem  called  La  BibU  vbl  xx^jfx.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vincent  de  Beauvais  and  Cardinal  de  Vitry  speak  of  it  as  a  marvel  which  they  had 
seen  in  the  East,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  iu  havmg  been  used  for  naaticnl  purposes.  Gvklo 
Guinacdlii  Dante's  master  {Pnrg,  xxvi  97X  alludea  to  it  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  Dante 
{JRim€  AhL  p.  395).  The  fact  dmi  Rojcer  Bacmi  dwells  eai  it  as  a  **  mintcntimm  as  /«r/« 
notutn  "  {O/.  Mm.  p.  383}  indicates  a  poniUs  source  of  Daaie's  knowiedgc  (C  iL  64P-X48  ic) 

91  The  speaker  is  Bonaventura  (J.  ia74X  General  of  the  Franciscan  OrdsL  whok  in  Mum 
~     ~  -       -    -         ■       -jthlmdr 


for  the  story  of  St.  Francis  told  by  Aqninfui.  namtea  the  kle  of  Sc  Dominia  Both  had  fangfal 
together;  both  should  be  united  in  OMna  honowr.  Somctinea  thn  on%  sometuMK  the 
other,  appear  in  old  Italian  paintiapt  enyifed  in  tiM  act  of  pssfping  w^  th*  tiMiag,  edifice 
of  the  Church.    Onopk  L  vo6k 


piaaxiLJ  CALAROOA.  6/ 

The  host  of  Christ  so  dearijr  te-sapplied 

With  aimonr,  in  the  fear  of  ite  high  mga 

Was  fi^owing,  few  and  alow,  by  donbt  aora  tried. 

When  the  great  Empeior  of  the  realm  divina  m 

Was  moved  for  that  imperilled  bond  tcr  eard, 
Kot  for  its  merits,  but  through  giace  benign ; 

And  help,  as  I  have  said,  to  His  Spouse  bam 

By  those  two  champions,  through  whose  wolds  and  deeds 
The  seattered  people  homewatd  'gan  repair.  tf 

In  that  fair  clime  whence  2eph jr  soft  proceeds 
The  young  and  tender  leaves  to  open  wide, 
With  which  our  Europe  clothes  its  verdant  meads, 

Not  far  off  from  the  suigings  of  the  tide, 

Behind  which,  when  its  heat  is  long  and  great^  » 

The  sun  at  times  from  eight  of  all  doth  hide, 

There  Calaroga  stands,  the  fortunate. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  mighty  shield, 
Where  lions  subject  are,  and  subjugste. 

Therein  the  zealous  lover  was  revealed  ss 

Of  Christ's  true  faith,  the  athlete  consecrate, 
EJnd  to  her  friends,  to  those  who  hate  her  steeled. 

His  mind,  when  it  the  Maker  did  create^ 
Was  with  that  living  energy  replete. 
It  made  his  mother  prophet  of  his  fate ;  « 

>B  The  re-anntng  of  the  host  of  Christ  is  identical  with  their  redemptitfB  tod  ronetrsf. 
Their  had  l««c  rhroogb  iu»  the  weapooe  of  the  amouiy  of  light  (£/Jk,  vi.  11-17X  and  Christ 
cause  to  eqeip  Hb  soldieis  with  tkeia.  The  description  that  follows  gives  us  Daate's  view  of 
the  state  of  Western  Christendom  at  the  beginning  of  the  zith  century — heresy  rampant^ 
eiHcureaa  unbelief  creeping  in  (ff.  x.  3a,  6j  ».)t  prelates  and  priests  tainted  with  simony 
(?/.  xix.  f-6)  and  leading  corrupt  liv«s  (M  xr.  10^x13),  and  the  champkms  of  the  ^th  few 
MM  fiv  between. 

^  We  note  the  recunenoe  of  the  name  Emperor,  used  in  ^.  i,  M4.  tl  appcan  once  moroi 
in  C.  zxT.  41. 

*  Spain  is  described  as  the  regian  from  which  the  sephyr  blows.  St  Dominic  was  bom  at 
Calanga  in  Castile,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Tagus  (now  CalahorraX  about 
eighty  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  "  sometimes  "  is  a  note  of  accuracy. 
It  wan  in  the  summer  that  the  sun  seemed,  after  its  long  journey  from  the  east,  to  sink  in 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  beyond  Calaroga.  The  description  is  perha|>s  not  without  a  touch 
of  symbcrfism.  The  Church  was  to  be  wakened  out  of  tne  "winter  of  its  discontent **  by  the 
who  came  from  the  land  of  the  zephyrs.    Comp.  a  like  analogy  in  C.  xi.  54. 


A  As  in  I/.  ZTii.  55-75,  Dante  displays  his  knowledge  of  heraldry  by  describing  the  anna 
of  Castile,  in  which  two  lions  and  two  castles  are  quartered  in  normal  fashion. 

*  The  word  for  "  lover  "  ia  the  same  ae  that  need  in  maJam  parttnt  of  the  giant  who 
W004  the  harlot  in  Purg,  xxxii.  155.  Diez  (p.  za8)  derives  it  from  Germ.  //v»,  the  true 
servant  or  lover.    Domiuic^.  2x70. 

^  Apparent^  ms  eeho  of  ^it.  vL  •54— 

**  Pmreert  tmhjtctb  fi  iMtVarw  mfff^,** 

ai  Tbe  legend  was  that  his  mother  dreamt  that  she-  was  to  give  birth  to  a  dTog  with  a 
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And  soon  as  the  etoponsals  were  complete, 

Which  at  the  font  did  him  to  trae  faith  wed, 
Where  dowei  of  blessing  equal  dower  did  meet^ 

The  lady,  who  for  him  that  promise  said. 

Saw  in  her  dreams  the  issue  wondrous  rare,  <5 

Destined  from  him  and  from  his  heirs  to  spread. 

And  that  the  words  his  calling  should  declaro, 
A  spirit  went  from  hence  the  boy  to  name, 
Named  after  Him,  who  all  his  soul  did  share. 

He  Dominic  was  called,  and  his  the  fame,  to 

As  of  the  tiller  of  the  ground,  whom  Christ 
Chose  as  His  help  His  garden  to  reclaim. 

Servant  and  envoy  was  he  seen  of  Christ ; 

For  the  first  love  which  in  his  soul  found  home, 

Was  for  the  first  great  counsel  given  by  Christ.  n 

Silent  and  wakeful  oft  in  midnight's  gloom, 
He  by  his  nurse  was  seen  upon  the  ground, 
As  though  he  said,  '  To  this  end  have  I  come.' 

0  father !  Felix  both  in  fact  and  sound  1 

O  mother  1  true  Joanna  in  thy  deed,  » 

If  that  name  means  what  in  it  men  have  found  ! 

burning  torch  in  its  mouth ;  that,  troubled  by  the  vision,  she  went  for  comfort  to  the  shrine  of 
an  earlier  St.  Dominic  near  her  home,  and  on  the  birth  of  her  son  called  him  b^  the  same 
name.  A  trace  of  the  legend  survived  in  the  mediaeval  pun  that  the  Dominicans  were 
Dommi  Canes, 

<l  The  espousals  of  St.  Francis  were  celebrated  when  he  was  of  full  age,  with  Poverty. 
Those  of  Dominic,  as  the  great  champion  of  the  faith,  from  which  he  never  swerved,  were 
celebrated  at  his  baptism. 

M  The  godmother  of  Dominic  also  had  her  dream,  and  saw  one  star  on  the  child's  forehead, 
and  another  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  in  token  that  ne  was  to  illuminate  both  East  and  West 
{Benv.) 

70  The  words  probably  refer  to  Aquinas  {Summ,  iiu  i6,  3),  who  gives  the  meaning  of 
Dominicus  as  meaninjs  ''one  who  belongs  altogether  to  ihe  Dominus.**    The  man  Christ 

iesus,  he  argues,  is  Himself  the  Lord,  and  iherdore  cannot  be  rightly  called  Dcmimcus,  but 
is  flesh  may  be  called  caro  dominica, 

71  It  is  Dante's  rule  that  Christ  should  never  be  combined  wiih  any  other  word  as  rhyme. 
Comp.  C.  xiv.  X04,  xix.  X04,  xxxii.  83.  Like  instances  of  the  same  word  thrice  repeated  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis  are  found  in  the  vidi  of  C.  xxx.  95  and  in  the  amnunda  of  Pur^.  xx.  65. 

7S  The  word  "counsel"  is  used  in  its  strict  ethical  sense,  as  contrasted  with  "precept" 
iJSumm.  i.  3.  108, 4(),  as  not  binding  upon  all  men,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  command 
of  Matt.  xix.  31  given  to  the  rich  young  ruler.  Ihe  Order  of  the  Preachers.  like  that  of  the 
Fratrts  Minorts,  was  to  be  an  Order  of  Mendicants.  In  the  traditions  ot  the  Saint's  life, 
Dominic  sold  even  his  books  that  he  might  relieve  the  poor  in  a  time  of  famine,  and  offered  to 
sell  himself  that  he  might  ransom  a  captive  from  the  Moors. 

77  Often  in  his  childhood  the  boy  wat  found  at  midnieht  kneeling  on  the  hard  ground,  and 
when  his  nurse  remonstrated,  answered  in  the  words  which  Dante  puts  into  his  mouth. 

TV  Dominic's  father  was  Felix  Guzman.  Dante  knows  enough  of  Hebrew  to  give  the 
etymology  of  Giovanni  (Joannes  =  Jochanan  =  the  Lord  is  gracious),  but  a  Hebrew  scholar 
would  hardly  have  spoken  in  the  haff-doubtinp^  tone  of  1.  8i._  Comp.  witte,  D.  F.  ii.  43.  An 
interesting  paper  on  Immanuel  and  Dante  in  D.  Gesell.  iii.  423-462  shows  that  Dante  was 
acquainted  with  an  eminent  Jewish  poet  and  scholar.    Comp.  C.  vii.  z-3 ;  voL  L  p.  Izxvi. 
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Not  as  men  labour  now,  for  worldly  greed, 
Following  the  Ostian,  or  Taddeo's  fame, 
Bat  for  tliat  Manna  which  is  food  indeed, 

In  little  time  great  doctor  he  became,  as 

So  that  he  gave  himself  to  tend  the  vine, 
Which  withers  if  the  dresser  merits  blame : 

And  from  the  See,  less  now  than  then  benign 

To  the  honest  poor,  not  through  its  own  offence, 

But  his  who  sits  there  in  degenerate  line ;  to 

Not  that  he  might  with  payment  full  dispense, 
Nor  yet  reversion  of  first  vacant  see. 
Nor  tithes,  which  are  of  God's  own  poor  the  pence. 

Did  he  demand,  but  only  liberty 

Against  the  erring  world  for  that  seed  true  » 

To  fight,  whose  plants  twice  twelve  encompass  thee. 

With  will  and  doctrine  then  himself  he  threw 
In  Apostolic  office  to  proceed, 
like  torrent  which  its  streams  from  high  source  drew ; 


OS  The  Ostian  n  Hennr  of  Susa,  Archbishop  of  Emhnin,  who  was  made  Cardinal  of  Ostia 
fal  is6i  and  died  iTjt,  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Decretals,  and  is  here  taken  as  the 
representative  of  those  who  gave  themselves  to  such  studies.  Taddeo  is  named  in  most  MS. 
01  the  Cfifiv.  (ii.  xo)  as  having  translated  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  into  Italian.  He  is  said  to 
hare  been  of  Florence  (or  Bologna),  to  have  been  a  student  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and 
a  personal  friend  of  Dante's  {Benv.jt  and  to  have  died  in  1395.  Dante's  medical  studies  as  a 
member  of  the  Guild  of  Apothecaries  would  naturally  bring  him  into  contact  with  such  a 
man  {ff.  iv.  143),  and  be  appears  here  as  their  representative,  as  the  Ostian  is  of  Canon 
Law.  The  name  appears  as  a  surname  in  yiii.  xii.  x8.  Some  of  the  older  commentators, 
however,  identify  him  with  Taddeo  Pejpoli,  a  jurisconsult  of  Bologna,  and  therefore  grouped 
with  the  Ostian.  In  either  case,  what  u  meant  is  that  Dominic  abandoned  secular  studies  for 
the  true  "  manna  "  of  heavenly  wisdom. 

»  The  words  imply^  a  survey,  almost  a  visitation,  of  the  Church  as  the  vinejrard  of  the 
Lord  iltai.  v.  4 ;  /«r.  ii.  ax  ;  MatL  xx.  x-i6X  It  is  noticenble  that  the  same  word  is  used 
here  for  the  withering  of  the  vine  as  had  been  used  in  H,  ii.  128  for  the  revival  of  drooping 
flowers,  the  whitenem  being  in  one  case  that  of  the  fading  leafi  in  the  other  of  the  opening 


>*  The  See  is  that  of  Rome ;  Che  degenerate  occupant  of  that  See  at  the  date  of  Dante's 
vision  was  Boniface  VIII. 

»  The  three  applications  which  are  scornfully  noted  as  commonly  made  to  the  Pope  are  (i) 
for  a  dispensation  from  full  payment  of  what  was  due,  either  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract 
or  by  way  of  restitution,  so  that  there  mieht  be  an  abatement  of  50  or  even  66  per  cent. ;  (a) 
the  promise  of  appointment  to  the  first  bishopric  or  other  dignity  that  might  become  vacant — 
a  power  largely  exercised  by  Popes  Boniface  VIII.  and  Clement  V.  in  the  case  of  cathedrals 
and  the  like,  even  in  England  \WeUs  Historical  MSS,  pp.  75,  8x) ;  (3)  an  assignment,  for 
their  personal  use,  of  the  tithes  which  were  rightfully  the  mneritance  of  liie  poor. 

"'  The  fottr-and-twenty  plants  are  obviously  (though  most  of  the  older  commentators  take 
diem  as  the  four-and-twenty  elders  in  Pnrg.  xxix.  8a  for  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament)  the  two  circles  of  Dominican  and  Fianciscam  teachers  by  whom  the  poet  is  now 
surrounded. 

tt  Dominic  obtained  the  sanction  of  Innocent  III.  in  xaxs,  and  proceeded,  with  the  sanction 
of  Honorius  III.  in  iax6,  to  the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  in  Provence,  and  specially  in 
Tonlonse,  calling  in  the  secular  arm  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  For  the  horrors  of  that  persecu- 
tion see  Milm.  L.  C.  vi.  8-aa.  The  watering  of  the  Catholic  garden  points  to  the  laoours  of 
the  Dominican  Order  as  preachers  and  theologians.    Dominic  himself  died  August  6,  xaai. 
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And  80  upon  the  heretics'  false  breed  ^ 

He  fiercely  swept,  most  yehementlj  there. 
Where  rebel  will  did  most  his  course  impede. 

Full  many  streams  from  him  their  waten  baie 
The  garden  Catholic  to  irrigate. 
So  that  its  plants  more  living  might  appear.  ^» 

If  such  was  one  wheel  of  the  car  where  late 

The  holj  Church  found  stronghold  to  defend^ 
And  prored  in  ciril  strife  inviolate, 

Then  should  thj  spirit  clearly  apprehend 

The  goodness  of  the  other,  in  whose  cause  no 

Thomas,  ere  I  came,  proved  so  kind  a  friend. 

But  now  the  wheel  no  more  its  circuit  draws 
O'er  the  same  track,  neglected  and  unloved ; 
And  mould  is  seen  where  wine's  crust  won  applause. 

His  brotherhood,  that  once  straight  onward  moved  us 

And  in  his  footsteps  trod,  now  turns  so  far 
That  what  was  foremost  now  is  hindmost  proved ; 

And  soon  it  will  be  seen  what  harvests  are 

Of  that  bad  culture  gathered,  when  the  tares 

Shall  mourn  the  sentence  that  the  bam  doth  bar.  us 

I  say  that  one  who,  leaf  by  leaf,  compares 

Our  book,  will  find  some  pages  where  'tis  writ— «• 
'As  I  was  wont  to  be,  so  life  still  fares;' 

KV  TIm  chariot  of  the  Chnrcfa  reminds  n%  of  the  imegery  of  Pur]g^,  xxlx,  xoj.  Here,  hew* 
ever,  it  is  a  two-wheeled  chariot,  and  the  two  wheels  are  Dominic  and  Francis  and  the  Orders 
they  respectively  represented. 

U>  As  Aquinas  bad  noted  the  degeneracy  of  the  Dominicans,  so  does  Bonaventiva  (hat  of 
the  Franciscans,  which  is  described  in  four  similitudes.  l*he  track  of  the  wheels  of  its  highest 
point,  t'.e.t  the  life  of  its  founder,  is  no  longer  followed.  The  good  wine  has  turned  sour,  and 
there  is  the  mould  of  decay  instead  of  the  crust  of  ripeness.  I'he  words  are  said  to  have  been 
proverbial,  "  Good  wine  shows  crust,  bad  wine  mould."  The  third  comparison  is  that  they 
place  their  heel  where  St.  Francis  and  his  companions  had  placed  the  point  of  their  feet,  ue.f 
their  course  was  retrograde ;  the  fourth,  that  the  tares  have  tsdcen  the  place  of  the  wheat. 

iv  The  words  probably  refer  to  the  events  which,  when  Dante  wrote,  were  fresh  in  men's 
memories.  In  1394  Celestine  V.  during  his  short  pontificate  had  endeavoured  to  heal  the 
divisions  between  the  "  Spiritual "  Franciscans,  who  claimed  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
founder,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Order,  by  gathering  the  former  into  a  new  Order  as  the 
jPoor  Hermits  of  Celestine.  Boniface  VIII.  abolished  the  Order  in  1303,  and  persecuted 
its  members  as  heretical.  They  were  thus  thrust  out  of  the  Church,  and  as  the  "  Fraticelli," 
taking  the  **  Everlnsttng  Gospel"  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  as  their  standard,  became  the  bite 
noire  of  orthodox  theologians,  and  were  condemned  by  two  Bulls  of  John  XXII.  in  13x7-18, 
probably^  /.#.,  just  before  Dante  wrote  the  Paradiso.  They  complained  that  the  ark  of 
Christ's  Church  (this  seems  to  me  a  more  natural  rendering  than  the  "  store*chest "  of  Butler 
(comp.  C.  XX.  39),  though  there  may  be  au  allusion  to  boui  meanings)  had  been  taken  front 
them  (Milm.  L,  C.  vii.  91,  345). 

Itt  The  volume  is  the  register  of  the  Order,  the  leaves  are  the  individual  members. 

^  Ubertino  of  Ca«ale  was  the  head  of  the  Spiritual  Franciscans,  and  as  such  enforced  the 
rules  of  the  Order  with  the  extremest  rigour.    Matleo,  Cardinal  of  Acquaspartai  and  Gcsteral 
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But  not  Casal'  or  Acquasparta  it 

Produces ;  when  theee  men  our  law  apply,  m 

This  narrowing  rules,  that  doth,  too  lax,  acquit 
Bonaventura's  life  and  aooi  am  I, 

Of  Bagnoregio,  who  each  left-hand  care 

Placed  ever  far  below  his  office  high ; 
Dluminato,  Augustine,  are  there,  m 

First  of  those  poor  bare-footed  mendicants. 

Who  in  their  girdle-cord  Crod's  friendship  share. 
Hugh  of  St  Victor  near  them  doth  advance ; 

Peter  Mangiador,  and  he  of  Spain, 

Who  through  twelve  volumes  full  of  light  descants ;    iss 
Nathan  the  seer ;  the  Metropolitane, 

Chrysostom ;  Anselm,  and  Donatus  too. 

Who  our  first  art  to  teach  did  not  disdain ; 
Babanus  too  is  there,  and,  full  in  view. 

Shines  the  Calabrian  Abbot  Joachin,  im 

Whom  the  prophetic  spirit  did  imbue. 


of  the  Older,  took  a  more  liberal  view,  and,  from  Dante's  point  of  view,  encoun^ed  a 
dangerous  lavity.  The  poet  had  probably  seen  him  when  he  came  to  Florence  in  1300  as  a 
legate  from  Boniface  VIII.  ( f^i//.  viiL  40,  49X 

1*  Assuming,  as  I  do»  the  good  faith  of  Dante,  the  list  that  follows  has  the  interest  of 
showing  whom,  among  the  Franciscans,  he  most  delighted  to  honour,  (x)  Bonaventura  him- 
self, the  Doctor  Strafiucus,  k  xaax  at  Bsgnoregio.  neto-  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  joined  the  Order 
1243,  General^  in  1356,  Cardinal  and  Bishop  ot  Albano  in  za7s,  d.  at  Lyons  1374,  canonised 
by  Sixtos  V.  in  1483.  As  the  epithet  atucned  to  his  name  implies,  Bonaventura  represented 
the  emotional,  mystical  side  of  mediaeval  thoa^it,  rather  than  the  logical.  He  lectured  at  Paris 
on  the  Seutenets  of  Lombard.  Aquinas,on  finding  him  writing  the  Life  0/  St,  Francis ^  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed, ' '  SUutmms  tmmcimm  dt  tmmcio  acrib^rg. "  For  *  *  left-hand  "  see  Prov,  i  ii.  x6. 

in  lUominatos  of  Rieti  was  ope  of  the  earliest  followers  of  St.  Francis,  and  went  with  him 
to  Egypt.  Augustine  was  another.  It  is  related  of  him  that  being  ill  at  the  time  of  St. 
Frmncu  s  death,  he  called  oat  and  begged  the  Saint  to  wait  for  him  and  then  fell  asleep. 

^**  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  6.  1097  at  Ypre8(f)  or  BlankenbereO,  entered  the  monastery  of 
Haraersleben  and  then  removed  to  that  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  from  which  he  takes  his  name. 
Aquinas  (Smmm.  L  a.  5,  x)  -speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  writings  {De  Sacramentis  and 
nthersX  which  fill  three  folio  volumes.  Pietro  Mangiador  {tk4  Eater;  «as  he  so  called  as  a 
kelime  Uhrorum  T^b.%X.  Troyes  in  Champagne,  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris  in 
xi64,and  ^  1x79  m  the  monastery  of  Sl  Victor.  Peter  of  Spain  {t.e.^  of  Lisbon),  h.  X336,  first 
a  physidan,  then  a  priest,  Carduud  Bishop  of  Tusculum,  and  elected  to  the  Papacy  as  John 
XXI.  in  1376  {d,  1377),  is  noticeable  as  the  only  Pope  whom  Dante  places  in  Paradise.  The 
twelve  books  of  L  136  were  on  Logic  The  famous  "  Betrietreu  celarent^*  is  ascribed  to  him 
iPhU.) 

1*7  By  a  strange  grouping,  for  which  it  is  diflkult  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation,  we 
pass  to  the  more  famous  names  of  the  prophet  who  rebuked  I^vid,  the  Patriarch  who  was 
exiled  for  rebuking  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  and  the  Archbishop  who  was  exiled  for  rebuking 
William  Rufus  (was  this  the  link  that  connected  them  together  in  Dante's  mind  ?),  Donatus, 
who  n  only  known  as  the  friend  of  S^  Jerome  and  the  author  of  the  Latin  Grammar  used 
in  all  mediaeval  schools,  so  that  a  "  I]k)nat "  became  a  synonvm  for  a  lesson>book.  Here 
we  may  perhaps  allow  something  for  the  imperative  urgency  ot  rhyme. 

U*  Kabanus  Maurus,  b,  at  Mayence  776^  and  trained  in  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  became  Abbot 
ra  833  and  Archbishop  of  Mayence  in  847.  d.  856.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Alcuin,  the  master 
of  Walafrid  Strabo.  wrote  many  commentaries  on  Scripture,  and  other  works,  historical  and 
linguistic,  after^  the  maimer  of  the  time.  One  may  perhaps  speak  of  him  as  the  Beda  of 
Germany.  Curiously  enough  all  the  early  commentaries  on  tne  Commedia  speak  of  him 
as  Beda  s  brother. 

140  1I10  strange  list  ends  with  the  Abbot  Joachim  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Flora  ia 
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To  celebrate  so  great  a  paladin 

I  was  stirred  up  by  tbat  if  arm  courtesy 

Of  biotber  Thomas,  backed  by  words  that  win. 

And  with  me  too  was  stirred  this  company."  »« 


CANTO  XIII. 

The  Myderiei  of  Hvman  Birth  and  of  the  Incarnation— The  Witdom 

of  Solomon, 

Let  him  imagine,  who  to  know  doth  long 

That  which  I  saw,  and  let  the  picture  stay 
While  I  am  speaking,  fixed  as  mountain  strong, 

Stars  ten  and  five,  which  in  the  heavens  display. 

In  different  regions,  light  so  wondrous  clear  * 

That  densest  air  is  conquered  by  its  ray  ; 

Let  him  imagine  then  the  Wain  appear, 

For  wliich  our  heaven  sufficeth  day  and  night. 
So  that  to  turn  its  pole  it  fails  not  there ; 

Imagine  then  the  horn  with  opening  bright,  i» 

That  from  the  point  starts  of  that  axle-tree 
Round  which  the  primal  wheel  revolves  aright, 

Had  made  two  signs  in  Heaven  for  man  to  see, 
Like  that  which  Minos'  daughter  made  of  old. 
Then  when  she  felt  death's  chill  and  ceased  to  be ;         u 

Calabna(^.  xno).  He  was  conspicuotis  as  a  commentator  on  the  Apocalypse,  predicting 
the  coming  of  Antichrist  in  1260.  He  was  said  to  hare  foretold  the  failure  of  the  third 
crusade  to  Richard  I.  and  Philip  II.  on  the  ground  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come.  After 
his  dcAth  he  was  on  the  one  side  received  as  a  saint  and  prophet,  inaugurating  the  new 
period  of  the  Church's  history,  in  which  she  was  to  be  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  and,  on  the  other,  denounced  as  a  heretic.  A  book  known  as  the  EveHasitneGcs^l^ 
and  believed  to  embodv  his  revelations,  was  the  ral lying-point  of  the  seceding  Spiritual 
Franciscans  known  as  the  Kraticelli,  and  as  such  was  condemned,  explicitly  or  impliailv,  by 
Boniface  VIII.  Dante  without  being  prepared /wr/irf  in  verba  magistri cXculy  sympathised 
with  himj  probably  all  the  more  because  he  had  been  so  condemned  (Milm.  Z.  C.  vii.  347). 
It  is  noticeable,  as  pointing  probably  to  D;«nte'5  influence  with  the  Order,  that  the  stricter 
Franciscans  appear  after  his  death  as  strong  Ghibellines  (/it'ti.  vii.  378). 

1  The  mystic  dance  of  the  two  companies  of  saints  is  described  in  one  of  Dante's  most 
elaborate  displays  of  astronomical  knowledge.  Take  fifteen  stars  of  the  first  ma^^itude  (the 
exact  number  of  such  stars  in  the  Ptolemaic  register),  the  Wain  or  Great  Bear  with  its  seven 
stars,  that  never  leave  the  northern  hemisphrre,  the  two  bright  stars  at  the  base  of  Ursa 
Minor  (here  pictured  as  a  horn),  which  begins  from  the  pole-star,  the  point  of  the  axis 
round  which  the  Primum  Mobile  revolves  ;  picture  these  arranged  in  two  concentric  circles, 
as  in  the  constellation  of  Ariadne,  whose  crown  of  flowers  was  turned  by  Bacchus  into  a 
group  of  stars  (the  Gnosia  corona  of  Georg.  i.  222 ;  Met.  viii.  X74-183),  revolving  in  the 
same  direction,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  picture  like  that  which  met  Dante's  gaze  as  he 
looked  on  the  two  companies  of  theologians. 
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And  eacli  of  them  round  each  its  lays  to  fold, 
And  both  go  whirling  onward  in  such  mode 
That  one  went  fiist^  the  other,  following,  rolled ; 

Then  will  some  shadow  faint  to  him  be  showed 

Of  that  true  constellation,  and  the  dance  » 

Twofold  that  circled  round  me  where  I  stood ; 

For  it  excels  all  wonted  cricumstance, 

Far  as  outspeeds  Chiana's  sluggish  flow 
The  highest  heaven's  rcYolying  radiance. 

No  P»an  nor  "  lo  Bacche  "  sang  they  so,  ss 

But  Persons  Three  who  in  one  Nature  shine, 
And  in  one  Person  that  in  manhood  show. 

The  song  and  dance  each  measured  out  its  line, 
And  then  those  holy  lights  to  us  gave  heed, 
Joy  growing,  as  they  task  with  task  combine.  » 

At  last  the  hush  of  saints  in  will  agreed 

Was  broken  by  the  light  from  which  I  knew 
Of  God's  poor  saint  the  wondrous  life  and  deed. 

It  said :  "  One  sheaf  being  threshed  in  measure  due. 

Now  that  the  gamer  hath  received  the  grain,  ss 

Love  leads  me  on  to  thresh  the  other  too. 

Thou  deem'st  that  in  the  breast  from  which  was  ta'en 
The  rib  to  form  that  cheek  so  wondrous  fair, 
Whose  tasting  wrought  the  world  such  bitter  pain, 

And  in  that  other,  piercM  by  the  spear,  40 

Which  past  and  future  so  did  satisfy, 
That  it  outweighs  all  guilt  that  man  doth  bear, 

Whate'er  of  light  in  our  humanity 

Is  possible,  was  poured  on  each  of  those 

By  Him  who  fashioned  both  so  gloriously.  45 

*>  The  Chiana  (//.  zxix.  47),  now  turned  into  a  canal,  flows  towards  the  Northern  Arno 
near  Atczio.  In  JDante's  time  its  course  was  southward,  and  it  flowed  into  the  Tiber  near 
Onrieto.  As  the  most  sluggish  of  Italian  rivers,  it  is  contrAsted  with  the  velocity  of  the 
Priimum  Mobile.  As  this  surpassed  that,  so  did  the  brightness  of  the  constellation  which 
D<tnle  saw  surpass  any  imagined  grouping  of  the  stars  of  heaven.  And  the  hymn  they  sang 
was  DOC  such  as  had  been  heard  in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  or  Apollo,  which  the  name  of 
Ariadne  suggested,  but  praised  the  ever-blessed  lliree  in  One  and  One  in  Three.  Was  Dante 
thinking  of  the  Quicunqiie  xmlt  as  sung  in  Paradise,  and  as  summing  up  the  teaching  of 
Aoainas  and  Bonaventura,  or  did  his  thoughts  rest  on  the  more  familiar  Gloria  Patrit 
^  Aquinas  resumes  his  teaching  as  the  Ductor  Dubitantium,  The  history  of  the  Fran* 
ctscans  had  explained  C.  x.  96.  1  here  remains  the  diflicuUy  connected  with  C.  x.  Z14.  How 
could  it  be  said  that  Solomon  wa^_  the  wisest  of  all  men?  What  was  to  be  said  of  Adam 
(!•  37)  before  his  fall,  and  of  the  Christ  (I*  40)1  each  of  whom  is  described  in  his  relation  lo  tne 
icreat  work  of  redemption  T^ 

^  The  term  "  satisfy  "  is  used  in  its  strictly  scholastic  sense,  as  in  Anselm's  theory  of 
satisfactioQ  in  the  Ctir  Deut  Homo  t 
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And  80  thy  gaze  perplezM  wonder  showe, 
Because  I  said  that  ne'er  a  second  yet 
Was  like  the  good  that  fifth  light  did  enclose. 

Now  on  mine  answer  let  thine  eyes  he  set, 

And  thou  wilt  see  thy  thought  and  my  reply  » 

Fit  true,  as  centre  with  its  circle  met. 

That  which  dies  not,  and  that  too  which  may  die. 
Are  hut  the  radiance  of  that  Thought  Supreme 
Which,  in  His  loYe,  our  Sire  hegets  on  high  ; 

So  that  the  living  light  which  forth  doth  stream  » 

From  His  effulgence,  and  ne'er  from  it  strays, 
Nor  from  the  Love  which  is  Triune  with  them, 

Through  its  own  goodness  gathers  all  its  rays. 
As  though  reflected,  in  nine  suhstances, 
While  in  Itself  for  ever  One  it  stays,  « 

Thence  to  the  lowest  powers  pours  effluences, ' 
Downward  from  act  to  act,  and  so  doth  end. 
That  all  its  works  are  hrief  contingencies : 

I  hy  these  things  contingent  comprehend 

All  things  created  which  the  high  heavens  frame,  « 

With  or  without  seed,  as  their  way  they  wend. 

Their  wax-like  stuff,  and  that  which  moulds  the  same, 
Are  not  alike  in  all,  and,  this  heing  so. 
The  ideal  stamp  they  more  or  less  proclaim ; 

Bl  The  tvro  truths,  that  the  highest  illuminatioD  possible  for  humiin  nature  was  found  in 
tbe  first  Adam  before  his  fall,  and  in  the  second  Adam,  and  that  there  was  none  like  Solomon 
for  wisdom,  will  be  found  to  be  in  perfect  harmony. 

B2  We  enter  on  the  highest  regions  of  scholastic  theology.  All  beinn,  immortal,  like 
angels,  or  mortal,  like  men,  are  but  rays  of  the  Divine  Idea,  /.a,  the  Word,  in  St.  John's 
sense,  which  the  Father,  in  His  love,  eternally  begets  {Summ.  i.  34,  7),  and  that  Word, 
as  the  true  Light  of  the  world,  is  never  parted  from  Him  or  from  the  Love,  i,t.,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  completes  the  Divine  Trinity. 

W  The  readings  vary  between  nuove  and  nove,  of  which  the  last  is  best  supported ;  and 
the  thought  is  thai  the  Divine  Light  imparts  itself,  still  remaining  One,  to  the  nme  orders  of 
the  heavenly  hierarchy,  who  are  the  movers  of  the  spheres  (C.  xxix.  I4»-X45;  Ccmn.  ii.  6^ 
iii.  14).  From  them  it  passes  downwards  to  the  "ultimate  potencies^  i.e^  the  concrete 
matoial  beings  who  are  seen  on  earth  {.Summ.  i.  4^1,  f).  Its  products  m  this  lower  sphere 
are,  in  scholastic  language,  "  contingencies,"  varying  in  qualities  and  degrees;  not  the  work 
of  chance,  but  of  Divine  power  working  through  tne  heavens,  and  prtiduced  either  from 
seeds  which  contain  the  germ  of  life  or  by  spontaneous  generation.  In  them,  therefore,  the 
Light  of  the  Idea,  i.e.^  of  tiie  Divine  Word,  shines  forth  in  varying  measure.  Hence  the 
"  diversity  of  ^i^"  seen  alike  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  in  the  minds  of  men  {Swmm.  L 
ZZ5,  6 ;  Comv.  lii.  7).  Assume  a  perfect  recipient  ^the  "wax"  of  L  67)  and  a  perfect  heaven, 
and  then  the  light  would  shine  la  its  perfect  brightness.  But  it  is  not  so.  Nature  fails, 
(Arist.  ProbL  x.  44 ;  Pfgfs.  ii.  8),  as  the  artist  fails  whose  hand  is  unequal  to  his  conceptions 
(Hooker.  E,  P.x.  3,  3).  If  the  creative  action  of  the  Divine  Love,  however,  is  immediate^ 
then  the  result  is  absolute,  and  this  was  the  cai^e  (x^  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  was 
pronounced  "very  fLood" (Gen.  I.  33),  and  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Word.  So  far  Dante 
had  been  right.    Sobmon  was  inferior  both  to  Adam  and  10  Christ. 
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And  thus  H  comes  that  on  the  same  stock  grow,  to 

In  yaryiiig  kind,  or  worse  or  better  fruity 
And  je  are  bom  with  minds  that  diverse  show. 

If  that  same  wax  should  quite  ezactlj  suit, 

And  did  the  Heavens'  high  virtue  never  fail. 

Then  nothing  would  the  seal's  bright  stamp  dispute ;     75 

But  Nature  ever  gives  it  weak  and  f rail. 

E'en  as  the  artist  works  who  hath  the  skill 
Of  art,  and  hands  that,  trembling,  nought  avail 

If  then  the  burning  Love  that  worketh  still 

Clear  view  of  that  first  Virtue  should  assign,  ao 

Then  all  perfection  doth  the  impress  filL 

So  once  the  earth  was  wrought  to  temper  fine. 
For  highest  animal  perfection  meet ; 
So  was  the  Virgin  for  her  birth  divine. 

So  I  thy  judgment  with  approval  greet^  » 

That  human  nature  ne'er  was,  nor  will  be, 
Like  that  which  had  in  those  two  forms  its  seat 

Kow  if  no  further  I  mj  way  should  see, 

'  How  then  to  him  was  never  equal  known  t ' 

So  would  thy  questioning  words  proceed  fiom  thee.       » 

But  that  the  yet  unseen  may  now  be  shown. 

Think  who  he  was,  and  what  his  motive  too. 
Who  to  his  prayers  the  answer  '  Ask  thou '  won. 

Kot  so  I've  spoken  as  to  hide  from  view 

That  he  was  king  who  asked  for  wisdom's  dower,  m 

That  a  king's  duty  he  might  ably  do ; 

Twas  not  to  know  the  number  or  the  power 
Of  these  high  spheres,  nor  if  necesse  wed 
With  thing  contingent,  e'er  neeease  bore ; 

Kor  #»  egt  dare  primum  matum  said,  100 

Or  if  in  semicircle  there  can  be 
Triangle  other  than  right-angled  made. 

*^  The  donbc  is  tolred  after  the  manner  of  Aquinas  by  a  disHngwf,  Solomon  had  asked 
for  wisdom^  not  absolutely,  but  as  a  Icing,  that  he  might  govern  wisely  (x  Kings  iii.  5-9).  In 
conirast  with  that  high  knowledge  Dante  mentions  tne  chief  questions  of  the  schools 
which  were  most  remote  from  practice.  How  many  are  the  angelic  movers  of  the  spheres  f 
Can  a  necessary  conclusion  follow  from  premisses  of  which  one  is  necessary  and  the  other 
contingent  (Arist.  Anal,  Pr.  i.  x6)?  Can  motion,  and  therefore  the  universe  which  moves,  be 
treated  as  eternal,  or  must  we  postulate  a  First  Cause,  itself  unmoved,  as  the  beginning  of 
all  motion f  Can  the  angle  in  a  semicircle  be  ever  other  than  a  right  angle?  It  was  not  to 
nch  qncitioitt  that  the  unequalled  insight  of  Solomon  applied  itself. 
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Hence,  if  thou  note  what  things  I've  said  to  then, 
That  peerless  sight  as  kingly  wisdom's  seen, 
On  which  my  meaning's  arrow  lighteth  free.  u» 

And  if,  clear-eyed,  thou  scan  what  ^rose'  may  mean, 
Thoult  see  that  it  to  kings  alone  referred, 
Kings  that  are  many,  but  few  good,  I  ween. 

With  this  distinction  take  what  thou  hast  heard, 

And  thus  it  may  accord  with  thy  conceit  lo 

Of  our  first  sire,  and  Him  to  us  endeared ; 

And  let  this  be  as  lead  unto  thy  feet. 

That  thou,  like  wearied  man,  ply  slower  pace 
When  *  Yes '  or  *  No '  thou  blindly  would'st  repeat ; 

For  he  among  the  fools  holds  lowest  place  ils 

Who,  without  due  distinction,  or  denies. 
Or  else  affirms,  and  this  in  either  case : 

Because  it  chances  oft  men's  judgment  flies 

With  speed  o*er-quick  towards  the  falser  part. 

And  self-love  binds  our  understanding's  eyes.  m 

He  more  than  vainly  from  the  shore  will  starts 
Since  he  returneth  not  as  first  he  came. 
Who  angles  for  the  truth  yet  fails  in  art ; 

And  in  the  world,  proofs  open  of  the  same, 

Parmcnides,  Melissos,  Brissos  stand,  us 

And  many  wanderers,  more  than  I  can  name, 

IM  Another  subtle  distinj^vo.  Aquinas  had  applied  the  word  "  rose  "  to  Solomon,  and  this 
could  apply  onl^  to  those  who  are  placed  above  others,  sc,  to  kings.  It  was  with  them,  there- 
fore, and  not  with  Adam  or  Christ,  that  Solomon  had  been  compared.  The  reasoning^  seems 
to  us  almost  a  caricature  of  the  method  of  Aquinas^  but  I  see  no  ground  for  queuionmg  the 
good  faith  of  Dante  in  his  use  of  it,  any  more  than  in  the  casuistic  discussion  of  C.  y. 

ua  The  scholar  is  taught  by  his  experience  of  his  own  haste  to  be  slow  in  affirming  or 
denying  when  he  sits  in  judgment  on  things  too  high  for  him.  ^  Ha<te  in  such  matters  is  but 
a  proof  of  unwisdom.  Men  may  be  swayed  either  by  the  opinion  of  the  crowd  around  them 
or  by  their  own  prepossessions— what  Bacon  called  the  eiddla  fori  9xA.  the  eiddla  specHs.  To 
seek  for  truth  without  knowing  the  method  of  dialectics  is  lo  put  forth  on  the  wide  sea  in 
search  of  fish  without  the  art  of  the  fishernuuit  and  of  this  the  philosophers  who  are  named 
were  instances. 

1^  It  is,  to  Fay  the  least,  a  noteworthy  coincidence  that  two  of  these,  Parmenides  and 
Melissus,  are  named  by  Hoger  Bacon  [Op.  Tert.  c.  39)  in  much  the  same  way.  llie  first  was 
the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  Scho<4  of  Greek  philosophy  O^.  circ.  B.C.  509).  The  error  which 
Dante  notes  was  probably  that  he  accountea  for  the  existence  of  the  universe  by  the  working 
of  the  two  contrasted  elements  of  fire  as  force  and  earth  as  matter,  excluding  the  creative 
and  disposing  activity  of  God,  and  taueht  that  matter  was  eternal.  Melissus  was  of  the  same 
period  and  of  the  same  school,  probably  a  disciple  of  Parmenides,  and  carried  his  specula- 
tions, anticipating  Berkelejr,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actual  world  of  which  the  senses  take 
cognisance  has  no  real  existence  when  contemplated  by  the  reason.  Brissus  or  Biyson, 
said  to  have  been  the  disciple  of  Euclid  or  of  Stilpo  of  Megara,  was  said  to  have  occupied 
himself  with  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  (C.  xxxiii.  134).  Of  all  these  attempts  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  universe  without  revelation  Dante  affirm^  that  "  they  knew  not  whither  they 
went,"  did  not  see,  <.r.,  that  they  were  drifting  to  Pantheism  or  Atheism.  With  them  he 
classes  Sabellius,  who  confounded  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  Arius,  who  denied 
the  divinity  and  eternity  of  the  Person  of  the  Son. 
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Sabellius  and  Arius,  too,  the  band 

Of  fools,  who  were  as  swords  to  Scripture's  sense, 
To  make  its  clear  looks  twist  at  their  command. 
■  Kor  let  men  now  with  caution  due  dispense  190 

In  judging,  as  he  does  who  ere  the  hour 
Of  ripeness  coimts  the  harvest's  opulence. 

For  I  haye  seen,  through  winter's  frost  and  shower, 
The  briar  appear  all  stiff  and  hard  to  see, 
Then  on  its  summit  bear  its  roseate  flower ;  iss 

And  I, have  seen  a  ship  drire  fast  and  free 
O'er  the  wide  waves  in  safety  all  the  way, 
And  at  the  harbour's  entrance  shipwrecked  be. 

Let  not  Dame  Berta  or  Ser  Martin  say, 

Seeing  one  man  rob,  another  sacrifice,  140 

They  see  the  doom  of  God's  great  judgment-day ; 

For  one  m&j  fall,  the  other  too  may  rise." 

W  The  oomparison  may  be  either  (i)  that,  like  swords,  they  hacked  and  mutilated  the  fair 
face  of  truth^  or  (a)  that  they  reflected  that  truth,  as  a  sword  reflects  the  features  of  a  man, 
dimly  and  distortedly.    Of  tnese,  (a)  seems  preferable. 

^^  A  warning  like  that  of  C.  six.  97,  xx.  133,  against  haste  in  judging,  partly  an  echo  of 
I  Cor.  iv.  5,  panly  of  Matt.  xiiL  ao.  The  two  examples  of  premature  judgment  are  chosen 
as  Mainst  hasty  condemnation  or  nasty  praise.  We  may  condemn  a  character  as  wild  and 
hard  which  will  afterwards  blossom  into  beauty.  We  may  think  that  a  man  has  almost 
finished  his  voyage  across^  the  sea  of  life,  and  yet  he  may  it  last  make  shipwreck.  Was 
Dante  thinking  of  himself  in  the  first  case,  of  Celestine  V.  or  Rrunetto  Latini  m  the  second  ? 
We  are  reminded  of  the  words  with  which  Bunyan  ends  his  Piigrim*s  Progress:  "  I  saw 
that  there  was  a  way  to  Hell  from  the  gates  of  Heaven  as  well  as  from  the  City  of 
Destruction." 

^  The  two  names  are  taken  as  among  the  most  common  to  represent  the  self-confidence  of 
the  ignorant,  the  *'  unlearned  "  of  z  Cor.  xiv.  z(S.  "  Martin  "  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Conv, 
i.  8.  ^  Such  persons  form  their  judj^ents  from  single  acts  without  taking  into  account  the 
infinite  complexity  of  motives  and  mfluence.  They  see  the  robber,  and  condemn  ;  they  see 
the  offering,  and  applaud.  They  do  not  take  into  account  that  the  robber  may  repent  at  the 
last  moment ;  that  the  offering  may  be  that  of  a  hypocrite,  or  a  self-righteous  formalist  l*he 
lesson  which  Dante  draws  is  the  old  lesson  *'  Judge  nothing  before  the  time  "  (z  Cor.  iv.  5) : 
never  to  despair,  however  low  the  sinner  may  have  fallen ;  not  to  be  high-minded,  but  fear, 
knowing  that  even  the  grey-haired  saint  may  prove  a  wanderer  from  the  fold. 
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CANTO  XIV. 
The  Fifth  Eeavm^  ^Man^The  SUinj  Ofm^TU  Smit  o/MoHpn 


From  rim  to  eentie,  centre  to  the  rim, 

The  water  moves  itself  in  yessel  round, 
As  struck  from  out  or  inside  of  the  brim. 

Within  my  thoughts  dropt  suddenly,  I  found 

This  that  I  speak  of,  when  the  glorious  shade  s 

Of  great  St  Thomas  no  more  uttered  sound, 

Through  the  resemUance  to  my  mind  conyeyed, 
'Twixt  his  discourse  and  that  of  Beatrice, 
Who  after  him  thus  her  beginning  made : 

''  This  man  hath  need,  nor  yet  with  Toice  applies  lo 

To  tell  it,  no,  nor  eren  in  his  mind. 
To  reach  the  root  where  yet  one  more  truth  lies ; 

Tell  if  the  light  wherewith  enflowered  we  find 
Your  substance  will  remain  with  you  for  aye 
As  now  it  is,  while  endless  ages  wind  >  u 

And  if  it  so  remain,  then  after  say, 

How,  when  once  more  ye  visible  are  madov 
It  shall  not  vex  your  eyesight  with  its  ray.** 

As  now  and  then,  by  joy's  excess  betrayed. 

They  lift  their  voice  who  circling  dance  along,  » 

And  the  whole  g;une  with  greater  mirth  is  played. 

Thus  at  that  prayer,  so  earnest  and  so  strongs 
Tlie  circles  of  the  blessed  showed  new  joy 
In  their  quick  whirling  and  their  wondrous  song: 

Whoso  at  thought  of  dying  feels  annoy  » 

To  live  above,  bo  sure  he  doth  not  see 
The  eternal  shower  of  gladness  they  enjoy. 

1  Th«  words  indicate  the  minute  observer  of  phaenomena  (C.  ii.  zoo-toO  watcluns  the 
vibrations  of  the  water  in  a  basin  and  endeavouring  to  discover  the  law  which  governs  them. 
The  voice  of  Aquinas  came  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre ;  that  of  Beatrice  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference. 


^  Beatrice  becomes  the  interpreter  of  another  question  in  Dante's  mind,  as  yet  nnt  uttered 

■      ■      _■        Would  the  Itgl       

features  from  Dante's  gaze  continue  after  the  Resurrection  and  for  ever  ?  and  if  so,  how  could 


in  words,  scarcely  even  formulated  in  thought.    Would  the  light  which  now  hid  form  and 


the  eyes  of  the  resurrection  body  look  on  them  without  injury  ?   As  in  other  instances,  question 
and  answer  axe  both  vendfied  from  Aquinas  (Sumtm,  iii.  85,  i). 

1'  The  rrjoicing  of  the  souls  in  Paradise  is  likened  to  the  dances,  at  once  vocal  and  panto- 
mimic, of  Italy,  in  which  every  varying  emotion  found  expression. 

V  The  thought'  seems  to  rise  out  of  the  memory  of  what  his  owa  sorrow  had  been  at  the 
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The  eTer-living  One  and  Two  and  Thiee^ 

The  ever-reigning  Three  and  Two  and  One, 

Boundless  Himself,  bounds  all  things  ^se  that  be —      » 

Three  times  to  Him  dne  piaise  by  each  was  done, 
Of  those  blest  spirits^  with  sach  melodj. 
Full  gandon  'twere  for  all  that  merit  won. 

And  in  the  light  that  shone  most  gloriously 

In  the  near  ring  I  heard  as  modest  strain  ss 

As  Grabriers  when  to  Mary  he  drew  nigh, 

Answer :  "  Ajb  long  as  with  ns  shall  remain 
The  joy  of  Paradise,  so  long  our  lore 
Such  Teetnre  radiant  round  us  shall  retain. 

Its  brightness  doth  our  ardour^s  measure  prove,  40 

The  ardour  eomes  from  vision,  and  that  grows^ 
As  it  baa  grace  its  natural  strength  above. 

And  when  reclothed  with  flesh  our  body  shows, 
Glorious  and  holy,  then  our  being's  bliss 
I  Will  be  more  sweet  as  it  completeness  knows;  46 

I  And  so  will  grow  and  brighten  in  us  this, 

The  light  the  Chief  Good  gives  of  His  free  grace, 
}  The  light  by  which  we  see  Him  as  He  is. 

And  thus  that  vision  needs  must  grow  apace, 

Grow  too  the  ardour  kindled  by  that  sight ;  fo 

Grow  too  the  brightness  shed  from  it  through  space. 

But  as  a  coal  that  gtveth  flame  and  light. 

Yet  these  by  its  white  heat  surpasseth  so. 
That  its  own  aspect  still  maintains  its  right, 


death  of  Beatrice  {Catu.  r.  w.)  Had  he  rightfy  jads«<f,  f»«  would  have  rejoiced  Insread  a1 
hinienung  at  the  death  of  any  whote  liie  gave  good  grotinda  for  hoping^  as  hcra  did,  tint 
they  wm  Maet  for  Phndiea* 


*  An  ccfaa  af /'htfp  xi.  x  and  Oar.  nr.  91  Ladcing  to  Dante's  constant  reference  to  the 
scrrice*  of  the  Latin  Church.  fShm  woeds  were  profaabty  meanC  to  refer  to  the  TtrSanctiUt  or 
to  the  yet  mofo  familar  Doxology, 

M  The  fig^  which  q>eaks  is  identified  by  C  x.  109  as  the  sonl  of  Solomon,  the  author,  not 
obIt  of  Prtverks  or  Eceltsiasiet,  hvt  also  of  the  S^ng^  o/Songt,  in  which  the  medieval  mystics 
had  seen  a  revelation  of  the  ioys  of  Paradise.  Comp.  Purg.  xxx.  xo.  Possibly,  also,  as  Butler 
suggetu.  Dante  may  have  thought  of  him,  as  most  mediaeval  scholars  did,  as  the  author  of 
^Stim  Book  0/ Wisdonu 


V  The  answer  is  that  the  glor^  with  which  the  saints  are  clothed  comes  from  their  love, 
and  their  lore  from  the  beatinc  vision,  and  their  viMoo  from  the  grace  of  God — "super- 
effluent  grace,"  as  Ken  would  have  called  it — added  to  the  merit  which  each  had  gained  by 
his  personal  holiness.  It  wilL  ihereforoi  be  eternal,  and,  in  aecurdance  with  the  ductnne  of 
H,  vi.  106,  k  win  be  mcreased  when  the  soul  is  clothed  again  with  its  spiritual  body.  And 
Ifcac  body  will  have  organs  of  its  own,  stronger  and  more  perfect  thaa  those  of  the  vmxMok 
body,  ami  will  therefore  be  able  to  bear  what  dMse  shrink  firum. 
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So  shall  the  glory  that  doth  round  us  show  m 

Yield  in  its  radiance  to  the  fleshly  frame 
Which  now  the  earth  hides  sepulchred  helow ; 

Nor  shall  we  wearied  grow  with  that  hright  flame. 
For  all  our  body's  organs  will  be  strong 
For  every  object  that  delights  the  same.*'  m 

So  quick  and  eager  in  their  burst  of  song, 

With  loud  Amerij  seemed  each  ring  of  the  choirs, 
They  seemed  for  their  dead  bodies  much  to  long ; 

Not  for  themselves  alone  were  their  desires, 

Perchance,  but  mothers,  fathers,  others,  dear,  « 

Ere  yet  they  shone  among  the  eternal  fires. 

And  lo !  all  round,  with  equal  brightness  clear, 
A  glory  shone,  the  former  light  above. 
As  when  the  horizon's  glow  doth  reappear. 

And,  as  when  early  eve  begins  to  move,  to 

New  stars  are  seen  in  the  bright  firmament^ 
And  whether  true  or  false  we  scarce  can  prove. 

So  then  new  forms  of  being  did  present 

Themselves  to  me,  and  made  an  outer  ring 

That  far  bevond  those  other  circles  went.  n 

0  Holy  Spirit's  true  illumining  1 

How  sudden  on  mine  eyes  its  burning  light 
So  poured,  that  they  shrank  back  in  6ufi*ering ! 

But  Beatrice  then  so  wondrous  bright 

With  smiles  appeared,  that  with  what  else  was  seen,     so 
My  mind  must  leave  it  as  beyond  its  might. 

<B  The  teaching  of  Solomon  is  confirmed  by  the  "  Amen  "  (Dante  uses  the  popular  Amme, 
still  commoa  ia  'luscany,  into  which  the  Hebrew  word  had  glided). 

M  The  perverse  ingenuity  of  commentators  has  inferred  from  the  absence  of  any  relations 
except  father  and  mother  that  he,  for  his  part*  did  not  desire  to  meet  his  wife  in  Paradise. 
My  own  conclusion  is  just  the  opposite.  I'he  other  **  dear  ones,"  both  here  and  in  C  xvii.  55, 
seem  to  me  expressly  miended  to  include  both  her  and  her  children. 

70  A  third  circle  gathers  round  the  other  two,  but  we  are  not  told  of  whom  !t  consists. 
They  are  probably  brought  in,  as  it  were,  to  complete  the  triplicity  of  those  who  sing  the 

E raises  of  the  Trinity  in  unity  (1*  38).    Readers  of  the  Christian  Year  will  be  remindttl  by 
71  of  the  lines 

"Whoever  saw        .... 
Or,  when  the  summer  sun  goes  down, 
The  first  soft  star  in  Evening's  crown 

Light  up  her  gleaming  crest  ?  " — 4th  Sun.  in  Lent. 

This  is  the  last  vision  in  the  sphere  of  the  sun.  From  this — Beatrice  increasing  in  beauty  as 
she  ri^es — they  pass  to  the  sphere  of  Mars,  which  is  recognised,  as  on  earth,  by  its  red  light, 
and  Dante  oflers  directly  the  holocaust  of  bis  praise* 
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Anon  mine  ejes,  restored  to  vision  keen, 

Looked  up,  and  now  I  saw  we  were  transferred, 
I  and  my  Lady,  to  bliss  more  serene. 

Well  saw  I  we  a  higher  clime  had  neared  ss 

By  the  fall  glowing  smile  of  that  bright  star. 
Which  ruddier  than  its  wont  to  me  appeared. 

With  all  my  heart,  and  with  the  words  that  are 
The  same  for  all  men,  I  made  sacrifice, 
Meet  for  that  last  new  grace  so  passing  rare.  m 

Kor  from  my  breast  the  glow  had  ceased  to  rise 
Of  that  same  holocaust^  before  I  knew 
That  offering  had  found  favour  in  Qod's  eyes  ; 

For  with  such  brightness  and  such  roseate  hue 

Splendours  I  saw  in  two  such  radiant  lines,  n 

I  cried,  "  O  Elios,  here  thy  work  I  view  1 " 

As,  marked  by  less  and  greater  starry  signs, 

The  Galaxy,  the  world's  great  polos  between, 
Perplexing  sages,  in  its  whiteness  shines. 

Thus  constellate  in  depths  of  Mars'  bright  sheen,  loo 

Those  rays  the  venerable  sign  did  make, 
Which,  where  four  quadrants  intersect,  is  seen. 

Here  skill  and  power  'neath  memory's  burden  break, 
For  on  that  cross,  all  flashing,  shone  the  Christ, 
So  that  I  know  not  what  fit  type  to  take ;  i« 

But  whoso  takes  his  cross  and  follows  Christ 
Will  pardon  me  for  what  I  leave  unsaid, 
Seeing  in  that  sheen  the  levin-flash  of  Christ. 

*>  The  "  Elios**  has  been  the  erux  of  commentators.  Did  Dante  mean  it  for  the  Greek 
Helios  (as Sun)  or  for  the  Hebrew  Elion  (athe  Most  High),  or  was  it  an  echo  from  the  "  Eli, 
£11,"  which  he  found  in  Matt,  xzvii.  46  7  C.  xxvi.  134-136  seems  in  favour  of  the  last  con- 
jecture.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  fond,  as  we  should  say,  of  "airing"  his  Hebrew 
^C.  vii.  x-3 ;  //.  vii.  x). 

<*  The  Milky  Way  iM*t.  I.  x68)  wa%  with  Dante,  as  with  other  mediaeval  students  of 
•ctCBce,  one  of  the  problems  which  he  could  not  solve.  In  C011V.  ii.  15  he  enumerates  the 
waxious  thoughts  that  had  gathered  round  it,  from  the  story  of  Phaethon,  and  the  Pytha- 
gorean view  that  the  sun  had  once  deviated  from  its  course  and  left  its  pathway  of  brightness, 
to  the  popular  belief  which  connected  it  somehow  with  St.  James  of  Compostella.  The 
lights  which  he  saw  formed  a  cross  within  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  he  recognised  the 
symbol  of  the  Christ.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Conv,  ii.  14  he  describes  a  luminous  cross  as 
liAving  apoeared  near  Mars  in  Florence.  Possibly  thrs  was  the  comet  mentioned  by  Vill. 
ynoL  48  as  having  appeared  in  September  1301  {Butl.)  Popular  superstition  looked  on  it  as  pre- 
sa4;ing  the  coming  of  Charles  of  Valois.  The  cross,  it  will  be  noted,  was  after  the  Greek 
pattern,  such  as  that  witH  which  early  Byzantine  and  Italian  art  was  familiar  in  the  aureole 
oi  our  Lord,  as  distinguishing  Him  from  the  saints. 


>f  He  who  follows  Christ  will  know  His  incomparable  preciotisness,  and  will,  therefore, 
Ibmve  the  poet  for  not  venturing  on  a  comparison.  As  a  rhyme  unto  itself^  Crista  again  stands 
an  the  original  as  in  the  translation.    C  xiu  71-75,  xix.  104-108,  xxxii.  83-87. 
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From  arm  to  arm,  and  from  the  foot  to  head, 

Moved  to  and  fro  bright  lights,  and,  as  they  went,        uo 
Meeting  and  crossing,  sparkling  rays  they  shed 

So  see  we  oft,  in  straight  line  now,  now  bent^ 

Kow  swift,  now  slow,  in  ever-changing  mode, 
The  atoms  small,  of  more  or  less  extent, 

Move  in  the  ray  which  makes  a  shining  road  lu 

Through  shadows  thick,  where  men,  on  screen  or  fence 
Their  skill,  and  art,  and  labour  have  bestowed. 

And  as  the  lyre  and  harp,  when  duly  tense 

Their  many  strings,  make  pleasant  harmony 

For  him  who  of  each  note  has  little  sense,  iso 

So  then  the  lights  that  there  appeared  to  me 
Around  the  cross  melodious  song  did  raise, 
Which  rapt  me,  though  their  hymn  mine  ears  did  flee. 

Well  did  I  know  it  was  of  loftiest  praise, 

For  unto  me  "  Arise  and  conquer  "  came,  us 

As,  understanding  not^  one  hears  a  phrase. 

So  much  therewith  enamoured  I  became. 
That  until  then  had  not  been  anything 
That  with  such  pleasant  bonds  my  strength  overcame. 

IW  Along  the  four  arms  of  the  cross  thus  seen  appear  sparks  of  brightness  thick  as  the  dust 
motes  which  float  in  the  ray  that  makes  its  way  through  a  shutter  or  a  screen.^  These,  as 
already  suggested  in  1.  106,  are  chiefly  the  souls  of  faithfulCnisaders.  The  mingling  of  many 
voters  answers  to  their  multitude.  ^  1  here  is  a  vague  impression  of  something  melodious,  but 
neither  words  nor  tune  are  heard  distinctly.    But/,  compares  Lucr.  ii.  1x5. 

^^  The  words,  either  in  the  imperative  or  indicative  mood,  are  addressed  to  Christ. 
Analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  either  a  quotation  from  Scripture  or  from  some  well-known 
anihem,  but  the  nearest  approaches  to  the  former  suggested  by  commentators  (/xa/.  li.  9 ; 
Hev.  V.  5)are  sufficiently  remote.  I  incline  to  Ps.  Ixyiii.  x,  the  proper  Psalm  for  Whit*Sunday. 
as  more  probable.  ^  The  sequence  for  the  lliursday  in  Easter  Week  in  the  Sarum  Misaal,  and 
probably  therefore  in  that  of  the  Italian  churches  in  Dante's  time,  contains  the  words  "Resstm^iA 
came  trsurgit  victor  die  in  teriiA."  And  preceding  these  are  words  which  may  have  sug- 
gested the  comparison  of  1.  xx8 — 

"  Nos  qMogue  laxas  aptemusfibrtu  arte  musicA, 
Voce  sonorA  ntodificantes prosis  Heumata, 
Voce  satu  tinnuiA." 

Political  commentators,  after  their  manner,  read  between  the  lines,  and  see  in  the  words,  as 
addressed  to  Dante,  a  command  to  "arise  and  conquer"  in  the  strenjith  which  was  hoped 
for  from  the  appointment  of  Can  Grande  as  Captain-General  of  the  Ghibellines. 

137  No  previous  rapture  had  equalled  that  which  the  poet  felt  on  healing*  though 
incompletely,  the  Resurrection  Hymn.  Did  he  seem,  in  saying  this,  to  disparage  the  joy 
which  came  to  him  from  the  eyes  of  Beatrice?  "  No  "  is  his  answer,  for  he  had  not  looked  in 
those  eyes  since  he  came  into  the  sphere  of  Mars.  That  holy  joy  was  not  yet  opened  to  him  ; 
or,  adopting  another  meaning  for  disckiuso^  as  in  C.  vii.  xoa,  it  was  not  excluded;  nay,  rather 
was  implied,  as  being  soon  to  coalesce  with  and  form  a  part  of  it  (C.  xv.  32).  What  is  the 
thought  to  be  read  between  ihe  lines?  Possibly  this,  tnat  the  joy  of  the  thought  of  the 
triumph  of  Christ's  resurrection  surpasses  all  previous  joy  in  the  contemplation  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  till  that  Wisdom,  in  due  course,  takes  that  triumph  as  the  subject-matter  of  its  medi* 
tation. 
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Perhape  mj  words  may  have  too  bold  a  ring,  uo 

Seemii^  to  slight  the  charm  of  those  sweet  eyes, 
Bapt  in  whose  gaze  desire  doth  fold  her  wing ; 

But  who  reflects  that  as  we  higher  rise 

Each  living  type  of  beauty  charms  us  more. 

And  that  my  gaze  was  there  turned  otherwise,  us 

He  may  excuse  what  'gainst  myself  I  score, 
Myself  excusing,  and  my  truth  confess ; 
For  joy  supreme  here  oped  not  all  its  store, 

For,  as  one  mounts,  it  gains  more  power  to  bless. 


CANTO  XV. 
Cdcciaguidth-Tke  good  old  Tima  of  Florence, 

A  WILL  benign,  wherein  we  ever  see 

The  love  which  breatheth  rightly  flow  amain, 
As  base  desire  does  in  iniquity, 

Imposed  a  silence  on  that  sweet  refrain, 

And  all  the  holy  chords  were  hushed  and  still,  s 

Which  Heaven's  right  hand  doth  slacken  or  doth  strain. 

How  can  our  righteous  prayers  meet  answer  chill 
From  beings  who  in  concord  stayed  the  flow 
Of  song  to  breathe  in  me  a  prayerful  willl 

Well  is  it  he  should  suffer  endless  woe  10 

Who,  for  the  love  of  thing  that  cannot  last, 
For  ever  of  this  love  despoiled  doth  go. 

As  in  dear  heaven,  by  not  a  cloud  o'ercast. 

There  shoots  at  times  a  sudden-kindled  fire, 

Bousing  the  eyes,  till  then  set  firm  and  fast,  is 

And  seems  a  star  that  doth  new  place  desire. 
Save  that  where  it  was  seen  to  flash  in  sight 
Not  one  is  lost,  while  it  doth  soon  expire ; 

1  The  heavenly  souls  were  silent,  but  their  very  silence  was  a  proof  of  their  love,  for  they 
stopped  their  song  to  allow  the  poet  to  give  utterance  to  his  prayers.  One  who  shut  that 
love  out  for  the  sake  of  the  lower  love  of  perishable  things  might  well  be  in  his  turn  ^ut  out 
frnoi  love,  as  the  fit  reward  of  his  evil  choice. 

"  The  simile  of  a  shooting  star  appears  in  Dante's  two  favourite  poets  (/£«.  iL  693  ;  Afei.  ii. 
391X  Such  a  star  appears  moving^  along  the  right  radius  of  the  Greek  Cross.  It  is,  as  the 
sequd  shows,  the  soui  of  Cacciaguida,  Dante's  great  ancestor,  hastening  to  meet  his  descen- 
dant, as  Aachises  did  to  meet  ^neas  in  the  Elysian  fields  {jSn,  vL  684-^1 ;  ^vr/;  v.  37). 
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So  from  the  arm  that  stretched  towards  the  right, 

Unto  that  cross's  foot,  there  moyed  a  star  » 

From  out  the  constellation  shining  hright 
Nor  strayed  the  gem  beyond  its  radiant  bar, 

But  sped  along  the  central  column's  way, 

As  fire  is  seen  through  alabaster  spar. 
So  pitying  moTed  Anchises'  soul,  they  say,  » 

If  we  may  credence  give  to  that  high  MuBa^ 

His  son  beholding  in  £lygian  day. 
"  0  MnguU  meuSf  0  wper  inftua 

Gratia  Dei;  sicut  tibi^  cut 

Bis  unquam  Ccdi  janua  redusa  f"  » 

Thus  spake  that  light,  and  so  I  turned  to  see. 

And  then  I  to  my  Lady  turned  mine  eyes 

On  either  side,  in  sore  perplexity ; 
For  in  her  eyes  a  glowing  smile  did  rise. 

Such  that  I  thought  I  plumbed  the  depth  with  mine    » 

Both  of  my  grace  and  of  my  Paradise. 
Then,  joyous  both  to  see  and  hear,  the  line 

Which  he  began,  the  spirit  carried  on, 

And  spake  of  deep  things  I  could  not  divine. 
Not  by  his  choice  his  words  obscurely  shone,  m 

But  of  necessity ;  for  e'en  his  thought 

Had  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  mortal  gone. 
And  when  the  bow  of  ardent  love,  o'erwrought^ 

Was  slackened  to  the  standard  of  our  sense. 

So  that  his  speech  now  plainer  meaning  taught,  tf 

These  were  the  first  words  that  I  heard  from  thence : 

**  Blessed  be  ever  Thou,  the  One,  the  Three, 

Who  to  my  seed  such  bounty  dost  dispense  I " 

V  9  Cor,  xii.  9-4  vrould  seem  to  sug8:est  that  St  Paul  had  had  a  like  pnTiI^e,  but  possibly 
Dante  limited  that  vision  to  the  earthly  Paradise  and  to  the  third  Heaven,  beyond  which  he 


period  the  "  vulgar  tongue  "  of  modem  Italian  had  not  yet 
formed.  What  men  spoke  was  still,  as  in  K  A .  i.  lo,  Latin  with  variations.  Comp.  C  xvi. 
33,  where  his  words,  though  given  in  Italian,  are  said  to  have  been  spoken  in  a  more  archaic 
form. 

<s  The  phrase  is  almost  an  exact  echo  of  that  with  which  the  first  salute  of  Beatrice  is 
described  in  V.  N.  c.  a.    It  was  "  Quoit's  ab  incepto** 

»  We  are  reminded  of  a  Cor,  xii.  4.  Line  47  suggests  the  thought  that  it  was  the  dose 
of  a  half-eucharistic,  half-prophetic  prayer.  Keading  the  future  in  the  mirror  of  divine 
knowledge,  Cacciaguida  had  long  known  that  he  was  to  see  Dante,  and  had  hungered  for  the 
meeting.    Thanks  to  Beatrice,  the  craving  was  at  last  satisfied. 
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And  then  went  on :  ''Long  hunger,  sweet  to  me. 

That  moTed  me  as  the  volume  great  I  lead,  n 

Wheiem  nor  white  nor  dark  e'er  changed  can  be, 

Thon  hast,  my  son,  within  this  gloiy  fed, 

This  wherein  now  I  speak  to  thee,  through  grace 
Of  her  who  for  snch  flight  thy  wings  hath  sped. 

Thon  deem'st  that  I  thine  every  thought  can  trace  u 

In  Him  who  is  the  First,  as  when  we  know 
The  five  and  six  developed  from  the  ace. 

And  therefore  who  I  am  and  why  I  grow 

Joyous  at  sight  of  thee  more  than  the  rest 

Of  this  glad  crowd,  thou  dost  not  bid  me  show.  ao 

Thou  thinkest  right ;  who  live  among  the  blest, 
Greater  or  less,  have  truth  in  that  glass  spied 
Where,  ere  thou  think'st^  thy  thought  is  manifest. 

But  that  the  holy  love,  which  I  long  tide 

Have  watched,  which  fills  my  soul,  in  very  deed,  as 

With  sweet  desire,  may  best  be  satisfied. 

Let  thy  speech  now  free,  frank  and  open  plead. 

Find  word  each  wish,  each  fond  desire  find  word, 
For  which  e'en  now  my  answer  is  decreed." 

I  tamed  to  Beatrice,  and  she  heard  n 

Before  I  spake,  and  smiled  to  me  a  sign 
By  which  the  wings  of  my  desire  were  stirred. 

Then  I  began :  "  Li  you  doth  Love  combine 
With  Wisdom,  since  the  first  Equality 
Upon  you  dawned,  in  equal  weight  and  line :  is 

For  in  the  Sun,  whence  light  and  heat  flow  free. 
And  bum  and  shine,  they  are  so  equal  found 
That  all  comparisons  but  feeble  be ; 

V  Dante's  nlence  is  exf^ioed.  He  believed  that  the  spirit's  knowledge  of  his  thoughts 
csme  from  the  Primal  Unity,  *c.  from  God.  who  "  understood  them  long  before/'  and  infened 
chat  what  was  true  of  one  thought  would  be  true  of  others  also,  and  therefore  had  not  cared 
to  otter  them.  So  the  Pythagoreans  had  taught  that  a  true  conception  of  die  unit  involved 
that  of  other  numbers. 

^  The  wonls  are  not  without  their  bearing  on  the  great  paradox  of  prayer.  God  knows  our 
wants  and  our  desires  before  we  ask,  and  our  ignorance  in  asking,  and  yet  He  finds  a  joy  in 
their  clear  full  utterance  by  us. 

^*  In  what  sense  is  God  named  as  the  Primal  Equality?  (z)  As  being  He  in  whom  there 
a  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning  {James  L  Z7X  alwa>[s  equal  to  Himself;  (9)  as  being 
He  in  whom  there  is  no  before  or  after»  no  degrees  of  attributes ;  (3)  though  less  probably, 
with  rdierenoe  to  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead  as  cch-equal  as  well  as  co-eternal.  1  ne 
souls  of  the  blessed  are  in  their  vision  sharers  in  that  equality,  and  with  them  perception  and 
affection  are  absolutely  coincident,  while  in  men  one  precedes  the  other.  Dante  therefore,  as 
in  C  xiv.  88,  can  only  return  his  thanks  at  first  in  general  terms,  and  waits  to  knows  who  it 
is  that  speaks  to  him. 
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But  will,  and  power  upoii  our  mortal  ground^ 

For  reason  which  to  you  is  manif est,  » 

Are  as  to  wings  of  diverse  pinions  bound* 

Whence  I,  who  am  but  mortal,  am  opprest 

With  this  diyerseness,  nor  can  fit  thanks  f rame, 
.Save  in  my  heart,  when  by  such  father  blest. 

But  let  me  ask,  O  liring  topaz-flame,  » 

Who  in  this  precious  jewel  thus  art  set^ 
That  thou  would'st  still  my  cravings  with  thy  name." 

"  0  scion  of  my  house,  in  whom  I,  yet 

Waiting,  found  joy,  thy  root  behold  in  me." 

So  he  began  when  me  his  answer  met ;  w 

And  then  he  said,  "  The  stock  whence  came  to  thee 
Thy  kindred's  name,  a  hundred  years  and  more 
Has  circled  this  Mount's  lowest  gallery, 

Thy  father's  grandsire  was,  my  son  of  yore ; 

Well  were  it  thou  his  lengthened  weary  toil  m 

Should'st  sooner  by  thy  works  to  rest  restore. 

Florence,  whose  ancient  walls,  around  her  soil. 

Still  hear  the  tierce  and  nones  of  neighbouring  shrine. 
Was  chaste  and  sober,  and  without  turmoil. 

No  golden  chains,  nor  crowns  that  glittering  shine,  loo 

Nor  sandalled  dames  bad  she,  nor  bordered  zone 
That  from  the  wearer  drew  the  gazer's  eyne ; 

W  We  are  thrown  back  upon  Dante's  memories  of  his  childhood.  Caodagtiida  was 
obvionsly  the  hero  of  those  earlv  days,  the  great  name  that  shed  its  lustre  on  the  family 
traditions.  From  his  son,  Aldignieri,  of  the  parish  of  St  Martin  at  Florence  (named  in  a 
document  of  1x89 ;  Frat.  V.  D.  p.  38),  had  come  the  name  which  the  poet  bore.  He  had 
died  fl.  93)  in  xaoi,  and  the  fact  tnat  he  was  on  the  first  "  cornice  "of  the  Mount  of  Qeansing 
would  imply  that  his  sin  had  been  that  of  pride,  in  which  Dante  may  well  have  re- 
cognised {Purg,  ziiL  z^6)  the  hereditary  fault,  which  he  himself  shared.  Italian  commen- 
tators gravely  discuss  the  question  how  far  the  date  of  AldighieriN  sojourn  in  Pinrgatory  is 
correctly  measured  by  a  hundred  years.  Some  admit  the  possibility  of  error  in  Dante ; 
others  would  set  aside  the  records  that  attest  the  actual  date  of  his  death,  or  fix  xjoz  for 
the  ideal  date  of  the  vision. 

^  M  Works  as  well  as  prayers  were  recognised  as  availing  to  shorten  the  purgatorial  discip- 
line of  departed  souls. 

97  The  extent  of  the  walls  of  Florence  (1078)  is  elaborately  traced  in  VilL  iv.  8.  Near 
these  walls  was  the  old  Benedictine  abbey,  whose  clock,  as  it  struck  the  canonical  houra, 
served  as  a  standard  of  time  for  the  whole  of  Florence.  Benvenuto  notes  the  fact  that 
he  could  bear  witness  to  its  accuracy  in  striking  when  he  attended  Boccaccio's  lectures 
on  Duite  in  that  church.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  clock  described  in  C  x.  13^x48,  but  I 
find  no  trace  of  its  having  the  revolving  figures  there  described. 

100  We  are  reminded  at  once  of  Isai.  iii.  16-24;  <  Tim,  iL  9;  x  Pet,  iii*  3,  and  of 
Savonarola's  protests  against  the  luxurious  vanities  of  his  time.  Vill.  (x.  150}  gives  an 
elaborate  account  of  them  in  1330,  and  of  the  sumptuary  laws  which  were  xnade  with  a  view 
to  check  them.    The  "chains    seem  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  bracelets  or  anldets. 

lAl  The  two  special  fashions  condemned  seemed  to  have  been  (z)  that  of  the  boots  which 
the  ladies  of  Florence  wore,  of  coloured  and  gilt  leather,  running  to  a  sharp  point,  and  (a) 
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She  made  not  then  the  father's  heart  to  gi^an ' 

O'er  daughter's  birth,  for  then  the  year  and  dower 
Had  not^  this  side  or  that^  due  bounds  outgrown.  los 

No  homes  undwelt  in  had  she  in  that  hour ; 
Not  then  had  come  a  new  Sardanapal, 
Ta  show  a  wanton  chambering's  evil  power* 

Not  yet  surpassed  in  fame  was  Montemal' 

By  your  Uccellatoio,  conquered  now  no 

In  rising,  as  it  shall  be  in  its  falL 

Bellincion  Berti  saw  I  girdled  go 

With  bone  and  leather,  and  I  saw  his  bride 
Turn  from  her  mirror  with  no  painted  show. 

A  Nerli  and  a  Yecchio  too  I  spied,  115 

Content  with  dress  where  plain  buff  met  the  eye, 
Their  wiyes  with  flax  and  spindle  occupied. 


tbat  of  the  girdle,  vfakb  was  so  goigeous  that  it  attracted  more  notice  than  the  form  which 
it  decked.    Orid  {Xgm,  Amor.  344}  may  have  floated  before  Dante's  mind— 

"  Gemrnis  aurcptt  iegunhtr 
Ommm  :  pars  minima  est  t/sa  pmlla  sut^ 

Comp.  also  Conv.  L  xo. 

IM  Eariy  marriages,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  even  twelve,  and  settlements  which  almost 
broke  the  father  or  the  husband's  back,  were  two  of  the  evils  which,  in  Dante's  view,  were 
eating  like  a  canker  into  the  home  life  of  Florence.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  words  take  their 
place  among  the  most  intenselv  personal  in  the  whole  poem.  But  for  those  precocious 
nttrriages  d^  comswumce  for  weauth  and  station,  how  different,  how  "  earthly  happier,**  might 
not  Dante's  life  have  been  I  Do  we  not  trace  the  memory  of  the  bitterness  of  the  moment 
when,  on  his  return  from  school  or  college^  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  found  the  idol  of  his 
boyhood  married  to  Simon  de'  Bardi? 

IM  The  line  may  indicate  either  (x)  the  effect  of  a  profligate  liizury  in  making  men  shun 
the  harden  of  a  fiunily,  or  (s)  the  ostentadon  which  led  some  citizens  to  have  more  houses  than 
they  inhabited,  or  (3)  the  partv  spirit  which  left  houses  empty  by  banishing  their  inhabitants. 
The  contest  points  to  (x)  as  ine  most  probable. 

1**  Here  again  we  have  to  choose  between  the  dissoluteness  of  Sardanapalus  or  the 
effeminate  Xuxxay^  which  showed  itself  in  the  coverlets  and  beds  of  down  which  are  con- 
demned  in  H.  xxiv.  47.    So  Juvenal  (x.  36)  speaks  of 


i< 


Et  Vtntre,  et  cants  et  plumis  SardoHapaii.** 


Ifli  Monte  Malo.  the  MonU  Mario  of  modem  Rome,  which  gives  the  first  view  of  Rome 
on  the  road  from  Viterbo,  was  covered,  when  Dante  wrote,  by  tne  villas  of  its  nobles.  The 
hill  Uccellatoio  was,  in  like  manner,  the  spot  which  gave  the  first  view  of  Florence,  and  this 
also  had  been  fortified  and  covered  with  palatial  houses.  Florence  had  surpassed  Rome  in 
its  rise ;  it  should  surpass  it  also  in  its  fall. 

Ul  Bellincion  Berti  (comp.  VilL  iv.  x),  father  of  the  good  Gualdrada  tH,  xvi.  ^7),  of  the 
family  (rf*  the  Ravi^ani,  is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  po6olo  vecehio,  with  nis  buff  jerkin  and 
bone  clasps  and  hu  wife,  who  had  not  yet  learned  tne  use  of  rouge,  nor  of  what  we  call 
"  pearl-powder,"  for  her  complexion. 

U0  The  Nerli,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arao,  were  among  the  older  powerful  Guelph  families 
of  Florence  iVill.  iv.  13,  v.  ^,  vL  31).  One  of  them  was  Consul  in  xio^.  In  Dante's  time 
some  were  Meri  and  some  Bianchi  {yill.  viii.  39}.  The  Vecchi  or  Vecchietti  belonged  to  the 
OKine  order.  They  too  were  content  with  buff  jerkins  without  trimmings,  their  wives  with 
the  clothes  which  they  wove  for  themselves.  They  too  were  divided  in  their  politics  between 
the  two  factions  (K///.  viii.  39X 
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0  happy  they ! — and  each  might  certain  die 
Of  her  own  burial-place,  and  none  was  yet 
For  Fiance  left  lonely  in  her  bed  to  lie.  i» 

This  o'er  the  cradle  watchful  care  did  set, 

And  hushed  her  infant  with  the  babbling  speech 
Which  doth  in  parents'  hearts  delight  beget ; 

That  from  her  distaff  would  the  long  thread  reach, 

And,  as  she  conversed  with  her  family,  us 

Of  Trojans,  Fiesole,  and  Rome  would  teach. 

Men  then  had  seen  with  full  as  wondering  eye 
A  Cianghella  or  a  Salterell' 
Aj3  now  a  Cincinnate  or  Comelie. 

To  such  fair  life,  where  all  sped  calm  and  well,  t» 

True  life  of  citizens,  to  such  a  share 
In  citizenship  true,  to  such  hostel, 

Did  Mary  give  me,  called  by  many  a  prayer. 
To  that  your  old  Baptistery,  wherein 
Christian's  and  Cacciaguida's  name  I  bare.  us 

118  Do  we  hear  the  st^h  of  the  exile,  uncertain  whether  he,  or  the  wife,  sister,  daaehter  whom 
he  loved  should  be  buned  with  their  fathers,  and  thinking  of  his  wife  left  to  her  lonely  bed, 
through  the  arts  of  Charles  of  Valois  7  More  definitely  the  lines  8p«ak  of  the  fashion  which  led 
men  to  go  to  France  and  other  countries  in  search  of  fortune,  leaving  their  wives  in  Florence. 
Had  the  banking  business  of  Simon  de'  Bardi  led  him  to  make  Paris  his  headquarters,  while 
Beatrice  was  left  to  the  society  of  her  lady  friends  7    Comp.  voL  i.  p.  xlv. 

1>1  The  older  matrons  of  Florence  were  not  ashamed  to  nurse  their  own  children,  and  lull 
them  with  the  nursery  words  which  true  fathers  and  mothers  delieht  to  use.    They  would 


its  influences.    The  tale  of  Troy,  the  foundation  of  Fiesole  by  Electra  (Jr.  iv.  z3xX  the 
history  of  Rome  as  the  mother  city  of  Florence,  were  among  his  earliest  memories. 

1S7  Cianghella  della  Tosa  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  fiashion  in  Dante's 
time,  shameless  and  luxurious,  aj^serting  her  claims  to  precedence  by  acts  of  personal  violence 
to  those  who  did  not  recognise  them.  The  name  of  the  fiimily  appears  frequently  in  Villani 
(viii.  ji,  XX.  ^  et  al)  Some  were  connected  with  the  Neri,  but  one,  Rosso  della  Tosa,  ti^ 
was  at  one  time  a  leader  of  that  party,  became  afterwards  prominent  as  an  opponent  of  Corao 
Donati.  Lapo  S.tlterello  is  named  in  D.  C.  346  as  a  Ghibelline  connected  with  the  Cerchi. 
He  was  included  in  the  same  decree  of  banishment  as  Dante  (/>.  C.  373).  The  commentators 
speak  of  him  as  extravagant  and  profligate.  He  was  probably  among  the  exiles  whom  Dante 
had  learnt  to  scorn  (C.  xvii.  68).  His  name  appears  in  the  list  of  Priori  to  whom  Dante  owed 
his  appointment,  and  he  was  included  in  the  same  sentence  of  condemnation.  Comp.  vol. 
L  p.  ixviii. 

U9  Cincinnatos  is,  of  course,  the  Dictator  of  that  name  (Zrp.  iii.  35);  Cornelia  maybe  either 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  or  the  wife  of  Pompeius.  Lucan's  praises  of  the  latter  (viii.  577- 
780)  tend  to  turn  the  scale  in  her  favour. 

UO  The  reader  will  scarcely  fail  to  recall  John  of  Gaunt's  speech  in  Shakespeare,  Riekard 
II.  We  note  the  contrast  between  the  "  dolct  ostello  "  of  the  poem  and  the  *'  aidolon  otUUc  * 
olPurg.  vi.  76.    See  note  on  C.  xvi.  33. 

m  The  birth  of  Cacciaguida  has  been  fixed  at  xxo6.  Dante  records  widi  pnde  the  fact 
that  his  great-«randsire  and  himself  had  been  baptised  at  the  same  font,  that  of  nis  "  beautiful 
St.  John  s"  (C.  XXV.  9 ;  H.  xix.  17).  Comp.  vol.  t.  p.  xlii.  Cacciaguida,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
the  Crusaders  Christian  name.  It  has  been  conjectured  from  the  name  of  one  of  his  brokers 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Elisei,  who  are  named  m  Vill.  iv.  11  as  among  the  noble  families  of 
Florence  under  Conrad  I.  (91 1-91 8),  but  there  is  no  historical  foundation  for  the  statement. 
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Moronto,  Eliseo,  were  my  kin ; 

My  wife  came  to  me  from  the  vale  of  Po, 
And  thence  thy  parents  did  their  surname  win. 

The  Emperor  Conrad  then  I  followed  so 

That  he  gave  me  the  girdle  of  a  knight,  no 

So  well  my  good  deeds  in  his  eyes  did  show. 

With  him  I  went  against  the  evil  might 

Of  that  false  law,  whose  followers  occupy 
Usurping,  through  the  Shepherd's  fault,  your  right : 

There  hy  that  people  hase  and  rile  did  I  m 

From  that  deceitful  world  obtain  release, 
The  love  of  which  turns  many  a  soul  awry. 

And  passed  from  martyr's  pain  to  this  my  peace." 


CANTO  XVI. 
Caeeiagwda*9  Hittory  of  the  OrecOneu  and  FaU  of  Florence, 

0  WXAK  and  poor  nobility  of  birth ! 

If  thou  dost  make  the  people  boast  of  thee. 
Where  languishes  affection,  here  on  earth. 

No  more  'twill  be  a  wondrous  thing  to  me. 

For  there,  where  appetite  ne'er  goes  astray,  s 

I  mean  in  Heaven,  from  pride  I  was  not  free. 

U7  Three  dties,  Ferrara,  Farma,  and  Verona,  have  been  named  as  the  birthplace  ofCacci^i- 
gnida's  wife.  Cittadella  (Lg  Fam.  eUgli  Aid,  a  Ferrara)  proves  that  a  family  named  Aldi- 
ehieri  existed  in  the  first  of  these  citie;*.  Villani  {V.  D.  p.  9)  says  that  the  name  was  well 
Known  at  Panna.  Dionist  iAntdd.  ii.  35-37)  asserts  that  an  Aldighieri  was  judge  of  Verona 
to  xxia.    So  it  is  still  luntbjudice  {ScarC)    On  the  name  see  vol.  L  p.  xxxvi. 

T^  Coonui  II.  (zoa4-3g)),  who  took  part,  wiih  Louis  VII.  of  Fr;«nce,  in  the  second  Crusade 
tad  besieged  Damascus,  is  probably  the  £mpe/-or  referred  to.  Villani  (iv.  9)  relates  that  he 
had  many  Florentine  citizens  in  his  army,  ana  that  they  were  high  in  his  favour.  Most  critics, 
however,  refer  Cacciaguida's  words  to  Conrad  III.  (1138-1152).     (See  C.  xvi.  37  n.) 

Itt  We  note  the  same  protest  against  the  ab;)ndonment  of  the  Crusades  by  the  Popes  of 
Dante's  time  as  in  C  ix.  136.  Clement  V.  and  John  XXII.  might  collect  lithes  throughout 
Europe  ostensibly  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  the  money  remained  in  their 
coffers  (vol.  i.  p.  cxtii.) 

1'  The  words  imply  that  C^cdaguida  died  in  the  Crusade  campaign,  and  probably  Danta 
uses  "  martirio "  in  its  highest  sense.  For  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  ui^ed  in  the  Com" 
media  {H.  xiL  6z,  xiv.  65),  and  in  other  passages,  simply  for  "  tonoMnts,"  and  that  may  be  its 
meaning  here. 

1  In  Catu.  xvi.  and  Cattv.  iv.  Dante  had  maintained  the  doctrine  '*  virtus  sola  nchi^ 
litas."  In  this  he  followed  Boethius  (iit.  6),  who  only  admitted  an  inherited  nobility  on  the 
nMesst  obligt  principle.  That  teaching  had  marked  the  democratic  period  of  his  life. 
In  Men.  ii.  3,  which  is  nearer  in  time  and  tone  to  the  teaching  of  this  Canto,  he  recognises 
both  forms  of  nobility  as  having  a  real  worth.  Here  he  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  that  he 
was  not  exempted  from  the  weakness  which  exults  in  the  virtues  even  of  one  illustrious 
ancestor.  Poor  it  might  be,  as  compared  with  the  personal  nobility  of  holiness,  but  it  was 
natural,  and  therefore  right.  It  did  not  altogether  clash  with  the  thoughts  that  belonged  to 
Paradise. 
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A  doak  thou  art  which  shortens  day  by  day, 
So  that,  unless  we  fresh  additions  make, 
Time  with  his  scissors  cuts  it  all  away  1 

With  "  You  " — ^the  word  which  suflfering  Rome  first  spake,    lo 
(In  which  her  children  fail  to  persevere), 
My  words  began  again  their  course  to  take. 

Then  Beatrice,  just  apart,  yet  near, 

Smiling,  appeared  like  her,  the  coughing  maid. 

Who  marked  the  first  sin  writ  of  Guinevere.  u 

I  then  began,  "  You  are  my  sire,"  I  said, 

"  You  grant  to  me  to  speak  with  freedom  bold. 
You  raise  me,  and  new  self  leaves  self  in  shade. 

Through  many  streams  my  soul  with  bliss  untold 

Is  filled,  and  finds  in  this  so  pure  a  joy,  so 

That,  without  bursting,  it  such  cheer  may  hold. 

Tell  me,  dear  root  ancestral,  their  employ. 

Who  were  thy  sires,  and  how  the  years  passed  on 
Which  tracked  their  course  when  thou  wast  yet  a  boy. 

Tell  me  about  the  sheepfold  of  St.  John,  » 

What  it  then  was,  and  who  the  people  were 
That  then  the  highest  seats  of  honour  won." 

As  kindles  charcoal  into  bright  flame  clear 
At  breath  of  wind,  so  I  beheld  that  light 
More  radiant  at  my  blandishments  appear ;  ao 

7  The  words  imply  the  admission  that  the  Alighieri  family  had  not  acted  on  the  noblesse 
oblige  principle.  Tune  had  clipped  the  mantle,  and  they  had  done  nothing  to  keep  up  its 
measure.^  Did  he  feel  conscious,  with  a  proud  humility,  that  he  had  "from  day  to  day" 
been  adding  to  its  proportions  ? 

^^  Thrice  onlv  in  the  Co^media  does  Dante  himself  use  the  plural  pronoun  for  the 
singular  in  words  spoken  to  one  person,  to  Brunette  {H.  xv.  30),  to  Beatrice  {Purg.  xxxiiL 
92),  and  here.  Francesca  had  used  it  also  in  speaking  to  Dante  {H.  v.  ^5).  It  was  there* 
fore  a  mark  of  special  reverence  and  honour,  and  so  he  uses  it  now  to  his  great  forefather. 
The  mediaeval  tradition,  reported  by  all  the  commentators,  was  that  vos  was  first  nsed  at 
Rome  instead  of  tu  in  the  address  of  the  Senate  to  Julius  Caesar,  when,  as  Dictator,  he 
united  in  himself  all  the  offices  of  the  Republic  (Beftv.,  Ott.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however* 
there  is,  I  believe,  no  instance  of  this  use  of  vos  before  the  3rd  century  after  Christ.  Dante 
notes,  with  the  minuteness  which  characterises  the  V.  E.^  that  at  Rome  the  vol  had  dis- 
appeared even  when  men  spoke  to  a  Pope  or  Emperor.  With  him  it  is  a  mark  of  exceptional 
reverence,  which  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  express  in  an  English  translation.  The  use  of 
the  third  person  feminine,  as  in  modem  Italian,  is  of  much  later  date. 

U  The  words  refer  to  the  same  story  as  that  of  H,  v.  z9q-z37.  Branguina,  a  lady  of 
Guenevere's  court,  saw  the  kiss  which  the  queen  gave  Lancelot,  and  bjr  her  cou^h  showed 
the  lovers  that  they  were  not  unnoticed.  The  story  is  told  in  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliothtque 
NatioHole  of  Paris,  and  is  given  in  full  by  Mr.  Pa^et  Toynbee  in  the  Transaclums  of  the 
Cambridge  (U.S.A.)  Dante  Society  for  z886.  A  brief  sketch  (without  the  cough  though)  by 
Uhland  may  be  found  in  D.  Gesell.  i.  119. 

23  Dante  asks  the  same  question  as  Farinata  had  asked  of  lum  (ff.  ix.  49X  .How  far 
back  can  he  trace  his  ancestry?  What  had  been  the  state  of  Florence  in  the  beginning  of 
the  X9th  century?  May  we  think  of  Dante  as  having  been  in  Rome  with  Villani  in  the 
year  of  the  Jubilee,  and  liaving  felt,  with  him,  the  impulse  of  historical  enthusiasm  (KiV/. 
viii.  36)  ?    See  vol.  i.  p.  Ixv. 
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And  as  unto  mine  eyes  it  showed  more  bright,  , 

So  with  a  voice  more  tender  and  more  sweety 
But  not  with  this  our  modem  accent  quite, 

He  said,  *'  Since  Ave  first  the  ear  did  greet, 

Unto  that  birth  when  she  who  now  is  blest  35 

W&s  freed  from  me,  her  freight^  in  season  meet, 

Fi?e  hundred  times  and  fourscore  had  the  crest 
Of  this  star  to  its  Lion  found  its  way, 
With  fresh  flame  at  its  feet  itself  to  yest 

I  and  my  fathers  saw  the  light  of  day  m 

Where  first  ia  found  their  last  ward's  boundary 
Who  in  your  annual  games  their  speed  display. 

Let  this  suffice  for  tale  of  ancestry ; 

But  who  they  were,  and  whence  they  thither  came, 
Le^  honour  doth  in  speech  than  silence  lie.  *& 

All  those  who  bore  arms  at  the  time  I  name, 
Between  the  Baptist  and  Mars'  statue  old, 
Were  but  a  fifth  of  those  it  now  may  claim ; 

But  then  the  city,  which  doth  now  behold 

Campi,  Certaldo's,  and  Figghine's  race,  m 

To  the  last  craftsman  had  true  sons  enrolled. 

**  The  words  imply  an  arduuc  quasi-Latin  form  of  speech,  as  contrasted  with  the  later 
dialecu,  which  are  noted  in  the  K.  £.  (I  23),  especially  that  of  Florence,  as  corrupt  and  semi- 
barbarous.    Comp.  C  xr.  98. 

V  The  date  of  Cacciaguida's  birth  is  giTen,  after  Dante's  manner,  astronomically.  In 
Cono.  ii.  Z5  he  gives  the  revolution  of  Mars  as  "about  two  years.      The  Almagest  of 


Emperor  under  whom  Cacciaguida  fought. 
Conrad  IL's  Crusade  take  place  in  Cacciaguida'*  infancy.  Scari.  is  driven  to  the  conjecture 
that  Dante  blundered  in  his  dironologyi  or  mixed  up  the  two  Conrads.  The  constellation 
l..eo  is  named  as  that  whose  name  made  it  the  appropriate  iermiMMS  a  quo  and  ad  fuein  of 
the  orbit  of  Mars. 

^  The  home  of  Cacciaguida  is  defined  as  in  the  last  region  reached  in  the  annual  races 
which  were  run  on  the  Festival  of  St.  John  Baptist  This  was  near  the  Porta  San  Pietro,  in 
the  Piaua  opposite  the  Church  of  San  Martin,  near  the  street  which  leads  to  the  Mercato 
Vecchio.  Here  the  house  shown  as  Dante's  still  stands.  See  the  plans  of  ancient  Florence 
in  Phil,  and  Witte,  D,  F.  xi.  z,  and  Reumont  (DohW*  Familie  in  D.  GeselL  ii-  p.  333X 

tf  What  was  the  reason  of  Cacciaguida's,  /.«.,  of  Dante's,  reticence?  Was  it  that  his 
ancestors  were  immigrants  too  obscure  to  notice,  or  so  illustrious  (Romans,  Elisei.  or 
Fnmgipani,  or  the  like)  that  it  would  be  vainglorious  to  speak  of  them?  I  incline,  looking 
CO  the  use  of  the  same  formula  in  H.  iv.  104,  and  to  the  same  feeling  in  V.  N.  c.  29,  to  the 
latter  view,  but  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do  more  than  guess.  II,  xv.  61-78  is,  01  course, 
in  favour  of  the  view  I  have  taken.    Commentators,  early  and  late,  vary  widely. 

^  The  statue  of  Mars  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio  and  the  Baptistery  are  named  as  the  limits 
north  and  south.    Those  on  the  east  and  west  were  the  gates  of  St.  Piero  and  St.  Pancrasio. 

'  The  number  of  citizens  of  military  age  at  Florence  in  1300  is  estimated  at  30,000  (iVarf.) 
^aate,  with  or  without  data,  reckons  it  as  6000  at  the  time  of  Cacciaguida's  birth. 

^  Campi  is  a  small  town  in  the  Val  d'Amo  about  nine  miles  from  Florence.  Cer- 
taMo,  the  birthplace  of  Boccaccio,  in  the  Val  d'£Isa  {Purg.  xxxiii.  67) ;  Fighine,  between 
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Oh,  how  much  better  that  such  people's  place 

Should  still  remain  in  outward  neighbourhood, 
And  at  Galuzz'  and  Trespiano  trace 

Your  bounds,  than  tolerate  that  stinking  brood,  » 

The  churls  of  Signa  and  Aguglion, 
Who  for  corruption  have  keen  eyes  and  good  I 

Had  not  the  race  that  most  debased  hath  grown 
In  all  the  world,  to  Cesar  step-dame  been, 
But  kind  as  is  a  mother  to  her  son,  •> 

Then  some  who  buy  and  seU  as  Florentine 

Would  have  turned  back  again  to  Simif  onti. 
Where  once  their  grandsires  were  as  beggars  seen ; 

At  Montemurlo  still  would  be  the  Conti, 

The  Cerchi  would  in  Aeon's  parish  be,  « 

In  Grieve's  vale,  may  be,  the  BuondelmontL 

In  blending  with  new  races  still  we  see, 
As  ever,  cause  of  all  our  city's  woes. 
As  with  the  body  mixed  meats  ill  agree : 

And  a  blind  bull  more  headlong  downfall  shows  m 

Than  a  blind  lamb ;  and  oft  one  sword  will  try 
The  might  of  five  with  more  incisive  blow& 

Pontasieve  and  Areizo.  Immignuits  from  these  places  had,  in  Dante's  view,  corrupted  the 
purity  of  Florentine  blood.  Comp.  Jf.  xv.  6a,  where  a  like  corruption  is  traced  to  the  unmi- 
grants  from  Fiesole. 

n  GaUuzzo,  on  the  road  to  Siena,  two  miles  from  Florence ;  Trespiano,  in  the  Val  d*Anio» 
four  miles,    extended  boundaries  had  brought  in  a  lower  class  of  citizens. 

M  The  two  men  held  up  to  infamy  are  Ubaldo  of  Aguglione  («.  on  Purg.  xiL  105),  one 
of  the  Priori  in  X3xz,  and  Bonifazio  of  Signa,  a  judge  notorious  for  his  venality,  both 
probably  belonging  to  the  Neri,  who  had  condemned  Dante  for  that  fault.  D.  C.  (1.  p.  z6) 
mentions  a  Pino  of  Signa.  One  notes  the  fact  that  Dante  charges  his  opponent  with  tha  very 
crime  for  which  he  had  himself  been  condemned  (Frat.  V.  D.  p.  147). 

09  The  evils  of  Florence  are  traced  to  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  The  Church  proved  herself  not 
the  nursing  mother  of  the  Empire,  but  its  stepmother,  hostile,  envious,  crueL  The  theory  of 
the  MotutrckiA  had  not  been  recognised.  Florence  had  been  the  leader  of  the  league  of 
Tuscany  and  Romagna  against  Henry  VII. 

<1  We  are  left  to  guess  who  is  alluded  to.  Conjectures  have  identified  him  with  one  of  the 
Pitti  family,  who  surrendered  Simifonti  to  the  Florentines  in  1302,  who  in  1300  was  one  of 
the  wealthy  merchants  of  that  city.  The  sneer  in  1.  63  implies  that  he  was  litue  more  than  a 
beggar  in  nis  native  village. 

<M  The  Conti  Guidi  in  zao7  sold  Montemurlo,  between  Pistoxa  and  Prato,  to  the  Floren- 
tines, who  had  helped  them  to  recover  it  from  the  first  of  those  cities  {Vill.  v.  31).  The  Cerchi 
came  from  Acone  on  its  caoture  by  the  Florentines,  settled  in  Florence  in  Z053  {yui.  iv.  37), 
and  became  rich.  Dante,  though  he  belonged  to  the  stune  party,  seems  to  have  looked  on  the 
Cerchi  with  special  disfavour  (Jf.  iiL  35  ».) 

M  The  Buondelmonti  in  like  manner  occupied  Monte  Buono,  in  the  valley  of  the  Grieve, 
till  in  Z135  it  was  taken  by  the  Florentines,  and  its  inhabitants  compelled  to  settle  in  their 
city  {Vili.  iv.  36X  It  was  to  a  member  of  that  family  that  Dante  looiced  as  the  sooxce  of  all 
the  factions  that  had  marred  the  prosperity  of  Florence  (L  Z40X 

S7  In  thu  mingling  of  men  of  different  origins  and  habits  Dante  sees  the  beginning  of 
confusion.  Mere  material  greatness  did  but  increase  that  confusion  and  the  disasters  tnat 
followed  from  it.  One  keen  sword  wielded  by  the  hand  of  a  true  soldier  was  worth  mora 
than  five  in  the  hands  of  a  degenerate  populace.    The  precise  number  refers  to  L  48. 
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If  Loniy  Uibisaglia,  thou  descry, 

How  they  have  fall'n,  or  are  in  act  to  fall, 

Chiusi,  Sinigaglia,  following  nigh,  j^ 

To  learn  how  races  wither,  one  and  all, 

Will  not  seem  strange  to  thee,  nor  hard  to  hear, 
Since  Time  e'en  cities  to  their  end  doth  call. 

All  that  is  yours  the  doom  of  death  most  bear, 

As  ye  yourselves,  but  this  is  hid  from  view  00 

In  what  lasts  long,  so  short  your  own  career. 

And  as  from  changes  of  the  moon  ensue 

The  ceaseless  flux  and  reflux  on  the  shore, 
80  Fortune  works  on  Florence  and  on  you : 

Wherefore  it  should  seem  wonderful  no  more  k 

That  which  I  tell  of  older  Florentines, 
Whose  fame  is  now  more  hidden  than  of  yore. 

The  Ughi,  Alberichi,  Catellines, 

Filippi,  Greci,  Ormanni  I  found. 

E'en  in  their  fall  illustrious  citizens ;  m 

And  saw,  time-honoured  and  with  glory  crowned, 
SanneUa's,  Area's  house,  Bostichi,  yea, 
Ardinghi  and  Soldanier'  renowned* 


"  An  tBdttction  is  drawn  from  the  fortunes  of  others.  Luni  (If.  xx.  47),  on  the  Magra,  in 
the  region  of  Carraraf  whose  history  tradition  carried  up  to  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  had 
dwindbd  to  insis;nificance  (yiii.  i.^  50).  Dante,  it  will  oe  remembered,  had  found  a  refuge 
with  the  Malasfnni  of  the  Lunigiana  (vol.  L  p.  Ixxxv).  Urbisaglia,  once  famous  as  the 
UrAs  Sakriei  of  Plin.  iii.  zxx,  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  had  shared  the  same  fate.  Chiusi, 
theC/wMHMrof  Lars  Porsena  {Liv,  ii.  9 ;  Strabo,  v.  aa6),  and  Sini^aglia,  the  Sena  GalUca  of 
Plm.  vSu  1x3,  in  Romagna,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  were  m  Dante's  time  examples  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  greatness.  All  human  greatness  was,  indeed^  transitory,  but  in  some 
instances  the  slowness  of  change  gave  a  show  of  permanence.  (So  Aquinas,  **  Perpetuo 
horns  tun  wumtt;  etiam  ipsa  cwitas  d^ficii" — Summ,  iii.,  SuppL  99,  z.) 

M  The  lunar  theory  of  the  tides  is  stated  in  Dante's  treatise  of  Di  AquA  it  TirrA,  c  7. 
So  Fortime  {If.  viL  6a)  rules  the  tides  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

^  It  Hes  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  but  little  can  be  known  of  those  who  are  named  as 
already  half  forgotten,  but  the  passage  is  interesting  as  showing  Dante's  study  of  the 
arduBology  of  his  beloved  city.  We  may  compare  the  lists  with  those  in  yUl.  iv.  zo-13 ; 
MaUt/.  c.  76,  100,  Z03.  The  Ughi  were  known  as  the  builders  of  the  Church  of  S.  Mana 
that  bears  their  name  in  Faenza.  They  and  the  Cateliini  were  sent  into  exile  (yii/,  iv.  za). 
The  Filippi  once  occupied  the  quarter  of  the  Porta  S.  Maria  in  the  Mercato  Nuovo.  The 
Gred  gave  their  name  to  a  Borgo  of  Florence  (F///.  iv.  Z3).  The  Ormanni  once  dwelt  on  the 
site  of  the  Palazzo  del  Popolo ;  they  had  changed  iheir  name  to  Foraboschi  (V*^^-  iv.  Z3). 
The  Church  of  S.  Maria  Alberighi  preserved  the  name  of  that  family,  which  in  Dante's  time 
was  extinct  (Kt//.  iv.  zz).  Of  the  Sannella  (^z7/.  iv.  13)  and  Arca(^'tV/.  iv.  za)  families, 
all  we  know  is  that  the  Ott.  mentions  that  their  descendants  were  living  in  Florence  in 
poverty.  The  Soldanieri  had  been  banished  as  Ghibellines  (yiii.  iv.  la ;  ff.  xxxii.  lai). 
The  Ardinghi  were  Guelphs  and  neighbours  of  the  Alighieri  near  the  Porta  S.  Piero  (KxV/. 
iv.  zz):  the  Bostichi  Guelphs  were  banished  after  Montaperti  ( ^iV/.  vi.  80}.  The  aliemate 
triumphs  of  the  two  parties  had  been  fotal  to  the  leading  families  of  both. 
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Nigh  to  the  gate  on  which  there  now  doth  stay 

New  felony  so  heavy  in  its  weight,  •» 

'Twill  sink  our  good  ship  at  no  distant  day, 

There  were  the  Ravignani,  of  whose  state 

Count  Guido  is  the  heir,  and  who  doth  own 
The  name  that  old  Bellincion'  made  great 

To  him  of  Delia  Pressa  then  was  known  loo 

How  men  are  ruled,  and  Galigaio  hare 
A  hilt  and  sword-guard  where  the  hright  gold  shone. 

Great  even  then  the  column  miniver, 
Sacchetti,  Giuochi,  Fifanti,  Banicci, 
Galli,  and  those  who  blush  for  bushel  there.  10$ 

The  stock  from  which  have  sprung  the  Calfucci 
Was  great  e'en  then,  and  to  the  curule  chair 
Were  led  the  Sizi  and  the  ArriguccL 

Ah  me  1  what  men  I  saw  who  now  ill  fare 

Through  their  own  pride,  and  how  the  balls  of  gold      iu» 
Enflowered  our  Florence  with  deeds  great  and  rare. 


M  The  gate  is  that  of  St.  Peter,  but  a  r.  /.  gives  ^^/a  instead  of  A^/«.  The  "  felony  " 
is  that  of  the  Cerchi  (f^i/i.  viii.  38),  but  some  commentators  {But.,  Ahoh.  Fior,)  connect  it 
with  the  Bardi  (the  family  of  Beatrice's  husband),  and  others  with  the  Donati.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  houses  of  the  Ravignani  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Counts  Guidi  in  laSo,  and  after- 
wards into  those  of  the  Cerchi.  ^  To  this  house  belonged  the  Bellincione  Berti  of  C.  xv.  zia, 
the  father  of  Gualdrada  (//*.  xvi.  37),  aud  through  her  the  ancestor  of  the  Counts  Guidi  of 
the  Casentino  {H.  xxx.  65 ;  Purg-.  v.  94,  xiv.  43). 

100  The  house  of  Delia  Pressa  belonjKd  to  the  Ghibellines,  who  were  banished  in  XS58,  and 
shared  in  the  victoryof  Monuperti.  They  had  been  among  the  official  families  of  Florence 
{yill,  vi.  65,  78).  The  j^lded  hilt  and  pommel  of  the  Galigai  showed  they  were  knights. 
They  too  were  Ghibellines,  and  lived  in  the  quarter  of  the  Poru  S.  Piero  {yiU^  v.  39, 
vi.  33f  65). 

l«  As 
Florence, 
borne 

line  families,  who  are  nothing  more' than  the  shadow  oF  a  name.  The  'NcvelU  of  Sacchetti, 
wiiich  include  some  Dante  anecdotes,  have  redeemed  one  of  them  from  oblivion  {ViU.  iv. 
X3»  ^-  39.  vi.  79).  The  Giuochi  were  Ghibellines  (Vill.  iv.  ii,  v.  39,  vi.  33),  as  also  were 
tne  Fifanti  {VtU.  iv.  13,  v.  38,  vL  65),  and  the  Barucci  (K«i7.  iv.  xo,  v.  39,  vL  33).        , 

iw  The  fact  referred  to  is  the  falsification  of  the  public  standard  of  weights  by  one  of  the 
Chiaramontese  {Purg.  xii.  105),  who  were  Guelphs  {VilL  iv.  xi,  v.  39). 

1<*  The  Calfucci  were  sprung  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Dnnati,  but  dwindled  and 
decayed  while  their  other  branch  rose  to  power  (^i//.  iv.  10).     Both  the  Arrigucci  and  the 

^j**  ^  fi^l  }?.h^'*^.  ****"  Guelphs  {yiU.w.  10,  v.  39).  Some  of  the  former,  however,  joined 
the  BuuQchi  {VtU.  vu.  39). 

1»  The  next  family  are  described,  not  named,  and  the  description  identifies  them  with  the 
Ubeiti,  the  haughtiest  of  ^1  the  older  noblesse  {Viil.  i.  41,  iv.  3,  13,  et  al.\  H.  vi.  80,  x.  32). 
The  balls  of  ^rold  on  a  field  azure  were  the  arms  of  the  Lamberti.  ITiey  were  Ghibellines, 
and  came  originally  from  Germany  {Vill.  iv.  la).  Mosca  {H.  vi.  80,  xxviiL  xo6)  belonsed  to 
this  house.  * 
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So  lired  and  wrought  their  ancestors  of  old, 

Who,  when  jonr  Church  presents  a  vacant  see, 

Grow  fat,  as  they  their  consistory  hold. 
The  haughty  race  which  dragons  it  when  flee  us 

The  weak  hefore  it,  and  for  those  who  show 

Or  teeA  or  purse,  like  lamb  goes  peaceably, 
£*en  then  was  rising,  but  from  linenge  low, 

So  that  Ubert'  Donati  took  it  ill 

Through  hjd  wife's  father  kinship's  claims  to  owe.         is3 
And  Caponsacco  did  the  market  fill. 

From  Fiesole  descending,  and  there  too 

Were  Giuda,  Infangato,  worthy  stilL 
A  thing  I'll  tell  incredible,  yet  true : 

One  entered  the  small  circle  by  a  gate  m 

Which  men  as  named  from  Delia  Pera  knew. 
Each  one  of  those  who  bear  the  arms  of  state 

Of  that  great  Baron,  whose  high  praise  and  name 

The  feast  of  Thomas  yet  doth  celebrate, 
Beceired  from  him  their  knighthood  and  their  fame,  i» 

Though  with  the  people  he  is  closely  bound. 

Who  now  with  bordure  doth  ensign  the  same. 

m  The  Vtsdomini  (yUl.  iv.  xo,  v.  39),  Ferinehi  (iiid.)^  Alietti,  and  Cortigiani  are  named 
by  tbe  early  commentators  as  the  patrons  and  defenders  of  the  Episcopate.  Their  funct  on 
was  to  take  possession  of  the  Bishop's  palace  during  a  vacancy,  and  to  hold  it,  not  without 
dinners  and  suppers  at  the  cost  of  the  see,  till  a  successor  was  appointed. 

US  The  "  brood  "are  identified  with  the  Adimari  {yi/i.  iv.  zi,  v.  39),  who,  in  a  branch  known 
fts  Cavkcittoli  have  FiUppo  Argent!  (/T.  viii.  61)  as  their  representative  in 'the  Commedia. 
Adimari  is  said  by  Boccaccio  to  have  been  put  in  possession  of  Dante's  property,  and  to  have 
been  foremost  in  opposing  any  proposals  for  hts  recall  from  exile.  Hence  perhaps  the 
eaiphasi»ed  bitterness  of  the  poet's  tone  in  speaking  of  his  family.  In  Cacciaguida's  time  they 
wete  emerging  from  obscuritv,  but  Ubertino  Donati,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Bellin- 
cion  Berti,  is  said  to  have  objected  to  Berti  s  giving  another  daughter  to  one  of  the  Adimarii 
on  the  ground  that  the  family  were  of  inferior  rank. 

Ul  For  Dante's  view  of  the  immigrants  from  Fiesole,  see  H.  xv.  62.  The  CapoQsacchi 
were  Ghibellines,  and  settled  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio  {Viil.  iv.  iz,  v.  39).  Beatrice  s  mother 
was  of  that  boose.  Giuda's  family  is  named  by  MalUp,  (c  137),  but  not  by  Villani.  They 
are  said  iPtU)  to  have  been  banished  with  the  Cerchi. 

IM  Hiose  of  Pera  are  said  to  have  been  the  Peruzzi,  who  joined  the  Bianchi  iVill.  iv.  13, 
viiL  IS,  6a,  7Z,  €t  a/.),  and  who  gave  their  name  to  the  Porta  Peruzzi.  What  was  the  incredible 
thing?  It  may  have  been  (i)  tlzat  the  Porta  named  should  then  have  been  one  of  the  otiter 
gates  of  a  city  which  had  grown  ko  large ;  (a)  that  the  state  of  Florence  was  so  peaceful  that 
no  offence  was  taken  at  a  gate  being  named  after  a  private  family  ;  (3)  that  a  family  once  so 
important  as  to  have  a  gate  named  after  them  was  now  scarcely  heard  of.  Lis  sub  judice, 
I  incline  to  (a). 

1^  The  great  baron  was  Hugh,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  who  lived  and  died  at  Florence 
as  Vicar  oTihe  Emperor  Otho  III.  He  made  many  knights  of  the  Pulci,  Nerli,  Gangalandi. 
Giandooati,  and  the  Delia  Bella  families,  all  of  whom,  in  honour  of  his  memory,  quartered 
kui  arms  with  theirs  {ViU.  iv.  a).  He  sold  his  German  estates,  andi  havine  no  heir,  endowed 
seven  abbeys  with  the  proceeds.  He  died  on  St.  Thomas's  da^,  izo6,  and  a  solemn  mass  for 
his  soul  was  said  on  that  festival  in  the  Abbey  of  S.  Maria  at  Florence. 

^  Pkobably  a  hit  at  Gian  della  Bella,  the  author  of  the  democratic  ordioances  of  justice 
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The  Gualterotti  then  were  famous  found, 

And  Importuni ;  quiet  now  would  be 

The  Buigh,  but  for  new  neighbouiB  that  abound.  us 

The  house  whence  sprang  your  wail  of  misery, 

Through  the  just  wrath  that  hath  left  many  dead« 

And  put  an  end  to  life  passed  joyously^ 
On  others  and  itself  all  honour  shed. 

0  Buondelmonte,  to  what  issue  bad  i«o 
Wast  thou  to  leave  thy  bride  by  others  led  ! 

Many  had  then  rejoiced  who  now  are  sad, 
If  God  to  Ema's  waters  thee  had  thrown. 
When  first  to  thee  our  city  welcome  bade. 

But  it  was  meet  that  by  that  broken  stone  i«» 

That  guards  the  bridge  thou  should'st  a  victim  fall 
To  Florence,  when  her  peace  was  all  but  gone. 

With  these  I  name,  with  others,  like  in  all, 

1  Florence  saw  in  such  profound  repose 

She  had  no  need  in  weeping  loud  to  call ;  150 

With  such  as  these  a  people  glorious 

And  just  I  saw,  whose  lily  ne'er  was  known 

To  hang  inverted  on  the  spear  of  foes, 
Nor  by  division  turned  vermilion." 

{VtlL  viiL  1-8)  in  1993.  ^  He  too  bore  the  arms  of  the  great  baron  turronnded  by  a  golden 
border,  and  ^et  united  himself  with  the  people  against  the  nobles.  The  fact  that  Gian  deUa 
Bella  was  exiled  in  1295  is  hardly  enough  to  set  aside  a  conjecture  so  natural  in  itself. 

Itt  The  Gualterotti  and  Importuni  who  were  Guelphs^K/7/.  iv.  z^,  t.  39X  were  of  the  Borj^o 
degli  ApostoU.  The  words  that  follow  point  to  the  Buondelmonti,  who  settled  at  a  later  period 
(1135)  in  the  same  Borgo,  and  who  were  conspicuons  in  the  tragedy  referred  to  in  /^.  xxviii. 
106,  and  thus  became  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  Florence. 

IM  This  was  the  Ghibelline  house  of  the  Amidei  {Vill.  v.  38,  3g,  vi.  6*^.  Buondelmonte 
had  agreed  to  marry  a  daughter  of  that  house  by  way  of  making  amends  for  having  wounded 
her  brother  in  a  brawl,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  dark  history  of  that  Easter  Day  of 
zazs. 

1^  The  Ema  was  a  stream  flowing  near  the  castle  of  Montebuono  (destroyed  in  1x35 ;  VilL 
iv.  36X  The  form  of  Dante's  sutement  suggests  that  tfu  Buondelmonte  of  the  tragedy  had 
been  nearly  drowned  in  it  when  he  first  left  the  old  home  of  his  fathers  to  come  to  Florance ; 
but  nothing  is  known. 

itf  The  statue  of  Mars  haunts  Dante's  thoughts,  as  in  H.  xiii.  143-150.  The  murder  of 
Buondelmonte  took  place  close  to  the  statue  {yni.  v.  ^8),  as  though  the  old  god  of  war 
demanded  a  victim.  One  notes  the  pregnant  force  of  the  phrase,  the  "  last  peace."  Th« 
murder  had  been  as  "  the  beginning  of  troubles." 

148  Dante,  through  Cacciaguida,  looks  back  upon  "  the  eood  old  days  "  of  Florence,  as  he 
looked  forward  to  the  future  of  the  "  Greyhound  reformer  \H.  i.  loz).  Memory  and  hope  aro 
always  the  regions  in  which  the  idealist  moves  most  freely.  What  is  for  us  an  .timost  tedious 
list  of  hall-forgotten  names  was  for  him  full  of  historic  memories.  The  old  records  of  Florence 
attested  their  greatness.  ^  Faction,  strife,  mutual  decrees  of  banishment  had  brought  them  to 
decay,  and  they  had  vanished,  or  were  vanishing,  from  the  stage  on  which  they  had  played 
their  part.    MalUp.  c  5a,  53,  54,  55,  61,  X03,  137,  presents  many  interesting  pouts  of  contact. 

UM  The  white  lily  on  a  red  shield  had  been  the  old  standard  of  Florence.  On  the  expulsion 
of  the  Ghibellines  in  1351,  the  Guelphs,  who  remained  in  possession,  changed  the  arms  of 
the  city  to  a  red  lily  on  a  white  shield,  the  exiles  continuing  faithful  to  the  old  arms,  which 
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CANTO  XVII. 

Caeciaguida^Prophecif  of  DanU*9  Exile — Can  Orande  ddla  Scala, 

As  he  who  came  to  ask  of  Clymene 

If  what  against  himself  he  heard  were  true, 
He  through  whom  sires  to  eons  so  grudging  be, 

So  was  I,  and  e'en  thus  I  stood  in  view 

Of  Beatrice  and  of  that  blest  light,  5 

That  for  my  sake  had  changed  its  station  due. 

Wherefore  my  Lady  spake :  "Give  vent  outright 
To  thy  desire's  strong  flame,  that  it  may  be 
Stamped  with  the  mark  of  all  thine  inner  might. 

Kot  that  through  any  speech  of  thine  do  we  10 

Gain  greater  knowledge,  but  that  thou  may'st  learn 
To  tell  thy  thirst,  that  we  give  drink  to  thee." 

"  O  my  dear  Boot,  who  such  high  place  dost  earn, 
That^  as  our  minds,  to  earthly  senses  tied, 
That  angles  twain  obtuse  can't  be,  discern  13 

In  one  triangle,  thus  thou  hast  espied 

Contingent  things  ere  they  in  being  are, 
Gazing  where  all  times  in  one  Now  abide. 

While  I  did  Virgil's  welcome  presence  share 

Up  on  the  mount  which  heals  the  souls  that  fall,  20 

Or  through  the  dead  world's  lowest  depths  did  fare, 

tiras  became  the  bad^e  of  their  GhibeUinisin  (yi/i.  tL  43).  ^  Till  that  chanj^e,  Dante  implies, 
all  had  gone  well  with  Florence  in  her  wars  with  aeishbouring  states.  Afterwards  there  was 
nothing  but  daaaitcr.    So  in  £/.  L  he  speaks  of  **  camdi'da  nostra  signa.'\ 

1  Phaethon,  who,  on  hearing  his  divine  parentage  denied  by  Epaphus,  came  to  his  mother 
ClyBiene  to  ask  if  he  were  indeed  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  who  asked,  as  a  proof  of  son&hip, 
that  be  might  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun  {Afgt.  i.  748,  ii.  328),  comes  before  D.inte's  mind 
a«  the  type  of  his  own  eager  desire  to  know  more.  In  his  case,  however,  the  desire  points 
to  tlM  future,  and  not  to  tne  past.    Comp.  //*.  xvii.  107 ;  Purg,  iv.  7a,  xxix.  Z19. 

7  The  words  have  obviously  a  deeper  meaning  than  lies  on  the  surface,  and  point  to 
the  great  mystery  of  all  prayer.  We  do  not  utter  our  desires  to  make  ihem  known  to  Him 
who  "  knows  our  necessities  before  we  ask,"  but  in  order  that  we  may  learn  the  habit  of 
rff"fi5f*ng  trust  in  the  Love  that  is  "  always  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray." 

^  To  the  souls  who  see  all  thing-;  in  the  mirror  of  the  Divine  Mind,  what  are  to  us  con« 
tingent  facts  are  as  certain  as  what  we  know  as  the  necessary  truths  of  mathematics,  such, 
«./.,  as  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  always  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  therefore 
that  there  cannot  be  in  any  triangle  two  obtuse  angles. 

M  We  are  thrown  back  on  Purg.  viii.  133-130.  xi.  140. 141,  xxiv.  43-48  ;  H.  x.  79-81, 124- 
X3S,  X9,  61-78,  88-06.  In  H.  X.  ij/a,  xv.  88,  Beatrice  had  been  named  as  the  oracle  that 
wais  to  foretell  the  tuttire,  and  we  have  to  assume  either  (x)  that  Dante  had  forgotten  this,  or 
Cs)  that  he  changed  his  purpose,  as  thinkiig  that  the  prediction  came  better  from  the  lips  of 
Cacdaguida  than  from  her  who  was  now  the  representative  of  the  highest  form  of  Divine 
Wisdom.    1  incline  to  (aX 

VOL.  IL  O 
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Of  what  may  me  in  future  years  befall 

Grave  words  w^re  spoken  to  me,  though  I  feel 

Set  firm,  four  square,  'gainst  fate's  blows  one  and  alL 

Wherefore  I  fain  would  learn  the  woe  or  weal  » 

That  Fortune  brings  me  in  the  coming  day ; 
A  dart  foreseen  a  weaker  stroke  doth  deal." 

Thus  spake  I  then  to  that  same  shining  ray 

Which  with  me  spake  before,  and  so  my  mind, 

As  Beatrice  willed,  did  I  display.  » 

Not  in  dark  speech,  as  when  the  nations  blind 

Were  snabed  ere  yet  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain 
That  takes  away  the  sin  of  all  mankind. 

But  in  clear  utterance,  open  speech  and  tone. 

Made  answer  to  me  that  paternal  love,  » 

Close  hidden,  yet  by  smiling  radiance  known. 

"  Contingency,  which  doth  not  pass  above 

The  book  of  sensuous  knowledge,  all  doth  lie 
Before  His  gaze  in  whom  the  ages  move, 

But  not  from  thence  it  takes  necessity,  m 

No  more  than  from  the  eye  by  which  'tis  seen, 
A  ship  that  on  strong  current  sweepeth  by. 


^  The  phrase  comes  through  Aristotle  {Rh^t.  iii.  a,  Eth.  Nic,  i.  to)  from  Simonides 
(Plato,  Protar.  344  a).  The  perfect  cube  was  an  emblem  of  completest  stability.  We  note 
the  proud  self-con !=ciousness  with  which  Dante  claims  it  for  himself.  Gregory  the  Great 
{Horn.  XXX.)  had  applied  it  to  the  "  saints  of  God." 

28  The  proverb  has  been  ascribed  {DanUllo)  to  Ovid,  but  is  not  found  in  his  works — 

' '  Nam  ^(KvUa  minus  ictdert  ttla  soleni, " 

31  The  two  classical  instances  were  probably  present  to  Dante's  mind.  _  (i)  The  Delphic 
oracle  to  Crcesus,  that  if  he  crossed  the  Halys  he  would  destroy  a  great  kingdom  (JHerod,  L 
53),  which  he  may  have  read  in  Cic.  De  Div.  ii.  56,  and  the  **Aio  tCt  jSacidtf  Romtanos 
vincerg  Posse  "  which  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  Pyrrhus. 

S*  Dante,  like  Milton  in  his  Ode  on  the  Nativity^  assumed  the  tradition  that  the  oradrs 
had  ceased  after  the  Crucifixion.  The  legend  fiirst  appears  in  Plut.  De  Def,  Orac.  and 
Euseb.  Prcep.  Evang..,  bk.  v. 

«  •'  Latin;'  used  for  "  Italian,"  as  in  C.  xii.  144. 

37  Contingency — that  which,  from_  our  standpoint,  may  or  may  not  come  to  pass — is  ever 
present  in  the  eternal  Now  of  the  mind  of  God.  So  far  the  sense  is  clear.  The  other  words 
specify  the  character  of  the  contingent  matters  referred  to  as  belonging  to  the  future.  That  lies 
beyond  the  limits  of  man's  knowledge,  and  must,  because  future,  be  contingent  to  him,  while 
past  events  lose  even  for  him  the  contingent  character  which  they  once  had  and  become 
objective  facts.  The  "book"  to  which  man's  knowledge  is  thus  compared  is  one  made  of 
a  single  quire  of  paper,  the  metaphor  pointing  to  the  narrow  limits  of  that  kiMwledge. 
Comp.  C  xxxiii.  85-87. 

^  Few  profound  thinkers  have  failed  to  seek  to  solve  the  problem  of  "fixed  fate,  free-will, 
fore-knowledge  absolute."  Few  attempts  have  shown  a  more  subtle  fancy  than  this.  We 
see  a  ship  gliding  on  the  sea.  Our  sight  does  not  affect  its  motion.  God  sees  eternally  the 
great  stream  of  the  events  which  are  manifested  in  time,  yet  they  are  not  therefore 
necessitated  by  Him.    Comp.  Milton,  P.  L,  ii.  860,  iil  iij. 
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Thence,  as  the  ear  a  concord  sweet  doth  glean 

From  organ-notes,  there  comes  within  my  sight 

The  future  that  for  thee  prepared  hath  been.  45 

As  Hippolyt  from  Athens  took  his  flight, 

Through  step-dame's  cruel  hate  and  perfidy, 
So  thou  must  Florence  leave  in  thy  despite ; 

Thus  men  have  willed,  for  this  their  arts  they  ply : 

And  soon  the  end  will  come  which  now  they  seek,         so 
Where  even  Christ  men  daily  sell  and  buy. 

And  blame,  as  it  is  wont,  its  rage  doth  wreak 

On  those  who  suffer  wrong,  but  Vengeance  high 
Shall  to  the  Truth  Who  sends  it  witness  speak. 

Thou  shalt 'leave  all  things  that  most  tenderly  S5 

Are  loved  by  thee ;  and  this  is  from  the  bow 
Of  exile  the  first  arrow  that  doth  fly. 

How  salt  that  bread  doth  taste  thou  then  shalt  know 
That  others  give  thee,  and  how  hard  the  way 
Or  up  or  down  another's  stairs  to  go.  <o 


**  The  reference  to  the  orfi;an  may  he  compared  with  Purg,  ix.  144.  They  were  obviously 
common  in  the  larger  Italian  churches  in  Dante's  time. 

f^  Hippolytns  was  banished  by  his  father  Theseus  because  his  stepmother  Phaedra,  who 
wished  to  srauce  him,  charged  him  with  attempting  to  seduce  her  {Met.  xv.  493-5x4).  Such 
a  stepmother  Florence  had  proved  in  banishing  Dante  on  the  charge  of  peculation.  ^  llie  last 
line  of  the  passage  referred  to,  **  Immeritum'jue  faier  Projecit  cUf  urde, '  connects  itself  with 
Dante's  frequent  description  of  himself  as  "  imffurHus  exul*  (^//.  ii.  z,  iv.  x,  v.  i).  hur 
the  "  stepmother  "  metaphor,  comp.  C.  xvi.  59. 

•  We  are  thrown  back  upon  the  Florentine  politics  of  1300,  when  Boniface  VIII.  was 
already  scheming  to  send  Charles  of  Valois  to  crush  the  opposition  of  which  Dante  was  one  of 
the  foremost  leaders.  The  words  gain  a  special  significance  if  wre  remember  that  Dante  was 
probably  at  Rome  at  the  assumed  date  of  the  prophecy  (see  vol.  i.  p.  Ixv.)  *'  Christ  bought 
and  sold  "  points,  of  course,  to  the  simony  which  was  rampant  at  Rome  {H.  xix.  1-75). 

M  Scart.  onotes  an  Italian  proverb,  "La  col^  i  sempre  degli  offeti"  Boeth.  i.  4  may 
have  been  in  Dante's  mind,  "  Hoc  tanium  dixerim  ultimam  esseadverscefortutuesarcinatn^ 
qw>d  dum  miserii  aliquod  crimen  afftn^itur^  qtue  perferunt  meruisse  creduntw^  Possibly 
the  V€t  victis  of  Brennus  {Liv.  v.  48)  was  in  Dante's  thoughts,  or  Ecclus.  xiii.  X7.  The 
"  vengeance  "  spoken  of  may  be  found  either  in  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  Ponte  Carraia 
in  1304  (I'ili.  viii.  70),  or  the  defeats  referred  to  in  H.  v.  64-72,  or  the  great  fire  in  the  same 
year  {Vtll.  viii.  71).  Possibly  he  may  allude  more  specificaily  to  the  death  of  Simeon,  son  of 
Corso  Donati,  red*handed  from  a  wound  inflicted  by  Niccola  de'  Cerchi,  whom  he  had  attacked 
and  assassinated  without  provocation  {Viii,  viii.  49).    See  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxii. 

^  Even  the  xnost  sceptical  of  conical  critics  will  admit  that  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
Dante  may  have  included  wife  and  children  among  the  things  beloved  by  him.  He  could 
hardly,  we  may^  add,  have  referred  to  house  or  go<^s,  or  the  first  seven  Cantos  of  the  Cont- 
media  (!)    Possibly  his  "  beautiful  St.  John's  "  (//.  xix.  17)  may  have  been  also  in  his  thoughts. 


^  No  lines  in  the  Commedia  have  been  so  often  in  men's  mouths  as  these.  Men  have 
fomd  in  them  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow,  the  very  dregs  of  the  cup  of  bitterness.  This  was 
in  his  mind  even  when  he  was  an  honoured  guest  in  the  palaces  of  Verona  or  Ravenna.  The 
same  thought  had  been  uttered  before  by  Seneca,  "  Vtta  .  .  .  illorum  miserritna  qui  nd 
alienum  $omni«in  dormiunt^  et  ad  alioruw  appetitum  comedunt  et  bibunt"  Possibly  also 
Ecclus.  xiii.  1-13  may  have  been  verified  by  Dante's  experience. 
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And  that  which  most  upon  thy  back  shall  weigh 
Will  be  the  mad  and  evil  company 
Which  in  that  dreary  vale  with  thee  shall  stay ; 

For  they  ungrateful,  impious,  base  to  thee 

Shall  prove;  yet  but  a  little  while  attend,  es 

And  they,  not  thou,  shall  blush  for  infamy. 

And  of  that  brute  stupidity  their  end 

Shall  furnish  proof,  and  well  with  thee  'twill  fare 
Apart  from  them  thy  lonely  path  to  wend. 

Thy  first  home,  first  asylum,  shall  be  there  70 

Found  in  the  great  Lombard's  kind  courtesy, 
Whose  ladder  doth  the  holy  eagle  bear. 

He  shall  cast  on  thee  so  benign  an  eye 

That,  'twixt  you  twain,  to  ask  and  act  shall  take 

Far  other  place  than  elsewhere  men  descry.  75 

One  too  thoult  see  on  whom  this  star  did  make 
Such  impress  when  his  birth  was  nigh  at  hand 
That  his  great  deeds  shall  soon  men's  wonder  wake. 

Not  yet  his  worth  the  nations  understand 

By  reason  of  his  youth,  for  scarce  nine  years  so 

These  spheres  have  round  him  their  full  circuit  spanned. 

^  The  six  hundred  Bianchi-GhibelUnes  who  were  sharers  of  Dante's  exile,  intriguing, 
conspiring,  self-seeking,  with  no  real  loyalty  to  the  Enoperor,  on  the  theory  of  the  Monartkid, 
were  as  far  as  possible  from  being  congenial  companions.  Among  them  we  may  note  were 
the  Cerchi  (f/.  iti.  3^  n,),  the  Tosinghi.  the  Adiman  and  Lapo  Salterello(C.  xv.  xa8 ;  D.  C.  ii.  p. 
373).  So  Villani  (viii.  49)  speaks  of  the  Bianchi  as  "  proud  and  ungrateful,"  and  applies  to 
them  the  proverb,  "  Qutmaeus  vult /^erderCt  j^rius  dgmentat "  (f7//.  viiL  72). 

^  The  failure  of  the  plots  of  the  exiles,  in  which  Dante  implicitly  declares  that  he  had  not 
shared,  should  make  them  blush  for  shame.  The  words  are  prooably  a  disclaimer  of  the 
attacks  which  the  more  desperate  Bianchi  made  on  Florence,  and  in  which  Dante  was 
accused  of  being  a  sharer  (vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxi.) 

^  The  sense  of  isolation,  from  one  point  of  view  the  bitterest  of  trials,  is  from  another  a 
source  of  satisfaction.  We  remember  Dante's  words  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  career  when  he 
was  asked  to  ^o  as  ambassador  to  Rome  :  "  If  I  go,  who  remains?  If  I  remain,  who  is  there 
to  go?"  In  his  aspirations  after  an  ideal  inonarchy  under  Henry  VII.,  Dante, had  probably 
stood  absolutely  alone,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Emperor  himself. 

71  The  "  great  Lombard  is  obviously  one^  of  the  Scaligeri  of  Verona,  either  Albert  {d. 
X301),  the  father  of  Bartolomeo  (//.  1304),  Alboin,(</.  13x1),  and  Francesco,  or  Can  Grande,  or 
one  of  the  three — say  most  probably  Bartolomeo.  ^  It  has  been  urged  against  this  that  the  earle 
did  not  appear  on  their  shields  till  after  the  appointment  of  the  last  as  Imperial  Vicar ;  but  the 
fact  is  doubtful.  Dante  could  hardly  have  been  mistaken.  The  eagle,  indeed,  is  not  found 
on  the  tomb  of  Can  Grande  himself.  I'he  words  imply  a  visit  to  Verona  in  1303  or  1303. 
For  Dante's  first  impressions  see  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxx.  and  Ap.  xL  x.  The  thought  of  L  74  ts 
from  Seneca,  De  Betief. 

76  The  stellar  influences  are  recognised  again.  Can  Grande,  who  is  here  spoken  of,  was  bom 
when  Mars  was  in  the  ascendant.    Comp.  H,  xv.  55. 

7*  The  natural  interpretation  of  the  words  is  that  Can  Grande  was  nine  years  old  at  the 
assumed  date  of  the  vision,  1300.  It^  has  been  contended,  but  on  insufficient  grounds,  that 
Dante  speaks  of  the  biennial  revolution  of  the  sphere  of  Mars,  and  that  Can  Grande  was 
therefore  born  circ,  x28o-8x. 


PAR.  aim]  THE  COMING  MAN.  loi 

Eut  ere  the  Gascon's  fiaud  great  Henry  nears^ 

Some  sparks  of  yaloui  shall  their  brightness  show, 
In  that  be  gold  contemns  nor  labour  fears. 

And  soon  so  well  shall  men  his  greatness  know,  » 

EzcelliDg  all,  that  e'en  from  enemies, 
Their  silence  breaking,  shall  his  praises  flow. 

Wait  thou  for  him  and  for  his  charities ; 

Through  him  shall  many  a  nation  changes  see, 

The  rich  brought  low,  the  poor  to  honour  rise.  so 

And  written  in  thy  mind  this  too  shall  be, 

Tet  tell  it  not;"  and  then  he  spake  of  things 
Which  men  shall  see  with  incredulity. 

Then  added  he,  ^  My  son,  this  issue  brings 

The  key  to  what  was  told  thee :  see  the  snares  ss 

Which  a  few  years  shall  bear  upon  their  wings. 

Yet  look  not  on  thy  mates  with  envious  cares ; 
Thy  life  projects  itself  through  many  a  year 
Beyond  the  vengeance  which  their  guilt  prepares." 

When  that  blest  soul  by  silence  showed  full  clear  loo 

That  he  had  worked  with  woof  the  web  to  fill 
Which  I  with  warp  had  set  before  him  there, 

I  then  began  as  one  who,  doubting  still, 

Desireth  counsel  for  his  doubts  from  one 

Who  sees  things  justly,  loves  with  heart  and  will ;       105 

"  Well  see  I,  0  my  sire,  how  spuireth  on 

Time's  course  against  me,  to  strike  such  a  blow 
As  heaviest  falls  on  him  whose  strength  is  gone, 

^  ^  The  allusion  fixes  fhe  date  of  the  Paradiso  as  after  the  first  check  given  to  Henry  VII., 
if  not,  as  seems  more  probable,^  after  his  death,  llie  Gascon  is  Clement  V.,  who  first 
canctioacd  Henry's  election  as  Kins  of  the  Romans,  and  ostensibly  supported  his  enterprise, 
and  afterwards  coalesced  with  Rohert,  king  of  Naples,  and  the  Florentine  league  against 
him  (vol.  i.  pp.  xciti.-xcix.)  Before  that  time  the  virtues  of  Can  Grande  should  begin  to  show 
tbemselTes.  If  we  assume  Can  Grande  to  have  been  the  "  greyhound  "  of  //.  i.  xoi,  Dante 
must  have  seen,  with  his  quick  discernment  of  boy  nature,  the  promise  of  his  future  greatness. 

*  I^x>faably,  like  the  "  greyhound  "  passage  of  //.  i .,  an  unfulfilled  prophecy  of  a  revolution 
for  which  Dance  hoped,  which  should  substitute  his  ideal  Empire,  with  its  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity  {M<m,  i.  14),  for  the  dominant  plutocracy  of  the  Guelph  cities  and  the  usurpations 
of  the  Roman  Curia, 

^  We  note  the  emphasis  of  reticence  as  to  the  hopes  over  which  the  poet's  mind  was  still 
brooding  even  in  1318-19,  when  he  wrote  the  latter  part  of  the  Paradisi?.  They  were  probably 
comwcted  with  Cam  Grande's  appointment  as  Imperial  Vicar  in  1318. 

V  The  decree  which  banished  Dante  from  Florence  has  January  7,  1303,  for  its  date.  He 
would  live  long  enough  (C.  xxxi.  37)  to  see  her  punished  for  her  malignity.  The  words  may 
be  either  a  prophecy  ex  eventu^  like  1.  53,  or  an  unfulfilled  anticipation. 

^  W  Forewarned  is  forearmed.    What  Dante  shrank  from  was  drifting  with  the  stream  of 
drcumstanoe.    Was  his  Master's  line  floating  in  his  thoughts. 

**  Tutu  cede  malts  ^  ud  contra  audentior  iio." 


102  TRUTH  BEFORE  PRUDENCE.         [par.  c.  xvn. 

Wherefore  'tis  well  foreknowledge  arm  me  so, 

That,  if  from  home  most  dear  I  fain  must  flee,  no 

I  may  not  others  through  my  rhymes  forego. 

Down  in  the  world  of  endless  misery, 

And  on  the  mountain  from  whose  summit  bright 
The  eyes  of  my  dear  Lady  lifted  me. 

And  afterwards  in  Heaven  from  light  to  light,  us 

I  have  learnt  that  which,  if  again  I  tell. 
Like  herbs  of  pungent  taste,  'twill  many  bite. 

Tet  if  to  truth  a  timid  friend  I  dwell, 

I  fear  lest  I  should  lose  my  life  with  those 

Who  shall  this  age  as  ancient  chronicle."  i» 

The  light — where,  smiling,  my  own  treasure  rose 
New-found — flashed  forth  at  first  all  glorified, 
As  in  the  sun's  ray  golden  mirror  glows ; 

Then  answer  made  :  "  Only  a  conscience  dyed, 

Or  with  its  own  or  with  another^s  blame,  is 

Will  feel  thy  speech  grate  harshly  on  its  pride ; 

Yet  not  the  less,  all  falsehood  put  to  shame. 
Make  thou  thy  vision  fully  manifest, 
Ajid  where  the  sore  is  let  each  scratch  the  same. 

For  if  thy  voice  and  speech  do  much  molest,  i» 

When  tasted  first,  a  vital  nutriment 
'Twill  leave  behind  when  men  thy  words  digest. 

And  this  thy  cry  shall  like  the  wind  be  sent. 

That  most  wrecks  heights  that  tower  most  loftily. 
Which  is  of  honour  no  small  argument.  iss 

Line  tii  suggests  the  thought  that  he  had  already  nuide  enemies  by  the  sharp*pointed  satire 
of  the  Comntidia.  Might  he  not  be  expelled  from  other  cities  less  dear  than  FIorcDce,  and 
be  altogether  homeless  ?    Against  that  issue  he  will  strive  to  guard. 

lis  The  words  that  follow  are  an  apologia  for  the  bitterness  with  which  he  had  spoken  in 
the  Commedia^  not  of  individuals  only,  but  of  rcmmunities,  as  of  Siena  (H.  xxix.  zaz-xsQ), 
Pistoia  {H.  xxv.  zo),  Pisa  (//.  xxxiii.  79-90).  Might  not  those  verses  set  every  man's  hxfia, 
and  close  the  gates  of  every  city,  agamst  him  ?  Prudence  would  counsel  retioence  and  sup- 
pression (we  may,  I  think,  infer  that  the  earlier  parts  of  the  poem  had  not  as  yet  been, 
in  any  real  sense,  published),  but  then  there  comes  the  thought  of  the  immortality  of  fiune. 
What  timid  friend  of  truth  ever  attained  to  that  ? 

I^  Cacciaguida's  answer — that  of  Dante's  higher  conscience — is  that  he  must  do  a  prophet's 
work  with  a  prophet's  boldness.  "Let  the  gsuled  jade  wince."  llie  sword  must  smite  in 
order  that  it  might  heal.  ^  The  Commedia  would^  invert  the  parable  of  St.  John's  volume 
(Rev.  X.  10),  and,  true  to  its  name,  as  that  name  is  explained  in  the  Up.  to  C.  G.  c.  zo,  be 
bitter  at  first,  sweet  in  its  after  working.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  such  an 
apologia  was  called  forth  by  definite  circunistances.  Had  it  been  urged  on  Dante  that  he 
might  at  least  suppress  what  he  had  said  in  Purg.  xviii.  za  1-135  of  Alberto  della  Scala's 
illegitimate  son  ?  Was  he  thus  striking  at  the  tallest  trees  ?  Comp.  Hor.  Od,  ii.  10 ;  Herod, 
vii   JO ;  Soph.  (JLd.  R.  874-878. 
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Hence  in  these  spheres  there  only  meet  thine  eye, 
As  on  the  Mount  and  in  the  dolorous  Yale, 
The  souls  that  have  acquired  celebrity ; 

For  still  the  mind  of  him  who  hears  a  tale 

Bests  not,  nor  gives  firm  faith  to  things  that  rise  no 

From  roots  unknown  and  hid  beneath  a  veil, 

Nor  other  proof  that  non-apparent  lies.'^ 


CANTO  XVIII. 

The  Sixth  ffeaven,  of  JupUer—The  Sotdi  of  Righteoui  King»^ 

The  Starry  Eagle. 

« 

« 

Bbjoioino  in  himself  at  that  his  speech 

Stood  that  blest  Mirror,  and  I  tasting  tried 
The  sweet  and  bitter,  tempering  each  with  each ; 

And  then  that  Lady  who  was  still  my  guide 

To  God,  said,  "  Change  thy  thoughts,  and  think  that  He    £ 
Who  lightens  every  wrong  is  at  my  side." 

I  turned  me  to  that  loving  melody 

Of  my  dear  Joy,  and  what  I  then  saw  plain 
Of  love  in  those  pure  eyes  o'ertasketh  me ; 

Not  only  that  I  feel  all  words  are  v^in,  .  10 

But  that  my  mind  doth  fail  to  represent 
What  soars  so  far,  with  none  to  guide  the  rein. 

Yet  this  I  can  say,  and  am  well  content, 
That,  gazing  on  her,  all  my  strong  desire 
Was  free  from  every  baser  element.  15 


Ui  The  apologia  is  carried  fiuther.  It  was  necessary  in  all  cases  to  choose  prominent 
catamples  of  the  evils  which  men  were  to  avoid.  Only  so  could  the  poet  point  the  moral  of 
his  tale.  This  is  his  defence  for  passing  what  seemed  to.be  an  irrevocable  judgment  on 
individual  offenders. 

1  There  does  not  seem  any  adequate  reason  for  taking  "  the  word  "  in  any  other  sense  (the 
Word  of  God.  or  the  inner  thought  of  Cacciaguida)  than  as  that  which  Dante  had  heard.  His 
own  *'  word  was  obviousl>r  an  unspoken  one.  The  soul  of  Cacciaguida  is  called  a  mirror  (I 
adopt  the  reading  "sptccAio"  rather  than  **sptrto")  as  reflecting  the  Divine  knowledge  of 
Che  future. 

4  Beatrice  confirms  the  poet's  inner  thought.  ^  God  is  with  him,  and  will  In  due  time 
vindicate  him  from  unjust  suspicion.  The  consciousness  of  her  approval  brought  with  it  a 
satirfaction  which  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  ineffable.    Comp.  K.  A',  c  ix. 


104  RIGHTEOUS  HEROES*  [pab.  a  xvra. 

While  the  etemal  joy,  whose  xadiant  fire 
In  Beatrice  shone  diiect,  did  me 
With  reflex  hliss  from  her  lair  face  inspire, 

She,  conquering  me  with  smile  all  bright  to  see, 

Thus  spoke  to  me :  ''Now  torn  thyself  and  hear ;  » 

Mine  eyes  are  not  sole  Paradise  for  thee«" 

As  oft  with  us  affections  strong  appear 

Transparent  in  our  looks,  if  such  their  might, 
That  all  our  soul  the  rapture  strong  doth  share, 

So  in  the  burning  of  that  holy  light  » 

To  which  I  turned  I  did  the  will  descry 
That  mo  to  further  converse  i^otild  invite : 

And  he  began  :  ''  In  this  fifth  stage  on  high 

Of  tree  that  from  its  summit  lived  and  grows, 

Ne'er  sheds  its  leaf,  bears  fruit  eternally,      '  » 

Are  blessed  spirits  who,  ere  yet  they  rose 
To  Heaven,  were  of  such  renownM  fame 
As  on  each  Muse  abundant  store  bestows. 

Look  then  where  meet  the  Cross's  arms  of  flame, 

And  as  from  cloud  the  swift  fire  darteth  by,  35 

So  will  each  do  as  I  shall  speak  his  name." 

Athwart  the  Cross  I  saw  a  swift  light  fly. 

As  he  called  Joshua's  name,  nor  had  the  word 
Passed  from  his  lips  ere  act  had  met  the  eye ; 

And  as  the  name  of  Maccabee  I  heard,  «> 

I  saw  another  move,  which  circling  wound, 
And  gladness  was  the  whip  which  that  top  stirred. 


I''  The  "second,"  i.e.,  the  transfigured,  "aspect"  of  Beatrice  reminds  us  of  Purj^. 
xxxi.  138. 

21  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  sen^.erce  ?  The  Canaont  prefixed  to  Conv.  iiL,  and 
the  comment  on  it  in  Conv.  iii.  8,  help  us  to  understand  it.  There  the  eyes  and  the  smile 
which  make  the  Paradise  of  the  seeker  after  wisdom  are  the  demonstrations  of  Philosophy. 
Here  there  is  a  recantation  of  that  thought,  (i)  Dante  had  learnt  to  find  his  Paradise  in  the 
joy  of  the  higher  Wisdom  of  which  Beatrice  was  the  representative.  If  I  mistake  not.  there 
IS,  however,  a  more  personal  reference.  Beatrice  is  still  his  Beatrice,  and  the  lesson  that  he 
IS  taught  IS  that  Paradise  is  not  found  in  the  contemplation  of  any  human  holiness,  however 
perfect,  but  in  the  beatific  vision  with  which  the  Faradiso  ends  (C.  xxxiii.  55-145). 

«  All  Paradise  is  as  the  tree  of  life.  The  sphere  of  Mars  is  its  fifth  stage.  There,  in  the 
bright  sparks  descnbed  in  C.  xiv.  100-117  as  movinz  along  the  arms  of  the  cross,  he  is  taught 
to  recognise  the  great  heroes  of  the  holy  wars  of  all  ages— Joshua.  Judas  Maccabseus,  beins 
foremost  in  the  noble  army. 

O  The  somewhat  homely  simile  is  an  echo  of  /En.  vii.  378-383. 
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So  as  Orlaado's^  Charlemagne's  names  did  sound. 
Two  more  I  followed  with  a  keen  regard. 
As  the  eye  follows  oft  the  falcon's  rotmd ;  45 

Then  William  dfew  mine  eye,  and  Benonard^ 
And  fch6  Dnke  Godfrey,  ganng  eagerly 
Upon  that  Cross,  and  Sohert  named  Guiseaid. 

Then,  mingling  with  the  other  lights  on  high, 

The  soul  that  thns  had  spoken  hade  me  learn  so 

His  artist  rank  'mong  singers  of  the  sky. 

I  to  the  right  hand  then  myself  did  turn 
To  look  on  Beatrice,  and  therehy 
By  word  or  Act  my  duty  to  discern  ^ 

And  in  her  eyes  I  saw  such  hrillianoy,  55 

Such  joy,  that  far  that  vision  left  hehind 
All  earliest,  latest,  wont  that  met  mine  eye. 

And  as,  through  feeling  pleasure  more  refined 
As  he  does  good,  a  man,  from  day  to  day, 
Perceives  that  virtue  groweth  in  his  mind,  eo 

So  I  perceived  that,  as  I  took  my  way, 

Bevolving  with  the  Heaven  the  arc  had  grown, 
As  I  that  Wonder  saw  more  light  display. 

And  as  in  one  brief  moment  oft  is  known 

The  change  in  pale  maid's  features  when  that  she  95 

The  weight  of  shamefast  blush  aside  hath  thrown, 

4  Charleinune  comes  next  as  the  champion  of  the  Church  against  the  Saracens  and  the 
Arian  Lombards ;  Orlando  or  Roland  (//.  xxxi.  z8),  his  nephew,  as  the  chief  among  his 
Paladins. 

^  The  poet's  love  of  falconry  supplies  another  image.  See  notes  on  If,  xvii.  137,  xxii.  131 ; 
Purg'  xix.  64,  //  oL 

M  William.  Count  of  Orange,  ts  said  to  have  fought  iigainst  the  Saracens,^  and  finally  to 
have  turned  nermit  and  become  famous  as  St.  William  of  the  Desert  (Ott.).  Rinoardo  is  said 
to  have  been  a  converted  Saracen,  who  afterwards  became  William's  ally.  Dante  may  have 
drawn  his  knowledge  of  them  from  one  oi  the  cyclic  [xxts,  represented  in  Germany  by  Wol- 
fnjn  von  Eschenbach,  who  wrote  of  the  achievements  of  the  sons  of  Emmerich  of  NarDonne, 
the  father  of  William  {Phil.)  These  are  followed  by  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  the  leader  of  the 
first  Crusade,  and  Robert  Guiscard,  son  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville,  who  conquered  the  Saracens 
in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  delivered  Gregory  VII.  when  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  (1074). 

SI  Cacciaguida,  t.^.,  resumed  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  choir  of  the  blessed  spirits. 

^  The  increase  of  the  brightness  of  Beatrice's  eyes  corresponds,  as  before,  with  the  ascent  to 
a  higher  sphere, — in  this  instance,  to  that  of  Jupiter,  the  abode  of  the  souls  of  righteous  rulers. 

^  So  in  K.  iV.  c  31,  Beatrice  had  been  described  as  a  "  new  miracle." 

•*  The  Heaven  of  Mars  had  been  fiery  red.  that  of  Jupiter  is  of  sercnest  white.  Such  is  the 
change  from  the  blush  to  the  normal  hue  of  a  fair  lady,  such  as  was  Beatrice  herself  (K.iV.  c.  19, 
37X,  The  phrase  of  "  well-attempered  star  "  applied  to  Jupiter,  is  found  in  Conv.  ii.  14,  as 
resting  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy.  Jupiter,  as  the  sequel  shows,  is  the  planet  of  righteous 
govertmient.  The  relation  between  it  and  Saturn,  as  the  planet  of  contemplation,  is  recog- 
nised by  Bacoo  {Adv,  B.  i.  vol,  i.  p.  17). 


To6     THE  PLANET  OF  RIGHTEOVS  RVLBRS.    [par.  c.  xviit 

Such  to  ,inine  eyes,  when  I  had  turned  to  see. 

Came  .that  star's  glow  of  tempered  lustre  bright, 
That  sixth  star  which  within  now  harboured  me. 

Within  that  Jovial  torch  I  saw  the  light,  to 

The  sparkling  of  the  love  that  there  did  lie. 
Trace  out  our  speech  before  my  wondering  sight ; 

And,  as  the  birds  that  from  the  shore  mount  high, 
As  if  rejoicing  in  their  pasture-ground, 
In  circle  dense  or  lengthened  squadron  fly,  n 

So  from  within  those  lights,  to  song's  sweet  sound. 
The  holy  creatures  flew,  and  soon  full  clear 
D.  I.  and  L.  by  them  designed  I  found. 

First  singing  sweetly,  moved  they  here  and  there 

To  their  own  music,  then,  as  they  formed  one  « 

Of  those  three  letters,  paused  and  sUent  were. 

O  Pegasean  Muse,  through  whom  are  won 

The  glorious  gifts  which  long-lived  praises  gain. 
As  they  to  states  and  kingdoms  pass  them  on. 

Illumine  me,  that  J  may  render  plain  » 

Their  figures  as  they  come  before  my  thought. 
And  let  thy  might  these  verses  few  sustain ! 

Then  letters  fivefold  seven  in  shape  they  wrought, 
Both  consonants  and  vowels ;  and  I  made 
Due  note  of  all  as  they  to  me  were  brought.  m 

"  Diligite  jtutitiam  "  first  portrayed, 

Both  noun  and  verb,  were  seen,  as  on  they  passed, 
"  Quijudicatia  terram  "  last  displayed ; 

Then  in  the  M  of  that  fifth  word  and  last 

They  stood  in  order,  so  that  Jupiter  «5 

As  silver  seemed  whereon  was  gold  enchased. 

TV  "  Jovial "  is  used,  of  course,  with  a  spedal  reference  to  its  etymol<^y. 

TS  The  simile  reminds  us  ofH,  v.  40,  46,  83,  as  characteristic  of  the  observer  of  bird-life. 

'•  The  bright  lights  form  themselves  successively  into  letters  which  give  the  Vulg.  of  Wisd. 
L  X  as  the  right  motto,  so  to  speak,  of  the  planet  which  presides  over  government,  remaining 
in  the  order  which  formed  the  final  capital  M.    Looking  on  the  transformations  wnich  follow, 

we  have  to  assume  a  shape  like  that  of  the  letter  M  in  mediaeval  MSS.  3  J  ^. 

U  The  "  Pegasean  Muse,"  who  gives  the  long  life  of  fame,  is,  as  in  Pnrg,  i.  9,  Calliope. 

^"^  The  words  whidi  Dante  saw  thus  formed  find  a  striking;  parallel  in  those  which  Henry 
VII.  had  engraved  on  his  seal,  ^*  Juste  judicatet  fiiii  homtnum."  Comp.  Ps,  Ivii.  2,  Vul^^ 
(vol.  i.  p.  cxxix.) 


FAB.  CL  xvni.]  'THE  STARRY  EAGLE:  '  io7 

And  other  lights  descending  saw  I,  where  '  ■  r- 

Was  the  M's  apex,  then  awhile  repose, 
Singing,  I  deem,  the  Good  that  draws  them  there. 

Then,  as  we  strike  a  firebrand,  and  there  glows  '         lo 

The  soaring  flight  of  sparks  innumerable. 
Which,  to  the  foolish,  auguries  disclose. 

So  more  than  tiiousand  lights  were  visible, 
Bising  and  upward  leaping,  less  or  more, 
E'en  as  the  Sun  that  kindles  them  did  will.  iw 

And  when  each  rested  where  it  was  before, 
I  saw  an  eagle's  head  and  neck  appear, 
Formed  by  the  fire-sparks  which  that  semblance  bore. 

No  need  has  He  of  guide  who  traced  it  there. 

But  Himself  guides  it^  and  from  Him  doth  flow  uo 

That  power  which  makes  each  creature's  nest  its  care. 

The  other  blessed  troop,  which  erst  did  show, 
Content  to  be  enlilied  on  the  M, 
With  gentle  movement  in  that  track  did  go,        •     .    . 

O  thou  sweet  star !  how  many  a  lucid  gem  us 

Then  showed  me  how  our  justice  hath  as  cause 
The  Beaven  which  thou  with  brightness  dost  ingem. 

Wherefore  1  pray  the  Mind,  which  of  thy  laws 

And  power  is  source,  that  He  should  turn  His  eye 
Whence  comes  the  smoke  that  fills  thy  rays  with  flaws,  v» 

That  so  yet  once  again  His  wrath  wax  high 

'Gainst  those  who  buy  and  sell  within  the  shrine 
Which  martyrdoms  and  wonders  fortify. 

us  One  of  the  popular  divinations  of  Italian  peasants  was  to  see  in  the  sparks  from  a  log  u()on 
the  hearth  a  prognostic  of  the  number  of  coins  which  they  would  get  from  any  venture  in  which 
they  were  interested. 

K7  Other  lights  crowd  upon  the  summit  of  the  middle  line  of  the  S  ^  C,  forming  (l*  "3)1  an 

. *._^L„ 

which  was  to  be  dominant  over  the  civil  polity  of  Florence. 

IIS  •*  Beatitude"  stands  obviously  as  a  noim  of  multitude  for  the  company  of  blessed  spirits, 
who  had  seemed  content  to  form  x)\e^eur-d€-fys^  but  now  expanded  into  a  higher  symbolism. 

11^  The  world  was  governed  rightly  when  it  had  wise  rulers,  and  the  cluiracters  of  such 
rulers  were  formed  by  the  stellar  influences  of  Jupiter  working  out  the  Divine  Will.  C.  iv. 
58 ;  /f.  xxii.  15.    Comp.  H.  xv.  55. 

1^  In  contrast  with  the  true  order,  Dante  notes  once  more  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
Curia,  as  he  had  seen  it  in  Rome  in  1300,  and  as  it  was  still  to  be  seen  ai  Avignon  when  he 


approximation,  first,  to  the./&Mfv<£r-(K' of  Florence,  J  JLC  (L  2'3)i  ^"^  finally  to  the  head 


io8  THE  DANCE  OP  DEATH.  [pab.  c.  xel 

Ye  whom  I  gaze  on,  knights  of  court  diyine, 

Pray  ye  for  those  who  yet  on  earth  abide,  itf 

Through  bad  example  all  gone  out  of  line. 

Of  yore  men  fought  with  sword  upon  their  side  ; 
But  now,  or  here  or  there,  they  take  away 
Bread  the  kind  Father  hath  to  none  denied. 

And  thou*  who  writest  but  to  blot  for  pay,  iso 

Think. thou  that  Peter  and  that  Paul,  who  fell 
For  vineyard  that  thou  wastest,  live  alway. 

Well  canst  thou  say,  ''  I  love  the  saint  so  well 
Whose  will  it  was  to  live  apart  from  all, 
Brought  by  a  dance  to  death-doom  terrible,  i» 

That  I  know  not  the  Fisherman  nor  PauL" 


CANTO  XIX. 

The  Eagle  on  the  CondUiont  of  Salvatum-^The  Hope  of  the  ff&Uka^— Condon- 

nation  of  Unrigkteoui  KingM. 

Then  met  my  gaze,  with  outspread  open  wing, 
That  image  fair  which  to  fruition  sweet 
The  joyous  souls  enwreathed  in  it  doth  bring, 

wrote.    What  wat  needed  was  another  ex|mhdoA  of  those  that  lold  and  bought  in  the 
Temple  {Matt.  xxL  12  ;  /oAm  ii.  13X 

^M  The  words  seem  to  imply  something  more  than  a  general  protest  against  the  lavish  use 
of  interdicts  and  exoommunications,  which  had  been  so  prominent  in  the  conflict  between  the 
Popes  and  the  Emperors,  or  even  in  the  dealings  of  the  former  with  the  citizens  of  Florence. 
Had  Dante  himself  been  threatened  with  excommunication  for  the  heresies  of  the  Dt  MoM' 
arefuAf  which  was  afterwards  placed  on  the  Roman  Index  of  forbidden  books? 

1^  The  invective  is  addressed  to  a  Pope  livins ,  not  at  the  assumed  date  of  the  vision,  but 
when  the  Peunadise  was  actually  written,  probably  to  John  XXII.  the  Cahoisine  (C  xxrii. 
58).  Of  all  Popes,  none  were  so  lavish  in  their  use  of  spiritual  weapons  for  temporal  ends 
\yill.  ix.,  x.jpAssim),  none  were  so  conspicuous  for  their  accumulated  wealth  (K///.  xi.  30), 
vol.  i.  p.  cxvu  The  special  taunt  may  refer  either  to  vacillations  of  policy  generally,  or  to  the 
fact  that  interdicts  and  the  like  were  for  the  most  part  quiddy  withdrawn  for  an  adequate 
consideration. 

IS*  The  imaee  of  the  Baptist  was  stamped  on  the  florins  coined  in  Florence  and  current 
throughout  ItaJy  {yUl.  yi.  53).  lliis,  Dante  says,  was  the  object  of  the  Pope's  devotion,  of 
which  he  gave  a  practical  proof  by  coining  gold  florins  at  Avignon  exactly  like  those  of 
Florence,  savs  that  on  the  reverse  or  lily  side  he  stamped  his  own  name,  '*  Joannes ; "  but  this 
was  in  1323,  after  Dante's  death  {Vill,  ix.  171). 

IS^  I  half  incline  to  think  that  the  mention  of  "  dances  **  may  be  an  oblique  hit  at  the 
lascivious  banquets  of  the  Avignon  prelates  described  by  Petrarch  (Milm.  Z.  C.  vii.  152).  To 
the  Baptist  those  dances  brought  martyrdom,    lliere  was  no  risk  of  that  with  his  namesake. 

IM  For  the  "  Fisherman  "  see  Purg.  xxiL  63.  The  form  "  PoloT  in  the  Italian,  for  "  Paolo," 
is  said  to  be  Venetian,  as  in  Marco  Polo.^  Was  Dante  reproducing  a  like  Gascon  or  Provencal 
form?  or  does  he  simply  yield  to  the  exigencies  of  rhyme?.  The  two  Apostles  were,  it  must 
be  remembered,  the  patron  Saints  of  Rome. 

3  The  &ir  image  is  that  of  the  eagle  of  C.  xviii.  107. 
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And  each  a  raby  seemed,  in  which  did  meet 

A  ray  of  sunshine,  burning  with  such  glow  s 

That  in  mine  eyes  there  shone  reflected  heat  ' 

And  that  which  now  behoves  that  men  should  know, 
Ko  voice  e'er  uttered  and  no  ink  e'er  wrote, 
Nor  e'er  did  phantasy  snch  wonder  show ; 

I  saw,  yea,  heard,  the  bird's  beak  speak  in  note  10 

That  sounded,  as  it  spake,  of  I  and  Mine, 
While  We  and  Our  were  meant  in  inner  thought. 

And  it  began :  ''  Here  I  in  glory  shine,    . 

'  Baised  high,  as  just  and  holy  in  my  ways, — 
Glory,  beyond  the  soul's  desire,  divine ;  15 

And  I  on  earth  have  record  left  of  praise, 
So  gained  tliat  e'en  the  evil  troop  of  foes 
Commends,  though  from  the  example  still  it  strays." 

As  the  same  heat  in  many  embers  glows, 

So  there,  though  many  loves  those  souls  did  hold,         » 
One  only  utterance  from  that  form  arose. 

Then  I  began :  '^  0  flowers  that  wax  not  old, 
Of  joy  eternal,  who  in  very  deed 
Blend  into  one  all  odours  manifold. 

By  your  words  let  me  from  that  fast  be  freed  25 

Which  long  hath  held  me  with  its  hungry  pain, 
Finding  on  earth  no  food  that  met  my  need. 

Well  know  I,  if  in  Heaven  God's  righteous  reign 
Another  realm  makes  mirror  of  its  own, 
Tour's  sees,  without  a  veil,  all  clear  and  plain.  » 


*  Dante,  like  the  seer  of  the  Apocalypse  {Hfv.  iv.  3,  xxi.  19-91),  has  a  special  fondness  for 
images  from  jewels  (C.  xv.  85,  xxx.  6^6 ;  Purg:  vii.  75,  xxix.  135). 

9  An  echo  at  once  of  z  Cor.  ii.  9  and  /ok»  xxi.  35. 

U  The  eagle  form  was  made  up  of  many  souls,  and  therefore  its  thoughts,  though  uttered  in 
the  nngalar,  were  the  thoughts  of  many. 

1^  The  words  admit  of  two  constractions :  (x)  "which  does  not  let  itself  be  surpassed  by 
dcure ; "  (3)  "which  does  not  let  itself  be  won  at  man's  wish."  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  echoing 
Matt.  viL  21 ;  3  Tim,.  iL  5.  ' 

1*  The  memory  is  that  of  the  many  «ase  and  just  rulers  of  Rome  enumerated  in  Mon.  ii.  4, 
5.    Their  praise  had  become  the  oommooplace  of  rhetoric,  but  few  followed  their  example. 

*S  The  voices  of  the  souls  are  as  the  odours  of  the  flowers.  There  may  be  a  reminiscence  of 
Pnrg.  viL  80,  or  Song  o/Sol.  L  3. 

9*  If  elsewhere  in  Heaven  the  Divine  justice' finds  a  mirror,  how  much  more  in  Jupiter. 
There  is  a  nn^larly  interesting  touch  of  autobiography  in  the  confession  that  the  doubt 
which  the  poet  is  about  to  utter  was  one  of  long  standing. 


no  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  FINITE.         [pab.  a  xix. 

How  eager  I  to  hear  to  you  is  known. 

Is  known  the  form  and  fashion  of  the  douht 

Through  which  my  soul  so  long  hath  fasting  gone." 
As  falcon  from  his  hood  just  issuing  out. 

Moving  his  head  and  fluttering  either  wing,  S3 

In  eager  will  and  beauty  flits  about, 
So  I  saw  that  sign  act  whose  fashioning 

Was  framed  of  many  praises  of  (rod's  grace, 

In  songs  which  joy  on  high  best  knows  to  sing. 
Then  it  began :  *'  He  who  the  extent  of  space  40 

Marked  with  His  compass,  and  within  the  bound 

Set  secret  things  and  open  face  to  face, 
Could  not  His  power  so  print  on  all  around, 

Through  the  whole  world,  as  that  the  Word  Eterne 

Should  not  in  infinite  excess  abound.  is 

And  this  from  that  first  proud  one  we  may  learn, 

Who  was  the  sum  of  all  created  good. 

And  fell  half-ripe,  not  waiting  Hght  to  earn. 
And  thus  it  seems  all  life  of  lower  mood 

Is  but  a  vessel  all  too  small  to  hold  » 

The  good,  self-measured,  in  Infinitude. 
Whence  this  our  vision,  wherein  we  behold, 

Perforce,  a  ray  of  that  Supremest  Mind 

Which  all  things  in  its  fulness  doth  enfold, 
Cannot  of  its  own  nature  such  power  find  ^ 

But  that  it  sees  its  origin  confest, 

Leave  all  that  is  apparent  far  behind. 
Wherefore  into  the  Justice  ever  blest 

The  vision  ^vhich  your  world  receives,  no  more 

Can  enter  than  the  eye  in  ocean's  breast,  « 

Which,  though  it  see  the  bottom  near  the  shore, 

Far  out  at  sea  beholds  not ;  yet  'tis  there, 

But  the  deep  waters  hide  it  evermore. 

34  Once  more  a  falcon  simile.    See  note  on  C.  xviii.  45. 

^  An  echo  of/od  xxxviii.  4 ;  Prw.  viii.  27  ;  reproduced  by  Milton,  P.  L.  vii.  224. 

f^  Comp.  the  account  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer  in  ff.  xxxiv.  z8  ;  PMr£'.  xii.  26.  Impatience 
mingled  with  his  pride.  He  would  not  wa&it  for  glory,  but  clutched  at  it  prematurely. 
Comp.  PAt7.  ii.  6,  ^.  K 

BB  The  finite  mind  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  incapable  of  measuring  the  Infinite. 
On  the  shore,  where  the  water  is  shallow,  we  see  the  bottom,  but  God's  judgments  are  as  the 
"^reat  deep  {Ps.  xxxv.  6),  and  there  we  see  not  His  righteousness,  though  we  believe  that 
it  u  there. 


FAB.  c.  XIX.]  HOPE  OF.  THR  HE  A  THEM,  1 1  jt 

light  there  is  none,  unless  from  out  the  dear 

And  cloudless  fount,  nay,  'tis  but  darkness  allj  63 

Mist  from  the  flesh,  or  bane  that  brings  death  near. 

So  now  more  open  to  thee  is  the  pall 

That  kept  the  living  Justice  from  thy  view, 
For  which  so  often  questioning  thou  didst  call : 

For  thou  didst  say,  *  A  man  his  first  breath  drew  to 

On  Indus'  banks,  and  there  were  none  to  tell  ' 
Of  Christ,  or  write  or  read  the  doctrine  true ; 

And  he  in  every  wish  and  deed  lives -well, 
As  far  as  human  reason  may  descry, 
And  sinless  doth  in  life  and  speech  excel  75 

He  without  baptism,  without  faith,  doth  die ; 
Where  is  the  justice  then  that  damns  for  it  1 
Where  is  his  guilt  if  he  the  faith  deny  ? ' 

Nay,  who  art  thou  who  on  the  bench  dost  sit 

To  judge,  with  thy  short  vision  of  a  span,  w 

The  thousand  miles  that  stretch  indefinite  ? 

For  one  who  thus  to  subtilise  began 

With  me,  if  Scripture  were  not  o'er  you  set, 
A  wondrous  range  of  doubt  were  given  the  man. 

O  earthly  souk,  O  minds  so  carnal  yet !  85 

That  primal  Will  which  is  the  Good  Supreme 
Ne'er  from  Itself  endured  or  change  or  let. 

What  with  It  doth  accord  we  just  may  deem : 
No  good  created  draws  It  down,  but  still. 
As  causing  that,  It  pours  its  radiant  beauL"  01 

As  round  her  nest  the  stork  doth  whirl  at  will, 
When  she  hath  fed  her  young,  and  as  the  gaze 
Of  nestling  that  of  food  hath  had  its  fill, 

M  Man  has  no  liffht  except  from  God,  and  the  natural  darkness  of  the  mind  comes  either 
from  the  ne^ssary  Timitations  of  man's  fleshly  life  or  from  the  poison  of  sensuality.^  ^Eh.  vi. 
733  t  ff^tsd.  ix,  15 ;  Mali,  vi.  sa,  33 ;  Jamet  i.  17,  andi?«f.  xju.  93  may  have  been  in  Dante's 
choa^hts. 

7®  rhe  Ionff-«tanding  doubt  is  that  which  even  the  theologians  of  Rome  {Spit  its  in  Prison, 
ppw  160-187)  have  solved  in  the  direction  of  the  **  wider  hope."  How  can  the  jtistice  of  God 
DC  reconciled  with  the  condemnation  of  the  heathen  who  have  sought  righteousness,  and  vet 
have^  lived  and  died  without  baptism  and  in  ignorance  of  the  faith  ?  Dante  has  no  other 
solution  than  that  of  man's  incapadty  to  measure  the  Divine  justice  (comp.  C.  xiii.  130-142). 
It  would  be  a  miracle  if  Scripture  presented  no  such  problems.  Man  must  believe  that  God 
is  good  and  righteous  in  all  His  ways.  If  Dante  does  not  go  beyond  this,  we  must  remember 
that  he  at  least  placed  the  righteous  heathen  in  a  state  in  which  there  was  only  the  pain  of 
unsatisfied  desire  (//[.  iii.,  iv.)  This  passage  ^^ows  that  even  that  conclusion  troubled  him 
with  doubts.  ^  It  is  significant  that  his  yearning  after  a  wider  hope  grows  stronger  with  hLs 
dm)ening  faith  towards  the  close  of  life.    Comp.  x  Tim.  L  t^,  ii.  4  ;  Tit.  iii.  4. 

*l  The  eagle  form  represents}  it  will  be  remembered,  the  wisdom  of  all  who  bad  been  most 
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So  acted,  e'm  as  I  mine  eyes  did  raise, 

Thai  blessed  image,  moving  either  wing,  96 

Bj  many  thoughts  impelled  in  wondrous  ways. 

And,  so  revolving,  iit  ceased  not  to  sing : 

<'  As  these  notes  are  to  thee,  thus  dull  of  ear, 
$0  ways  eteme  to  man's  imagining." 

Then  resting,  those  bright  lights  that  vessels  were  loo 

Of  Ood  the  Holy  Spirit,  formed  again 
The  sign  which  made  the  world  great  Bome  revere. 

And  recommenced :  "  None  rose  to  this  domain 
Save  him  i^one  who  did  believe  in  Christ, 
Bef  oi:e  or  since  He  bore  the  cross  and  pain.  i^ 

But  look  hpw  many  cry  ^  O  Christ,  0  Christ  i ' 
Who  at  the  judgment  shall  much  farther  be 
From  Him  than  some  who  have  not  known  the  Christ. 

Such  Christians  judged  by  ^thiops  we  shall  see. 

Then,  when  the  two  bands  take  their  separate  way,      no 
One  rich,  one  poor,  for  all  eternity. 

What  to  your  kings  might  not  yon  Persians  say. 
When  they  shall  see  that  volume  open  wide 
In  which  their  vile  deeds  stand  in  full  array  1 

Shall  there  be  se^n,  'mong  Albert's  deeds  descried,  iis 

That  which  ere  long  shall  move  the  pen  to  write, 
For  which  shall  lie  waste  Prague's  dominion  wide. 

Shall  there  be  seen  the  trouble  and  despite 

The  false  coin-maker  brings  upon  the  Seine, 

Whom  wild  boar's  tusk  ere  long  to  death  shall  smite.    i3o 

conspicuous  In  their  love  of  justice.    The  simile  of  the  stork  is  one  whidi  might  have  met 
Dante's  eyes  in  any  city  in  Italy. 

9^  The  words  spoken  by  the  eagle  seem  clear  enough ;  what  Dante  did  not  understand  was 
how  the  one  voice  could  be  the  utterance  of  the  many  souls. 

lOS  One  aspect  of  the  Divine  justice  can  at  least  be  made  prominent.  The  nominal 
worshippers  of  ChrUt  (we  note  the  triple  rhyme  again,  as  in  C.  xii.  71-75,  xiv.  104-X08)  shall 
be  worse  off  than  those  who  have  not  known  Him  {Matt,  viL  ax  ;  LuJIte  xii.  47). 

IM  The  iEthiop  may  be  chosen  {Ps.  Ixviii.  31)  with  reference  to  the  Eunuch  of  Acts  viiL 
27.  Was  there  any  special  reason  for  choosiuK  the  Persians  as  representative  types  of  the 
righteous?  Was  Dante  thinking  of  Cvrus,  or  of  modem  kings,  of  whom,  as  of  Zengnis  Khan, 
the  monarch  of  Cathay,  he  may  have  neard  through  Marco  Folo  ? 

IIA  Thepassage  which  follows,  as  a  survey  of  contemporary  politics,  is  parallel  to  Pmrg^.  vL 
76-151.  The  Emperor  Albert  of  Hapsburg  in  130^  invaded  Bohemia  and  took  Prague  by 
storm.    "  The  pen  "  is  that  which  records  man's  guilt  in  the  book  of  God's  remembrance. 
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Shall  there  be  seen  the  pride  that  thirsts  for  gain, 
Which  drives  the  Scot  and  Englishman  so  mad 
That  neither  can  within  his  bounds  remain. 

Seen  shall  be  there  the  life,  vile,  soft,  and  bad, 

Of  him  of  Spain  and  of  Bohemia's  son,  m 

Who  virtue  never  sought  and  never  had. 

Seen  shall  be  there  the  '  I '  that  stands  for  one 
Good  deed  o'  the  Cripple  of  Jerusalem, 
While  'M '  shall  mark  what  otherwise  was  done. 

Seen  shall  be  there  the- baseness  and  the  greed  im 

Of  him  who  tamely  keeps  the  fiery  isle, 
Where  from  long  toil  was  old  Anchises  freed  : 
And  to  show  well  how  mean  he  is  and  vile, 

The  writing  shall  in  letters  maimed  be  shown, 
Which,  noting  much,  are  read  in  little  while.  iss 

And  there  to  each  the  foul  deeds  shall  be  known 
Of  uncle  and  of  brother,  who  on  race 
So  noble  and  two  crowns  such  shnme  have  thrown. 


Ul  The  interest  taken  in  a  matter  so  remote  from  Italian  politics  as  the  wars  of  Edward  I. 
and  II.  with^  Scotland  lends  siome  colour  to  the  tradition  that  Dante  had  visited  England. 
^Comp.  vol  L  pp.  63,  xliiL)  He  apparently  condemns  both  sides  as  et^ually  encroaching.  As 
£dward  I.  is  maiaed  in  Purg-  vii*  iS^i  it  ^\  probable  that  he  refers  to  Edward  II.  and  Bannock- 
bom  (13x4).  The  AngIo>Scotch  wars  receivs  constant  notice  from  Villani  (ix.  zp8,  161,  180). 
A  document  is  extant  (Maitland  Club,  IVallace  I  apers^  p.  xix.,  edited  by  Rev.  f.  Stevenson, 
who  found  it  among  the  Records  of  the  Tower  ol  London),  in  which  Philip  the  Fair  com- 
mends Wallace  (William  le  Walois)  to  the  French  envoys  at  the  Court  of  Kome,  and  urges 
diem  to  persuade  the  Pope  (Boniface  VI 1 1.)  to  enter  into  his  views.  The^  letter  is  dateu  in 
November  i399>  If  it  was  acted  on,  Wallace  was  in  all  probability  at  Rome  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year  cw  Jubilee,  and  he  and  Dante  may  have  met  there.  Three  Scotch  ecclesiastics 
came  to  Rome  in  that  year  and  obtained  a  Bull  which  stopped  Edward  I.  as  he  was  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  invasion.    See  also  Lowe's  Edin.  Mag.y  1.  pp.  208-209. 

UB  The  king  of  Spain  is  probably  Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of  Castile  (1205-1312),  who  took 
Gibraltar  from  the  Moors,  and  unjustly  put  to  death  the  brothers  of  the  house  of  Carvajal, 
oae  of  whom,  after  the  manner  of  the  (jrand  Master  of  the  Templars,  who  addressed  a  like 
snmmons  to  Philip  the  Fair  as  he  marched  to  execution,  cited  the  kin^  to  appear  before 
the  iudgment>seat  of  God  within  thirty  days.  Before  the  end  of  that  penod  the  Kins  died. 
AJphonso  X.  (the  Wise,  12^2-84),  who,  like  Celestine  V.,  was  guilty  of  a  gi^n  rijiuto  in 
declining  the  Empire,  and  his  son  Sancho,  have  had  their  advocates  among  conunentators. 
Tlic  king  of  Bohemia  is  Wenceslaus  IV.    0>mp.  Purg.  viL  loi. 

1^  The  cripple  b  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  living  in  1300,  and  succeeded  by  his  third  son, 
Robert,  in  1309  (comp.  C  viii.  146),  the  house  of  Anjou  taking  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem, 
which  went  with  the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies.  In  C.  viii.  82  he  is  praised  for  his  liberality,  in 
which,  it  would  seem,  Dante  saw  his  only  virtue.  The  M  stands,  of  cuurse,  for  loco.  In 
Ccmv.  iv.  6  Dante  addresses  Charles  in  terms  of  strong  rebuke.    Corop.  Purg.  xx.  79. 

^^  The  isdand  of  fire  is  Sicily.  He  who  guards  it  is  Frederick  11.^  king  of  Sicily,  the 
degenerate  son  of  Peter  of  Aragon  {Purg.  vii.  119).  In  V,  E.\.\i  avarice  is  noted  as  his 
besetting  sin,  and  he  is  contrasted  (though  other  writers  speak  of  him  as  a  man  of  letters, 
knowing  his  Bible  and  Vireil  by  heart)  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  and  Manfred.  At  one 
time,  if  we  may  trust  the  Ilanan  letter,  Dante  intended  to  dedicate  the  Paradise  to  him. 
Comp.  voL  L  p.  Ixxxix. 

>M  /Eh.  iiL  707  places  the  death  of  Anchises,  the  father  of  iEneas,  at  Drepanum  (7Va/aM}). 

1S>  The  thought  seems  to  be  that  the  faults  of  Frederick  were  so  many  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  use  abbreviations,  such  as  were  common  in  mediaeval  MSS.,  to  record  them  all. 
That  was  all  that  he  deserved. 

"^  The  tmde  is  James,  king  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  son  of  James  I.  of  Aragon.    He  is 
VOL.  IL  H 
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And  Norway's  king  and  Portugal's  their  space 

Shall  fill,  and  he  Bagusa  owns  as  king,  w 

Who  on  the  coin  of  Venice  brought  disgrace. 

0  blessed  .Hungary,  if  to  her  men  bring 

No  further  mischief ;  and  0  blest  Navarre, 

Were  she  well  armed  with  that  her  mountain  ring ! 

And  as  an  earnest  of  my  truth  there  are  i«5 

Nicosia,  Famagosta,  to  attest, 
•   Whose  cry  of  grief  and  anger  sounds  afar, 

Through  that  vile  beast  who  follows  with  the  rest. 

reproached  with  cowardice  in  having  allowed  Majorca  to  be  taken  from  him  by  his  brother. 
The  brother  of  Frederick  is  James  II.  of  Aragon,  who,  on  the  death  of  Peter,  took  that  king- 
dom, leaving  Sicily  to  his  brother  Alphonso.  The  latter  died  without  issue  in  Z39Z  {Purg.yu. 
115),  and  Tames  seized  on  his  dominions,  against  the  claims  of  his  younger  brother,  Frederick, 
and  so  reauced  Sicily  to  the  position  of  a  province. 

1*  The  king  of  Portugal  is  Dionysius  Agricola  (1379-1325),  whom  national  historians  praise 
for  his  encouragement  of  commerce.  To  Dante  it  seemed,  probably,  that  he  sought  only  for 
material  wealth,  and  abandoned  the  task  of  clearing  the  Peninsula  from  the  Moors  (/'A/V.) 

The  absolute  ignorance  of  all  the  early  commentators  as  to  "  the  Norwegian  '*  is  the  best 
illustration  of  the  wide  range  of  Dante's  historical  knowledge.  Later  critics  varv  in  their  con- 
jectures :  {\)  Magnus  LogObatters  (1263-80),  said  to  have  b^n  conspicuous  for  a  peace  at  any 
price  "  policy,  inconsistent  with  the  ideal  heroism  of  a  true  king ;  (2)  Eric  (1280-1300) ;  (3)  Hakon 
the  Longlegged  (1300-19).  The  two  last  were  brothers,  and  were  en^;aged  in  constant  vrars 
with  Denmark.     I  incline  to  (2)  or  (3),  as  coming  more  within  the  horizon  of  Dante's  outlook. 

^^  Light  is  thrown  on  this  allusion  by  a  decree  in  the£i^*r^«r«M  of  Venice  (1282),  ordering 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Stephen  Uroscius  I.,  king  of  Rascia,  whose  territory  included 
Illyria  and  Dalmatia,  in  issuing  coins  of  debased  metal,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  denari  amd 
ducats  of  Venice. 

1^  Andrew  III.,  the  last  king  of  the  line  of  St.  Stephen,  had  reigned  1290-1301.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  Robert  (or  Umbert),  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  Dante's  friend  {Par. 
viii*  55)>  who  had  been  himself  crowned  as  king  of  Hungary  in  Naples  in  Andrew's  lifetime 
(1295),  claiming  the  succession  through  his  mother,  as  daughter  of  Stephen  V.,  but  had  never 
been  in  actual  pos^ssion  of  the  kingdom.  Unless  the  words  are  ironical,  Dante  looked  on 
him  as  inheriting  his  father's  virtues  (C.  viii.  49-84).  He  is  described  as  one  "  of  great  worth 
and  valour"  (K«//.  xii.  6). 

1*3  Navarre  had  passed  by  the  marriage  of  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  Navarre,  with 
Philip  the  Fair  (1284)  to  the  house  of  Valois,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1314,  her  son, 
Louis  Hutin,  took  the  title  of  king  of  France  and  Navarre.  Dante's  antipathy  to  France 
shows  itself  in  the  thought  that  Navarre  would  have  been  happy  had  the  Pyrenees  been  a 
real,  as  well  as  a  geographical,  barrier  protecting  it  from  France. 

1**  Nicosia  and  Famagosta  were  the  two  chief  cities  of  Cyprus,  governed  by  Henry  II.  of 
the  French  dynasty  of  Lusignan.  What  had  taken  place  there  ^we  again  note  the  extent  of 
the  range  of  Dante's  political  sympathies)  was  a  sample  of  what  might  be  expected  from  French 
domination  in  Navarre.  Such  a  king  Dante  can  only  describe  as  a  beast  (possibly  with 
reference  to  the  lion  on  the  Lusignan  shield)  consorting  with  his  mates.  The  close  connexion 
between  Cyprus  and  Genoa,  which  appointed  a  Podestk  for  the  government  of  the  island, 
sufficiently  explains  how  it  came  within  Dante's  horizon.  After  a  war  extending  over  some 
years,  Famagosta  fell  into  the  actual  occupation  of  the  Genoese  for  about  seventy  years. 
There  was  also  a  considerable  commerce  carried  on  with  Cyprus  both  by  Pisa  and  Florence. 
The  house  of  Bardi,  in  particular,  were  connected  with  negotiations  for  ransoming  prisoners 
who  had  been  t»ken  by  the  Turks  (Rev.  R.  F.  McCleod).  Their  range  of  operations  must 
have  been  sufficiently  extensive.    Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  xlv. 
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CANTO  XX. 

The  BagU*4  Praitei  of  Righte<mi  King§—WiUiam  the  Oood^Rhipeus^ 

Trajan, 

When  he  vrho  doth  o'er  all  the  world  shed  light 
To  sink  beneath  onr  hemisphere  is  seen. 
And  day  all  round  us  slowly  &des  in  nighty 

The  sky,  till  then  lit  only  by  his  sheen. 

As  in  an  instant  is  with  lustre  fraught,  5 

With  many  lights,  in  all  one  light  serene. 

This  aspect  of  the  heavens  I  had  in  thought, 

When  that  great  symbol  of  the  world  and  those 
Who  rule  it,  in  that  blest  beak  silence  wrought ; 

For  then  those  lights,  whose  living  brightness  rose  10 

To  greater  glory,  strain  of  song  began. 
Which,  lading,  gliding,  far  from  memory  flows. 

O  gentle  Love,  who  in  thy  smiles  art  drest, 

How  ardent  in  those  pipes  didst  thou  then  show. 
Which  thoughts  inspired  that  holiest  were  and  best !     15 

And  when  those  jewels,  bright  with  loving  glow. 

Wherewith  I  saw  ingemmed  the  sixth  bright  star, 
Had  silenced  of  those  angel  chimes  the  flow, 

Methought  I  heard  a  murmuring  stream  afar, 

Which  falleth,  crystal  clear,  from  stone  to  stone,  20 

Showing  how  full  its  mountain  sources  are. 

And  as  the  cithern's  music  takes  its  tone 

Within  its  neck,  or  as,  through  open  way. 
The  wind  through  bagpipe's  orifice  is  blown, 

80,  far  removed  from  waiting  or  delay,  25 

That  murmur  rose  up  in  the  eagle's  throat, 
As  though  from  hollow  place  'twere  made  to  play. 

^  The  nm  was  thought  of  in  mediaeral  astronomy  as  the  source  of  light  to  the  fixed  stars 
as  well  as^  to  the  planets  (Coftv.  u.  14,  ilL  12).  As  is  the  sun  by  day  to  the  starry  host  at 
night,  which  also  derives  its  light  from  him,  so  was  the  single  voice  from  the  beak  of  the 
eagle  lo  the  dicnrus  that  followed.  That  chorus  the  poet  listened  to  with  a  rapture  which 
coold  not  reproduce  it,  and  then  the  solo  was  resumed. 

^  A  V.  /.  girBS  **  spuks  "  instead  of  "  pipes ; "  but  comp.  C.  xii.  8. 

^  We  note  the  nmilitude  characteristic  of  the  student  of  music,  like  that  of  the  organ  in 
C  xfiL  44;  i'yyr- ».  144. 
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There  it  took  voice,  and  issued  in  a  note 

That  in  its  beak  formed  words  articulate, 

Dear  to  my  heart,  whereon  those  words  I  wrote.  » 

"  That  part  in  me  whose  glance  doth  contemplate 
The. sun,  in  mortal  eagles,"  so  it  spake, 
''  'Tis  meet  thou  scan  with  look  deliberate ; 

Since,  of  the  fires  whereof  my  form  I  make. 

Those  in  my  head  that  sparkle  in  mine  eye  ($ 

Of  all  their  ranks  the  loftiest  places  take. 

Ue  who  as  pupil  shines,  placed  centrally, 

Was  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Who  bade  the  Ark  from  town  to  town  pass  by ; 

And  now  he  knows  of  his  own  song  the  merit,  40 

So  far  as  in  it  his  own  thought  was  shown, 
By  the  reward,  as  great,  he  doth  inherit. 

Of  iive  who  circle  round  my  brow,  this  one. 

Who  to  my  beak  hath  ta'en  his  post  most  near. 
Consoled  the  widow  weeping  for  her  son ;  45 

Now  doth  he  know  full  well  the  cost  how  dear 
Christ  not  to  follow,  through  experience 
Of  this  sweet  life,  and  of  its  contrast  drear. 

He  who  stands  next  in  that  circumference 

Of  which  I  speak,  upon  the  upper  line,  » 

Postponed  his  death  by  his  true  penitence ; 

Now  doth  he  know  that  fixed  decrees  divine 

Change  not,  although  when  worthy  prayer  doth  seek, 
They  may  to-morrow  for  to-day  assign. 

The  next,  with  good  intentions  all  too  weak,  a 

Bore  evil  fruit ;  himself,  me,  and  the  laws, 
Through  yielding  to  the  Pope,  he  changed  to  Greek ; 

SI  In  the  eagle's  eye  the  ga2er  is  to  see  six  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  righteous 
rule,  (i)  David.  Of  the  7/.  //.  effftto  and  affetto  (1.  41),  I  adopt  the  former.  From  one  point 
of  view  the  merit  of  David's  song  belonged  to  the  spirit  who  dictated  it,  not  to  him,  but  there 
was  also  a  self-consecration  to  tne  work  which  sprung  from  his  own  choice,  and  that  from 
the  scholastic  standpoint  was  meritorious.  Was  there  a  half-consciousness  in  tne  poet  that  the 
same  merit  might  be  claimed  by  him  as  a  sharer  in  the  Psalmist's  gift  of  song? 

^  Of  the  five  who  fonn  the  brow  round  the  eyeball,  we  have  Trajan.  For  the  history  of  the 
widow,  comp.  Purg^  x.  75. 

^  (2)  Hezekiah.  Comp.  2  Kings  xx. ;  Isai,  xxxviii.  ^ '  Each  example  teaches  its  own 
lesson.  In  this  jnstance  it  is  seen  that  prayer  prevails  to  delay,  but  not  to  avert,  the  righteous 
punishment  of  sins.    So  Aquin.  Sumtn.  iL  9.  83,  a. 

^  (3)  Constantine^  not  without  a  renewed  lamentation  over  the  traditional  Donation  (C.  vL 
2  ;  H.  xix.  1x5 ;  xxvii.  94). 

B7  Constantine  became  a  Greek  by  removing  to  Byzantium,  and  sa  leaving  Roosc  in  the 
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Now  knows  he  how  the  harm,  wheieof  the  cause 
Was  fonnd  in  his  good  deed,  works  him  no  ill, 
Though  on  the  world  much  hurt  and  harm  it  draws.      <o 

Then  he  who  on  the  sloping  arc  doth  fill 

His  place  was  William,  whom  that  land  laments 
Which  mourns  for  Charles  and  Frederick  living  still ; 

Now  doth  he  know  how  Heaven  in  love  consents 

With  righteous  kings,  and  by  the  outward  show  » 

Of  his  great  brightness  still  clear  proof  presents. 

Who  would  believe  in  that  blind  world  below 
That  Trojan  Rhipeus  here  would  e'er  be  found 
Fifth  of  the  holy  lights  in  this  our  bow  1 

Now  enough  knows  he  what  the  world  around  70 

Cannot  discern  of  God^s  great  grace  on  high, 
Though  e*en  his  glance  scans  not  the  deep  profound.'' 
As  is  a  lark  that  cleaves  at  will  the  sky. 

First  singing  loud,  then  silent  in  content, 
With  that  last  sweetness  that  doth  satisfy,  75 

So  seemed  to  me  the  image  there  imprent 
Of  that  eternal  joy  which  aa  each  will 
Desires  it,  stamps  the  fashion  of  its  bent. 

hands  of  the  Popo.    The  lesson  here  is  that  God  succepts  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  does  not 
punish  a  mistaike  in  judgment,  however  disastrous  its  results. 

a  (4)  William  II.  of  Sicily  (3.  1x53,  d,  1x89),  sumamed  the  Good,  Recorded  facts  of  his 
history  are^  few,  but  PktL  quotes  some  Latin  verses  from  a  popular  poem  which  show  the 
popular  rsrimate  of  his  character,  and  whidi  may  have  come  to  Dante's  knowledge— 

"  Rex  Gulielmus  ahiit,  non  obiii. 
Rex  itUf  magni/Scus,  paci/icus, 
Cupu  vHaflaeuit  Deo  *t  hominibus^ 
Ejus  semper  s^ritus  Deo  xnttat  cetUttts" 
The  epitaph  on  his  tomb  was  at  first  simply 

*'  Hie  situs  est  bonus  rex  Gulielmus^" 
bqt  this  was  aiterwanls  replaced  by  a  more  elaborate  inscription. 

*>  Charles  is  the  Cripple  of  Jerusalem  of  C  xix.  X37,  Purg.  xx.  79 ;  Frederick  II.  the  king 
of  Sicily  of  C.  xix.  X3X,  Purz.  vii.  ixo.  Men  groaned  under  their  tyranny.  They  lamented 
the  loss  of  WUliam  the  Gooi  {Kingt.  L  aa). 

"  Rhipeus  is  placed  in  Paradise  in  accordance  with  /En.  iL  426— 


"  Cadit  et  RkipeuSj  justissimus  unuSj 
Qui/uit  in  Teucris%  et  servantissimus  a^ut." 
It  would  seem  as  if  Dante  was  scarcely  satisfied  even  with  his  own  answer  to  the  question 
vhich  he  had  himself  formulated  (C  xix.  70-xi^).  and  was  determined  to  show  that  the  gates 
of  Heaven  were  open  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  righteous  heathen.  Line  7^  contains  a  distinct 
reference  to  C  xix.  61.  There  may  be  also,  as  Butler  suggests,  an  allusion  to  the  Dfs  aliter 
visum  which  follows  the  passage  just  quoted.  Even  Vimlhad  been  unable  to  see  behind  the 
v^,  and  had  therefore  thought  the  wasrs  of  God  unequal. 

^  Engiidi  readers  may  be  reminded  of  the  apparently  unconscious  parallel  of  Shelley's 
poem  on  the  "  Skylark." 

74  The  souls  of  the  righteous  rest  in  the  sweetness  of  contemplating  the  Divine  righteous^ 
DesB,  as  the  lark  rests  on  the  sweetness  of  its  own  song. 

7*  The  eagle,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Empire,  is  the  symbol  also  of  the  eternal  jo>r  to  the  work> 
ing  out  of  which  the  Empire  is,  in  its  idea,  subservient.  Men  are  what  they  are  in  proportion 
as  they  dcstze  that  joy. 
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And,  though  I  was  to  doubt  that  did  me  fill 
As  glass  to  colour  that  encoated  lies. 
It  could  not  wait  in  silence,  patient  stilly 

But  from  my  mouth  *'  What  things  are  these  f "  did  rise. 
Forced  from  me  by  the  pressure  of  its  weight ; 
Whereat  great  joy,  bright  flashing,  met  mine  eye& 

And  thereupon,  with  look  yet  more  elate,  15 

Thai  ever-blessed  symbol  made  reply. 
That  I  might  not  in  eager  wondering  wait^ 

*'  l^e  that  thou  belicTest^  in  that  I 

^aTe  said  these  things,  bnt '  how  *  thou  dost  not  see, 
So\that,  although  believed,  they  hidden  lie.  „ 

Thou  dost  as  one  who  knows  by  name  what  be 
Beholds,  and  yet  their  inmost  being's  sense 
Fails  to  discern  unless  a  guide  there  be. 

Regnum  coelorum  suffereth  violence 

From  fervent  love  and  ever-living  hope,  ^ 

Which  conquers  e'en  the  will  of  Providence ; 

Not  as  a  man  with  man  in  power  doth  cope, 
But  conquers,  since  It  wills  to  be  o'ercome, 
And  conquered,— ^conquers  by  its  love's  wide  scope. 

The  first  life  and  the  fifth  that  have  their  home  lop 

Within  my  brow  amaze  thee,  in  that  they 
Adorn  the  regions  where  the  angels  roam ; 

Not,  as  thou  deem'st,  they  left  their  mortal  clay 
Heathens,  but  Christians,  strong  in  faith  to  see, 
Or  the  pierc'd  feet,  or  else  the  pierc'd  feet's  day,  105 

M  The  artist  nature  is  seen  in  the  allusion  to  the  tnelhods  of  the  workers  in  stained  glass, 
who,  for  their  ruby,  coated  the  glass  with  a  film  of  t'lc  desired  colour,  the  other  coloun  DeiD{( 
in  "  pot -metal/'  i.e.j  in  the  glass  itself  (^»//.)    Compare  Petrarch^  Canz.  iiL  4. 

^3  The  question  implies  wonder,  and  the  wonder  is  that  Trajan  or  Rhipeusare  in  Paradise. 
Dante  had  believed  the  fact,  but  did  not  see  th .-  reason,  as  men  call  a  thing  by  its  right  name 
without  knowing  its  quiddity ^  /.«.,  in  the-lang  i  ij^e  of  tne  schools,  cannot  define  it  philosophi- 
cally. 

^  In  the  words  ot  Matt.  xi.  13,  Luke  xvi.  x6,  Dante  finds  an  opening  for  the  wider  hope. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  woman  of  Canaan,  the  Divine  will  was  willing  to  ms  conquered  br  the 
will  of  man,  and  so  became  more  than  conqueror.  A  grace  of  congruity,  though  not  of  con- 
dignity  (Aquin.  Sutntn.  i.  a,  1x4,  i),  was  granted  even  to  some  among  the  heathen.  The 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  will  have  made  English  Churchmen  familiar  with  the  distinction  {Ari.  13). 

lOS  The  solution  of  the  problem  is,  however,  made  to  rest  on  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  individual  instances.  Trajan  was  released  from  Hell  _  and  received  the  truth  that  saves, 
and  so  was  in  Paradise  as  a  Christian.  Aquinas  {Sumtn.  iii.  Suppl,  71,  5)  hovers  between  the 
two  views,  one  of  which  looked  on  the  existence  of  Trajan  as  a  leadins  case  which  might  be 
true  of  others  ("</^  ^w«/^«*  taiibus  similiter  did  o^rtet'\  while  the  other  held  that  the 
punishment  of  Trajan  was  only  suspended  till  the  day  of  judgment.  The  latter  view  Danie 
emphatically  rejects.    Trajan  had  been  placed  in  a  position  in  which  the  prayers  of  Christians 
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Beheld  far  off;  for  one  from  Hell,  where  free 

Path  to  good- will  is  none,  with  flesh  was  clad, 
That  so  of  lively  hope  reward  might  be ; 

Of  lively  hope,  which  put  forth  prayer  that  had 

Power  to  obtain  that  God  his  soul  would  raise,  i^, 

So  that  his  will  might  turn  to  good  from  bad. 

The  glorious  soul  of  whom  I  tell  the  praise, 
Returning  to  his  flesh  for  briefest  hour, 
Believed  in  Him  who  could  direct  his  ways, 

And  so,  believing,  glowed  with  fiery  power  us 

Of  love  so  true,  that  when  he  died  once  more, 
He  was  thought  worthy  of  this  blissful  bower. 

The  other,  through  the  grace  which  still  doth  pour 
From  fount  so  deep  that  no  created  eye 
Its  primal  wave  hath  ever  dared  explore,  m 

Turned  all  his  love  below  to  justice  high. 

Wherefore  from  grace  to  grace  Grod  opened  wide 
His  vision  to  redemption  drawing  nigh ; 

So  in  it  he  believed,  nor  could  abide 

Thenceforth  the  foul  stench  of  the  pagan's  creed,  126 

And  so  reproved  the  stubborn  heathens'  pride. 

And  those  three  Maidens  met  his  baptism's  need. 

Those  whom  thou  sawest  at  the  right-hand  wheel, 
A  thousand  years  ere  baptism  was  decreed. 


for  his  soul  arailed  as  for  the  souls  of  Christians.  The  popularity  of  the  story  is  shown  by  its 
being  found  in  the  Golden  Leetnd,  with  this  sugeestive  conclusion  : — "  By  thys(*t.  Gregory's 
intercession)  as  somsne  saye,  the  payne  perpetueTl  due  to  Trajan  as  a  miscreaunt  (/.r.,  unbe- 
liever) was  some  dele  taken  awav,  but  for  ail  that  he  was  not  quyte  fro  the  prison  of  Helle  ; 
for  the  sowle  may  well  be  in  HeUe,  and  fele  ther  no  payne,  by  the  mercy  of  God." 

U»  The  "  second  death  "  (//a/.)  for  the  state  of  the  souls  is  clearly  used  in  a  different  sense 
Inm  that  which  the  words  bear  in  Rev.  ii.  ii,  xx.  6,  and  as  Dante  uses  them  in  //.  i.  X17  and 
Ep,  vi.  3,  and  stands  for  the  death  which  followed  a  temporary  return  to  earthly  life. 

lU  We  note  the  use  of  the  same  image  as  in  C.  xix.  t\.  There  are  unfathomable  depths  in 
the  IKvine  compassion  as  well  as  in  the  Divine  judgments. 

m  As  in  the  case  of  Statius^  Dante  assumes  for  Rhipeus — here  also,  perhaps,  as  a  leading 
ise — a  ^}ecial  Divine  revelation  of  the  coming  redemption.     So  Aquinas  (Summ.  ii.  a.  2,  7) 


admits  that  **  multis  gentiUitm/acta/uii  revelatio  de  Chrisio*[  if  not  explicitly  of  the  mode 
of  redemption,  3ret  of  the  truth  that  God  would  not  leave  mankind  to  iierish  unredeemed. 

1^  An  implicit  faith  may  thus  be  accepted  where  explicit  faith  is  wanting ;  so  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  may  be  attained  without  baptism,  and  supply  its  place.  From  Dante's  stand- 
point this  did  not  involve  any  recosnition  of  merit  in  man's  natural  righteousness  beyond  that 
of  assenting  to  the  first  motions  of  the  supernatural  light.  It  was  still  the  grace  of  God  that 
worked  from  first  to  last — from  grace  to  grace.  So  Aquinas  {Summ.  iii.  66. 11, 68.  2),  and  even 
Augustine  (^De  Bafit.  c.  Don»  iv.  aa)  admit  that  the  lack  of  baptism  may  b^  supplied  either  by 
naitTrdom,  or  by  the  wish  for  baptism  when  it  cannot  be  had,  or  by  the  faiih  working  by  love 
whicn  is  not  tied  to  visible  ordinances. 
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O  grace  predestined,  how  thou  doet  conceal  uo 

Thy  secret  root  from  every  mortal  eye 
That  sees  not  what  the  First  Cause  doth  reveal ! 

And  ye,  O  mortals,  judge  not  hastily, 

For  even  we,  who  look  on  God's  own  face. 

The  number  of  the  elect  not  yet  descry ;  us 

And  in  this  lack  we  find  sweet  gift  of  grace, 
For  all  our  good  in  this  Gk)od  finds  its  goal. 
And  what  God  wills,  our  will  too  doth  embrace." 

So  from  that  godlike  image  to  my  soul, 

To  remedy  my  dim  and  feeble  sight,  im 

Sweet  medicine  was  given  that  made  me  whole. 

And  as  skilled  hand  to  one  who  sings  aright 

Adjusts  the  harmonious  tremor  of  his  string, 
So  that  the  song  acquires  the  more  delight^ 

Thus,  while  it  spake,  as  memory  back  doth  bring  » 

What  met  mine  eyes,  I  saw  those  glories  twain, 
With  one  accord,  like  two  eyes  opening. 

Their  flamelets  move  in  measure  with  the  strain. 

^  The  doctrine  of  predestination  is  recognised  by  Dante,  as  it  was  by  Angnstine  and 
Aquinas  ^Sutrnn.  i.  23,  2,  iil.  2^,  x)^  but  so  that  it  does  not  clash  with  man's  freedom  and 
responsibility.  Dante  deals  vritn  it  m  the  temper  of  Art.  xvii.  of  the  English  Church,  and 
of  the  Royal  Declaration  prefixed  to  the  Articles.  Men  must  be  nlent  and  adore,  refrain  from 
judging  others,  and  from  presuming  on  their  own  election.  We  know  not— not  even  the 
souls  of  the  blest  know — the  number  of  God's  elect,  nor  who  they  are,  and  can  only  judge 
approximately  by  what  we  see  of  men's  works  and  characters.  The  seeming  tares  may  be 
really  wheat — may  be  capable  of  development  into  wheat :  the  seeming  wheat  may  degenerate 
into  tares,  or  turn  out  to  have  been  tares  from  the  first.  Sudi  ignorance  is  better  for  us  than 
knowledge,  for  the  best  discipline  for  our  minds  is  that  they  should  wiU  what  God  wills 
in  the  Mhef  that  that  will  is  absolutely  righteous  and  loving.  Dante's  answer  to  man's 
questionings  is  like  Ezekiel's  (Euk.  xviii.  25).    Comp.  C  xiii.  X30-Z42. 

1^  We  note  Dante's  acceptance  of  the  limitations  of  man's  knowledge  as  entirely  in  har* 
mony  with  Butler's  sermon  on  "  The  Ignorance  of  Man."  To  be  reminded  of  those  limits  is 
the  very  medicine  which  he  needs  to  calm  the  fever  of  doubt. 

1^'  The  simile,  like  those  of  L  22,  C.  xvii.  24,  Purg,  ix.  144,  reminds  us  that  music  also 
was  one  of  Dante's  studies. 

^^  Trajan  and  Rhipeus  glow  with  brightness  in  the  joy  of  thinking  that  they  hav«  been 
chosen  as  objects  of  the  Divine  Love — ^representative  instances,  as  it  were,  of  the  {wwer  and 
will  of  that  Love  to  pass  beyond  the  nonnal  li-nitations  which  it  has  imposed  upon  itself. 

It  is  suggestive,  comparing  this  Canto  with  Inf.  iii.  iv.,  that  the  wider  hope  becomes 
clearer  as  Dante  reaches  the  conclusion  of  his  poem  and  nears  that  of  his  life.  One  traces 
something  of  a  like  development  in  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  as  we  compare  z  and  a  Tim, 
with  z  and  2  Tkess.  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted,  as  having  in  this  matter  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Dante  and  other  like-minded  masters  of  Israel,  to  refer  to  what  I  have  written  in  the  Spiritt 
in  Prison,  ch.  vl  on  the  "  Salvation  of  the  Heathen." 
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CANTO  XXI. 

The  SevenJOi  Heaven,  of  Saium — The  Star-Ladder  of  Contem^ftUUion — 

8L  Pder  Damian. 

Alrbadt  were  mine  eyes  fixed  on  the  face 

Of  my  dear  Lady,  and  with  them  my  mind. 
Nor  for  aught  else  was  found  there  any  place ; 

Yet  she  smiled  not.    "  Nay,  if  I  smile  could  find/' 

So  she  began,  *'  thou  would'st  like  Semele  5 

Become,  when  she  to  ashes  was  consigned ; 

For  this  my  beauty  grows,  as  thou  dost  see, 
Brighter  the  higher  we  ascend  the  stair 
Of  this  great  palace  of  Eternity ; 

Were  it  not  tempered,  'twould  shine  forth  so  fair  10 

That  thy  frail  mortal  strength  before  its  beam, 
As  branch  before  the  levin-brand,  would  fare. 
I  Now  have  we  risen  to  the  seventh  star's  gleam. 

Whence,  now  beneath  the  burning  Lion's  breast. 

An  influence  blent  with  his  doth  downward  stream.       ^^ 

Now  fix  thy  mind  there  where  thine  eyes  do  rest. 
And  make  them  as  a  mirror  to  the  sign 
•  Which  in  that  mirror  shall  be  manifest" 

He  who  should  know  what  joy  of  heart  was  mine. 

My  glad  eyes  feeding  on  those  features  fair,  20 

When  my  thoughts  bore  me  on  another  line, 

Would  know  what  full  contentment  was  my  share. 
Obedience  yielding  to  my  heavenly  guide, 
Could  he  with  equal  scale  the  two  compare. 

^  The  new  brvhtneas  of  Beatrice's  eyes  implies  another  ascent  We  are  now  in  the  sphere 
of  Satnra,  the  abode  of  the  spirits  that  have  ^ven  themselves  to  the  life  of  contemplation. 
The  foil  joys  of  that  life,  symbolised  by  Beatrice's  smile,  would  be  more  than  mortal  strength 
ooold  bear.  There  must  be  a  reticence  in  the  very  raptures  of  the  mystic.  To  seek  those 
joys  now  is  to  act  like  Semele,  who  rashly  desired  to  see  the  gloiy  of  Jupiter,  and  perished 
u  the  blase  of  his  lightnings  (Afr/.  iii.  3^3-3x5).  It  is  characteristic  of  Dante  s  classicalism, 
that  this  illustration  occurs  to  him,  and  that  of  Moses  in  Exod,  xxxiii.  90  does  not. 

U  Without  enterinjg  into  details,  we  note  that  Dante  describes  the  position  of  Saturn^  as 
seen  in  the  constellation  Leo  in  the  Easter-tide  of  1300.  There  probabljr  is  a  mystic  meaning 
in  the  fad.  Saturn,  the  cold  planet  {Cotrtf.  ii.  14)  of  the  contemplative,  is  in  Leo,  the  symbol 
of  fiery  heat  and  strength.    Extremes  meet  in  the  experience  of  the  mjrstic 
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Within  the  crystal  sphere  which  circles  wide  » 

Around  the  world,  and  bears  a  monarch's  name, 
Under  whose  rule  lay  dead  all  guilt  and  pride, 

Of  golden  hue,  transmitting  ray  of  flame, 
I  saw  a  ladder,  rising  up  so  high 
That  it  my  keenest  vision  overcame.  » 

And  glories  so  overpowering  met  mine  eye, 

Descending  on  the  steps,  I  deemed  each  ray 
Was  there  diffused  that  shines  in  this  our  sky. 

And  as,  accordant  to  their  wonted  way, 

Books  move,  together  clustered^  to  and  fro,  » 

To  warm  their  night-chilled  plumes  at  break  of  day ; 

Some,  without  turning,  on  their  journey  go, 

And  some  move,  circling,  to  their  starting-place. 
And  some  wheel  round,  yet  only  move  in  show ; 

So  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  could  trace  » 

Like  movements  in  the  spark-<;loud  that  came  on, 
Eesting  at  certain  points  with  slackened  pace. 

And  nearest  us  its  station  keeping,  one 

Became  so  bright,  I  said  within  my  thought, 

**  Well  do  I  see  the  love  to  me  thus  shown ;  « 

But  she  who  tells  me  how  and  when  I  ought 

To  speak  or  hold  my  peace,  stands  still,  and  I, 
Against  my  will,  do  well  to  ask  of  nought." 

She,  therefore,  who  my  silence  did  descry 

In  His  clear  vision  to  whom  all  lies  bare,  m 

Said  to  me,  "  With  thy  hot  desire  comply." 

And  I  began :  "  No  merit  that  I  share 

Gives  me  a  claim  that  thou  should'st  answer  me  ; 
But  for  her  sake  who  bids  me  speak  my  prayer, 

37  For  the  golden  age  under  Saturn,  see  Met.  i.  89-1x3;  //.  xiv.  96;  Virg.  Ec/.  iv.  6; 
Georg^.  \i.  538. 

33  The  traditional  exegesis  of  Dante's  time  saw  in  the  ladder  of  Gen.  xxviii.  X3  the  symbol 
of  the  mystic's  life,  prayers  ascending,  angels  descending.  Comp.  John  i.  51.  With  these 
higher  associations  m  view,  and  the  Ton^  catena  of  tradition^  as  to  the  meaning  of  Jacob's 
vision,  I  can  hardly  follow  Butl.  in  tracmg  the  ladder  to  a  vision  of  Romoaldo  (note  on  C. 
xxii.  49),  or  in  finduig  a  "  magnificent  compliment "  to  the  ladder  of  the  Scaligeri. 

3S  For  other  bird-similitudes  see  H.  v.  40,  46,  82,  et  al. 

^  Dante  had  learnt,  in  the  case  of  Cacciaguida,  that  increase  of  brightness  meant  increase 
of  love,  and  thus  implied  the  desire  to  hold  converse.  The  soul  that  is  thus  indicated  is  that 
of  St.  Peter  Damian. 

M  Beatrice,  as  the  symbol  of  Divine  Wisdom,  guides  him  to  a  right  judgment  as  to  the  time 
for  silence  and  the  time  for  speech. 
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0  blessed  life,.wIiom  'tis  hot  mine  to  see,  s5 

Wrapt  in  thy  joy,  to  me,  I  pray,  make  known 
The  cause  that  to  this  nearness  diaweth  thee ; 

And  tell  me  irhy  within  this  sphere  alone 
Is  hushed  that  hymn  of  Paradise  so  dear. 
Which  through  the  rest  rings  out  its  dulcet  tone."         «o 

"  Thou  hast  a  mortal's  eye,  a  mortal's  ear/' 

It  answered ;  "  therefore  here  is  song  no  more. 
As  Beatrice's  smiles  are  seen  not  here. 

Thus  far  have  I  descended,  passing  o'er 

The  holy  stairway's  steps  to  make  the^  blest  a 

With  voice  and  mantling  rays  that  round  me  pour ; 

Not  that  more  love  to  quicker  movement  pressed, 
For  full  as  much,  and  more,  above  doth  glow, 
.   As  my  bright  flame  to  thee  makes  manifest : 

But  the  high  Charity,  which  bids  us  go  70 

To  work  the  counsels  which  the  world  control, 
To  each  assigns  his  lot,  as  thou  dost  know.'^ 

"Well  do  I  see,"  said  I,  " O  burning  soul. 

How  Love  unfettered  in  this  court  on  high 

Follows  the  Eternal  Mind  that  planned  the  whole  ;      7 

But  that  which  seems  to  me  a  mystery 
Is  why  thou  wast  predestinate  alone. 
To  this  thy  task,  of  all  thy  company." 

Ere  from  my  lips  that  same  last  word  had  flown, 

The  light,  about  its  centre  whirling  round,  w 

Went  spinning  on,  as  spins  a  mill's  swift  stone ; 

Then  answer  made  the  love  that  there  was  found  : 
"  A  light  divine  on  me  is  concentrate. 
Piercing  through  this  wherein  I  now  am  wound. 

Whose  virtue,  with  my  sight  associate,  ss 

lifts  me  so  high  above  myself  that  I 
The  Essence  see  whence  it  doth  emanate. 

^  Here  there  are  no  hymns  such  as  had  been  heard  in  the  other  spheres.  They  would  have 
been  too  much  for  mortal  ears,  just  as  Beatrice's  smile  would  have  been  too  much  for  mortal 
eyes. 

^  The  humility  of  the  saints  in  glory  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  soul  that  speaks  dis> 
claims  any  higher  measure  of  love  than  others  share.  He  is  but  doing  the  appointed  work 
aastgned  him.  Dante,  accepting  that  statement,  still  seeks  to  know  why  that  work  was 
assigned  to  him  alone  of  all  that  company. 

*  The  whirling  of  the  soul  is  the  expression  of  the  rapturous  joy  with  which  it  accepts  its 
appointed  task. 
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Hence  comes  the  joy  that  me  doth  glorify. 

For  as  my  vision  grows  more  hright  and  clear. 

So  shines  the  flame  with  brighter  clarity :  m 

But  that  pure  soul  in  heaven  that  knows  no  peer, 
The  Seraph  who  on  God  most  near  doth  gaze. 
To  solve  thy  question  never  could  come  near : 

Since  deep  within  the  abyss  the  problem  stays! 

Which  thou  dost  ask,  the  abyss  of  God's  decree,  w 

From  glance  of  creature  eye  cut  off  always ; 

And  when  thou  art  returned,  I  say  to  thee, 

Tell  this  to  men,  that  they  may  not  presume 
To  such  a  goal  to  move  with  footsteps  free. 

Earth  shrouds  the  soul,  which  here  is  bright,  in  gloom :.      lo 
Consider  then  how  that  may  be  below, 
Wherein  he  fails  who  holds  Heaven's  highest  room," 

These  words  he  uttered,  then  restrained  me  so. 
That  I  withdrew  my  question,  and  was  fain 
Humbly  to  pray  that  I  his  name  might  know.  los 

'*  Twixt  the  two  shores  that  Italy  contain 

Bise  rocks  not  distant  from  thy  native  town. 
So  high  that  lower  roars  the  thunder's  strain  ; 

They  make  a  rounded  ridge,  as  Catria  known, 

'Neath  which  there  stands  a  holy  monastery,  uo 

To  highest  worship  consecrate  alone." 


VL-M  The  soul  of  the  speaker  has  attained  the  beatific  vision  of  the  Sapreme  Eawnce,  but  even 
the  most  illumined  Seraph  would  fail  to  unfold  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  will,  which  assigns 
to  every  man  his  work.  Dante  on  his  return  to  earth  is  to  report  thb,  that  men  may  not "  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. "  The  whole  tone  indicates  the  same  sense  of  the  limitations 
of  man's  knowledge  as  we  have  seen  in  C.  xiii.  139,  xix.  99,  xx.  zja 

106  St.  Peter  Damian  sketches  the  outlines  of  his  life,  which  we  may  in  some  measure  fill 
up  from  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  BoUandists  and  Milm.  L.  C.  lii.  371-445.  Bom  at 
Kavenna  in  humble  life,  he  began  life  as  a  swineherd.  His  brother,  Damiano,  Archdeacon 
of  Ravenna  -     -  -  -----  - 


just  as  the 


^had  been  educated,  and  he  took  Damian  as  a  surname^  as  a  token  of  nb  gratitude, 
Bishop  of  Caesarea  called  himself  Eusebius  Pamphili,  the  friend  of  Pamphilus. 


[e  became  a  teacher  at  Ravenna  (where  Dante  was  probably  residing  when  he  wrote  this 
Canto),  but  at  the  age  of  thirty  entered  the  monastery  of  Fonte  Avellana,  near  Catria  and 
Gubbio,  in  the  Umbrian  Apennines  ;  became  its  Abbot ;  was  honoured  by  successive  Popes 
from  Gregory  VI.  to  Stephen  X.,  the  latter  appointing  him  in  1058  as  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Ostia.  In  1059  he  was  sent  by  Nicholas  II.  as  legate  to  Milan,  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
See  of  Peter  over  that  of  Ambrose.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  appalling  in  its  Juvenalian  horrors, 
against  the  vices  that  prevailed  among  the  monks  and  clergy,  and  was  a  strong  supporter  of 


monastery,  leading  an  austere  and  contemplative  life.  If,  according  to  a  somewhat  uncertain 
tradition,  Dsuite  himself  passed  some  time  at  the  Fonte  Avellana  monastery  on  leaving  Verona 
in  13x8  (vol  i.  p.  ex.),  there  were  local  associations  there,  as  well  as  at  Ravenna^  escplauntng 
his  reverence  for  the  Saint.  The  inference  drawn  from  this  passage  ^y  Franciosi  {Scritt. 
Dant  pp.  xa-17),  that  Dante  admired  the  character  and  policy  of  Gregory  VII.,  seems  tome 
at  variance  witn  the  whole  tenor  of  the  poet's  teaching  in  the  Monarchid  and  elsewhere. 


PAi  c.  XXL]  FALSE  SHEPHERDS.  125 

Thus  the  third  time  he  tinned  his  speech  to  me, 
And  then  continuing  said,  ^  There  I  of  old 
So  strong  l^ecame  in  God's  hlest  ministry, 

That,  or  in  summer's  heat  or  winter^s  cold,  115 

The  jxiice  of  olives  was  my  only  fare, 
Content  with  contemplations  manifold. 

Of  old  that  cloister  for  these  heavens  did  bear 
A  fertile  harvest,  now  so  barren  found, 
'Tis  meet  that  soon  its  shame  be  all  laid  bare.  lau 

There  did  my  name  as  Peter  Damian  sound — 
Peter  the  Sinner  was  my  bye-name,  where 
Our  Lady's  convent  stands  on  Adrian  shore. 

But  little  mortal  life  was  yet  to  spare, 

When  to  that  hat  they  called  me,  yea,  they  drew,         12s 
Which  evermore  from  bad  to  worse  doth  wear. 

Cephas  and  he,  the  Spirit's  vessel  true 

And  chosen,  barefoot  went  and  mortified. 

And  ate  what  food  chance  hostel  to  them  threw. 

Our  modem  shepherds  need  on  either  side  uo 

An  arm  to  lead  them  and  strong  back  to  bear, 
So  weighty  they ! — and  one  their  train  to  guide ; 

And  with  their  palfreys  they  their  mantles  share. 
And  so  two  beasts  go  underneath  one  skin  : 
O  Patience,  that,  this  seeing,  canst  forbear  ! "  135 


13S  The  natural  meaning  of  the  words  seems  to  be  that  in  some  monastery  on  "  the  Adrian 
shore."  sc.  at  Ravenna,  Peter  had  been  known  by  hb  self-imposed  epithet  of  the  "  Sinner^" 
•od  tnat  at  Fonte  Avellana,  before  or  afterwards,  he  took  tne  name  of  Damiano  from  his 
brother.  A  difiicaky  arose  from  the  fact  that  there  was  another  Peter  ([deeli  Onesti),  a  monk 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Porto  fuori,  founded  in  1096,  who  also,  following  Damian  s  example,  took  the 
name  of  Peccator.^  Some  writers  have  assumed  that  Dante  confused  the  two  ;  otners  have 
adtxned  the  reading  "/m  "  instead  of  "/«/,"  as  though  the  line  was  introduced  to  correct 
such  a  ooofusaon  in  the  minds  of  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Damian  called  himself  Peccator 
ID  letters  written  at  Fonte  Avellana.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  Dante's  knowledge  of 
local  £Kts  was  greater  than  that  of  his  critics,  ana  that  he  knew  that  the  two  names  were 
aaaodated  respectively  with  the  two  localities  [Scart.)  In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  it  may 
be  added,  Damian  haid  been  at  Ravenna  as  Papal  legate,  bringing  back  its  Archbishop  to 
obedience  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

^  Damian  was  made  Cardinal  1058^  <f.  107a.  The  rebukes  of  clerical  vices  that  follow 
are  exactly  in  harmony  with  what  Damtan  had  said  and  written  in  his  lifetime  (Milm.  L.  C. 
*i^*  445X  1mm  xa6  carries  our  thoughts  to  the  Cardinals  of  Avignon  as  baser  than  those  at 
Rome  had  been. 

^  The  invective  reads  almost  like  a  caricature,  but  it  is  mild  as  comnired  with  Damian's 
own  language,  or  even  with  that  of  St.  Bernard  {Serm.  in  Cant.  33).  One  seems  to  see  the 
borly  prelate  riding  on  his  horse  or  mule  with  the  four  attendants,  the  stately  robes  not  laid 
•aide  even  for  riding,  but  falling  over  the  horse's  back. 


I3d  THE  CRY  OP  THE  SOULS.  [fj^M.  a  zxsu 

And  at  this  word  I  saw  more  flames  begin 

To  leap  down  step  by  step  and  whid  around, 
And  as  they  whirled  more  beaatj  did  they  win ; 

Then  round  that  soul  they  came,  and  kept  their  ground. 

And  raised  a  shout  that  rang  so  deep  a  knell,  w 

That  for  it  no  similitude  is  found, 

Nor  could  I,  thunderstruck,  its  meaning  telL 


CANTO  XXIL 

St,  £enedief$  Lamentatiana  over  his  Order — Dante  in  Oemini — The  hoAk* 
yfoird  Look  from  the  Eighth  Heaven  of  the  Fioced  Stars. 

Opprbssbd  with  this  amazement,  to  my  Guide 
I  turned  me,  like  a  little  child  who  goes 
For  refuge  there  where  most  he  doth  confide  ; 

And  she,  like  mother  who,  to  give  repose, 

Turns  quickly  to  her  pale  and  breathless  boy,  s 

With  voice  that's  wont  to  soothe  him  and  compose, 

Said,  '*  Know'st  thou  not  thou  dost  Heaven's  bliss  enjoy. 
And  know'st  thou  not  all  Heaven  is  holiness. 
And  this  is  wrought  by  zeal  without  alloy  ? 

How  their  song  would  have  changed  thee  thou  may'st  guess,  lo 
And  how  my  smile,  far  better  than  before. 
Since  e'en  that  cry  thy  sense  did  so  oppress, 

In  which,  if  thou  had'st  read  its  prayerful  lore, 

Thou  should'st  e'en  now  the  avenger's  sentence  know. 
Which  thou  shalt  see  ere  yet  thy  life  be  o'er.  i« 

198  Severe  as  the  words  were,  it  was  the  severity  of  love  that  spoke  in  them,  and  therefore 
the  loving  souls  of  the  mystics  welcome  them  and  rejoice  in  them ;  but  their  utterance  was 
not,  as  in  other  cases,  a  hymn  of  praise,  but  as  the  thunder  of  a  threatened  doom,  all  the  more 
terrible  because  undefined. 

3  For  other  similitudes  from  the  life  of  children  see  C  L  zoo ;  H.  xxiii.  37 ;  Purf.  xxx.  43. 
We  note  the  new,  the  almost  filial  relation  in  which  the  poet  stands  to  Beatrice  in  her  new 
transfigured  character. 

1^  The  words,  considered  as  a  prophecy  ex  eventu,  may  be  referred  either  to  the  death  of 
Boniface  VIII.  or  the  Babylonian  captivity  at  Avignon  ;  possibly  to  some  unfulfilled  hopes, 
cherished  when  the  Canto  was  written,  of  a  yet  further  vengeance  which  should  correct  the 
vices  of  the^  priesthood.  Comp.  Purg.  xx,  94-96.  lliat  vengeance  would  come  in  due  season, 
when  the  time  was  ripe,  as  Divine  acts  always  do  come,  though  men  count  them  precipitate 
or  slack.  We  are  reminded  of  the  words  which  are  found  on  the  monument  of  Henry  v II., 
now  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  "  Qfticquid/acimus  vcnit  ex  alto"  I  cannot  help  tracing 
Dante's  mind  in  them  (vol.  i.  p.  cxxxi.) 


fAB.  c  xxiL]  ST.  BENEDICT.  127 

The  sword  on  high  nor  deals  its  stroke  too  slow 
Kor  yet  too  swift,  save  only  in  his  thought 
Who,  or  with  wish  or  fear,  expects  the  blow. 

But  turn  thee  now,  for  then,  before  thee  brought, 

Thou  shalt  see  other  spirits  high  in  praise,  30 

If ,  as  I  bid,  the  vision  thou  hast  sought" 

And  as  it  pleased  her,  so  I  turned  my  gaze, 

And  saw  a  hundred  spherules  that  combined 
To  gain  fresh  beauty  with  their  mutual  rays. 

I  stood  as  one  who  keeps  within  his  mind  29 

Desire's  keen  goad,  nor  doth  to  question  care, 
Such  diead  of  o'er-bold  speech  each  thought  doth  bind ; 

And  then  the  greatest,  bright  beyond  compare, 
Of  all  those  shining  pearls  to  us  drew  nigh, 
Unto  my  will  supreme  content  to  bear.  » 

Then  from  within  it  came,  **  If  thou,  as  I, 

Could'st  see  the  love  that  here  doth  live  and  glow, 
Thy  thoughts  would  then  to  fullest  utterance  fly ; 

But  that  thou,  Waiting,  be  not  all  too  slow 

For  the  high  goal,  I  too  will  make  reply,  » 

E'en  to  the  thought  o'er  which  thou  watchest  so. 

That  mountain  on  whose  slope  Cassino  high 
Standeth,  was  peopled  in  the  days  of  yore  • 
By  men  of  evil  life  and  drawn  awry ; 

And  I  am  he  who  there  first  tidings  bore  io 

Of  His  great  Name  who  to  our  earth  did  bring. 
The  truth  that  doth  exalt  us  more  and  more, 

And  o'er  me  such  great  grace  its  light  did  fling, 

I  drew  the  neighbouring  towns  from  impious  rite, 
Which  led  the  world  in  error  wandering.  45 

*  Elsewhere  the  blessed  souls  are  compared  to  rubies  (C.  xix.  4^  xxx.  66),  topazes  (C.  xv. 
851  xxx.  76),  Peiurls  are  perhaps  chosen  as  symboUsiog  the  punty  of  the  contemplative 
life 

f^  The  Kieaker  is  St.  Benedict,  who  has  read,  as  in  C.  xv.  55,  the  poet's  thoughts  in  the 
mirror  of  the  Divine  omniscience. 

tr  The  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  founded  by  Benedict  in  529,  after  he  had  led  for  some 
Tears  a  hermit's  life  at  Subiaco,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  ofApoUo  and  Diana.  Benedict 
aad^  thrown  down  their  statues  and  converted  the  people  of  the  district  to  the  worship  of 
ChrisL  Here  also  it  is  legitimate  to  trace  the  influence  of  personal  associations.  Alberic, 
vhose  vision  of  the  unseen  world  may  have  served,  with  other  like  works,  to  have  suggested 
the  plan  of  the  Cirmmedta,  was  trained  in  that  monastery,  and  was  said  to  have  had  the 
▼iston  at  the  age  of  nine.  If  we  accept  the  tradition  that  Dante  went  before  his  exile  as  an 
unbassador  to  Maples,  Monte  Cassino  would  be  a  natural  halting-place  (vol.  i.  p.  Ixiii.) 


J 28  THE  POETS  WISH.  [pab.  a  xxn- 

These  other  fires  were  men  whose  eager  si^t. 
Contemplative^  was  kindled  with  the  glow 
Which  brings  all  holy  flowers  and  fruits  to  light. 

Here  Romoald',  here  Macarius,  thou  may'st  know ; 

Here  too  my  brethren,  who  in  cloistered  shade  so 

With  steady  feet  and  steadfast  heart  did  go." 

And  I  to  him :  "  The  love  which  thou  hast  made 
So  dear  in  speaking,  and  the  semblance  kind 
'  I  see  and  note  in  all  your  fires  displayed, 

Have  so  enlarged  the  faith  that  fills  my  mind,  » 

As  the  sun  doth  the  rose  when,  wide  outspread, 
Its  flowers  the  fulness  of  their  beauty  find : 

Wherefore  I  pray  thee,  Father,"  so  I  said, 
"  Tell  me  if  I  such  grace  can  e'er  obtain 
As  to  see  thee  with  form  uncoverM."  eo 

Then  he :  '^  My  brother,  thou  at  last  shalt  gain 
Thy  highest  wish  in  that  supremest  sphere 
Where  all  desires,  e'en  mine,  to  rest  are  fain. 

Perfect,  mature,  at  last  complete  is  there 

Each  yearning  of  the  heart ;  in  that  alone  as 

All  parts  are  ever  as  at  first  they  were. 

For  not  in  space  it  stands,  and  pole  hath  none, 
And  this  our  stairway  nsoth  to  its  height, 
And  so  beyond  thy  vision  stretches  on. 

The  loftiest  summit  met  of  old  the  sight  70 

Of  patriarch  Jacob,  soaring  to  the  skies, 
What  time  he  saw  the  angels  on  it  light 

^  Of  the  three  conspicuous  bearers  of  the  name  Macarius,  Dante  probably  refers  to  the 
disciple  of  St.  Antony  known  as  "  the  Egyptian  "  or  "  the  Great,"  who  for  sixty  years  lived  as 
a  hermit  in  the  desert  of  Scetis  (d.  391),  and  was  honoured  as  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
contemplative  life.  Possibly  he  aid  not  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Macarius,  also  a  disciple 
of  St.  Antony,  who  gathered  round  him  a  company  of  5030  monks.  Romoaldo,  bom  in 
Ravenna  in  956,  founded  in  1018  the  monastery  ot  Camaldoli  in  the  Casentino,  mentioned  in 
PuiX'  V.  96.  Here  also  it  is  allowable  to  trace  the  influence  of  local  associations.  It  is 
noticeable  also,  as  connected  with  the  "  ladder  "  of  C.  xxi.  9,  that  it  is  recorded  of  him  in  the 
annals  of  Camaldoli  that  he  had  seen  a  vision  like  that  of  Jacob  {Gen.  xxviii.  xa),  in  which 
men  clothed  in  white  were  seen  ascending  the  ladder  whose  top  reached  to  Heaven  (Butlir). 

M  The  same  image  is  found  in  Conv.  iv.  27,  with  the  notable  difference  that  there  it  repre* 
sents  the  youth  and  maturity  of  the  student  of  philosophy,  here  the  expansion  of  the  soul 
under  the  influence  of  contact  with  holiness  and  love. 

B*  Dante  knows  Benedict  as  a  master  of  the  spiritual  life.  Shall  he  ever  know  him  more 
fully  as  a  man.  see  his  human  face,  know  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  7  Who  that  reads  of  the 
lives  of  saints  nas  not  felt  something  of  a  like  yearning  ? 

^  The  "  remotest  sphere  "  is  the  Empyrean,  the  dwelling-place  of  God  and  His  angels, 
the  permanent  home  of  the  souls,  who  manifest  themselves  in  tne  lower  spheres  according  to 
their  several  characters  (Cc^mz/.  ii.  4;  C.  xxxi.-xxxiii.),  that  is  beyond  space,  and  is  perfect 
in  its  perpetual  rest  (C.  iv.  a8-9oX 

70  The  vision  of  the  ladder  is  definitely  explained.    See  C.  xxi.  9. 


p^  a  xxn.]  CORRUPTIO  OPTIML  129 

But  to  ascend  it  now  no  foot  doth  rise 

From  off  the  earth,  and  that  great  Rule  of  mine 
Bat  lives  to  waste  the  paper  where  it  lies.  n 

The  walls  which  once  were  as  an  abbey's  shrine 
Are  made  as  dens  of  robbers,  and  the  hoods 
Are  sacks  filled  full  with  flour  of  thoughts  malign. 

But  even  usury  not  so  far  intrudes 

Against  God's  pleasure  as  those  fruits  unjust  w 

Which  fill  the  monks'  hearts  with  such  wanton  moods. 

For  what  the  Church  doth  hold,  she  holds  in  trust 
For  those  who  in  Grod's  name  ask  charity, 
Nor  for  a  kinsman,  or  some  baser  lust. 

So  soft  and  frail  our  fleshly  natures  be,  ss 

That  a  good  start  holds  not  on  earth  its  own 
From  the  oak's  birth  till  acorns  fill  the  tree. 

Silver  and  gold,  we  know,  had  Peter  none, 

And  I  began  with  fasting  and  with  prayer, 

And  meekly  Francis  all  his  Convent  won.  0 

And  if  of  each  beginning  thou  art  'ware, 

And  then  of  each  the  downward  pathway  track, 
Thou'lt  see  that  white  has  passed  to  brown  in  wear. 

But  Jordan,  when  of  old  'twas  driven  back. 

And  the  sea  fled  at  bidding  of  God's  will,  93 

Were  greater  marvel  than  to  meet  this  lack." 

So  speaking,  turned  he  to  his  company. 
Whereat  that  company  together  drew ; 
Then  like  a  whirlwind  soared  once  more  on  high. 


1  St.  Peter  Damian's  lamentation  over  the  vices  of  prelates  has  its  counterpart  in  that  of 
•  Benedict  over  the  degeneracy  of  his  Order.  His  Rule  has  become,  in  the  most  literal  sense 
of  the  words,  waste  paper.  Benvenuto  relates  that  Boccaccio  paid  a  visit  to  Monte  Cassino 
b  scardi  of  some  precious  MSS.,  and  found  the  library  door  left  open,  the  grass  growing  on 
the  thnahold  and  in  the  windows,  and  many  of  the  tiooks  mutilated  to  make  psalteries  for 
the  dioir^boys. 

^  An  obvious  echo  of  /€r,  vii.  xz  ;  Matt,  xxu  13.^  The  sacks  full  of  mouldy  flour  are  the 
heads  c£  the  monks,  full  only  of  evil  and  corrupt  desires. 

*  Usury,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  classed  (ff.  xi.  50)  as  a  sin  a^nst  nature.  And 
even  worse  than  that  was  the  corrupt  use  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  (C.  xii.  98),  or  nepotism, 
or  vorse  than  nepotism.  Line  84  clearly  refers  to  the  sin  which  Dante  haa  coupled  with 
Qsory  {If,  zL  50).    Dante  carries  on  the  work  of  Damian. 

**  The  three  great  instances  of  the  corruption  of  the  succession,  (x)  of  St.  Peter,  (a)  of 
Benedict,  (3)  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  form  a  melancholy  basis  for  induction. 

,  **  The  mistical  intopretation  of  the  words  of  the  In  exitu  Israel  {Pur^.  il.  46)  Is  still 
m  Dante's  thoughts,  liie  restoration  of  a  corrupt  Church  or  Order  to  primitive  vigour  is  as 
Creat  a  mirade  as  the  marvels  spoken  of  in  Ps.  cxiv. 

TOL.  IL  I 


130  DANTE  IN  GEMINI,  [pab.  c.  xxn. 

With  just  one  nod,  my  Lady,  sweet  and  true,  «» 

Urged  me  behind  them  up  that  self-same  stair. 
So  much  her  might  my  nature  did  subdue. 

Nor  e'er,  when  bodies  rise  or  fall  in  air, 
Was  motion  natural  so  exceeding  fast 
That  with  my  wingM  flight  it  could  compare.  los 

So,  Beader,  to  that  triumph  high  at  last 

May  I  return,  for  which,  with  many  a  tear, 
I  smite  my  breast  and  mourn  my  sinful  past  I 

Not  for  so  short  a  moment  could'st  thou  bear 

Thy  finger  in  the  fire  as  that  in  which  no 

I  saw  the  sign  next  Taurus,  and  was  there. 

O  glorious  stars,  0  light  supremely  rich 
In  every  virtue,  which  I  recognise 
As  source  of  all  my  powers,  whatever  their  pitch. 

With  you  he  had  his  birth,  with  you  did  rise,  us 

He,  the  great  father  of  each  mortal  race, 
When  first  I  breathed  the  air  of  Tuscan  skies ; 

And  now  when  unto  me  was  granted  grace 
To  enter  that  high  sphere  wherein  ye  roU, 
'Twas  given  to  me  with  you  to  take  my  place.  i» 

To  you  devoutly  now  I  lift  my  soul, 

With  fervent  sigh,  that  it  fresh  power  may  gain 
For  the  hard  task  that  draws  it  to  its  goal 

"  Thou  art  so  near  to  where  thou  shalt  attain 

Supreme  salvation,"  Beatrice  said,  iss 

•*  That  with  clear  eyes  thou  should'st  see  all  things  plain ; 

"^OO  The  ladder  is,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  of  heavenly  contemplation.  On  that  ladder 
Dante  and  Beatrice  mount  with  inconceivable  rapidity  to  die  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  the 
eighth  of  the  Ptolemaic  system. 

Ul  The  sif^  that  follows  Taurus  is  Gemini,  which  the  sun  enters  about  May  iSth  or  aoth. 
This  fixes,  probably,  Dante's  birthday  as  after  that  date.    In  the  astrology  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  sign  Gemini  is  in  the  house  of  Mercury,  and  is,  therefore,  the  source,  in  the  theory  of 
stellar  influences,  of  the  gifts  of  genius  and  slull  of  speech  (ff.  xv.  55 ;  /'wr/:  xxx.  Z09). 

^^^  The  line  b  probably  a  conscious  reproduction  from  Cicero's  Orat.  fro  Arckia  :  "  Si 
quid  est  in  me  ingenii,  j'udices,  quod  sentto  quam  sit  exiguunu" 

^^'  The  sun,  as  the  n«at  source  of  life,  was  in  the  si^  of  Gemini  when  Dante  first  drew 
breath.    That  sign  is  the  fitting  point  for  his  entrance  within  the  starry  ^here. 

l»  The  *^ passo forte  "  has  been  differently  explained  as  meaning  (x)  the  remainder  of  the 
poem,  as  dealing  with  the  highest  mysteries  of  heavenly  things,  (2)  as  the  death  which  Dante, 
when  he  wrote  the  Canto,  felt  could  not  be  far  off.  The  invocation  to  the  stars  of  Gemini, 
the  givers  of  thought  and  speech,  turns  the  scale  in  Cavour  of  (z).    Comp.  C.  x.  36,  37. 

IM  The  "  crowning  salvation  '*  is  the  beatific  vision  of  the  Empyrean,  which  lay  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  (C.  xxxiii.  37). 
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And  therefore,  ere  thou  farther  in  dost  tread, 

Look  down  once  more,  and  see  the  world,  how  wide 

Beneath  thy  feet  it  lieth,  far  outspread ; 
So  that  thy  heart,  with  joy  beatified,  190 

May  join  these  hosts  with  triumph  now  elate, 

That  here  in  this  ethereal  sphere  abide." 
Then  I  retraced  my  way  through  small  and  great 

Of  those  seven  spheres,  and  then,  this  globe  did  seem 

Such  that  I  smiled  to  see  its  low  estate ;  135 

And  that  resolve  as  noblest  I  esteem 

Which  holds  it  cheap ;  whose  heart  is  set  elsewhere 

As  truly  just  and  good  we  well  may  deem. 
I  saw  the  daughter  of  Latona  there 

All  glowing  bright,  without  that  shadowy  veil,  uo 

Which  once  I  deemed  was  caused  by  dense  and  rare ; 
I  saw,  with  open  glance  that  did  not  fail, 

The  glories,  Hyperion,  of  thy  son, 

And  Maia  and  Dione  how  they  sail 
Around  and  near  him,  and  Jove's  temperate  zone  ii'> 

Twixt  sire  and  son,  and  then  to  me  were  clear 

Their  varying  phases  as  they  circle  on ; 
And  all  the  seven  did  th3n  to  me  appear 

In  their  true  size  and  true  velocity. 

Each  moving  as  distinct  and  separate  sphere.  i.>) 


W  Dante,  as  La  C  ix.  73,  8z,  coins  one  of  the  pionominal  verbs,  which  English  can  but 
pttaphrate. 

^  By  an  act  of  scientific  ima^nation  the  student  of  astronomy  pictures  to  himself  what 
the  earth,  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  would  look  like  as  seen  from  the  highest  of  the  eight 
^eres.  Dante's  astronomical  distances  were  probably  not  so  vast  as  those  of  modem 
science,  but  even  thns  he  learnt  the  littleness  of  earthly  things.  A  replica  of  the  same 
thought  appears  in  C.  xxviL  79-^7. 

*  See  C  ii.  46-148  for  the  speculations  referred  to.  We  ma^  note,  in  passing,  Dante's 
knowledge  that  the  moon,  though  revolving,  or  rather  because  it  revolves,  upon  its  axis, 
•Ivays  shows  the  same  hemisphere  to  us.  From  the  stare  he  sees  the  other  hemisphere  which 
we  never  see,  and  there  are  no  spots  in  it.    Comp.  the  discussion  in  C.  ii. 

M  Hyperion,  son  of  Uranus  and  Terra,  appears  in  Met,  iv.  iq2,  241,  as  the  father  of  the 
Son ;  Maia,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  as  the  mother  of  Mercury  in  Met.  i.  669,  ii.  685  ;  Dione  as 
the  mother  of  Venus  (C.  viii.  7).  The  two  planets  are  thought  of  as  moving  between  the 
Earth  and  the  Son.  Jupiter  moves,  in  his  turn,  between  his  son  Mars  and  his  father 
Saturn. 

M  The  marveUoos  vision  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  poetry.  Planetary  distances  and  move- 
naents  are  seen  from  an  imdieasurable  distance  as  objects  of  direct  vision.  The  nearest 
appioacfa  to  a  parallel  is  found  in  Dante's  favourite,  Boethius  (ii.  7),  and  Cic.  Somn.  Set/,  c. 
3,  4.  Milton  (p.  L.  vii.  339-386,  viii.  66-178)  attempts  a  like  survey  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Coperaican  system.  Compared  with  that  survey,  the  earth,  on  which  men  fight  for 
fiune,  wealth,  power,  was  but  as  a  threshing-floor.  Chaucer,  Trail,  and  Cress,  v.  x8a6, 
presents  also  some  points  of  resemblance.    Probably  he  had  Dante  in  his  thoughts. 
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The  little  plot  that  stirs  our  enmity, 

As  with  the  eternal  Twins  I  turned  me  round, 

Lay  all  before  me,  from  the  hills  to  sea :  i» 

Then  mine  eyes  looked  where  brightest  eyes  were  found. 


CANTO  XXIII. 


The  Stars  of  the  Triwnph  of  Chriat^The  Rote  and  the  LUieS'-The  Hymn 

"  Megina  Codi: 


-•»f 


As  bird,  within  the  leafy  home  it  loves. 

Upon  the  nest  its  sweet  young  fledglings  share. 
Besting,  while  night  hides  all  that  lives  and  moves^ 

Who,  to  behold  the  objects  of  her  care, 

And  And  the  food  that  may  their  hunger  stay, —  s 

Task  in  which  all  hard-labours  grateful  are, — 

Prevents  the  dawn,  and,  on  an  open  spray, 

With  keen  desire  awaits  the  sun's  bright  rays. 
And  wistful  look  till  gleams  the  new-bom  day ; 

So  did  my  Lady  then,  with  fixM  gaze,  lo 

Stand  upright,  looking  on  that  zone  of  Heaven 
Wherein  the  sun  its  tardiest  course  displays ; 

And  when  I  saw  her  thus  to  rapt  thought  given, 
I  was  as  one  who,  in  his  fond  desire, 
Bests  in  fiim  hope,  although  by  strong  wish  driven.       u 

*Twixt  this  and  that '  when,*  short  time  did  expire — 
I  mean  my  waiting  and  the  vision  bright 
Of  Heaven,  each  moment  flushed  with  clearer  fire ; 

IM  The  description  indicates  that  the  poet  saw  the  whole  of  the  land  hemisphere  of  the 
earth,  that  he  was  therefore  in  the  meridian  of  Jerusalem,  the  centre,  in  mediaeval  geography, 
of  that  hemisphere,  and  that  as  the  sun  was  in  Gemini,  also  in  that  meridian,  it  was  noon. 

1  The  image  of  the  bird— perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  in  Dante's  bird-gallery — may 
have  been  drawn  from  nature.  Interesting  parallels  are,  however,  found  in  Dante's  &vourite 
poets,  Virgil  {^En,  xiL  473-476)  and  Statius  {AchUl.  i.  21a). 

M  The  description  is  analogous  to  those  of  Purg.  xxx.  5&-75,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
here,  carrying  on  the  thousht  of  C.  xxii.  133-154,  the  a.stronoraical  facts  are  seen  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  earth,  but  from  that  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  problem  was  a 
difficult  one,  and  Dante  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  solved  it.  What  is  meant  ts  that  Boitrice 
looks  to  that  part  of  the  heaven  (but  was  the  glance  upward  or  downwardly  which  would  be 
to  the  astronomer  on  earth  in  the  meridian  of  Jerusalem  as  the  centre  of  the  land  hemisphere. 
In  that  region,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (foei  m.  2),  according  to  the  universal  beuef  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Christ  was  to  appear  at  His  second  coming.  And  here  accordingly 
there  is  a  vision  of  that  glory,  and  all  the  saints  who  had  been  manifested,  according  to  theu* 
merits  in  the  lower  spheres,  are  here  gathered  together. 
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And  Beatrice  said,  "Behold  the  might 

Of  Chiist's  triumphant  hosts ;  the  harvest  know,  ao 

Beaped  from  the  rolling  of  these  spheres  of  light." 

Then  seemed  it  as  though  all  her  face  did  glow, 
And  her  clear  eyes  so  shone  with  joyous  sheen, 
I  must  without  a  comment  let  them  go. 

As  when  in  full-moon  nights,  in  sky  serene,  26 

Smiles  Trivia's  face  among  those  nymphs  eteme, 
Whose  shining  forms  through  all  heaven's  vaults  £u:e  seen, 

So  I,  above  ten  thousand  lamps  that  bum, 

Saw  one  bright  Sun  that  kindled  every  one. 

As  our  sun  doth  the  orbs  we  see  supeme ;  fo 

And  through  the  living  light  transparent  shone 
The  lucid  substance  so  divinely  clear. 
That  my  frail  sight  was  dazzled  and  o'erdone. 

0  Beatrice,  gentle  guide  and  dear ! 

To  me  she  said,  "  That  which  o'ertasks  thy  sense  ss 

Is  Might  from  which  no  refuge  doth  appear. 

There  is  the  Wisdom,  there  the  Omnipotence, 

That  opened  wide  the  paths  'twixt  Heaven  and  earth, 
For  which  so  long  has  been  desire  intense." 

As  flash  that  from  the  storm-cloud  takes  its  birth,  40 

Dilating^  finds  not  space  wherein  to  stay, 
And,  'gainst  its  nature,  doth  itself  inearth, 

So,  as  before  my  mind  those  rich  feasts  lay, 
Itself,  grown  large,  beyond  itself  it  bore. 
And  how  it  fared  my  memory  fails  to  say.  45 


*  Trivia  »  Diana  =  the  Moon,  as  in  j^n.  vi.  13,  ^^.  The  comparison  will  remind  most 
readers  of  the  well-known  passage  in  Homer  (//.  viu.  5^5) ;  but  I  can  scarcely  agree  with 
Butler  that  that  passage  must  have  been  known  to  Dante  in  the  original. 

*  The  Sun  is  none  other  than  the  Christ — ^the  true  Light,  Light  of  Light,  the  Dayspring 
from  00  hi^h,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  "  substance  "  through  which  tne  Light  snines 
is  the  glonfira  human  nature  of  the  ascended  Christ  (C.  xiv.  52). 

"  The  fixed  stars  were  supposed  in  mediaeval  astronomy  to  shine  by  the  sun's  reflected 
li^t  Buti.  takes  the  words  as  =3  "the  eyes  we  upward  turn  "  (Comp.  C.  xxxii.  99  ;  Purg-.f 
xviiL  3). 

^  As  with  the  great  masters  of  theology,  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  was  for  Dante 
the  loftiest  and  profonndest  of  all  truths.  By  it,  as  by  the  ladder  of  Jacob's  vision  (C.  xxi. 
9,  xxiL  70),  the  way  had  been  opened  between  earth  and  Heaven. 

*  The  law  of  fire  was,  from  the  standpoint  of  Dante's  physics  {fonv.  iii.  4),  to  ascend,  yet 
the  lightning  falls  to  the  earth.  So  the  soul  of  the  seer,  expanding  with  its  hea\  enly  food, 
contrary  to  the  law  which  unites  it  with  the  body,  passes,  as  in  ecstasy,  into  a  hieher  region 
(comp.  a  Cor.  xiL  9-4)1  and  it  was  impossible  to  recall  or  reproduce  what  he  had  then  seen 
and  tdt  (C  I.  xai-Z4X>. 


I  j4  THE  INEFFABLE  GLORY.  [par  a  xxra. 

''  Open  thine  eyes  and  what  I  am  explore, 

Thou  hast  seen  things  that  give  thee  strength  to  bear 
Light  of  my  smiles  thou  could'st  not  bear  before." 

I  was  as  one  who  feels  as  half  aware 

Of  some  forgotten  dream,  and  strives  in  vain  eo 

To  call  it  to  his  mind  and  keep  it  there. 

When  I  this  offer  heard  thus  spoken  plain, 

Of  such  thanks  worthy  that  no  time  should  blot 
It  from  the  hoek  where  lives  the  past  again. 

Though  now  should  chant  in  concert  every  throat  » 

That  Polyhymnia  and  her  sisters  made 
So  passing  rich  with  sweetest  milk  T>f  thought, 

To  help  me,  not  a  thousandth  part  were  said, 
Were  they  to  sing  that  holy  smile  divine, 
And  light  which  o'er  her  holy  face  it  shed.  <o 

So,  when  to  tell  of  Paradise  is  mine, 

Here  needs  must  leap  the  consecrated  song. 

As  one  whose  way  some  hindrance  doth  confine ; 

And  whoso  thinks  how  great  the  theme  and  long, 

How  frail  the  shoulder  that  the  weight  must  bear,         « 
Will  hardly,  though  it  tremble,  count  it  wrong. 

No  sea-way  for  a  little  bark  is  there, 

Where  prow  o'er-daring  cleaves  the  sui*ging  sea. 
Nor  for  a  pilot  who  himself  would  spare. 


^  In  C.  xxi.  4  Beatrice  had  told  the  seer  that  her  smile — symbol  of  the  rapture  of  Divine  joy 
-ywould  utterly  consume  him,  but  the  vision  of  glory  which  he  had  just  seen  has  strengthened 
him  so  that  he  can  bear  it  now. 

'  ^  One  notes  the  self-portraiture  of  the  man,  who,  from  earliest  youth  onward,  had  seen  visions 
and  dreamt  dreams  {P\  N.  c  3,  9,  12,  €t  ai.)  Sometimes  these  could  be  recalled,  sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Coleridge's  Kubla  Kkan^  the  endeavour  to  recall  was  all  but  fruitless. 

03  We  note  the  parallel  with  the  opening  words  of  the  V.  A". :  "  In  that  part  of  the  book  of 
my  memory." 

B3  ^yy,  vi,  525,  Mtt.  viii.  533,  possibly /9A«  xxi.  25,  and  Homer,  //.  ii.  637,  may  have  been 
in  Dante's  thoughts. 

^'^  The  image  was  a  favourite  one  {Purg.  xxiL  102),  and  was,  in  part,  an  edio  of  x  Car,  iii.  a, 
Heb.  V.  xa,  x  Pet.  ii.  2. 

W  It  remains  true,  ipsofacto^  that  the  ineffable  cannot  be  told.  The  task  was  too  great  for 
mortal  man  to  venture  on. 


sea. 


^  The  thought  of  C.  ii.  x-9  is  reproduced.  The  v.  II.  give  Palleggio^  which  xaay^ptiago^ 
and  larag^o  or  ^Ar«'^'^= harbour  or  roadstead.  The  sense  is,  of  course^  much  the 
same.^  Tne  latter  word  still  forms  jpart  of  the  nautical  vocabulary  of  the  Adriatic,  and  was 
one  with  which  Dante  would  be  familiar  among  the  sailors  at  Venice,  Pisa,  or  Genoa.  Other 
readings,  each  varying  the  vowel  with  modifications  of  meaning,  need  not  be  noticed. 

^  There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  poet's  reference  to  his  own  unsparing  labours.     Comp. 
C  XXV.  3. 
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**  Why  doth  my  face  now  so  enamour  thee,  to 

That  thou  dost  not  to  yonder  garden  turn, 
Which  'neath  the  rays  of  Christ  hlooms  fair  to  see  ? 

Theie  is  the  Bose  wherein  the  Word  Eteme 

Was  clothed  in  flesh,  and  there  the  lilies  grow 
Through  whose  sweet  scent  the  way  of  life  we  learn."  ts 

Thus  Beatrice ;  and  I,  prompt  to  go 

Where  she  did  guide,  gave  myself  yet  again 

To  strife  wherein  frail  eyes  their  weakness  know. 

As  oft  mine  eyes  have  looked  on  flowery  plain, 

Themselves  o'ershadowed,  whilst  clear  sunlight  beamed  80 
Through  rift  in  cloud-banks,  brighter  after  rain, 

So  saw  I  then  more  shining  ones  that  gleamed. 
With  burning  rays  illumined  from  above, 
Tet  saw  no  source  from  whence  the  brightness  streamed. 

0  Might  that  thus  hast  stamped  them  in  Thy  love,  ^ 

Thou  didst  ascend  on  high,  thus  giving  space 
To  these  mine  eyes,  that  else  too  weak  would  prove  I 

The  name  of  that  fair  Flower,  whose  bounteous  grace 
At  mom  and  eve  I  ask,  my  soul  impelled 
To  see  that  greater  glory  face  to  face.  w 

And  when,  portrayed  in  them,  mine  eyes  beheld 
The  size,  the  beauty  of  the  living  star. 
Which  there  excels  as  it  on  earth  excelled, 

A  little  flame  athwart  the  heaven  from  far, 

Formed  like  a  band  wherewith  the  brow  is  crowned,     as 
Engirdled  it  in  windings  circular. 

J^  The  implied  thought  b  that  the  contemplation  of  the  highest  human  beauty,  even  of  the 
highest  human  wisdom,  is  but  a  small  matter  as  compared  with  that  which  has  for  its  object 
ihe  glory  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  The  "  garden  is,  of  course.  Paradise ;  the  Rose— the 
Xoia  mysticaoithe  Litany  of  the  Horn.  Brev.—is  the  Virgin ;  the  fragrant  lilies  are  the  saints. 
llie  words  are  as  a  mystical  exposition  of  the  Sot^  of  Solomon^  ii.  x,  x6,  after  the  manner  of 
mediaeval  interpreters.  That  ptssage,  we  may  note,  forms  in  the  Rotn.  Brev.  a  lesson  for 
July  ad,  the  Festival  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

^  The  beatific  vision,  however,  comes  not  yet.  The  personal  glory  of  the  Christ  is  reserved 
for  a  further  stage,  and  the  eyes  of  the  seer  ^axe  upon  that  glory  as  manifested  in  the  saints 
of  God,  as  he  had  on  earth  looked  on  the  fair  flowers  in  a  sunlit  meadow,  while  he  himself 
was  shaded  fix>m  its  rays.    Line  80  finds  a  parallel  in  3  Sam.  xxiii.  4. 

t9  Xhe  Affe  Maria  was,  as  was  natural  with  a  devout  Catholic,  united  with  the  PaifmasUr 
in  Dante's  morning  and  evening  prayers,  llie  Virgin  is  the  "  greater  fire"  of  1.  90.  Butler 
sonests  ingeniously  that  the  name  of  S.  Maria  del  (More,  as  the  title  under  which  the  Duomo 
of  Florence  was  dedicated,  may  have  been  in  the  poet's  thoughts. 

•8  Another  echo  from  the  Rom.  Brev.  (Scari.),  "Ave  maris  Stelin  "  {Hymn  for  the  Feasts 
9/ the  B,  V.  M.).  As  she  excelled  all  outers  in  the  graces  of  her  life  on  earth,  so  &he  excels 
them  in  the  glory  of  her  life  in  Paradise. 

•*  The  "  little  flame  "  from  the  Empyrean  Heaven  is  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  who  revolves 
•round  the  Virgin.  The  sweetest  melody  of  earth  would  be  as  harsh  thunder-roar  compared 
with  the  infinite  sweetness  of  his  song. 
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What  melody  soe'er  doth  sweetest  BOtmd 

On  earth,  and  diaws  the  sonl  in  lapt  desire. 
Would  be  like  broken  clouds  that  thunder  round. 

Compared  with  that  sweet  music  from  the  lyre  w 

That  o'er  that  sapphire  bright  was  then  entwined, 
Which  doth  the  heaven  most  lustrous  ensapphire. 

"  Angelic  Love  am  I,  and  thus  I  wind 

For  joy  of  Him  whom  once  thy  pure  womb  bore, 
Where  He  we  yearn  for  did  a  hostel  find  3  10s 

And  I  will  wind  me,  Lady,  evermore, 

While  thou  thy  Son  shalt  follow,  and  shalt  make 
The  highest  sphere  more  heavenly  than  before.'' 

Thus  did  the  ever-circling  music  take 

Its  closing  note,  and  every  other  light  uo 

With  name  of  MABY  did  the  echoes  wake. 

That  robe  which,  as  with  regal  glory  dight. 

Wraps  all  the  spheres  of  world  that  lives  and  glows. 
Filled  with  God's  breath  and  all  His  ways  of  might, 

So  high  above  us  in  its  concave  rose,  i^ 

That  where  I  stood  its  order  fair  did  hide 
Its  beauty  from  us,  nor  did  half  disclose : 

Wherefore  mine  eyes  no  power  to  me  supplied 
To  track  the  course  of  that  encrownM  crest, 
That  rose  and  rested  at  her  Son's  dear  side.  i» 

And,  as  a  babe  that  to  its  mother's  breast. 

When  it  hath  had  its  fill,  doth  stretch  its  hand. 
And  inward  love  by  outward  glow  attest. 

So  each  of  those  white  gleams  erect  did  stand. 

And  with  its  summit  so  inclined,  that  I  vas 

Their  love  for  Mary  well  could  understand. 

101  Sapphire,  as  the  symbol  at  once  of  purity  and  of  the  divine  glory.  See  note  on  Puf^, 
1.  .13,  and  £xoa.  xxiv.  zo.  So  in  mediaeval  art  the  Virgin  is  commonly  painted  with  a  robe  of 
sapphire-blue.    The  "  broken  cloud  "  imagery  reminds  us  of  1.  8z. 

IW  The  words  paint  the  glory  seen  in  the  Heaven  of  stars,  in  itself  bat  a  prelude  to  that  of 
the  Empyrean  Heaven  from  which  Gabriel  has  descended. 

m  The  "regal  mantle"  is  the  sphere  of  the  Primum  AfobiU^  which  encircles  all  the  other 
spheres.  I  follow  the  readings  ^'avimfa"  rather  than  '*  sa/iva,"  and  **  alito"  rather  than 
"abiio"  "  inUma  "  rather  than  "  etema.  **  Dante's  gaze  failed  to  follow  what  we  may  call  the 
new  **  assumption  "  of  the  Virgin  to  the  presence  of  her  Son  in  the  Empyrean  Heaven. 

131  Another  of  the  child-pictures  from  Dante's  gallery.  Comp.  H,  xxiii.  38 ;  Purif,  xzs< 
44,  xxxi.  64. 
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So  stayed  they  then  and  met  my  gazing  eye, 
And  sang  Regina  Ccdi  with  a  tone 
So  sweet,  its  joy  fades  not  from  memory. 

Ah  me !  what  plenteous  harvests  now  they  own,  130 

ThosQ  well-filled  coffers,  which  of  old  were  found 
Good  tilth-land,  sown  with  good  seed,  every  one  1 

Tnie  life,  true  treasures,  now  for  them  abound, 
Won  when,  as  exiles  sad,  they  wept  of  old, 
And  left  their  gold  on  Babylonian  ground.  us 

Here  he  victorious  doth  his  triumph  hold, 
'Neatli  God's  exalted  Son,  of  Mary  bom. 
With  the  two  great  assemblies,  new  and  old. 

By  whom  the  keys  of  that  bright  Heaven  are  borne. 


CANTO  XXIV, 

St,  Peter  examines  Dante  <u  to  FaWi — Trinity  in  Unity, 

"  0  HAPPT  band,  elect  to  fullest  joy. 

At  the  blest  Lamb's  great  supper  duly  placed. 
Who  feeds  you  still  with  bUss  that  cannot  cloy  I 

1*  From  the  Antiphon  at  Compline  in  Easter-week,  and  so  fitting  in  with  the  assumed 
date  of  Dante's  vision — 

"  RggtHa  aglit  Uetart^  alleluia. 
Quia  futtn  meruisti  ^ortare^  alleluia^ 
Resurrexitf  xicut  diJcit,  alUluia." 

^  The  word  hebolce  admits  of  beinz  taken  as  =  tillers  of  the  soil  ** — sowers  of  the  TOod 
seed,  or  b  acres,  £.r,  "the  soil  so  tilled."  The  latter  seems  to  give  the  best  meaning,  ^lie 
souls  that  I^te  saw  were  not  exclusively  "sowers "  in  the  sense  of  " preachers."  but  saints 
in  the  "  good  ground  "  of  whose  hearts  the  good  seed  had  taken  root  and  brought  forth  the 
frnst  of  good  worics. 

Ut  The  contrast  between  Paradise  and  Babylon^  as  the  symbol  of  the  world,  was  £uniliar 
to  medJaeral  thouriit.  Comp.  the  Hymn  Alleluia^  dulci  Carmen,  of  the  X3th  century  in 
Ncale,  J.  M.,  MuUttval  Hymns,  p.  183— 

"  Alleluias  without  ending 

Fit  yon  place  of  gladsome  rest ; 
Exiles  we,  by  Babel's  waters, 
Sit  in  bondage  and  distress'd. 

The  former  was  to  be  gained  only  br  ceasing  to  care  for  the  gold  which  was  the  treasure  of 
the  laitter.  Looking  to  C.  xxii.  88,  there  is  a  special  fitness,  even  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  read- 
ing  in  L  135,  "  where  he  left  the  gold, "  in  the  reference  to  St.  Peter  in  1.  139. 

W  The  two  assemblies  are  those  of  the  saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants. 

1-*  Comp.  Rev.  zix.  9,  vii.  z6,  as  the  starting-point  of  these  lines.    Probably  the  echoes  of 

the  hymn— * 

"  Ad  regias  agni  doHs^ 
Stolis  amicti  catiaidis," 

{Brev,  Rom.  Sahb.  in  Alb.   yes/.),  may  have  been  more  immediately  suggestive. 


138  BEAUTY  OF  SOULS  IN  HEAVEN,    [pab.  a  xxiv. 

If  by  God's  grace  this  man  before  doth  taste 

Of  that  which  f alleth  from  your  well-filled  board,  •         s 
Ere  death  the  limit  of  his  life  hath  traced, 

To  his  immense  desire  your  heed  accord, 

And  somewhat  him  bedew ;  to  you  'tis  given 

To  drink  of  that  fount  whence  his  thought  hath  poured." 

Thus  Beatrice,  and  those  souls  in  Heaven  u 

Became  as  spheres  that  move  on  fixM  pole, 
like  comets  bright  that  flashing  on  are  driven ; 

And,  as  the  wheels  in  ordered  clock-work  roll,- 
So  that  the  first  we  look  at  seems  at  rest, 
The  last  to  fly,  such  skill  hath  framed  the  wbok,  u 

So  were  the  carols  of  those  spirits  blest, 

Whose  movements,  as  I  saw  them,  swift  or  slow, 
The  variance  of  their  riches  did  attest. 

From  that  -wherein  did  fullest  beauty  show 

I  saw  emerge  a  flame  so  full  of  bliss  20 

That  none  it  left  there  with  a  brighter  glow ; 

And  moving  thrice  around  my  Beatrice, 
It  wheeled  with  so  divine  a  melody 
That  fancy  fails  to  tell  me  what  it  is. 

So  my  pen  skips ;  to  write  is  not  for  me ;  ss 

For,  not  alone  our  speech,  our  highest  thought. 
For  such  fine  touch  hath  colours  all  too  free. 


B  The  image  is  reproduced  from  Camr.  i.  x,  but  there  the  feast  is  that  of  Philosophy,  not 
the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.  The  difference  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  periods 
of  Dante's  life  to  which  the  two  works  respectively  belong.  See  Essay  on  TM^  Gttusix  and 
Gnnuth  of  the  Cfftmnedia, 

9  Glorious  as  the  vision  wasj  it  -was,  as  in  C.  x.  93-25,  but  a  foretaste  of  the  good  things  to 
come,  as  the  dew  compared  with  the  full  draught  from  the  fountain  of  the  Water  of  Life. 

19  Noticeable  as  the  only  reference  to  comets  in  the  Commedia.  Probably  it  was  suggested 
by  the  appearance  of  what  Humboldt  calls  the  "  magnificent  comet  of  1843,"  with  its  "  un- 
exampled splendour.*'  According  to  Sir  John  Herschel's  calculation  (Out/,  0/ Ast.  208-373), 
that  comet  appeared  in  1318,  the  very  year  in  which  Dante  was  working  at  the  later  Cantos  of 
the  Paradise^  (Humboldt,  Cosm.  iv.  pp>  541,  544).  Another  calculation  of  its  period  gives  530 
vears,  and  this  would  fix  its  appearance  in  1313*  For  the  appearance  of  numerous  other  comets 
between  1300  and  1321  (the  date  of  Dante's  death),  see  G.  F.  Chambers'  Dtscrift,  Astron.  pp. 
397-404.    Three  comets  appeared  in  1315.     Comp.  also  Vill.  viii.  48,  ix.  65 ;  jEh,  x.  272. 

M  Comp.  C.  X.  139-148.  It  is  suggestive  that  there  the  comparison  is  drawn  from  the  out- 
side mechanism,  here  from  the  inner  works.  Had  Dante,  after  nrst  observing,  been  examining 
the  clock  of  the  Archdeacon  Paciticus  at  Verona,  made  in  the  zoth  century,  or  was  it  a 
reminiscence  of  that  which  was  fixed  at  Westminster  in  1288  ;  or  lastly,  as  I  have  suggested 
in  note  on  C.  x.  139,  of  Peter  Lightfoot's  clock  at  Glastonbury?  "The  point  that  struoc  him 
was  the  ever-increasmg  velocity  of  the  wheels,  from  that  which  revolved  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  to  that  which  completed  its  revolution  in  a  minute. 

■    18  The  band  was  that  of  the  Apostles  ;   the  bright  fire,  St.  Peter.     The  triple  revolution 
round  Beatrice  (a  as  elsewhere,  Divine  Wisdom = m  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  Theology), 
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'*  0  holy  Sister  mine,  whose  prayers  have  wrought 
Such  wondrous  issue,  by  thy  strong  desire 
Thou  sett'st  me  free  from  that  sphere,  beanty-fianght."    so 

Then,  halting  in  its  course,  that  blessed  fire, 

And  speaking  thus,  as  I  but  now  have  told,    . 
Did  to  my  Lady  thus  with  voice  respire. 

And  she  :  "  0  light  eteme  of  hero  old, 

To  whom  our  Lord  assigned  the  sacred  keys  n 

He  bore,  of  wondrous  joys  and  manifold. 

Take  thou  this  man,  and  test  him,  if  thou  please, 
In  points  or  hard  or  light  that  Faith  concern, 
That  Faith  whereby  thou  walked'st  on  the  seas. 

If  with  true  Faith,  true  Hope,  true  Love,  he  bum,  40 

It  is  not  hid  from  thee,  since  thou  dost  gaze 
Where  all  things  clearly  mirrored  we  discern. 

But  since  this  Kingdom  draws  within  its  ways, 
Through  the  true  faith,  of  citizens  not  few, 
^^s  nPBSt  ihen  give  him  scope  to  speak  its  praise."        m 

As  bachelere  his  armour  doth  indue. 

And  speaks  not  till  the  Master  puts  case  clear. 
Not  judging,  but  debating  if  'tis  true. 

So  with  my  proofs  I  armed  my  memory  there. 

E'en  while  she  spake,  that  I  might  ready  prove  so 

For  such  profession,  such  a  questioner. 


fymbolises  at  once  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  three  theological  virtues  in  which 
Dante  was  to  be  catechised. 

*  The  human  Beatrice  and  the  symbolised  Wisdom  seem  alike  included  in  St.  Peter^s 
"Sisterl" 

*  The  early  commentators  {Laml.f  Ott^  Afum.)  connect  this  and  the  two  following  Cantos 
with  the  tradition  that  Dante  had  been  accused  of  heresy,  and  that  this  was  his  apologia. 
The  same  stoiy  is  told  of  the  poem  known  as  the  Creed  oj  Dante,  and  as  the  Dominicans  are 
named  as  his  judges,  there  would  seem,  if  the  story  be  true,  to  have  been  some  risk  of  the 
Inqnidtion.  The  authenticity  of  the  Creed  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  but  I  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  translate  ana  print  it,  that  the  reader  may  compare  it  with  what  is  found 
here.    If  Dante's  at  all,  it  must  be  thought  of  as  an  experimental  prelude. 

^  We  note  the  ever-recurrinR  thought  (C.  xv.  62,  xvii.  123,  xix.  29,  xxL  17)  that  the  saints 
in  Paradise  *'  see  all  things  in  God." 

M  We  have  probably  a  distinctly  personal  reminiscence  of  university  exercises  in  Paris, 
Oxford,  or  Bok^^na  (LacroiXtpp.  16-36).  Dante  is,  as  it  were,  examined  for  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  {Sacne  Tkeologice  Professor\  in  the  College  of  the  Apostles.  ^  The  four 
tenns  are  distinctly  technical.  The  bachelor  (possibly  ^acuToHus,  trained  in  single-stick, 
the  word  being  used  figuratively  of  mental  gymnastics)  is  one  who  has  passed  through  his 
trrvium  and  quadrrvium,  and  submits  himseit  to  a  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  in  Theology  for 
a  degree  in  a  nigher  faculty.  The  examination,  as  in  the  old  Responsions  of  Oxford,  is  entirely 
vmt  tuncy.  The  examiner  confines  himself  to  testing  the  candidate's  knowledge,  and  does  not 
himself  "  determine, "  f.#.,  formally  discuss  and  settle,  the  questions  propoundea. 


I40  ST.  PETER'S  EXAMINATION.        [pab.  a  xxir. 

^*  Speak,  0  good  Chiistian,  now  thyself  approve ; 

Say^  what  is  Faith  f  and  then  I  raised  my  brow 

Towards  the  light  whence  these  words  seemed  to  move. 
Then  I  to  Beatrice  turned,  and  now  » 

Prompt  signs  she  made  to  me  that  I  should  pour 

The  streams  that  from  my  inner  fountain  flow. 
*^  May  Grace,  which  grants  profession  of  true  lore," 

So  spake  I  to  the  great  Centurion, 

"  Now  of  clear  thoughts  well  uttered  give  me  dower  I    « 
As  his  true  pen  doth  write,*'  I  then  went  on, 

"  My  father,  thy  dear  brother's,  who  with  thee 

Home  to  the  good  and  holy  pathway  won. 
Faith  is  the  proof  of  things  we  do  not  see, 

The  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  from  hence        « 

I  find  what  seems  its  formal  quiddity." 
Then  heard  I :  "  Thou  full  rightly  dost  commence, 

If  thou  know'st  well  why  he  assigns  its  place 

First  as  a  substance,  then  as  eyidence." 
And  I  went  on  and  said,  *'  The  depths  of  grace,  to 

Which  here  to  me  themselves  make  manifest, 

Below,  men  cannot  look  on  face  to  face. 
So  that  on  Faith  alone  their  truth  they  rest — 

Faith  on  which  soaring  Hope  doth  supervene, 

And  hence  the  note  of  substance  is  imprest  n 

And  from  this  Faith  it  ever  right  hath  been 

To  syllogise,  though  nothing  meet  our  sense ; 

And  here  the  note  of  evidence  is  seen," 


B  The  questions  are  probably  such  as  were  common  in  the  schools.  There  the  poet  may 
have  answered  them  in  the  pride  of  intellect.  Now  he  prepares  for  his  examanatioa  by  a 
prayer  for  light. 

W  The_  Italian  for  '' captain"  (/rimMia)  is  from  the  terminology  of  the  Roman  axmyj  and 
was  applied  to  the  chief  centurion  of  the  trtarii,  the  soldiers  of  the  third  rank  from  the  nont. 

81  The  words  assume,  as  was  natural,  that  St.  Peter  wrote  the  second  Epistle  that  bean  his 
name  (see  2  Pet.  iii.  15),  and  that  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  tlu  Hebrews. 

M  Heb.  xi.  z  from  the  Vulg.  Comp.  Lomb.  Sent.  iii.  33 ;  Aquin.  Summ,  i.  39,  a,  from 
whom  the  term  "quiddity^"  that  whicn  states  what  a  thing  is,  is  borrowed.  The  word  has 
met  us  in  C  xx.  93. 

70  The  answer  is  accepted  as  true  in  fact,  but  then  comes  the  "  why  ?  "  and  "  wherefore  ?" 
And  first  as  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  substance."  Heavenly  thines,  the  joys  of  Paradise,  are 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  sense.  For  man  they  exist  in  his  belief,  yet,  where  faith  is,  not  as 
imaginations  only,  out  as  realities.  Faith  therefore  gives  objectivity  to  that  which  without 
it  would  be  only  subjective,  and  so,  "  as  hope  rests  upon  it,"  it  is  the  substantia  df  the  things 
hoped  for.  What  it  affirms  become  the  postulates  or  major  premisses  of  syllogisms  about 
those  things,  and  so  it  is  "  evidence  "  or  argument.  Comp.  Newman's  Grammar  <^  Assent, 
C  ix.,  X. 
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And  then  I  heard  :  *'  If  every  inference 

Doctrinal  were  on  earth  thus  understood,  so 

The  Sophist's  craft  had  found  no  permanence." 

So  breathed  that  flame,  with  burning  loye  endued, 
Then  added :  "  Of  this  coin  the  alloy  and  weight 
Full  well  the  test  of  thine  assay  have  stood ; 

But  if  thou  hast  it  in  thy  purse,  pray  state."  » 

And  I :  "Oh  yes,  it  shines  so  round  and  bright, 
That  of  its  mintage  none  can  raise  debate." 

Then  from  the  depths  of  that  transcendent  light 
There  came  a  voice,  "  This  jewel  rich  and  true, 
From  whence  each  virtue  draweth  all  its  might,  00 

Whence  came  it  to  thee  1 "     "  The  abundant  dew 
Of  the  most  Holy  Spirit,"  then  said  I, 
"  Poured  out  upon  the  Scriptures  Old  and  New, 

A  syllogism  is  which  doth  supply 

A  force  so  keen,  that  all  that's  else  inferred  w 

Would  seem,  compared  with  it,  as  fallacy." 

And  then,  "  Those  axioms  new  and  old,"  I  heard, 

"  From  whence  thou  dost  such  fixed  conclusions  draw, 
Why  dost  thou  hold  them  as  Grod's  living  word  1 " 

And  I :  "  The  proofs  through  which  the  truth  I  saw  100 

Are  outcome  of  results  where  Nature's  care 
Ne'er  heated  iron  nor  plied  the  anvil's  law." 

Then  answered  he :  "  Say  who  doth  witness  bear 

Such  works  were  wrought  1    What  doth  the  story  tell 
Itself  needs  proof ;  none  else  the  fact  declare."  105 


"  The  tribate  of  praise  mav  have  been  an  echo  of  what  the  student  had  heard  from  some 
catainioer  in  theology.    "  If  all  were  so  well  armed  there  would  be  little  room  for  heresy." 

f  The  quaint  form  of  the  question  has  the  note  of  a  distinct  personal  reminiscence.  It 
leainds  us  of  the  sa3riDg,  "  Be  ye  good  money-changers,"  attributed  to  our  Lord  by  Origen 
(/u  /aamm.  xix.  x)  and  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom,  i.  p.  154).  He  has  given  the  imase  and  super* 
soiption  of  the  coin.  Has  he  the  coin  itself  7  Has  he  the  faith  which  he  has  defined  so 
accurately? 

V  We  note  the  contrast  between  the  point  of  certitude  now  attained  in  the  "Grammar  of 
Assent,"  and  the  doubts  of  C  xix.  70-90. 

M  Faith  ifl  mode  the  source  of  all  virtues,  which  are  but  the  fruits  of  fiuth,  but  what  is  the 
ioarce  of  faith  itself? 


tt  For  a  paraUel  acknowledgment  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture  as  the  rule  of 


world  at  large. 


,42  THE  SOURCE  OP  FAITH.  [pab.  c.  xxiv. 

"  Nay,"  said  I,  "  if  without  a  miracle 

The  world  was  turned  to  Christy  that  were  alone 
A  marvel  which  all  else  doth  far  excel 

For  thou  didst  come,  as  poor  and  fasting  known, 

To  sow  the  field  with  that  good  seed  that  bore  iw 

Of  old  a  vine,  and  now  a  thorn  is  grown.*' 

That  high  and  holy  Court,  when  this  was  o'er, 

Their  clear  Te  Deum  through  the  spheres  did  sing. 
Set  to  the  music  sung  where  saints  adore. 

And  then  that  Baron,  who,  examining,  "* 

Had  led  me  on  from  branch  to  branch,  until 
We  to  the  farthest  leaves  our  flight  did  wing, 

Began  once  more  :  "  The  grace,  that  with  thy  will 
As  mistress  works,  thy  lips  oped  hitherto, 
As  it  were  well  that  it  should  open  still,  i» 

So  that  I  praise  what  thence  came  out  to  view ; 
But  now  'tis  meet  thou  tell  thy  faith  to  me. 
And  whence  to  thy  belief  it  came  as  true." 

"  0  holy  father,  spirit  who  dost  see 

What  thou  didst  so  believe  that  younger  feet  im 

Were  at  the  sepulchre  outstripped  by  thee," 

I  then  began,  "Thou  tell'st  me  it  is  meet 
I  show  the  form  to  which  assent  I  give. 
And  of  the  grounds  thereof  should  also  treat. 

And  I  respond  :  In  one  God  I  believe,  i» 

Alone,  eternal,  who  all  Heaven  doth  move. 
Unmoved  Himself,  with  love  and  will  that  live. 

106  The  eflfects  of  Christianity  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  not  supernatural  would,  Dante 
argues,  be  a  greater  miracle  than  any  of  those  which  are  attested  by  its  records.  To  prove 
Scripture  from  miracles,  and  then  miracles  from  Scripture,  is  accordingly  something  mpr© 
than  Vi^etitioprincipu,  or  "  arguing  in  a  circle."  Peter,  with  no  earthly  power  to  back  him, 
had  planted  the  vine,  and  it  had  spread  its  branches  far  and  wide  and  borne  fruit.  Unhappily 
the  vine  had  degenerated  into  a  bramble  {Isai.  v.  1-4). 

lis  The  hymn  is  the  TV  Deum,  which  had  been  already  heard  in  Purx.  ix.  140,  sung  now 
with  a  new  and  heavenly  melody. 

115  So  Boccaccio  (Dec.  vi.  10)  gives  the  title  of  Banm  to  St.  Antony.  There  is  perhaps  a 
touch  of  Ghibellinism,  or,  at  least,  of  the  idealist  author  of  the  Momirckid  in  giving  this  name 
to  the  peers  of  the  court  of  the  great  Emperor  {H.  i.  124).     Comp.  C.  xxv.  17. 

118  The  praise  given  by  Peter  reminds  us  of  the  words  once  spoken  to  him  {Matt,  xvi.  17). 

120  Comp.  John  xx.  3.  Dante  assumes,  with  most  interpreters,  that  St.  Peter  was  older 
than  St.  John. 

150  The  paraphrase  that  follows  maybe  compared  in  its  conciseness  with  the  somewhat 
wordy  exposition  of  the  so-called  Creed  0/ Dante, 

151  The  thought  is  partly  a  physical  explanation  of  the  universe.  The  immense  velocity 
of  the  Primunt  Mobile  which  moves  all  the  lower  spheres  is  itself  caused  by  the  desire  to 
unite  itself  with  the  Empyrean  Heaven  as  the  abode  of  God. 
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And  this  1117  faith  I  do  not  seek  to  prove 

Only  by  physic,  metaphysic,  lore, 

But  Truth  bestows  it,  dropping  from  above,  us 

Through  Moses,  Psalms,  and  Prophets,  and  yet  more, 

Through  the  great  Grospel,  and  through  you  who  wrote. 

Made  holy  by  the  Spirit's  fire  of  yore. 
And  to  Three  Persons  I  my  faith  devote. 

One  Essence  in  that  Tnnal  Unity,  140 

In  whom  both  Sunt  and  Est  combined  we  note. 
With  that  profound  estate  of  Deity 

Whereof  I  speak,  my  mind  hath  been  imprest 

Full  often  by  the  Gospel  mystery. 
Here  is  my  ground-belief,  the  spark  at  rest,  145 

Which  in  me  spreads  into  a  living  fire. 

And,  as  a  star  in  Heaven,  is  manifest." 
As  master  hearing  what  he  doth  desire. 

Joyous,  his  servant  straightway  doth  embrace 

For  that  good  news,  when  he  of  speech  doth  tire,  wo 

So,  blessing  me  and  chanting  words  of  grace. 

That  Apostolic  light,  when  I  did  cease. 

Thrice  circled  round  me,  he  who  bade  me  trace 
What  thus  I  spake,  so  much  my  words  did  please. 

us  The  proofs  which  are  probably  referred  to  are  those  in  the  Summ.  i.  3,  3,  and  his 
C&m^.  ThioL  As  drawn  from  the  postulate  that  all  motion  implies  a  prime  mover,  they  are 
physical ;  as  proving  a  Wiori  that  the  existence  of  God  is  necessary  and  eternal,  they  are 
metai^jrsical.  The  modem,  or  Paley,  argument  from  design  is  almost  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.     As  iq  1.  93,  the  poet  prefers  to  rest  on  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 

IM  The  commentators  for  the  most  part  explain  tdmi  as  =  holy,  but  it  was  probably  formed 
from  Latin  altmu^  as  from  alo^  in  the  sense  of  "  productive." 

Ml  Est  is  altered  into  estt  under  the  necessities  of  rhyme.  In  the  Christian  mystery  we 
may  say  of  the  three  Persons  that  they  are ;  of  the  one  God,  that  He  is. 

^^  It  is  noticeable  that  the  confession  of  faith  is  not  a  paraphrase  of  the  Apostles' or  Nicene 
Creed,  but  of  the  first  clauses  of  the  Quicunque  Vult.  In  tnat  Dante  sees  the  spark  which, 
under  a  doctrine  of  development,  expands  into  a  flame  bright  as  the  stars  of  Heaven. 

1^  What  follows  is,  as  it  were,  the  admission  of  the  candidate  who  passes  his  examination, 
to  hb  degree.  For  the  threefold  embrace  which  the  rector  of  the  college  gave  to  the  new 
doctor  we  have  the  light,  in  which  St.  Peter  was  manifested,  circling  round  the  poet  in  token 
of  supreme  satisfaction.  Comp.  C  xxiii.  96.  For  the  imagery  of  master  and  servant  see 
H.  xriL  90,  and  Cam.  L  17-19. 


144  ST.  JAMBS.  [pab.  o.  xxv. 


CANTO  XXV. 

St,  Jama  examina  Jkmte  as  to  Hope. 

Should  it  e'er  chance  that  this  1117  sacred  song, 

To  which  both  Heaven  and  earth  have  so  set  hand, 
That  it  hath  made  me  lean  through  years  full  long, 

Overcome  the  cruelty  that  keeps  me  banned 

From  the  fair  fold  where  I  as  lamb  did  rest,  e 

Foe  of  the  wolves  who  war  against  the  land. 

With  other  voice,  in  other  fleece  then  drest, 
I  shall  return  as  poet,  laurel-crowned. 
And  at  my  baptism's  font  my  brow  invest ; 

For  there  into  the  Faith  I  entrance  found  10 

Which  makes  souls  known  of  God,  and  since  aright 
I  held  it,  Peter  thus  my  head  wheeled  round. 

Then  towards  us  moved  another  shining  light 

Out  of  the  band  from  whom  the  flrst-fruits  came. 

E'en  those  whom  Christ  left  vicars  of  His  might ;  » 

And  then  my  Lady,  as  with  joy  aflame. 

Said  to  me,  "  Lo,  behold  the  Baron  there. 
Through  whom  Galicia  hath  its  pilgrim-fame." 

As  when  a  dove  doth  near  its  mate  repair. 

And  with  their  cooing  and  their  circling  ways  » 

Each  gives  to  each  the  proof  of  love's  sweet  care ; 

1  The  opening  lines  have  the  interest  of  revealing  the  poet's  consciousness  of  the  greatness 
of  his  work  as  he  drew  towards  its  completion.  For  yrars  it  had  absorbed  his  energies  and 
made  him  prematurely  old  and  thin.  Would  it  ever  gain  for  him  that  return  to  the  city  that 
he  loved  for  which  he  thirsted,  and  which  still  shut  its  gates  ajsainst  him  except  on  conditions 
which  were  so  humiliating  that  he  rejected  them  with  scorn  fiyoL  i.  p.  cxx.,  E^.  zo)l  The 
hope  that  his  poem  would  overcome  the  hatred  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  mignt  yet  be  re- 
ceived with  the  laureate  crown,  which  had  never  as  yet  been  ^yen  to  any  poet  who  wrote  in 
Italian  (/Vzjvr.  i.  341),  was.  as  hb  first  Ep.  to  Joannes  de  Virgilio  (1-  4^2)  shows,  strong  within 
him.  His  own  beloved  and ' '  beautiful  St.  John's  "  might  yet  receive  him  in  that  character.  As 
it  was,  the  hope  was  destined  to  be  disappointed  and  the  laurel  wreath  was  only  placed  by 
Guido  Novello  on  the  forehead  of  his  corpse  (Faur.  i.  344).  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that 
he  uses  not  the  word  corona^  but  cappello^  the  biretta  or  cap  which  in  the  Universitv 
of  Paris  was  the  sign  of  the  doctor's  degree  (as  in  the  "capping"  still  retained  in  Scotch 
Universities),  and  thus  the  thought  grows  naturally  out  of  the  examination  in  the  previous 
Canto. 

U  The  new  light  is  St.  James  the  Greater,  who  afterwards  examines  the  candidate  as  to 
Hope. 

1^  For  "  Baron  "  see  C.  xxiv.  1x5  n.  In  medisval  legends  St.  James  preached  in  Spain  before 
his  martyrdom  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  body  was  brought  to  Compostella  and  buried  there.  Of 
all  pilgrimages,  that  to  his  shrine  was  the  most  popular  {V.  N.  c  41). 

19  We  are  reminded  of  the  comparison  in  H.  v.  83. 
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So  saw  I  one  who  bore  a  name  of  praise, 

As  glorious  prince  thus  greeted  by  his  mate, 
While  to  their  food  on  high  their  hymns  they  raise. 

But  when  their  greetings  fond  did  terminate,  ss 

Silently  coram  me  they  both  stood  still, 
80  bright,  my  power  of  gazing  did  abate. 

Then  Beatrice  smiling  spake  her  will : 

**  0  glorious  life,  by  whom  the  largess  great 

Hath  been  described  that  doth  our  Palace  fill,  » 

Let  Hope's  name  echo  in  this  high  estate : 

Thou  know'st  that  thou  didst  Hope  embody  there 
Where  Jesus  did  the  Three  illuminate.'' 

'*  Lift  up  thy  head  and  be  of  better  cheer ; 

For  that  which  comes  here  from  the  world  below  » 

Must  needs  be  ripened  in  our  radiance  clear." 

This  comfort  from  the  second  flame  did  flow ; 
So  to  the  hills  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes, 
The  hills  whose  great  weight  erst  had  bent  them  so. 

^  Since  in  His  grace  our  Emperor  bids  thee  rise,  40 

That  face  to  face  thou  And  thee,  ere  thou  die. 
With  all  His  Counts,  in  Hall  that  inmost  lies. 

So  that,  the  truth  of  this  Court  seen  on  high, 
To  Hope,  that  kindles  love  on  earth  aright. 
Thou,  for  thyself  and  others,  strength  supply ;  45 

Say  what  it  is,  and  how  in  its  sweet  might 

Thy  soul  may  bud  and  blossom,  and  declare 
Whence  it  came  to  thee."     So  that  second  Light ; 

And  that  kind  Saint  who  gave  me  pitying  care, 

And  for  so  high  a  flight  my  wings  did  guide,  » 

Made  answer  for  me  ere  I  was  aware  : 

s*  The  "food,"  as  in  C.  xxiv.  x,  is  the  bread  of  angels  at  the  marriage-supper  of  the 
Lamb. 

*  The  readings  vary,  /a  iargkezza  and  Tallegresza,     I  follow  the  former. 

^  "  Baulica"  (= palace)  b  used  in  both  its  Christian  and  its  classical  senses,  as  being  at 
once  the  Church  of  the  redeemed  and  the  Court  of  the  great  Emperor  (1.  41). 

•*  The  thought  that  the  chosen  witnesses  of  the  Transfiguration  {Matt.  xvii.  1)  were  respec- 
tively the  representatives  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  is  found  in  Aquinas,  Summ.  iii.  45,  3. 

M  The  words  are  an  echo  of  Ps.  cxxL  i,  but  the  "  hills"  in  this  case  are  the  three  great 
Apostles. 

«  "  Counts,"  like  the  "  Baron  "  of  1.  17,  follow  fitly  from  the  idea  of  the  Heavenly  Emperor. 
Comp.  C.  xii.  40,  xxiv.  1x5  ;  H.  i.  X24. 

^  It  will  be  noted  that  the  one  question  includes  the  three  that  had  come  from  the  lips  of 
St.  Peter  in  C  xxiv.  53-1x3* 
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J46  HOPE.  [PA^  ^  «^- 

"  Of  all  her  sons,  not  one  more  fortified 

With  Hope  hath  the  Church  Militant  than  he  ; 
Witness  that  Sun  in  whose  light  we  abide. 

Wherefore  from  Egypt  he  hath  grace  to  flee 
Before  his  warfare  is  accomplishM, 
And  here  the  blest  Jerusalem  to  see. 

The  other  questions  thou  hast  utterM, 

Not  for  thy  knowledge,  but  that  he  may  tell 
With  what  delight  thou  hast  on  this  grace  fed. 

To  him  I  leave  ;  they  are  not  hard  to  spell, 
Nor  minister  to  boasting;  let  him  speak, 
And  may  God's  grace  give  strength  to  answer  well" 

As  scholar  who  his  master's  mind  doth  seek 

To  follow,  prompt  and  quick,  because  expert, 

That  he  may  show  how  strong  hath  grown  the  weak, 

"  Hope,"  said  I,  "  is  expectancy  alert 

Of  future  glory,  and  it  comes  when  we 
God's  grace  and  foregone  merit  can  assert. 

From  many  stars  that  light  has  come  to  me. 
But  he  was  first  to  pour  it  in  my  heart 
Who  of  high  Sovereign  sang  high  psalmody. 

*  Sperent  in  <e,'  so  doth  his  anthem  start, 

*E'en  those  who  know  Thy  name.'     Who  fails  to  know 
That  has  the  faith  in  which  I  claim  a  part  ?  n 

From  him  distilled  the  thoughts  that  from  thee  flow 
In  thine  Epistle,  so  that  I  abound, 
And  shower  thy  rain  on  others  now  below." 

62  The  description  is  suggestive  as  indicating  Dante's  estimate  of  himself.  Hope,  to  he 
thought,  never  failed  him,  not  even  after  the  death  of  Beatrice,  or  the  decree  which  banished 
him  from  Florence,  or  the  failure  of  Henry's  VII. 's  enterprise.  That  was  the  reason  why, 
even  in  his  lifetime,  he  had  been  allowed  to  pass  from  Egypt  to  Uie  Heavenly  Jerusalem. 
The  words  of  1.  55  are  an  echo  at  once  o{  Ps.  cxiv.  i  (comp.  Put^.  11.  46)  and  Ht».  xu.  aa. 

•»  The  question  whether  the  candidate  had  hope,  as  he  had  faith,  would  have  involved  an 
apparently  boastful,  even  if  true,  answer.     Not  so  with  the  others. 

w  Another  reminiscence,  as  in  C.  xxiv.  46,  of  the  feelings  of  the  student  under  examination. 

^  The  definition  tallies  with  Lomb.  Sfntt.  iii.  a6,  Aquinas,  Summ.  ii.  2. 17,  x.  It  wrings 
from  the  union  of  divine  grace  with  the  "  merit  "  which  accrues  from  the  co-operation  of  the 
will  with  that  grace. 

73  David  is  the  "  chief  singer,"  the  Holy  Spirit  the  chief  captain. 

1*  The  words  quoted  are  from  Ps.  ix.  xo,  as  in  the  Vulg.  and  Rom.  Bnv.  for  Sunday 
Matins.    Hope  is  represented  as  the  outcome  of  faith. 

^  The  son  of  Zebedee  is  identified  by  Dante  with  the  writer  of  the  E^tU  <f  St.  Jam£s. 
The  same  view  has  been  held  by  some  writers,  notably  by  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Bassett  {Ep.  qfSt. 
James,  1876),  but  the  general  consensus  of  critics  goes  the  other  way,  and  as.Mgns  the  Epistle 
to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  At  first  sight  that  Epistle  does  not  appear  to  deal  specially 
with  Hope,  but  Dante  may  have  had  in  his  thoughts  fas.  i.  a,  5,  12,  25,  iii.  x8,  iv.  8,  xo, 
V.  8,  Z5,  16.    Promises  imply  hope,  though  hope  may  not  be  named. 
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And  while  I  spake,  within  the  heart  profound 

Of  that  clear  flame  there  thrilled  a  flash  of  light,  w 

Frequent  and  swift,  like  lightning,  darting  round ; 
Then  breathed,  "  The  love  which  in  me  bumeth  bright 

Towards  the  virtue  that  attended  me, 

E'en  to  the  palm  and  issue  of  the  fight, 
WiUs  that  I  breathe,  that  so  as  thine  there  be  ss 

Delight  in  her ;  and  much  J07  would  be  mine 

To  hear  what  Hope  doth  promise  unto  thee." 
And  I :  "  The  Scriptures  Kew  and  Old  define 

Full  clear,  the  goal  \  and  this  proof  shows  it  well. 

Of  souls  who  of  God's  friendship  bear  the  sign,  m 

Isaiah  saith  that  each  new-clothed  shall  dwell 

With  twofold  raiment  in  his  own  true  land ; 

And  that  land  is  this  life  delectable. 
And  this  thy  brother  hath  more  clearly  scanned, 

There  where  he  treats  of  garments  clean  and  white,       os 

Bevealing  it  for  us  to  understand." 
And  then,  when  scarce  his  words  were  ended  quite, 

"  Sperent  in  te  "  I  heard  above  us  sound, 

Echoed  by  all  the  dancing  sons  of  light. 
And  then  among  them  one  so  bright  was  foimd,  100 

That  were  such  crystal  seen  in  Cancels  sign, 

A  winter  month  would  as  one  day  pass  round. 


M  The  limitation  is  in  strict  accordance  with  Aauin.  (S«mm.  ii.  2,  i8  «.)'  Strictly  speaking, 
there  b  no  hope  for  the  blessed,  for  it  has  passed  into  fruition.  Incidentally,  however,  they 
xnay  hope  <x)  for  the  blessedness  of  others ;  (2)  for  the  completion  of  their  own  blessedness  at 
the  Resurrection. 

W  I  see  no  reason,  as  some  critics  do,  for  departing  from  the  usual  punctuation  and 
coostmction  of  the  Italian. 


the  word  may  have  come  into  use,  without  a  noun,  for  a  special  kind  of  garment.    The 
**  land  "  is  Heaven ;  the  double  vesture  is  the  bliss  of  the  soul  and  of  the  resurrection-body. 


LuS.  cpiotes  from  St.  Bernard  (Serm.  ilL  p.  190),  **  Acc^/erunt  jam  stngulas  siolasj  sed  ncn 
vestimtur  du^licUnUf  donee  vestiamar  et  nos."  For  other  traces  of  St.  Bernard's  influence 
see  C.  zxzi.  102. 

M  Comp.  Rev»  -rX,  9. 

M  The  verse  which  had  been  quoted  by  Dante  before  is  now  taken  up  and  chanted  in  the 
langnage  of  the  Church  by  all  the  souls. 


The  soul  that  now  appears  is  that  of  St.  John.  In  winter  the  sun  is  in  Capricorn,  and 
Cancer,  which  is  opposite  to  it,  is  seen  at  night.  But  if  Cancer  had  a  star  like  St.  John, 
sodk  as  Dante  now  beheld  him,  night  woula  be  turned  to  day,  and  the  day  would  last  a 
mouth. 


148  ST.  JOHN.  [PAB.  o.  XXV. 

And,  as  a  maiden  blithe  stands  up  to  join 

The  dance  in  honour  of  a  new-made  bride, 

Not  for  yain  show,  but  with  that  one  design,  ub 

So  saw  I  that  bright  splendour  glorified 

Move  to  the  two,  who  circled  as  they  wenty 

In  fashion  that  their  strong  love  satisfied. 
It  joined  their  dance  and  song  with  full  consent, 

And  my  dear  Lady  gazed  with  look  firm  pressed,  no 

like  to  a  silent  bride  with  form  unbent 
"  See,  here  is  he  that  lay  upon  the  breast 

Of  Him  who  is  our  mystic  Pelican ; 

He  from  the  Cross  was  named  for  office  blest." 
So  spake  my  Lady ;  yet,  when  she  began,  112 

And  when  her  words  were  ended,  still  she  stood, 

With  gaze  that  turned  not.     Even  as  a  man 
Who  looks,  with  all  his  might,  in  wistful  mood. 

To  see  the  sun  eclipsed  a  little  space, 

And  tasks  his  sight,  tUl  lost  sight  hath  ensued,  !» 

So  was  I  with  that  last  fire  face  to  face ; 

And  then  I  heard,  "  Why  dazzlest  thou  thine  eye 

To  see  a  thing  which  here  doth  find  no  place  1 
In  earth,  my  body  rests,  as  earth  shall  lie 

With  all  the  rest,  until  our  number  reach  m 

The  limit  fixed  from  all  eternity. 

VI9  I  note  once  more  the  recurrence  of  the  pictures  of  the  brightness  of  the  early  scenes  of 
youth  which  come  back  upon  the  mind  of  the  fast  ageing  poet  (J*urg.  xxviii.  z-63  ».)  This 
reminds  us  of  V.  N.  c.  24. 

UO  The  picture,  beautiful  as  a  painting  of  Fra  Angelico's  in  itself  has,  of  course,  its 
anagogic  or  mystic  meaning.  Beatrice,  as  Heavenly  Wisdom,  finds  joy  in  contemplating 
the  teaching  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  John  as  to  the  three  supernatural  graces. 

1^3  The  mystical  interpretation  of  Ps.  cii.  6  probably  suggested  the  symbolism.  >The 
pelican  was  said  to  quicken  its  young  to  life  or  to  revive  them  when  fainting  by  blood  fronoi 
Its  own  breast,  and  so  the  Psalmbt^  words  were  taken  as  prophetic  of  Christ's  redeeming 
blood.  The  symbol  occurs  frequently  in  mediaeval  art  and  poetry.  So  in  the  Eucharistic 
hymn  of  Aquinas,  "Adorv  te  devote  "yi^  find  the  \\ne  Pie  Peliceuu  Domine  Jesu  (Butl.)  The 
"  grand  office  "  to  which  St.  John  was  chosen  was  that  indicated  in  the  words  "  Behold  thy 
Mother"  {John  xix.  27).    Comp.  Neale,  J.  M.,  Med,  Hymns y  p.  176. 

^U  I  follow  mosseriasltaA  of  v.  /.  mosse^  and  "  le  parole"  for  "alUparoU" 

110  The  image  comes  straight,  like  that  of  the  comet  in  C.  xxiv.  xa,  from  the  experience  of 
the  student  of  astronomy.    The  man  attempts  to  gaze  on  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  through 
a  lens  or  spectacles  ^I  take  this  to  be  implied  in  sargomenta),  and  then  finds  himself  dazzled 
as  Dante  was  when  he  looked  at  St.  Jolm.    (Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  liv.) 

IM  After  all,  what  he  sees  is  not  the  glory  of  the  body  that  shall  be,  but  onl^  that  of  the 
provisional  tabernacle  of  the  soul  in  its  intermediate  state.  The  body  waits  in  its  grave  for 
the  resurrection-day,  and  that  will  not  come  till  God  has  "  accomplished  the  number  of  His 
elect."  The  dogma  employed  in  the  words  just  used,  which  I  have  purposely  quoted  from  the 
Burial  Service  of  the  Prayer-Book,  was  received  as  an  axiom  bv  Augustine  {De  Correct,  et 
Grot.  c.  13).  and  by  Aquinas  (i.  23,  7),  and  was  connected  with  the  beUef  that  the  elect  were 
exactly  to  fill  up  the  gap  caused  by  tne  fall  of  the  rebel  angels,  the  number  of  which,  though 
not  known  to  us  (C.  xxix.  134  ».),  is  known  to  God. 
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Two  lights  alone,  endued  with  two  robes  each, 
In  this  blest  convent  mounted  up  on  high, 
And  this  the  world  shall  gather  from  thy  speecL" 

And  at  this  Yoice  that  shining  company  190 

Paused,  and  with  them  the  dulcet  song  and  dance 
Bom  of  the  breath  of  those  illustrious  three, 

As  oars,  that  leapt  and  made  the  waters  glance, 
With  rest  from  toil,  or  danger  drawing  nigh, 
At  boatswain's  whistle  stay  their  swift  advance.  s 

Ah !  how  my  mind  then  felt  perplexity, 
When  I  on  Beatrice  turned  to  gaze. 
And  could  not  see  her,  though  I  stood  hard  by. 

Close  at  her  side,  and  in  that  world  of  praise ! 


CANTO  XXVI. 

St,  John  examines  Dante  as  to  Love— The  Soul  of  Adam, 

WmuB  I  was  thus  perplexed,  mine  eyesight  gone. 

Out  from  the  flame  that  quenched  it,  burning  bright, 
There  came  a  voice  that  my  attention  won, 

And  said,  "  While  thou  art  winning  back  the  sight 

That  now,  through  me,  from  thee  hath  vanished,  s 

Tis  meet  that  speech  should  set  the  balance  right. 

Begin  then  now,  and  say  to  what  are  led 

Thy  thoughts,  and  hold  it  certain  thou  canst  prove. 
Thy  vision,  though  bewildered,  is  not  dead ; 

Since  that  thy  Guide  in  this  bright  realm  above,  10 

Thy  Lady  dear,  hath  in  her  look  the  skill 
That  did  the  hand  of  Ananias  move." 

"  The  "  two  lights"  are  taken  by  most  commentators  to  refer  to  Christ  and  the  Virgin, 
tmt  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  our  taking  them  as  Enoch  and  Elijah.  The  statement  is  an  im- 
plied protest  agamst  the  early  legends  that  St.  John  was  to  pass  to  Paradise  not  through  the 
gates  of  death  (/(9^«  xaci.  23).    The  "  two  robes  "  are  the  earthly  and  heavenly  bodies  (1.  gz). 

IS  The  simile  is  an  almost  literal  reproduction  of  Statius  {Thed.  iv.  805,  vi.  799). 

"^^  In  St.  John,  in  his  character  as  Tkeolog%u  (*'  St.^  John  the  Divine"  in  A,  y.\  Dante 
finds  a  splendour  which  outshines  even  that  of  Beatrice  as  representing  Theolog^;,  That 
wbidi  was  glorious  loses  its  glory  in  the  presence  of  the  glory  that  excelleth  (2  Cor.  iii.  xo). 

^  St.  John  enters  on  his  examination  of  the  candidate  as  to  Charity,  which  Dante  takes  as 
equivalent  to  the  highest  form  of  Love. 

^  Ananias  had  with  his  hand  restored  the  power  of  sight  to  St.  Paul  after  his  conversion 
{Acis  ix.  17)1  So  it  had  been  the  work  of  Beatrice  to  give  clearness  of  vision  to  her  disciple's 
mind  ;  but  with  her  a  look  sufficed,  and  the  hand  was  not  needed. 
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I  said :  **  Or  swift  or  slow,  at  her  good  will, 

Come  health  to  eyes  that  were  an  open  door 

Where  she  came  in  with  fire  that  bums  me  still !  ^ 

The  Good  that  on  this  Court  doth  blessings  pour, 
The  Alpha  and  Omega  is  of  all 
That  Love  reads,  low  or  loud,  in  His  sweet  lore." 

That  very  voice  that  freed  me  from  the  thrall 

And  sudden  terror  of  bedazzlement,  » 

To  speak  yet  further  did  my  purpose  call, 

And  said,  "  Full  surely  thou  must  be  content 
To  sift  with  finer  sieve,  and  thou  must  tell 
Who  to  such  target  hath  thy  bow  thus  bent." 

And  I :  "By  philosophic  proof  taught  well,  » 

And  by  authority  descending  hence, 
'Tis  meet  that  such  love  in  my  heart  should  dwell ; 

For  good,  as  good,  so  far  as  meets  our  sense, ! 

Doth  straight  enkindle  love,  and  all  the  more 

As  the  good  in  it  groweth  more  intense ;  » 

So  to  that  Essence  which  prevaileth  o'er 
All  others,  so  that  each  good  not  in  It 
Is  but  a  ray  which  Its  own  light  doth  pour. 

More  than  to  any  other,  'tis  most  fit. 

The  mind  should  yield  its  love,  if  it  discern  S5 

The  truth  that  this  high  argument  doth  hit. 

Such  truth  he  bids  my  reason  clearly  learn 

Who  shows  to  me  that  Love  is  primal  Lord 
Of  all  we  know  as  substances  eteme. 


U  The  words  throw  us  back  upon  the  earl^  experiences  of  the  V,  N.,  espedally,  pcriiaps, 
of  c.  19.    Then  the  fire  had  been  kindled  which  had  r.ever  ceased  to  bum. 

10  The  Rood  is  the  vision  o^  God,  the  "  Good  Supreme  of  mind  "  (If.  iii.  x8).  That  b  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  every  Scripture  that  teaches  what  true  Love  is.     Comp.  JKp.  xL  33. 

^  The  object  of  Love  has  been  rightly  stated,  but  a  closer  sifting  of  the  question  was  needed. 
By  what  process  is  the  soul  of  man,  inclining  raturally^  to  eaithl;^  things,  led  to  seek  that 
Supreme  Good  ?  The  answer  is  that  Reason  and  Revelation  alike  nve  a  ^isis  for  Love.  The 
great  masters  of  those  who  know,  notably  Plato  and  Aristotle,  had  both  affirmed  that  man's 
nature  seeks  its  own  good  ;  the  former,  that  it  was  to  be  found  only  in  absolute  goodness. 
C  s6  is  almost  a  quotation  from  Affftt,  ii.  z. 

^  The  words  mit^ht  be  illustrated  by  parallels  from  a  hundred  writers.  Dante  was  pro- 
bably following  in  the  steps  of  Augustine  (Con^.  i.  i,  "  Fecisti  nos  ad  TV,  et  ifujuietum  est  cor 
nostrum  donee  requiescat  in  TV ' )  and  Aauinas  {Summ.  i.  6,  4).  If  there  is  one  Supreme 
Good,  from  which  all  others  flow,  there,  ana  there  only,  can  man's  yearnings  rest.    C.  xvL  90. 

V  What  has  just  been  said  is  illustrated  by  the  many  names  which  commentators  have 
suggested  for  the  teacher  spoken  of :  Aristotle.  Plato,  Pythagoras,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
St.  Peter.  It  would  be  easy  to  lengthen  the  list  by  addmg  the  two  names  of  theprevious  note,  or 
Buonaventura,  or  St.  Bernard,  or  Hugh  or  Richard  or  Adam  of  St.  Victor.  "The  "  subttanoes 
eteme  "  are  the  angels  and  the  souls  of  men.    Comp.  Purg.  xL  z-3. 
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And  ihe  true  Teacher's  voice  brought  Moses  word,  m 

Of  Himself  speaking,  '  I  to  thee  alone 

A  vision  of  all  goodness  will  accord : ' 
Thou  too  dost  bid  me  learn  it,  making  known 

The  message  high  of  Truth  concealed  before. 

Which  tells  to  earth  what  in  this  Heaven  is  shown."     45 
Then  heard  I :  "  Led  by  light  of  human  lore. 

And  by  concordant  high  authority. 

Give  God  thy  sovran  love  for  evermore ; 
But  say  again  if  other  <^ords  there  be 

That  draw  thee  to  Him,  so  that  thou  attest  m 

The  many  teeth  wherewith  Love  biteth  thee." 
Not  hidden  from  me  was  the  purpose  blest 

Of  Christ's  own  Eagle ;  whither  he  did  mean 

To  lead  my  speech  to  me  was  manifest ', 
So  I  resumed,  "  Those  bites  so  sharp  and  keen,  so 

That  help  to  turn  man's  heart  to  God  on  high, 

With  this  my  love  are  all  accordant  seen. 
The  world's  existence,  my  humanity, 

The  death  that  He  endured  that  I  might  live. 

And  that  which  all  the  faithful  hope  as  I,  «o 

With  the  clear  knowledge  which  these  reasonings  give. 

Have  drawn  me  from  the  sea  of  love  perverse 

Safe  to  the  shore  where  true  love  I  conceive. 

A  The  words  have  a  special  force  in  their  yul£^.  form,  "  Ee^a  osUndam  omtu  bcrtum  ttuum 
tiH."  Dante's  equivalent  "  valore"  is  a  favourite  word  with  him.  C  x.*3 ;  Purg.  xi.  4,  xv.  7a. 

M  Here  again  the  question  what  words  of  St.  John  were  in  Dante's  mind  admits  of  more  than 
one  tenable  answer :  {x)JohH  i.  1-14,  (a)  z  John  iv.,  or  (3)  Rev.  xxi.,  xxii.     I  incline  to  (2). 

M  So  Car  the  answers  have  been  ^tisfactory.  It  remains  that  they  should  pass  into  act, 
and  that  the  "  sovran  "  love  should  oe  kept  for  the  "  sovran  "  Good. 

^  The  question  involves  two  metaphors.  Man  is  drawn  to  God  by  many  cords  {Hos. 
xi.  4).     Love  bites  into  the  soul,  now  m  one  way,  now  in  another. 

AS  The  eaele  was  the  symbol  of  St.  John  in  the  received  interpretation  of  Ezek.  i.  10,  Rev. 
vr.  7.  The  hymn  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor  (Trench,  Sac.  Latin  Poetry ,  p.  67)  is  the  fullest 
statement  of  the  symbolism.  A  verse  from  a  writer  of  the  same  school  {ibid.  p.  73),  which 
Dante  may  have  known,  already  quoted  in  its  original  form  in  C.  L  48  #1.,  may  be  given  here 
m  an  English  version — 

"  As  eagle  winging  loftiest  flight, 
Where  never  seer's  or  prophet's  sight 

Had  pierced  the  ethereal  vast, 
Pure  beyond  human  puritv, 
He  scanned,  with  still  unoazzled  eye. 
The  future  and  the  past." 

BB  The  answer  states  that  Dante,  in  a  living  personal  experience,  had  felt  the  force  of  every 
impulse  by  which  the  soul  b  led  to  God.  The  wisdom  and  power  of  God  as  seen  in  creation, 
the  beauty  of  His  goodness,  the  love  shown  in  His  redeeming  work,  the  daily  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence or  grace,  the  veaming  of  his  soul  for  peace,  he  had  felt  the  power  of  all  as  converging  to 
the  purest  form  of  Love. 

«  l*he  words  point  back  to  H.  i.  34.  There  is  the  "  troubled  sea  "  of  perverted  love  on  the 
one  side,  the  calm  bright  ocean  of  true  eternal  Love  on  the  other.    And  that  love  so  fills  the 
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I  on  the  leaves  that  clothe  the  Tmiyerse, 

The  Eternal  Gardener's  garden,  love  bestow,  » 

As  each  contains  the  good  He  doth  disperse." 

When  I  was  silent,  sweetest  song  did  flow 

Through  all  the  Heaven,  and  my  Lady  too 
With  them  cried  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy ! "     So, 

As  sleep  departs  when  some  keen  light  we  view,  to 

Through  visual  power  which  goeth  forth  to  meet 
The  ray  that  every  membrane  passeth  through, 

And  the  awakened  sleeper  doth  retreat 

From  what  he  sees,  aroused  so  suddenly. 

Until  his  reason  gives  him  succour  meet ;  n 

So  from  mine  eyes  did  every  sunmote  flee 
Before  the  rays  of  Beatrice's  b'ghty 
That  o'er  a  thousand  miles  shone  gloriously ; 

Whence  clearer  than  before  I  found  my  sight. 

And  I  began  to  ask,  with  wondering  gaze,  n 

Of  a  fourth  flame  that  did  with  us  unite. 

And  then  my  Lady  :  "  Here,  within  these  rays. 
The  first  soul  that  the  First  Power  ever  made 
Looks  on  its  Maker  with  adoring  praise." 

And,  as  a  bough,  by  passing  breeze  low  laid,  » 

Bendeth  its  top,  then  riseth  up  again. 
By  its  own  proper  virtue  upward  swayed. 

So  was  I,  as  I  listened  to  her  strain, 

Astonied ;  then  new  courage  soon  I  won. 

Through  strong  desire  that  burnt  to  speak  again,  w 

And  I  began :  "  0  fruit  who  wast  alone 
Created  fully  ripe,  0  ancient  sire. 
Who  dost  each  bride  as  twice  a  daughter  own, 

poet's  heart  that  it  embraces  even  the  leaves  of  the  trees  that  are  in  the  Paradise  of  God 
{Rev.  xxii  2),  each  in  proportion  as  it  manifests  the  Love  and  Wisdom  of  the  "  eternal 
Gardener  "  (Summ.  ii.  a.  26,  6). 

^  The  h3rmn  is  that  of  Isai.  vi.  3,  Rev.  iv.  8.  It  is  perhaps  more  to  the  point  to  remember 
that  the  Ter  Sancttts  is  also  the  noblest  of  the  Church's  hturgical  hymns,  and  that  E^nte 
had  perhaps  heard  it  sung  at  the  Easter  Mass  of  1300  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
when  the  thought  of  the  Commediaf  and  of  its  consummation  in  the  Paradiso  &%t  began  to 
take  shape  (vol.  i.  p.  Ixvii.) 

7<>  We  note  the  profound  symbolism.^  Now  that  the  poet  is  found  perfect  in  love,  the  con- 
templative power,  the  spiritual  vision^  is  keener  and  clearer  than  before,  and  he  sees  Beatrice 
(  =  Divine  Wisdom),  whom  a  little  while  before  (C.  xxv.  138)  he  had  failed  to  see.  And  with 
her  he  sees  a  fourtn  form,  besides  those  of  the  three  Apostles,  and  learns  that  it  is  that  of 
Adam. 

V  The  poet's  classical  memories  are  with  him  still,  and  the  lines  are  almost  a  translation  of 
Stat.  TJub.  vi.  854-857. 

91  We  note  the  strange  mingling  of  scholastic  fancies  which  gathered  round  the  thought  of 
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With  all  my  soul  devoutly  I  desire 

That  thou  would'st  speak  to  me ;  thou  knoVst  my  will ;  m 
I  speak  not,  but  to  quickly  hear  aspire.'' 

As  oft  we  see  some  poor  brute  moving  still, 
All  covered  up,  and  all  the  wrapping  shows 
The  strong  affection  that  its  breast  doth  fill. 

Thus  did  that  soul  primeval  then  disclose,  loo 

So  that  it  shone  through  all  its  covering  bright, 
What  joy  to  meet  my  wish  within  it  rose ; 

Then  spake :  "  Though  thou  hast  not  yet  brought  to  light 
Thy  wish,  to  me  'tis  more  distinct  and  clear 
Than  aught  most  certain  that  thou  see'st  aright,  los 

Because  I  see  it  in  that  Mirror  fair, 

Wherein  are  imaged  all  the  things  that  be, 
While  nothing  can  of  It  full  image  bear. 

Thou  seek'st  to  know  what  time  hath  past  for  me, 

Since  God  in  this  high  garden  set  my  feet,  no 

Where  now  this  dame  by  long  climb  leadeth  thee ; 

How  long  mine  eyes  eiijoyed  this  blissful  seat. 
And  what  the  true  cause  of  the  wrath  divine, 
And  in  what  speech  my  thoughts  found  utterance  meet. 

Know  then,  my  son,  'twas  not  mere  act  of  mine,  m 

Tasting  the  tree,  that  such  an  exile  wrought. 
But  the  transgressing  God's  appointed  line. 

the  first  created  man.  Every  woman  was  a  daughter  of  Adam ;  as  marrying  a  son  of  Adam 
the  became  his  dauehter-in-law.  Is  there  a  half  touch  of  humour  in  speaudng  of  him  as  the 
"fruit  created  ripe,   all  too  soon  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  also  created  npe  ? 

UO  Commentators,  sensitive  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  poetry,  have  been  scandalised  at  the 
homeliness  of  the  comparison,  but  for  that  very  reason  it  is  all  the  more  especially  Dantesque. 
(Comp.  C.  viii.  54,  xvii.  129,  xxxii.  140.)  One  wonders  what  animal  he  had  in  his  mind.  Shall 
I  shock  the  critics  yet  more  if  I  suggest  a  cat  ?  Had  it  been  a  do^,  it  would  have  been  natural 
to  say  so,  but  even  Dante  may  have  shrunk  from  un  gatto.  There  is,  it  may  be  noted,  a 
floating  anecdote  about  his  having  trained  a  cat  to  hold  a  candle  (Crane,  Itai.  StorftSj  p. 
309,  from  Pitre,  FiawoU  €  NaoelU^  No.  aoo),  which  makes  my  conjecture  probable.  To  me 
the  word  "  hrogiia  "  seems  to  suggest  the  undulatory  movement  of  a  cat's  body  as  it  purrs  in 
supreme  delight.  Those  who  remember  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  his  cat "  Lion,"  not  to  speak  of 
"  Montaigne  playing  with  his  cat,"  will  recognise  the  adaptation  of  that  animal  to  the  taste 
of  the  scholar  and  the  thinker. 

IM  The  exceptional  v.  I.  which  gives  the  poet's  name  Dante  instead  of  DanU  deserves  a 
pasung  notice,  out  has  no  claim  to  our  acceptance. 

107  The  general  thought  is  that  of  C.  xv.  63,  that  the  saints  in  Paradise  see  all  things  in 
God.  All  things  are  seen  imaged  in  that  Mirror,  but  nothing  created,  though  it  may  reflect 
a  portion  of  the  Divine  Glory,  can  be  said  to  present  its  image  with  the  perfect  clearness  of  a 
vcaxtQK,  By  some  writers  the  Italian  "/aregtia"  is  taken  as = the  parhelion,  the  "  mock  sun," 
seen  in  the  sky  under  certain  conditions  of  refraction,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 

lo*  The  soul  of  Adam  had  divined  the  questioning  thoughts  which  were  in  Dante's  mind, 
and  which  he  shared  with  most  mediaeval  interpreters  of  Gen,  i.-iii.,  and  answers  them  one 
by  one. 

UO  The  garden 'M  the  earthly  Paradise  where  Beatrice  met  Dante  (Pur^.  xxviii.  93). 

^U  The  answer  is  almost  literally  from  Aquinas  {Summ.  u.  2.  73,  z).    The  first  human  sin 
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There,  whence  to  thee  thy  Lady  Virgil  hrought^ 

For  years  four  thousand,  hundreds  three,  and  two, 

This  great  assemhly  yearned  I  for  in  thought,  i» 

And  I  beheld  the  sun  its  course  pursue, 

Through  all  its  signs  nine  hundred  years  and  more, 
Thrice  ten,  whilst  earth  was  yet  within  my  view. 

The  language  that  I  spake  was  past  and  o'er, 

Ere  in  that  work  they  never  could  complete  ik 

The  race  of  Nimrod  toil  and  trouble  bore ; 

For  works  of  human  reason  still  are  fleet. 

Through  varying  will  of  man,  that  seeks  the  new. 
As  the  stars  sway  his  course,  their  end  to  meet 

That  man  should  speak,  to  natural  law  is  due,  m 

But  whether  thus  or  thus,  doth  Nature  leave 
To  you  to  choose,  as  best  it  pleaseth  you. 

Ere  me  the  infernal  anguish  did  receive, 

*  J'  was  the  earthly  name  of  that  Chief  Good 

Who  now  the  joy  that  swathes  me  round  doth  give  :    i» 

'  Eli,'  He  next  was  called ;  for  as  a  wood. 
Where  one  leaf  cometh  and  another  goes, 
So  needs  must  be  all  works  of  human  mood. 


was  not  the  mere  act  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  but  the  desire  of  spiritual  good  nlira 
metuuramf  and  this  implies  pride  and  rebellion  against  God. 

!!•  The  numbers  imply  930  vears  of  life  (Gen.  v.  5),  430a  in  the  LimBus  Pairum  from  which 
the  soul  of  Adam  was  released  by  the  Descent  into  Hades.  The  chronology  adopted  is  that 
of  Eusebius  based  on  the  LXX.,  not  the  Ussherian  reckoning  based  on  the  Heorew,  with  which 
the  margin  of  our  Authorised  Version  has  made  us  familiar.  This  estimate  gives  B.C.  5300, 
and  not  4004,  as  the  date  of  Adam's  creation. 

1^  In  the  y.  E.  i.  6  Adam  is  said  to  have  spoken  Hebrew  as  it  was  afterwards  spoken  by 
the  children  of  Heber  {Gen.  x.  35.  xi.  16).  Here  Dante  retracts  that  view.  We  are  left  to  guess 
why.  I  incline  to  think  that  ne  may  have  followed  the  tradition  of  some  of  his  Jewish 
friends  (vol.  i.  p.  Ixxv.),  but  the  question  is  scarcely  worth  discussing. 

W7  The  non-completion  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  represented  not  as  an  exceptional 
catastrophe,  but  as  a^  logical  instance  that  nothing  that  originates  only  in  human  will  and 
stellar  influences  has  in  it  the  elements  of  permanence  (Comp.  //.  xxxL  77). 

MO  Dante's  theory  of  language  as  the  outcome  of  man's  natural  powers  guided  by  his  will 
has  been  adopted  by  Max  Mailer,  who  takes  these  lines  (130-132)  as  the  motto  of  his  Scitncg 
<lf  LoHguages  (ad  Edition). 

!•*  The  J  or  I  (that  readine  is  preferable  to  El  or  Un)  stands  probably  for  the  Jah  or 
Jehovah  of  Exod.  vi.  5.  The  "EI,"  "  EH," have  probably  originated  in  a  desire  to maice  the 
passage  agree  with  V.  E.'i.  ^\  but  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  vi^ole  passage  has  the  character 
of  a  retractation  of  what  he  had  there  taught.  "  Un."  though  found  in  not  a  few  MSS.  and 
early  editions,  has  little,  to  recommend  it.  The  Hebrew  Yod  had  probably  been  shown  to 
Dante  by  some  Jewish  friend,  such  as  Immanuel  of  Rome  (vol.  i.  p.  Ixxv.X  as  the  symbol  of 
the  sacred  Tetragrammaton,     The  texts  that  give  El  in  1.  134  give  Eli  in  1.  136. 

137  An  obvious  reproduction  of  Hor,  A.  P.  6o-6a. 


PAB.  c.  xxviL]  THE  FOUR  TORCHES.  1 5  5 

I,  in  that  Mount  that  o'er  the  waters  rose, 

Dwelt  with  a  life,  first  pure,  then  marked  with  shame,    uo 
From  the  first  hour  to  that  which  followed  close 

Upon  the  sixth,  when  change  of  quadrant  came." 


CANTO  XXVIL 

St,  Peter  on  Am  eorrupt  Suoeeuors — Tht  Aicent  to  the  Primum  Mobile — 

ITuEvaofthe  Times. 

"  To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,"  began 

That  Gloria,  chanted  by  all  Paradise, 

And  I  was  drunk  with  joy,  so  sweet  it  ran. 
It  was  as  though  a  smile  did  meet  mine  eyes 

From  all  creation,  so  that  joy's  excess,  s 

Through  sight  and  hearing  did  my  mind  surprise. 
O  bliss,  O  joy,  no  mortal  may  express  ! 

O  life  filled  full  with  love  and  peace,  good  store ! 

0  riches,  free  from  selfish  eagerness  ! 
Before  mine  eyes  stood  still  the  torches  four,  10 

All  burning  clear,  and  that  which  first  came  near 

Began  to  grow  yet  brighter  than  before, 


^■^  The  qaestion  had  received  various  answers ;  among  them,  eight-and-forty  days  and  thirty- 
loar  years.  The  prevailing  tradition  gave  a  few  hours.  Dante  fixes  the  Paradise  life  as 
lasting  from  6  a.m.  to  a  little  after  noon.  One  wonders  in  all  cases  what  were  the  data  for  the 
cakulatioD  ;  but  the  medisyal  mind  did  not  much  trouble  itself  about  the  limits  of  the  know- 
able.  In  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  it^  passes  over  a  quadrant  in  six  hours.  On  the 
ecclesiastical  division  of  the  hours  see  CcfttK  iv.  23. 

1  The  doxology  comes  fitly  at  the  dose  of  the  examination  in  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love.  We 
most  believe  that  the  words  describe  what  Dante  had  often  felt  as  he  listened  to  the  actual 
Gloria  in  the  cathedrals  of  Verona  or  Ravenna. 

•  An  echo  of  the  Vu/^.  o(Ps.  xxxv.  g"  Inebriabuniurabubertate  domut  Tua;  ittorrentg 
voluntatis  TtuBpotabts  eos."  The  "smile  of  all  creation,"  though,  as  a  phrase,  especially 
Dantean,  may,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  also  traced  to  liturgical  impressions,  such,  e.g.f  as  would 
be  made  by  the  closing  words  (k  the  magnificent  sequence  for  the  Sunday  after  Easter  (I  quote 
from  the  Sarum  Missaty- 

"  Astra,  solum,  mare,  jocuMdentur, 
Et  cuncti  gratuUntur, 
In  calls  siiritales  ckori, 
Trinitati." 

l<^  The  four  torches  are,  it  will^  be  remembered,  the  souls  of  SS.  Peter,  James.  John,  and 
Adam-  Peter  begins,  and  bursts  into  the  fierce  invective,  called  forth,  we  must  believe,  by  the 
latest  report  which  had  reached  Ravenna  from  Avignon,  where  John  XXII.  was  bringing  the 
Chttrch,  year  by  year,  to  lower  and  lower  depths  of  degradation,  though,  from  the  assumed 
date  of  the  poem,  the  words  refer  strictly  to  BonifiEux  VIII. 


156  ST.  PETER.  [PAB.  a  xxvn. 

And  such  in  look  and  fashion  did  appear. 
As  Jupiter  and  Mars  would  be,  if  they 
Were  birds,  and  should  each  other's  plumage  wear.      •  u 

That  Providence  which  here  on  all  doth  lay 
Appointed  time  and  office,  on  that  choir 
Had  laid  commands  awhile  all  song  to  stay ; 

And  then  I  heard  a  voice,  "  No  more  admire 

That  thus  so  changed  in  hue  thine  eyes  I  meet,  so 

For,  as  I  speak,  all  these  shall  change  attire. 

He  who  on  earth  usurpeth  now  my  seat, 

My  seat,  my  seat,  I  say,  which  to  the  eye 
Of  God's  dear  Son  is  vacant  at  His  feet. 

He  of  my  burial-place  hath  made  a  stye  » 

Of  blood  and  filth,  wherein  the  Evil  One, 
Who  fell  from  Heaven,  himself  doth  satisfy  1 " 

And  lo  !  the  hue  wherewith  the  opposing  sun 
Paints  all  the  clouds  at  morning  or  at  eve, 
The  heavens  through  all  their  wide  extent  had  won ;     m 

And  as  a  maiden  pure  and  chaste  doth  grieve. 
Sure  of  herself,  to  hear  another's  sin, 
And  e'en  to  hear  it  thrill  of  fear  doth  leave,  - 

Thus  Beatrice's  face  to  change  was  seen : 

So  deem  I  in  the  passion  of  our  King  ss 

Such  dark  eclipse  veiled  all  the  heaven  serene. 

Then  further  words  he  went  on  uttering, 

With  voice  so  altered  as  its  accents  rolled. 
The  change  of  look  was  not  a  stranger  thing. 

1'  Mars  was  the  redder  of  the  two  planets,  Jupiter  the  briehter.  Assume  them  to  change 
their  plumage  and  Jupiter  becomes  fiery  red.     So  St.  Peter  became  as  Dante  looked  on  him. 

M  The  threefold  iteration  is  after  the  manner  of  the  poet's  favourite  prophet  (/er.  viL  4, 
xxii.  29). 

a  ProUbly  the  word5  imply  a  denial  of  the  validity  of  CelestincV.'s  resignation  (//.  iiL  60), 
and  therefore  of  that  of  the  election  of  his  successor.  The  throne  which  Boniface  filled  was, 
of  right,  vacant. 

»  The  words  doubtless  paint  Rome  as  Dante  had  seen  it  in  1300,  but  they  wet«  true  also 
01  Avignon  m  1320,  perhaps  more  intensely  true. 

.u"  .^'i****/  ?"*^  of  righteous  wrath  over  the  whole  Heaven  is  obviously  contrasted  with 
the     smile  of  the  universe  '  m  1.  4. 

n  Obviously  here  also  there  is  one  of  the  poet's  memories.  So  he  had  seen  the  living 
Beatrice  look  as  she,  in  her  pumy,  heard  of  evil  in  others  (y.N.cio;  Canz.  u.  31-37).  So 
the  transfig^d  Beatrice,  who  has  become  one  with  the  heavenly  wisdom,  must  look  on  the 
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*'  Christ's  Spouse  was  not  with  blood  upreared  of  old,  m 

My  own,  and  that  of  linns,  Cletus  too, 

To  seire  bnt  as  a  tool  for  gain  of  gold ; 
But  to  gain  life,  the  joyful  and  the  true, 

Sixtus,  Callistus,  Pius,  Urban,  all 

Shed  their  own  blood,  and  bitter  weeping  knew.  tf 

Twas  not  our  purpose  that  our  heirs  should  call 

Half  Christ's  flock  to  their  right  hand,  while  the  left 

Should  to  the  other  half  as  portion  fall ; 
Nor  that  the  keys  which  with  me  once  were  left 

Should  be  the  symbol  of  the  flag  of  fight  *  so 

Against  a  host  of  baptism  not  bereft ; 
Nor  that  I  should,  engraved  on  seal,  give  right 

To  venal  and  corrupt  monopolies. 

Which  make  me  blush  and  kindle  at  the  sight 
Fierce  wolves  in  shepherds'  garb,  with  greedy  eyes,  u 

Are  seen  from  hence  through  all  the  meadows  fair. 

Vengeance  of  God,  why  dost  thou  not  arise  1 
Gascons  and  Caorsines  themselves  prepare 

To  drink  our  life-blood.     0  beginning  good, 

To  what  vile  issue  hast  thou  fallen  there  !  m 

But  Foresight  high,  that  Scipio  endued 

With  strength  to  guard  Bome's  glorious  majesty. 

Will  soon  bring  help  :  thus  have  I  understood. 

^  The  inyectiTe  continaes  in  words  more  applicable  to  John  XXII.  than  to  Boniface.  One 
after  another  the  names  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome  who  had  shed  their  blood,  including  St. 
Peter  himself,  are  recited  by  wav  of  contrast  to  the  infamy  of  the  Gascon  and  the  Caorsine 
pontiffs,  Qement  V.  and  John  XXII.  The  individual  history  of  each  Pope  necessarily  lies 
outside  the  range  of  a  commentary,  and  may,  of  course,  be  found  in  any  Church  history. 
Comp.  voL  L  p.  cxiL ;  H.  C  xi.  56  n. 

^  One  crying  evil  was  that  the  Popes  had  shown  themselves  not  the  high-priests  of  Chris- 
tendom, but  the  princes  of  a  party.  The  Guelphs  were  at  their  right  hand,  the  Ghibellines 
OD  their  left  {Mait.  zxv.  33).    Comp.  H.  xxvii.  85. 

^B-M  The  keys  first  appeared  on  the  Papal  banner  in  1339  (Murat.  Ann.  1330).  For  the 
figure  of  St.  Peter  in  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman,  see  C.  xviii.  136,  Puix.  xxii.  63.  Line  51  pro- 
bablv  refers  specially  to  the  wars  of  Boniface  with  the  Colonnas,  but  was  only  too  true  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  Papacy. 

»  The  sale  of  patronage,  papal  and  episcorad  as  well  as  lay,  culminated  under  John  XXII. 
Here  again  the  contemporary  records  of  an  English  diocese  (Bath  and  Wells)  illustrate  the 
wide^read  corruption  (Bishop  Drokensford's  Register ^  vol.  i.  p.  xlv.,  IxxxvL,  cxvi. 

S7  The  readings  vary  between  </r^f a  and  vendetta^  the  latter  bein^  probably  an  explana- 
tory gloss.    "  Defence  of  God  "  is  hardly,  I  think,  an  adequate  rendering. 

M  The  words,  ideally  spoken  in  1300,  are  as  a  prophecy  tx  eventu.  The  veil  is  dropped. 
There  was  a  lower  depth  even  than  that  of  Boniface,  and  it  was  found  in  the  Pope  who  lived 
when  Dante  wrote  the  Canto,  and  in  his  immediate  predecessor. 

^  Had  Dante,  we  ask,  any  concrete  Scipio  in  his  mind,  or  is  it  only  the  eternal  hope  which 
had  before  found  utterance  in  the  Veltro  prophecy  otH.  L  xoz  and  in  that  of  the  DVX  of  Purg. 
xxxiii.  43?  Can  Grande,  we  remember,  was  still  living,  and  the  poet-prophet  had  not  given 
up  the  hope  that  he  would  prove  the  idod  reformer. 


THE  UPWARD  ASCENT.  [pab.  o.  xxvn. 

And  thou,  my  bod,  whose  path  doth  downward  lie, 

Still  bnrdened  with  the  fleah,  ope  thou  thy  lipa,  » 

And  what  I  hide  not^  hide  not  thou."    Then  I, 

E'en  as  the  frozen  vaponr  downward  slips 

In  whirling  flakes,  what  time  the  Goat  in  heaven. 
To  tonch  Uie  sun,  his  horns  in  winter  dips, 

Beheld  through  all  the  espanse  of  ethet  driTen,  » 

But  upwards,  flakes  of  vapour  full  of  joy. 
That  had  to  us  awhile  their  presence  given. 

To  track  their  semblance  did  mine  eyes  employ, 

And  they  looked  on,  till  space  'tween  them  and  me 
The  power  of  passing  farther  did  destroy.  i^ 

And  then  my  Lady,  seeing  me  set  free 

From  gazing  on  the  heavens,  said,  "  Downward  turn 
Thy  glance,  and  where  thy  course  hath  wheeled  thee,  see." 

Then,  since  I  first  had  downward  looked,  I  learn 

That  I  had  passed  through  all  the  quadrant  wide  » 

'Within  whose  bounds  the  first  clime  we  discern  ; 

So  that  I  saw,  on  Gades'  farther  side, 

Ulysses'  wild  track,  and  on  this  the  shore 
Whence  once  Enropa,  burden  dear,  did  ride. 

Aud  further  had  to  me  this  little  floor  « 

Of  oura  been  open  laid,  hut  that  the  sun 
Had  gone  beneath  my  feet  a  Sign  or  more. 

My  mind  enamoured,  ever  dallying  on 

With  that  my  Lady,  mora  than  ever  sought 

To  bring  back  every  look  to  her  alone.  » 
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And  if  or  art  or  nature  e'er  have  wrought 

Food  for  the  eyes  wherewith  to  take  the  mind, 
In  human  flesh,  or  skill  hath  likeness  caught, 

All  joined  together  I  as  nought  should  find, 

Compared  with  that  divine  delight  which  glowed,  w 

As  to  her  smiling  face  I  then  inclined. 

And  the  new  power  that  this  her  look  hestowed 
Tore  me  away  from  Leda's  pleasant  nest, 
And  hore  me  to  the  swiftest  heaven's  ahode. 

Its  parts,  most  full  of  life  and  loftiest,  joo 

Are  all  so  uniform,  I  fail  to  tell 
Where  Beatrice  chose  that  I  should  rest ; 

But  she,  to  whom  my  wish  was  visible. 

Began,  with  smile  that  of  such  gladness  told 

That  God's  own  joy  seemed  in  her  face  to  dwell :         los 

"  The  nature  of  that  motion  which  doth  hold 

The  centre  still,  while  aU  the  rest  moves  round. 
Hence,  as  from  starting-point,  hath  ever  rolled ; 

And  in  this  Heaven  no  other  Where  is  found 

But  the  one  Mind  of  God,  wherein  doth  glow  no 

The  Love  that  turns,  the  Power  that  doth  abound. 

Around  it  Love  and  Light  encircling  flow. 

As  it  around  the  rest,  and  this  bright  sphere 
He  only  knows  Who  it  encircleth  so. 

Its  motion  hath  no  measure  for  its  year  ji5 

In  others,  but  from  this  the  others  start. 
As  ten  by  half  and  fifth  is  measured  clear. 


*1  Piepantory  to  the  new  ascent  there  is  a  revelation  of  the  beauty  of  Beatrice  as  sur- 
passing all  that  could  be  seen  in  human  flesh  or  revealed  by  painter's  art.  God  Himself 
xejoioes  in  her  smile.  A  ^l^nce  at  that  beauty  carries  the  seer  from  the  nest  of  Leda,  t./., 
tlw  constellation  of  Gemini,  and  he  is  consdotis  that  he  has  reached  the  Primum  Mobil* 
iCoiw.  iL  4),  revolving  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Conceptions  of  space  derived  from*earth, 
tun,  stars  are  there  inapplicable.  He  cannot  tell  where  he  is.  There  is  no  other  where  than 
the  mind  of  God  (L  109),  which  impels  its  motions  and  endows  it  with  manifold  powers, 
both  of  which  it  transmits  to  all  the  spheres  which  it  encloses. 

M  There  is  little  to  commend  the  reading  "  moto  "  instead  of  "  mondo."  What  is  stated 
is  that  the  earth,  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  is  at  rest,  while  all  the  other  spheres  revolve 
around  iL 

,  Ut  The  "drde  "  is  that  of  the  Empyrean,  thought  of  as  the  dwelling-i>lace  of  God.  Its 
light  and  love  move  the  Primum  Mobile^  God  only  knowing  how.  It  is  the  source  and 
standard  of  motion  to  all  other  spheres,  but  cannot  be  measured  by  their  standards.  The 
comparison  in  1.  117  seems  indeed  to  suggest  such  a  standard,  was  the  poet-astronomer 
baffled  by  the  endeavour  to  express  the  ineffable,  so  that  he  fell  unawares  into  the  paradox  of 
a  telf'Cootradiction  T 


i6o  GREED  OF  GAIN.  [pab.  a  xxvil 

And  how  in  such  a  vessel  Time  apart 

Hath  set  its  roots,  its  foliage  in  the  rest. 

Will  now  be  clearer  to  thy  searching  heart  uq 

0  greed  of  gain,  which  mortals  hast  opprest 

Beneath  thy  weight,  that  no  one  hath  the  power 
To  raise  his  eyes  above  thy  billows'  crest  1 

The  will  in  men  may  put  forth  fairest  flower^ 

But  ever-dropping  rain  at  last  doth  turn  us 

The  true  plums  into  wildlings  hard  and  sour. 

In  tender  children  only  we  discern 

Or  innocence  or  faith ;  then  each  doth  flee, 

Ere  yet  the  doMm  to  clothe  the  cheeks  doth  learn. 

One  keeps  his  fasts  in  prattling  infancy,  uo 

Then,  with  tongue  loosed,  will  food  devour  apace, 
In  any  month,  of  any  quality. 

Another,  while  he  prattles,  has  the  grace 

To  hear  and  love  his  mother ;  speech  being  clear, 

He  fain  would  see  her  in  her  burial-place.  us 

So  black  becomes  the  skin,  that  did  appear 
At  first  so  white  to  see,  in  that  fair  child 
Of  him  who  quits  the  eve  and  morn  doth  bear. 

Thou,  that  thou  wander  not  in  wonder  wild, 

Reflect  that  earth  has  none  to  guide  as  king,  im 

And  so  the  race  of  man  stray8^aUJ[)eguiled. 

But  ere  that  January  pass  to  spring. 

Through  that  small  hundredth  men  neglect  below, 
These  higher  spheres  shall  with  loud  bellowings  ring ; 

118  Time  was  the  measure  of  motion,  and  the  roots  of  time  are  found,  not  as  convenience 
has  led  men  to  find  them,  in  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  in  that  ai  the  Priuittm 
McbiU.    Time  ends  there,  as  space  also  ends. 

121  It  is  almost  a  relief  from  these  transcendental  speculations  to  pass  to  an  ethical,  even  a 
homiletic,  thought. 

134  The  words  are  as  an  echo  of  Rom.  vii.  i8,  Isai,  v.  1-4.  The  continual  rain  b  the 
ever-renewed  prompting  of  the  lower,  selfish  nature.  In  children  (Dante's  dogmatic  theory 
would,  I  conceive,  warrant  his  saying  what  he  does  even  of  unbaptized  childr^)  there  may 
be  some  trace  of  faith  and  innocence,  but  they  vanish  as  childhood  vanishes.  Comp.  Men. 
i.  XI-X3. 

UO  The  examples  of  corruption  are  found  in  the  two  regions  of  duties  which  we  have  learnt 
to  call  positive  and  moral.  The  boy  fasts  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  ;^  the  man  eats  flesh  all 
througn  Lent.  The  boy  keeps  the  fifth  commandment ;  the  man  wishes  his  mother  in  the  grave. 

IM  The  "  white  skin  "  is  commonly  expounded  of  human  nature,  thought  of,  as  in  C  xxiL 
X 16,  as  the  daughter  of  the  sun.  So  m^ Mon.  i.  x  x  man  is  described  as  ^^filius  calV  (Par,  xxii. 
X  x6 ).  The  inteipretation  which  sees  in  the  whole  passage  a  comparison  of  man's  nature  to  the 
moon  as  the  sun  s  daughter  is  not,  I  think,  tenable. 

IM  The  complaint  reminds  us  of  the  Monarchid  (passim)  fOt  Conv.  iv.  9 ;  Purg.  vi  9a. 
There  was  no  one  to  govern  the  Church,  for  John  XXII.  (or  Boniface  VIII.  if  we  take  the 
ideal  date)  was  not  a  true  Pope  ;  no  one  to  govern  the  Empire,  for  Albert  never  entered  ItaJy 
{Purg.  vL  97),  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  Henry  VII.'s  successor,  was  following  his  example. 

14S  The  astronomer,  in  a  passage  strikingly  parallel  with  Roger  Bacon  (C7/.  Tert.  c.  54)  * 
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The  tempest  fierce,  that  seemed  to  move  so  slow,  145 

Shall  whirl  the  poops  where  now  the  prows  we  see, 
So  that  the  fleet  shall  on  its  right  course  go, 

And,  following  on  the  flower,  the  true  fruit  be/' 


CANTO  XXVIII. 

Tkt  CaAral  Sun — Tke  Bierarehy  of  Angela  in  coneentrie  Circles, 

When,  as  against  man's  life  of  miseries, 

The  truth  had  been  unfolded  to  mine  eye 

By  her  who  doth  my  mind  imparadise, 
As  one  who  in  a  mirror  doth  espy 

The  flame  of  candle  that  behind  him  burns,  s 

Ere  he  has  it  in  sight  or  phantasy. 
And  then,  to  see  if  true  the  mirror,  turns. 

And  sees  that  it  is  with  the  image  wed, 

As  music  that  to  fit  the  metre  learns. 
So  in  my  mind  what  then  I  did  is  read,  10 

As  on  those  beauteous  eyes  I  fixed  my  gaze, 

Whence  Love  made  cords  by  which  my  soul  was  led. 

MCet  die  defects  of  the  Julian  Calendar.  The  annual  error  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  day 
bad  thrown  the  Calendar  out  of  gear  by  ten  days.  Gregory  XII.  reformed  it  in  1583,  and  the 
cbaagtt  was  adopted  in  Englana  in  177a.  Here  the  prophecy  looks  to  a  more  remote  future 
than  was  Dantes  wont,  the  limit  which  he  sets  extending,  if  we  take  his  words  literally,  to 
ntll^ugh  three  thousand  years. 

^  When  the  fleet  is  sailing  in  a  wrong  direction,  the  pilots  must  reverse  their  course  to 
hna^  them  to  the  haven  where  they  would  be.  All  systems  of  government  that  Dante  saw 
wquutd  that  change.  Then  thero  should  be  no  more  the  spectacle  of  promise  without  per- 
fonnaDoe,  flowen  without  fruit. 

'  The  wosd  "  imparadise  "  is  noticeable  as  having  been  reproduced  by  Milton  (P.  L,  iv. 

*  The  comparison  within  comparison  suggests  the  studies  both  in  optics  and  music  in 
vfaidi  Dante  delighted.  He  recognises  an  identity  of  law  between  the  correspondence  of  the 
reflection  to  the  flame  and  of  music  to  metre.  ^  We  are  reminded  of  Bacon's  question  of  "  Is  the 
ddi^  of  the  quavering  upon  a  stop  in  music  the  same  with  the  playing  of  the  light  upon 
the  water  ?"  (Adtr.  bk.  1.  Ivffrkst  L  p.4  5,  ed.  1753).  Dante  sets  forth  his  own  experience  as  he 
psed  on  the  eyes  of  Beatrice,  and  saw  that  tney  mirrored  the  new  Heaven  {y<Hume,  as  in  C. 
niii  xxaX  tc,  the  Empyrean.  He  sees  at  once  a  point  infinitely  small  and  infinitely  bright, 
the  svmbolic  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  round  it,  beginning  at  a  distance  like  tnat 
vhioi  parts  the  moon  from  its  halo,  are  nine  concentric  drcles  of  fire,  revolving,  the  nearest  with 
a  motion  as  swift  as  that  of  the  Frimum  MobiU^  the  others  with  a  speed  and  a  brightness 
diminishing  as  their  distance  from  the  centre  increased.  These,  as  we  learn  from  II.  98- 
IS9,  answer  to  the  nine  orders  of  the  hierarchy  of  Heaven.  I'he  order  is,  it  will  be  noted, 
the  mverae  of  that  of  the  actual  cosmos  as  represented  in  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy*  There 
the  smallest  sphere,  that  of  the  moon,  nearest  the  earth,  was  the  slowest  in  its  motion  ;  here 
that  which  is  nearest  to  the  First  Cause  as  its  centre  is  the  swiftest.  The  poet's  mind  seeks  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  contrast.  Was  not  this  which  he  looked  on  the  "  idea  "  in  the 
Platonic  sense,  the  archetype  of  the  visible  creation  T  Why  was  the  copy  so  unlike  the  pattern  ? 
Dante  may  have  had  Hugti  of  St.  Viaor  {CaL  Hitr,  c.  15)  in  his  thoughts. 

▼OL.  IL  L 
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And  as  I  turned  me,  and  mine  eyes  did  raise 

To  that  which  meets  them  in  the  circling  sphere, 
Whene'er  we  have  clear  vision  of  its  ways,  ^ 

I  saw  a  point  so  radiant  appear, 

So  keenly  bright,  it  needs  must  be  the  eye 
Should  shrink  and  close  before  its  brightness  clear. 

The  smallest  star  which  from  the  earth  we  spy 

A  moon  would  seem,  with  it  set  side  by  side,  » 

As  star  may  be  compared  with  star  on  high. 

At  such  a  distance  as  a  halo  wide 

Doth  compass  round  the  light  that  paints  its  hue, 
When  mist  that  forms  it  is  least  rarefied. 

Thus  round  the  point  a  circle  came  in  view  » 

Of  fire,  so  swift  that  it  would  leave  behind 
The  sphere  that  swiftest  doth  its  course  pursue. 

And  this  within  a  second  was  confined, 

That  by  a  third,  that  by  a  fourth  again, 

That  by  a  fifth,  round  which  a  sixth  did  wind .  » 

Then  came  a  seventh,  so  wide  in  its  domain 

That  Juno's  herald,  though  full  span  it  won, 
Would  fail  its  wide-spread  circuit  to  contain ; 

So  too  the  eighth  and  ninth,  and  each  did  run 

More  slowly  round  as  it  was  far  away,  » 

As  measured  by  its  number,  from  the  One. 

And  that  had  flame  the  clearest  in  its  ray 

Which  was  least  distant  from  the  pure  spark's  light, 
Because,  I  deem,  more  in  its  Truth  it  lay. 

My  Lady,  who  beheld  my  doubting  plight,  «o 

Yearning  to  know,  said :  "  From  that  point  depends 
All  Heaven,  yea,  and  Nature,  depth  and  height. 

That  circle  see  which  nearest  to  it  bends, 
And  know  its  motion  is  thus  hurried  on 
By  the  hot  love  which  spur  to  impulse  lends."  « 

S3  The  messenger  of  Juno  is,  of  course,  Iris,  the  rainbow  (jCh,  iv.  693 ;  Met.  i.  370.  xi. 
585).  The  largest  rainbow,  if  one  could  imanne  it  completing  its  circle,  would  be  small  as 
compared  with  the  seventh  circle,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  were,  of  course,  wider  stilL  For 
anotner  rainbow  comparison  see  Pur^.  xx'i.  50. 

V  Dante  jesses  that  the  brightness  of  the  innermost  drde  arises  from  its  sharing  more 
than  others  m  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  Beatrice  confirms  his  conjecture  oy  the 
statement  that  he  is  looking  on  the  centre  from  which  all  Heaven  and  Nature  dq>end.  The 
words  are  an  actual  quotation  from  Arist.  Met.  ii.  7. 

tf  In  the  physical  cosmos  the  Primum  Mobile  moves  with  a  marvellous  velocity  through 
its  intense  desire  to  unite  itself  with  the  calm  motionless  Elmpyrean,  which  is  the  dwelling- 
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And  I  to  her :  "  If  our  world  did  but  run 

With  order,  as  I  see  these  wheels  go  round, 
I  were  content  with  knowledge  I  have  won ; 

But  in  the  world  of  sense  we  still  have  found 

The  circles  tending  more  to  grow  divine,  so 

The  farther  they  recede  from  central  ground. 

Wherefore,  to  satisfy  this  wish  of  mine 
In  this  shrine  wondrous  and  angelical, 
Which  hath  but  light  and  love  for  boundary  line, 

I  needs  must  hear  how  thus  it  doth  befall,  55 

The  copy  and  the  pattern  differ  so ; 
For  to  myself  'tis  fruitless  wonder  all." 

"If  thine  own  fingers  scanty  skill  shall  show 

Such  knot  to  loose,  it  should  not  wonder  wake. 

So  hard  for  want  of  trying  doth  it  grow."  eo 

Thus  far  my  Lady ;  then  she  said  :  "  Kow  take 

That  which  I  tell,  if  thou  would'st  have  thy  will, 
And  thereupon  thy  wits  more  subtle  make. 

The  spheres  corporeal  more  or  less  space  fill, 

According  to  the  more  or  less  of  might  es 

Which  throughout  every  portion  worketh  still. 

A  greater  bliss  doth  greater  good  requite. 

And  greater  bliss  a  greater  frame  must  show. 
If  all  its  parts  attain  their  fullest  height 

So  this  which  sweepeth  all  the  spheres  below,  70 

As  it  moves  onward,  answers  to  the  sphere 
Which,  loving  most,  most  fully  too  doth  know. 

place  of  God  ^Cmv.  u.  4).  In  the  spiritual  cosmos  love  is  also,  in  like  manner,  the  cause  of 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  innermost  circle  of  the  Seraphim,  who  excel  in  love  and  are  nearest 
to  the  Divine  Presence. 

*  So  in  C  xxvii.  x  xa.  The  Love  and  Light  of  the  Empyrean  encompass  the  PHmum  Mobile. 
Here  God,  who  is  Light  and  Love,  is  the  only  limit  01  the  Heaven,  which  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  words,  an  axigelic  Temple. 

*  The  prphlem  has  been  already  stated  in  the  note  on  1.  9.  There  is  apparently  a  half- 
coosdous  pride  in  the  subtlety  that  can  state  such  a  problem,  which  seems  at  first  insoluble, 
because  none  have  tried  to  solve  it.  The  words  contain,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  key  to  much 
that  seems  to  us  most  wonderful  in  the  supersubtle  speculation  of  Aquinas  or  Dionysius. 

M  The  solution  is  given  almost  as  a  revelation  of  the  higher  wisdom.  The  relation 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  material  worlds  is  that  of  an  inverted  order.  In  the  latter, 
greater  perfection  r^wres  greater  expansion,  and  so  the  Primum  Mobile  corresponds  to  the 
drcle  01  the  Seraphim  who  love  God  best  and  know  Him  most  perfectly.  See  note  on  I.  43. 
That  key  being  given,  the  problem  ispractically  solved,  and  the  same  correspondence  is  to 
be  traced  in  die  remaining  circles.  The  questioner  has  to  look  to  the  virtue,  the  distinguish  • 
log  character,  of  each  circle  of  the  angelic  hierarchy.  The  English  reader  may  be  referred 
once  more  to  Fr.  Bacon  {Adv,  B,  i.,  Works,  vol  i.  p.  19,  ed.  1753)  for  an  interesting  parallelism 
lo  Daaute's  new. 
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Wherefore,  if  thon  survey  with  vision  clear 
The  virtue,  not  the  semblance  that  we  see, 
Of  these  substantial  forms  which  round  appear,  n 

Thou'lt  see  a  wondrous  correspondency 

Of  more  with  greater,  less  with  smaller  here, 
And  every  heaven  with  its  Mind  agree." 

As  clear  and  calm  the  a^'rial  hemisphere 

Shineth,  when  Boreas  from  that  cheek  doth  blow  » 

Whence  with  a  gentler  force  his  breezes  veer, 

So  that  it  clears,  and  bids  the  cloud-rack  go 

Which  erst  obscured  it,  and  the  sky  smiles  bright 
With  all  the  beauties  that  its  regions  show. 

So  was  I  then,  when  me  to  help  aright  » 

My  Lady  thus  took  thought  with  her  clear  speech. 
And  Truth,  like  star  in  heaven,  was  full  in  sight. 

And  when  those  words  of  hers  their  goal  did  reach. 
As  molten  iron  sparkleth  all  around. 
So  sparkled  then  those  circles  all  and  each ;  » 

And  every  spark  did  more  and  more  abound 
In  fiery  light,  and  so  their  number  grew 
Beyond  the  "  chess-board's  doubling  "  problem's  bound. 

^  The  wind  that  clears  the  sky  from  mists  is  the  north-east,  as  less  storm^r  than  that  which 
hlows  from  the  north-west ;  the  Thracian  breezes,  which  are  the  companions  of  spring  of 
Hon  Od.  i.  as,  ix,  iv.  xa,  a ;  Virg.  jEn.  xii.  365.  So,  with  Dante,  were  the  mists  of  doabt 
driven  away  by  the  truth  thus  revealed  to  him.    Comp.  Boeth.  i.  2. 

*i  The  angelic  orders  rejoice  in  the  truth,  and  show  their  joy  by  a  new  bri^tness,  shown 
by  countless  sparkles. 

^^  The  doubling  of  the  chess,  sc.  the  raising  it  to  the  63rd  power,  rises  out  of  the  story  that 
the  inventor  of  the  game  asked  for  his  reward  one  grain  of  wheat  for  the  first  square  oi  the 
chess-board,  two  for  the  second^  and  so  on  ^  the  result  being  z8,446,7444.,073,709,ssx,6x5  (Scart.) 
The  problem,  like  the  game  itself,  is  said  to  have  come  from  India,  out  when  or  how  the 
gMme  passed  into  Europe  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  say.  A  treatise.  Solatium  Ludi 
Scacchorum^  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Jacopo  Dacciesole  before  zaoo,  and  Hyde 
(Nistoria  Scacckiludii,  1694)  quotes  some  Saxon  verses  in  which  it  b  named,  which  would 
imply  that  it  was  known  at  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  first  Crusade.  It  appears  in 
Chaucer,  Book  of  the  Duchesses  where  we  have  the  description  of  a  game  at  chess  oetween 
Man  and  Fortune,  in  which  the  former  b  checkmatea,  and  in  the  Romanct  qf  King 
Alisaunder^  1.  aoo6  (after  a.d.  1300).  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  game  in 
Italy  by  the  fact  tnat  in  a.d.  X367  a  Saracen  chess-player  came  to  Florence,'  who^  in  the  Palace 
of  the  People  and  in  the  presence  of  Guido  Novello,  carried  on  three  games  simultaneously 
with  the  best  players  of  the  city,  looking  onl}^  at  one ;  won  two  of  diese,  and  got  a  drawn 
game  in  the  third  Ujfalisp.  c  189).  In  13x2  Richard  of  Camino  was  assassinated  as  he  was 
playing  at  chess  (C.  ix.  50  fu)  One  wonders  (i)  whether  Dante  played  chess  as  well  as 
worked  the  suin,  and  (a)  whether  he  got  at  his  result  with  Roman  or  Arabic  numerals, 
by  simple  multiplication  and  addition,  or  by  the  algebraic  formula  of  geometrical  progres- 
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sion  S  =  a   —-^    The  Arabic  numerals  and  the  abbreviated  methods  of  Algebra  had  been 

introduced  into  Europe  by  Leonardo  Bonacci  of  Pisa  in  hb  Liber  Abaci^  circ.  xaoa,  and  both 
Gerbert  (Pope  Sylvester  II.)  and  Robert  GrossetSte  are  credited  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  latter,  lliey  occur  in  a  MS.  in  C.  C.  C  Cambridge  of  1330,  are  named  in  Chaucer's 
Drenu  in  1375  as  still  "new."  Merchants'  accounts  were  kept  in  Roman  numerals  till  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century  (Peacock  in  Encyc.  Metrop,  art.  AritAmetic),    The  result  of  the 
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And  then  from  choir  to  choir  Hosannas  flew 

To  that  fixed  Point  which  keepeth  every  one,  95 

And  will  keep  ever,  in  its  Ubi  true ; 

And  she,  who  saw  what  thoughts  of  douht  had  won 

Power  o'er  my  mind,  said :  "  These,  the  circles  prime. 
The  Seraphim  and  Chenihim  have  shown. 

As  if  constrained,  they  speed  in  such  quick  time  100 

To  be  as  like  the  Point  as  they  may  be. 
And  their  power  varies  with  their  sight  sublime. 

Those  other  Loves,  which  moving  round  we  see, 
Are  known  as  Thrones  of  God's  face  manifest, 
And  so  they  close  the  first  trine  company.  103 

And  thou  should'st  know  that  all  are  so  far  blest 
As  doth  their  vision  in  the  abyss  descend 
Of  Truth,  wherein  each  intellect  finds  rest 

Hence  may  be  seen  how  bliss  attains  its  end, 

Founded  on  that  one  single  power  of  sight,  no 

And  not  on  love,  which  after  doth  attend. 

And  of  that  power  to  see,  the  standard  right 

Is  merit,  child  of  God's  grace  and  good- will ; 
Thus  they  advance  from  step  to  step  of  height. 

SDm  mi^t  well  seem  the  symbol  of  the  innnmerable  company  of  the  angels.  The  fact  that 
all  the  statues  of  the  west  Iront  of  Wells  Cathedral  north  of  the  west  door  are  marked  with 
Arabic  numerals,  while  those  on  the  south  are  marked  with  Roman,  may  indicate  either  the 
first  introduction  of  the  former  or  the  contemporaneous  use  of  the  two  (Trans.  ofSom,  A  rck. 
Sac.  xiac  p.  4a). 

M  And  from  all  that  company  there  comes  the  loud  Hosanna.  That  centre,  the  Light  and 
Love  which  God  is,  keeps  them  each  in  his  rank.  So  they  have'^been  since  their  creation  ; 
so  they  shall  be  to  eternity. 

*B  The  classification  is^  mainly  based  upon  the  treatise  De  Calesti  HierarchiA^  which 
bares  the  name  of  Dionynus  the  Areopagite.  There  are  three  main  orders,  each  with  three 
sab-sections.  Aquinas  {^umnt.  L  xo8,  z-8)  follows  Dionysius  as  Dante  does  here.  A  some- 
what different  grouping  u  given  by  Ot^warj  the  Great  (Horn,  in  Evttnr,  3^),  and  again  by 
Dante  himself  m  Conv,  ii.  6.  It  is  not,  1  think,  worth  while  to  tabulate  the  different  arrange, 
ments.  Comp.  D.  C.  A.  art  Angels;  D.  C.  o.  art.  Angels  and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite; 
and  Westcott's  art.  on  Dumysins  in  Cont,  Rev,  vol.  ▼.  The  question  whether  St.  Paul's 
enumeration  in  Rom.  vilL  38,  Eph.  i.  ax,  C^.  i.  16,  iu  15,  impues  the  classification  which 
was  afterwards  developed  from  it,  belongs  to  Biblical  exegesis  rather  than  to  that  of  Dante. 

*  The  Sexaphim  and  Cherubim,  differing  in  that  the  former  excel  in  love  and  the  other  in 
knowledge,  are  alike  in  this,  that  otch  deures  to  be  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  what  it  knows 
and  loves. 

IM  Xbe  Thrones  are  those  who  are  mirrors  of  the  Divine  Mind  in  its  fulness  (C.  ix.  6z),  and 
are  therefore  the  spirits  through  whom  it  executes  its  judgments,  on  which  its  glory  rests. 
The  bliss  of  each  of  the  three  ranks  is  perfect  in  kind,  though  it  may  differ  in  its  degree. 

^^  The  definition  is  thoroughly  Aristotelian.^  Perfect  happiness  (cv^aifioiaa)  is  a  con> 
templative  energy.  The  subtlety  of  the  scholastic  mind  had  raised  the  question  whether  this 
was  a  sufficient  accoimt  of  the  blessedness  of  the  angelic  spirits,  and  some,  e.g.  Scotus,  placed 
that  blessedness  in  the  fruition  of  the  love  of  God.  Dsmte,  following  Aquinas  {Summ.  i. 
9.  3,  x-6 ;  iii.  SuppL  9a,  z-3),  treats  the  love  of  God  as  a  sequence  and  supplement  of  the 
knowledge. 

lU  The  law  that  the  vision  of  God  varies  in  its  clearness  according  to  the  merits  of  those 
who  contemplate  it  is  a  general  one,  and  holds  good  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  as 
well  as  of  the  angels. 
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The  other  Triad,  which  doth  burgeon  still  lu 

In  this  eternal  spring,  which  no  blast  drear 
Despoils  when  Aries  comes  with  night-frost  chill, 

For  ever  warbles  forth  Hosanna  clear, 

With  triple  songs  that  echo  in  the  three 

Great  ranks  of  joy  where  they  intrined  appear.  i» 

Three  hosts  divine  are  in  this  hierarchy — 

Dominions  firsts  then  those  as  Virtues  known, 
Then  Powers,  that  fill  the  third  place  in  degree. 

Then  in  the  twain  whose  dance  is  last  but  one. 

Archangels,  Principalities,  wheel  round,  i» 

And  sports  of  Angels  have  the  last  place  won. 

These  orders  all  with  upward  gaze  are  found, 

And  downward  so  prevail  that  each  doth  draw, 
And  each  is  drawn,  to  God  in  love  profound. 

And  Dionysius  with  such  yearning  awe  i» 

These  orders  gave  himself  to  contemplate, 
That  he,  as  I,  assigned  their  names  and  law ; 

But  Gregory  from  him  did  separate ; 

And  80  when  he  in  Heaven  had  oped  his  eyes, 

He  smiled  at  that  his  notion  of  our  state.  us 

And  let  it  not,  I  pray,  thy  mind  surprise 

That  mortal  man  should  utter  truth  so  deep; 
For  ho  who  saw  it  taught  in  wondrous  wise 

Full  many  a  truth  which  these  our  circles  keep." 

lu  The  second  triplet  includes  the  Dominations,  Virtues,  and  Powers.  They  rejoice  in 
an  eternal  spring,  which  is  not  changed,  as  the  earthly  spring  changes^  with  the  order  of  the 
seasons.  When  Aries  is  seen  by  night,  i.e..  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  no  winter  passes 
over  its  Hosanna  chant,  as  on  earth  over  tne  green  fields.  The  verb  which  Dance  uses, 
sverna.  literally  "  gets  out  of  winter,"  "unwinters  "  (if  we  may  coin  the  word),  had  come  to 
be  used  of  the  song  of  birds  in  spring-time. 

121  The  term  Dee,  literally  goddesses,  is  used,  like  "gods"  in  Ps.  Ixxxil.  6  and  John  x.  35, 
for  those  who  are,  in  the  measure  of  their  capacity,  sharers  in  the  Divine  Nature. 

U4  The  Principalities  and  Archangels  are,  as  tt  were,  the  subalterns  of  the  army  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth,  the  rank  and  file  of  which  is  made  up  of  angels. 

i'<^  Speculative  critics  (r.^..Tagliazucchi,  a  mathematician  of  Turin)  have  found  in  this  line 
an  anticipation  of  Newton's  theory  of  universal  attraction.  They  forget  that  Dante  is  describe 
ing  the  spiritual,  not  the  material,  universe. 

130  The  difference  between  Gregory  and  Dionysius  was  that  the  former  inverted  the  relative 
positions  of  the  Principalities  and  Virtues,  putting  Powers  in  the  first  class,  Principalities  in 
the  second,  Thrones  in  the  third.  So  Dante  had  himself  done  {Cohv.  ii.  6)  at  a  time  when 
he  cared  less  for  the  authority  of  Aquinas  than  he  did  when  he  wrote  the  Pamdisi.  He 
smiles,  as  it  were,  like  Gregory,  at  his  former  error. 

IS^  The  words  of  9  Cor.  xii.  4  were  supposed  to  include  a  complete  vision  of  the  heavenly 
hosts,  which  St.  Paul,  in  his  turn,  was  believed  to  have  revealed  to  the  Areopagite. 
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CANTO  XXIX. 

Beatrice  on  the  Creation  and  FaU  ofAngdt,  and  on  the  Faults  and  FoUies 

ofPreaeherL 

When  both  the  children  of  Latona  old, 

In  ahelter  of  the  Bam  and  of  the  Scales, 
The  zone  of  the  horizon  doth  enfold, 

As  is  the  time  when  from  those  balanced  scales 

They  part,  both  one  and  other,  from  their  place,  s 

Till,  changing  hemisphere,  the  balance  fails. 

So  long,  with  look  which  winning  smile  did  grace, 
Was  Beatrice  silent,  looking  still 
Upon  the  Point  which  I  was  weak  to  face. 

Then  she  began :  '*  I  speak,  nor  ask  thy  will  10 

What  thou  would'st  know,  for  I  have  seen  it  there 
Wherein  each  ttbiy  qttando,  centres  stilL 

Not  that  He  sought  a  greater  good  to  share — 
That  might  not  be — ^but  that  His  glory  great 
Might,  as  it  shines,  the  name  *  I  AM '  declare,  is 

In  His  eternity,  His  timeless  state, 

Beyond  all  grasp  of  thought,  as  seemed  Him  right, 
The  Eternal  Love  in  new  loves  did  dilate. 

Not  that  He  lay  before  in  sleep  of  nighty 

For  no  Before  or  After  did  precede  20 

God's  moving  on  the  waters  in  His  might. 

Matter  and  form  together  did  proceed. 

In  purest  state,  to  act  which  could  not  err, 
As  three-stringed  bow  sends  forth  a  triple  reed. 

Ul  After  Dante's  fashion,  the  simple  fact  that  Beatrice  was  silexit  for  an  instant,  as  lone  as 
it  takes  for  sun  or  moon  to  rise  above  or  sink  below  the  horizon,  is  described  in  a  somewhat 
complicated  fashion.  The  sun  and  moon  aie  represented  at  the  moment  of  the  equinox,  the 
former  in  Aries,  the  latter  in  Libra. 

'  Beatrice  sees  the  unspoken  thoughts  of  Dante  in  the  mirror  of  the  Divine  Mind,  which  is 
the  ground  of  all  space  and  time.  Tnose  thoughts  are^  questions  such  as  Aquinas  had  asked 
and  answered  (Summ.  i.  60-63)  as  to  the  nature,  creation,  and  function  of  angels. 

U  The  first  <^  the  questions  was  one  which  had  largely  occupied  the  minds  of  the  school' 
mea  What  motive  led  the  Divine  Mind  to  break,  as  it  were,  the  silence  of  eternity  by  the 
act  of  creation  T  He  was  bound  by  no  chain  of  necessity ;  He  could  not  add  to  Hi.s  own  perfec- 
tion. It  was,  therefore^^  that  He  might  manifest  His  glory,  the  glory  of  the  I  AM,  to  others. 
So  Aquinas  (c.  Gent,  li.  46).  In  eternity,  outside  the  conditions  of  time  and  space,  the 
Eternal  Love  was  pleased  to  reveal  Himself  in  new  loves.  It  was  not  as  if  he  nad  been 
inactive  before  creation,  for  in  eternity  there  is  no  before  or  after.  So  Aquinas  {Summ,  i. 
xo,  i)  and  Augustine  iConff.  xi.  13).  Those  distinctions  of  time  and  space  began  when  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  (t7/».  i.  a),  for  time  is  the  measure  of 
motion. 

H  The  image  is  taken  from  the  crossbows  of  ancient  warfare,  which  discharged  three 
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And  as  in  amber,  glass,  or  crystal  clear  » 

So  shines  a  ray,  that  from  its  first  descent, 

Till  all  is  bright,  no  interval  is  there, 
Tlxns  from  its  Lord  the  tri-formed  effluence  sent 

Flashed  into  being  once,  and  once  for  all. 

Nor  did,  as  it  began,  degrees  present.  » 

Order  and  form  as  concreate  did  fall 

With  substances,  and  those  were  as  the  crown 

Which  purest  act  did  into  being  calL 
Mere  potency  is  seated  lowest  down, 

And  potency  and  act  unite  midway,  » 

And  how  to  disunite  is  known  to  none. 
Angels  were  made  by  God,  did  Jerome  say. 

Long  tract  of  ages  ere  in  order  next 

The  other  world  was  started  on  its  way ; 
But  this  is  writ  in  many  a  sacred  text  ^ 

Of  writers  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  did  teach ; 

If  there  thou  seek,  thou  wilt  not  be  perplex'd. 
And  Keason  too  the  same  belief  doth  reach, 

Which  scarce  could  suffer  that  the  powers  that  move 

Should  lack  completeness  that  belongs  to  each.  tf 

Now  know*st  thou  when  and  where  these  forms  of  love 

Were  made,  and  how  ;  so  thus  are  quenchM  well 

In  thy  desire  three  fires  that  burnt  to  prove. 


arrows  at  once.  Here  the  three  arrows  are  (x)  pure  matter,  the  groundwork  of  the  viable  crea- 
tion ;  (2)  pure  form  or  spirit,  the  angelic  orders ;  (3)  the  ordered  cfismas^Kad  spedally  man, 
as  uniting  both  the  elements  ?  And  this  creation  was  instantaneous.  The  whole  uniYene 
flashed,  as  it  were,  into  existence  instantaneously,  as  a  ra^  passes  through  crystaL  The 
imagery  reminds  us,  like  C.  ii.  97^x05,  of  the  student  of  expenmental  optics. 

SI  In  that  creation  the  angels,  as  pure  form,  t.e.  spirit^  held  the  highest  place  (Pur^,  ^^zj^ 
Pure  matter  or  potency,  as  capable  of  hisher  possioilitics  of  Nature,  held  the  lOwesL  Toe 
visible  cosmos,  animate  and  inanimate,  held  the  intermediate  place. 

^  Dante,  as  a  disciple  of  Aquinas,  who  asserts  the  simultaneousness  of  the  creatioD  of  the 
whole  universe,  incluaing  the  angels  (Summ.  i.  6i>  3)1  places  his  authority  above  that  of  St. 
Jerome,  who  had  incidentally  taught  (in  a  note  on  Tit.  u  2)  that  the  latter  had  been  created 
ages  before  the  creation  of  the  matmal  universe.  Comp.  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  Summ.  Smit.  IL  i. 

^  The  texts  which  Dante  may  have  had  in  his  mind  are  Gen.  i.  x  (so  AfutM.  Le.);  Eceimt. 
xviii.  I ;  Pt,  civ.  4,  5.  Line  ^x  unplies  the  mediaeval  theory  of  inspiration  as  equivalent  to 
dictation.    The  writers  of  Scripture  were  but  the  penmen  of  the  Spirit. 

tf  An  a  priori  argument  is  added  to  that  from  Scripture.  The  angek  were,  as  in  Cotw.  iL 
5,  Can*,  xiv.  i,  the  movers  of^  the  spheres.  It  was  not  easy  to  concdve  of  their  having 
existed  without  the  function  which  was  the  final  cause  of  their  existence,  and  the  absoiceot 
which  therefore  involved  imperfection. 

^  The  word  "  elect "  u  used  instead  of  "  created."  because  the  faithful  angel»~laithfal  to 
God's  election — are  spoken  of.  The  rebellious  angels  also  had  been  made  with  a  like  election ; 
but  thev  cast  it  away,  as  Christians  cast  away  the  electing  grace  whidi  makes  them  children 
of  God  (£>A.  i.  4  ;  a  Pf*'  >•  xo). 
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Nor  conld'st  thou  numbers  up  to  twenty  tell 
80  soon  as  part  of  that  angelic  host 
Brought  on  your  lower  world  disturbance  fell. 

The  other  part  remained,  and  took  their  post 

With  wondrous  joy,  as  thou  hast  here  beheld. 
And  never  have  their  circling  motion  lost. 

Through  the  accursM  pride  were  they  expelled 
Of  him  whom  thou  hast  looked  upon  below, 
By  all  the  weight  of  all  the  world  fast  held. 

Those  whom  thou  see'st  here  did  their  meekness  show, 
Acknowledging  the  Goodness  that  had  made 
Them  quick  and  prompt  such  mysteries  to  know ; 

And  hence  their  powers  of  vision  were  displayed, 
By  grace  illumined  and  by  merit  too, 
So  that  their  will  in  full  resolve  is  stayed. 

I  would  not  have  thee  doubt^  but  hold  as  true, 
That  in  receiving  grace  comes  merit  high, 
E'en  as  affection  opes  in  measure  due. 

Now,  looking  round  on  this  Consistory, 

Thou  may'st  enough  contemplate,  if  my  speech 
Be  grasped,  without  a  further  commentary. 

But  since  on  earth  the  schools  a  doctrine  teach 
That  the  angelic  nature,  in  its  span. 
To  thought^  and  will,  and  memory  doth  reach. 


*  So  far  three  of  the  questions  had  been  answered.  There  remained  that  which  asked  how 
long  the  rebel  angels  remained  fiauthful  to  their  Maker.  Dante  again  follows  Aquinas  (Summ. 
i.  63,  6)  in  maintaining  that  it  was  all  but  instantaneous.  To  count  from  one  to  twenty  gave 
an  ample  margin  for  Lucifer's  contemi)lation  of  his  own  perfections  {JPurg.  xii.  95),  for  his 
aspiring  to  be  equal  with  God  [Isai.  ziv.  Z2,  13).  for  his  leading  innumerable  other  angels 
into  rebellion.  Milton  seems  to  have  demanded  more  time  for  his  episode  of  the  war  in 
Heaven  </*.  L.  bk.  v.  z.)  The  fall  of  the  angels  (as  in  H.  xxxiv.  Z2z-za6)  disturbed  the  matter 
which  underlies  the  elements  of  the  cosmos, 

^  The  "  art "  which  the  faithful  angels  learnt  was  that  of  contemplating,  praising,  adoring 
God  as  the  centre  of  their  being. 

^  Comp.  H,  xxxiv.  34. 

^  The  proud  self-exalting  angels  fell  to  extremest  degradation.  Those  that  were  more 
modest  owned  that  they  had  nothing  they  had  not  received,  and  therefore  received  more 
illuminating  grace,  and  then,  on  the  theory  of  a  "grace  of  condignity^  or  congniity  "  {Art. 
xiiL),  the  gift  of  perseverance,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  fall  from  their  high  estate.  Grace, 
therefore,  does  not  exclude  merit ;  nay,  rather,  there  is  a  merit  in  the  very  act  of  accepting  it. 
So  the  angels  had,  in  scholastic  language,  merited  their  blessedness  (Aquin.  Summ,  i.  6a, 
84-M>. 

^  The  word  "  consistory  "  had  been  used  in  Pufg.  ix.  24  of  the  deities  of  Olympus.  Here 
it  M  arolied  to  the  *'  general  assembly  "  of  the  saints  and  angels  {//^.  xii.  23).  Comp.  the  use 
QX**cloistor'*»xPwx»  xv.  37,  xxvi.  is8. 

^  The  bold  self'Confidenoe  which  had  led^  Dante  to  challenge  comparison  with  Ovid  and 
Lttoan  (Jf.  XXV.  9^-^)|  almost  to  compete  with  Ezskitl  and  St.  John  m  apocalyptic  imagery 
{^mrg.  xxix.,  xxxuL),  is  with  him  still.    In  one  point  the  scholar  can  correct  the  master,  and 
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More  will  I  speak,  that  thou  may'st  clearly  scan 

The  truth  below  confused  through  want  of  skill, 

In  teachings  thus  ambiguous  in  their  plan.  n 

These  substances,  since  joy  their  life  did  fill 

From  God's  own  face,  their  glance  have  ne'er  let  stray 
From  Him  with  whom  is  nothing  hidden  still ; 

Hence  is  their  vision  never  drawn  away 

By  a  new  object,  nor  need  care  to  take  « 

Facts  to  recall,  because  they  do  not  stay ; 

So  that  below  men  dream,  although  awake. 
Believing,  not  believing,  in  their  speech  : 
This  last  it  is  more  guilt  and  shame  doth  make. 

Not  by  one  path  do  ye  your  wisdom  teach,  » 

As  ye  philosophise ;  so  leads  astray 
The  love  of  show  and  fancy  swaying  each. 

Yet;  e'en  on  this  less  weight  of  scorn  we  lay. 

Here  in  this  Heaven,  than  when  the  Sacred  Book 

Is  thrust  aside  or  made  false  part  to  play.  « 


h«  even  ventures  to  criticise  Aquinas.  That  thinker  had  taught  that  angels  think  and  remember 
as  men  do  {Summ.  i.  54, 55).  Not  so  is  the  poet's  judgment.  ,They  have  no  need,  and  there- 
fore  no  power,  of  memory ;  for  they  see  all  things  in  the  Divine  Mind,  are  mirrors  of  that 
Mind,  and  in  it  there  is  no  past,  and  therefore  no  memory.  No  new  object  can  interrupt  their 
vision  ;  and  there  being  no  mtemiption  of  an  ever-present  perception,  there  can  be  no  memory, 
which  implies  that  interruption.  The  refining  subtlety  of  the  scholastic  mind  may  almost  be 
said  to  ctilminate  in  this  ^>eculative  theory. 

B>  The  j^ssage  finds  a  parallel  in  C.  xiii.  126.  In  this  matter  of  the  memory  of  the  angels 
he  passes  judgment  on  two  classes  of  waking  dreamers.  Some  believe  in  their  own  specu* 
lations,  and  have  no  heretical  animus.  Some  maintain  theories  which  they  do  not  believe,  for 
the  sake  of  startling  men  and  winning  praise  by  paradoxes ;  and  this,  as  of  the  very  essence  of 
heresy,  brines  more  guilt.  We  have  no  adequate  data  for  deciding  what  teachers  Dante  had 
in  view  under  either  category.  The  context  would  seem  to  suggest  that  he  places  Albert  of 
Cologne,  who  also  attributed  memory  to  angels,  and  Aquinas  in  the  former  group.  I  surmise 
that  some  theological  disputants  whom  he  had  encountered  at  Verona,  or,  it  may  be,  Paris, 
came  under  the  heavier  condemnation. 

**  The  condemnation  of  error  is  carried  farther.  Men  were  following  each  his  own 
self-chosen  path,  whereas  there  was  but  one  way  that  led  to  the  one  Truth.  What  a  later 
age  learnt  to  call  Latitudinarianism,  the  belief  that  all  the  wanderings  of  error  will  at  last 
converge  to  truth,  found  no  favour  in  Dante's  eyes.  What  he  saw  in  such  wanderings  was 
the  preference  of  counterfeits  to  reality  ;  above  all,  an  absorbing  egotism.  Some  of  us  are 
perhaps  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  judge  was  altogether  free  from  the  failing  which  he  thus 
condemns  ? 

M  Errors  in  speculative  philosophy  were,  however,  less  evil  than  the  neglect  or  perversioD 
of  Scripture,  and  these,  as  he  listened  to  preachers  in  Verona  or  Ravenna,  seemed  to  him  to 
swarm  on  every  side.  They  dealt  with  it  as  with  any  other  book,  forgetting  that  it  had  been 
bought  with  ihe  blood  of  the  Saints,  and  that  lowliness  in  readins  it  was  the  condition  of 
illumination.  It  grieved  his  soul  to  see  how  it  was  wrested,  what  idle  questions  men  wrangled 
^^V  u*  '  ^^  expounded  it.  Some  explained  the  darkness  at  the  Crucifixion  as  an  eclipse, 
and  then,  contranr  to  the  axiom,  miracula  turn  sunt  multiplicands  prater  uecessitaUm, 
assumed  that  the  full  moon  became  a  new  moon  for  those  three  hours.  That,  of  course,  the 
astronomer-poet  could  not  stand.  Others  maintained  that  the  light  of  the  sun  was  not  only 
intercepted;  over  all  the  land  "  of  Palestine,  but  absolutely  failed,  so  that  there  was  dark- 
ness  in  Spain  and  India,  two  ideal  horizons  of  the  land  hemisphere,  as  well  as  in  Judaea. 
Apparently  Dante  thought  this  an  irrational  extension  of  the  supernatural.  His  own  position 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  one  who  accepts  the  fact  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  con- 
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They  thiiik  not  there  how  much  of  blood  it  took 

To  sow  it  in  the  world,  and  what  high  praise 

Is  his  who  humbly  turns  on  it  to  look. 
For  outward  show  each  one  his  wit  displays, 

His  own  inventions  form  the  preacher's  theme,  95 

And  all  the  Gospel  story  silent  stays. 
Tliis  saith  the  moon  did  intercept  the  gleam 

Of  sunlight  at  the  Christ's  death-agony, 

So  that  to  earth  its  radiance  could  not  stream ; 
This,  that  the  light  itself  was  quenched  on  high,  jqq 

And  so  alike  in  India  and  in  Spain, 

As  with  the  Jews,  such  darkness  met  the  eye. 
Kor  doth  our  Florence  such  a  crowd  contain 

Of  Bindi,  Lapi,  as  are  tales  like  these. 

Which  through  the  year  make  pulpits  ring  again,  105 

So  that  the  lambs,  in  ignorance,  at  ease, 

Turn  from  the  pasture  fed  with  wind  alone. 

Yet  find  in  ignorance  no  excusing  pleas. 
Christ  said  not  to  His  primal  flock,  '  Go  on. 

And  to  the  world  proclaim  an  idle  tale,'  ,10 

But  gave  to  them  the  Truth  as  comer-stone ; 

fesses  his  ignorance  as  to  the  cause.  I  adopt  the  reading  ed  altrt  instead  of  "  e  ntentt^* 
which  finds  favour  with  some  critics  (Benv.,  PhiL)  Here  also  Dante  differs  from  Aquinas 
(Summ,  iiL  44),  and  from  Jerome. 

M9  The  two  names,  Lapo,  short  for  Jacopo,  Bindo,  for  Ildebrando,  are  given,  like  our  Tom 
«nd  Jack,  as  the  commonest  at  Florence.  Perhaps  they  were  so  common  that  they  were 
avoided  by  the  families  whose  names  appear  in  history.  Lapo  Salterello  is  one  instance  of 
the  former  name,  but  I  do  not  recollect  meeting  with  a  Bindo. 

^<^  Like  all  other  men  who  have  their  shore  of  the  prophetic  element  of  character,  Dante 
vexed  his  soul  with  the  thought  of  the  wasted  opportunities  of  the  pulpit.  Profitless  dis- 
cussions  about  things  beyond  the  limit  of  the  knowable,  idle  jests,  and  tales  that  were  "  not 
convenient,"  made  up  a  large  portion  of  the  preaching  that  he  had  heard  in  Italian  cities. 
It  would  be  a  dreary  and  profitless  task  to  coUect  instances  of  this  abuse.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  mediaeval  sermons  will  recognise  the  truth  of  the  description.  I  content 
myself  with  quoting  the^  words  of  another  man  of  genius,  probably  Dante  s  teacher,  on  the 
preaching  of  his  time,  which  he  describes  as  containing  "  nee  sttS/imitas  srrmonis,  nee  sapientia 
magnitudo^  xa/  infinita  puerilis  stultttia  et  vilijieatio  sermonum  Dei."  There  was  ab- 
solutely **nHiia  utiiitas"  in  it.  Of  all  the  preachers  he  had  heard,  one  only  had  reached  at 
once  his  mind  and  his  heart,  and  that  was  Berthold  of  Regensburg,  of  the  Franciscan  Order 
R.  Bacon  (Pp.  Tert.  c.  75,  ad  fin.) 

IW  Were  the  lines  in  Milton's  mind  when  he  wrote  (Lye.  125),  "  The  hungry  sheep  look  up 
and  are  not  fedj"  or  was  the  thought  derived  by  both  from  Ezek,  xxxiv.  3,  or  was  it  in  eacn 
case  a  self  •originated  parable  ? 

"^^  The  ignorance  of  the  flock  was  not  of  the  kind  that  could  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse. 
They  all  had  some  knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  and  the  most  elementary  knowledge  should 
have  taught  them  a  distaste  for  the  rubbbh  whicn  they  heard  from  priests  and  friars. 

IW  We  note  in  the  Italian  "eonvento"  the  recurrence  of  the  idea  as  applied  to  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  (Pur^.  xv.  57,  xxvi.  za8.)  The  preaching  which  He  commended  was  quite 
other  than  that  which  Dante  condemned.  Then  His  preachers  were  champions  of  the  truth, 
fighting  with  shield  and  lance  in  her  defence  {tph.  vi.  13-17). 
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And  with  such  might  it  came  from  organs  frail, 

That,  in  their  warring  for  the  Faith's  clear  light, 
As  shield  and  spear  the  Gospel  did  avail 

Now  is  our  preaching  done  with  jestings  slight  m 

And  mockings,  and  if  men  hut  laugh  agape. 
The  cowl  puf&  out,  nor  ask  men  if  'tis  right ; 

Yet  such  a  hird  doth  nestle  in  their  cape, 

That,  if  the  crowd  heheld  it,  they  would  know 

What  pardons  they  rely  on  for  escape.  i» 

And  thus  such  madness  there  on  earth  doth  grow, 
That,  without  proof  of  any  evidence, 
To  each  Indulgence  eager  crowds  will  flow. 

So  grow  Antonio's  swine  in  corpulence, 

And  others  plenty  who  are  worse  than  swine,  us 

Paying  their  way  with  false,  unminted  pence. 

But  since  we  thus  have  wandered  from  our  line, 

Kow  to  the  straight  path  turn  at  last  thine  eyes, 
Tliat  so  hrief  way  with  shortened  time  comhine. 

116  Of  yore  men  had  preached  that  they  might  draw  tears  of  repentance  from  those  who 
heard  them ;  now  they  were  content  to  excite  laughter,  and  the  swelling  hood  b«aune  a 
symbol  of  the  preacher's  swollen  vanity.  If  these  listening  crowds  could  only  see  the  devil- 
bird  {//.  xxii.  96,  zxxiv.  47)  that  was  nestling  in  the  peak  of  that  hood,  they  would  take 
a  truer  measure  of  the  indulgences  which  the  preacher  offered  them.  Vi//,  (xii.  4)  notices, 
among  the  French  fashions  introduced  into  Florence  in  1343,  the  lengthening  of  the  AeecAttia 
or  peak  of  the  hood  till  it  touched  the  ^und.  He  is  spcucing.  however,  of  lay  costume^  not 
of  that  of  the  friars.  For  once,  in  this  protest  against  indulgences  (then  a  comparatively 
recent  innovation,  introduced  by  Alexander  III.,  115^1x80,  but  first  brought  into  prominence 
by  the  Jubilee  of  Boniface  Vllf.,  1300),  Dante  anticipates  the  language  <»  Luther. 

194  St.  Antony,  the  hermit-saint  of  Egypt  (a.d.  351-3^6),  was  commonly  represented  (as 
in  the  pictures  ot  the  elder  Teniers  and  other  painters)  with  a  pig  at  his  feet,  as  the  symbol 
of  the  unclean  spirit  that  had  tempted^  him ;  and  so  St.  Antony's  pig  had  become  proverbial. 
There  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  special  significance  in  Dante's  use  of  tne  phrase.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century  France  was  ravaged  by  an  epidemic  which  was  Imown 
as  the  Morbus  SiKer,  probably  a  form  of  erysipelas.  The  help  of  St.  Antony  was,  for  some 
reason,  involved  as  a  healer,  and  the  disease  came  to  be  popularly  known  as  St  Antony's 
fire.  A  young  noble,  Gaston  of  Dauphin^  (the  Saint's  body  was  believed  to  be  interred 
in  the  church  of  Motte  St.  Didier,  in  that  province),  who  had  recovered  from  it,  founded 
a  lay  brotherhood  of  St.  Antony  (1095)  for  mmlstering  to  the  sick.  Innocent  III.  conceded 
to  the  brotherhood  the  privilege  ot  building  a  church  in  xao8 ;  Honorius  III.  raised  them 
to  the  position  of  a  monastic  order;  finally,  Bonifoce  VIII.  placed  them,  with  new  jprrvi- 
leges,  under  the  Augustinian  rule  ^Hagenbeicn,  in  Herzog.  Hea/.  EncycL  i.  417).  "The  Order 
b^ame  popular  in  France  and  luily,  and  it  was  a  common  act  of  popular  devotion  to  offer 
swine  to  them,  which  were  known  as  St.  Antony's  pigs,  and  the  term,  oy  a  natural  extension, 
was  applied  to  all  swine  kept  by  monks.  There  is  no  evidence  that  I  know  of  that  the  Ghrder 
had  a  nouse  in  Florence,  but  Sacchetti  [Nov.  ex.)  bears  testimony  to  the  wide  use  of  the 
name  there.  The  fact  that  Boniface  VIII.  had  patronised  the  Order  was  enough,  I  conceive, 
even  if  there  had  not  been  sufficient  reason  for  it  on  other  grounds,  to  lead  Dante  to  hold  up 
its  members  to  opprobrium  as  an  instance  of  monastic  degnulation.  The  pigs,  r.r.,  the  monla 
of  St.  Antony,  ^rew  fat  by  trading  on  the  superstition  of  the  crowd ;  ooncuUnes  and 
others  shared  tneir  ill-gotten  gains,  and  they  paid  for  all  with  indulgences  which  were  of  no 
value,  perhaps  as  issued  without  ade<}uate  authority,  perhaps  as  applied  without  the  implied 
condition  or  repentance.  Those  coins  had  not  come  from  the  mint  of  Christ  and  Hu 
Church. 

"^  From  this  digression,  to  which  Dante  had  been  led  probablv  by  his  indignation 
at  some  specially  tmd  sermon,  he  returns  to  the  problems  connected  with  the  nature  of 
angels.    He  had  already  in  the  squaring  of  the  chess-board  (C.  joviii  93)  ixxlicatcd  his 
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This  order  far  and  wide  so  multiplies  ^ 

From  rank  to  rank,  that  never  speech  might  tell, 
Nor  thought  of  man  unto  their  number  rise. 

And  if  thou  dost  in  Daniel's  vision  spell, 

Thou'lt  see  that,  in  his  thousands  manifold. 

No  number  definite  is  visible.  ^ 

The  primal  light^  whose  rajs  the  whole  enfold, 
In  modes  as  many  is  received  by  each 
As  are  the  splendours  which  thereon  lay  hold. 

Hence,  as  the  affection  follows — so  we  teach — 

Close  on  the  thought,  the  sweetness  of  their  love         ^^ 
Is  hot  or  tepid,  varying  thus  in  each. 

So  see'st  thou  of  the  Power  eteme  above 

The  breadth  and  height,  reflected  o'er  and  o'er 
In  mirrors  where  its  broken  light  doth  rove, 

One  in  itself  remaining  as  before."  ^** 


CANTO  XXX. 

The  Tenth  Heaven— The  Empyreal^— Beatrice  in  Olory—Tke  River  of  Light-- 
The  Flotoen  and  the  Sparla  of  Paixutiee  ~  The  Eternal  RonSenry 
of  Luxemburg. 

Six  thousand  miles  away  perchance  doth  lie 

A  point  where  noon  glows,  and  this  world  doth  throw 
Its  shadow  all  but  horizontally, 


estiinate  of  their  number ;  now  he  refers  to  the  "  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  "  of  Doh. 
viL  10.  The  "  determinate  number"  is  probably  connected  with  an  exposition  of  Lukt  xv.  4 
given  by  St.  Ambrose  and  Theoi^lact.  The  lost  sheep  were  the  human  race ;  the  ninety  •and- 
nine  were  the  unfallen  angeU.  Tneir  number  was  therefore  that  multiple  of  the  whole  family 
of  man  in  all  ages  (Trench,  Parables^  p.  364).  With  this  vras  connected  the  thought  that 
the  **  number  of  the  elect "  was  identical  with  that  of  the  rebel  angels.  Every  angel,  accord* 
lag  to  his  rank  and  order,  reflects  and  perceives  the  Divine  Light  and  Love,  which  vauies 
according  to  the  clearness  of  his  vision,  the  Seraphim  ranking  highest,  as  in  C.  xxviii.  99. 

1  The  simple  fact  of  sunrise  is  described,  after  Dante's  manner  {.Purg.  i.  19,  ix.  z-9,  xix. 
i^),  in  a  somewhat  complicated  fa^ion.  The  circtmiference  of  the  earth  was  reckoned  by 
him  at  about  00,400  miles  {Comf.  iii.  5,  8) ;  therefore,  when  it  b  noon  (the  sixth  hour),  6000 
miles  from  us,  with  us  it  is  the  first  hour  of  morning,  when  the  stars  b^^  to  disappear,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  is  cast  nearly  on  the  plane  on  which  we  stand,  the  sun  bung  on  the 
horixoo.  ^  Even  so  did  the  nine  orders  of  the  angels  vanish  from  the  poet's  esres.  He  turns 
to  Beatrice,  and  she  is  fairer  and  more  glorious  than  ever.  Only  her  Creator  can  comprehend 
all  her  glory ;  and  this  is  because  they  nave  passed  into  the  Emp3rrean  Heaven,  beyond  the 
Prtmum  Mobile^  the  "calm  and  pacific  sphere  which  is  the  abode  of  Cxod  and  of  the  saints  " 
(CMfff.  iL  4). 
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When  the  high  vault  of  HeaTen  to  tia  below 
So  deep  becomes,  that  here  and  there  a  star 
Hides  from  out  ken,  in  this  oni  depth,  its  glow ; 

And  as  the  sun'a  fail  handmaid  comes  from  far 
Advancing,  Heaven  is  closed  to  mortal  e^e. 
Orb  aftor  orb,  e'en  those  that  brightest  are. 

Not  otherwise  did  that  great  Triumph  high, 

That  plays  around  the  point  for  me  too  bright. 
Which,  all-enclosing,  seems  enclosed  to  lie, 

Little  by  little  now  withdraw  its  light ; 
Whence  I  to  tum  to  Beatrice  was  led 
Both  by  my  love  and  loss  of  that  great  sight. 

If  all  that  I  of  her  till  now  have  said 

Were  brought  together  in  one  word  of  praise, 
For  what  came  then  'twere  all  too  feebly  sped. 

The  beauty  that  I  saw  surpassed  all  ways, 
Not  of  our  ken  alone,  but  well  I  trow. 
Its  Maker  only  can  that  joy  appraise. 

At  such  a  pass  my  failure  is,  I  know, 

Far  woise  than  poets,  wrestling  with  their  theme, 
Tragic  or  comic,  e'er  are  wont  to  show. 

For  as  our  sight  is  dazed  by  sunlight  beam, 
So  e'en  to  recollect  that  smile  of  grace 
Makes  all  my  mind  bewildered  as  in  dreauL 

From  the  first  day  I  looked  upon  her  face. 
In  this  our  life,  to  this  my  vision  clear. 
In  line  unbroken  I  my  song  might  trace ; 

But  now  perforce  I  may  not  persevere, 

To  follow  all  her  beauty  with  my  song, 
E'en  as  each  artist  knows  his  limit  near. 


»  The  wordi  an  acDml.  Ff  o  poet  was  ever  lo  ovcnxiwered  by  Ihfl  |;reAlDHs 
Dante  now  felt  him»lf;  but  the  "comic"  prcibably  refen  U>  the  title  he  h 
lem,  uut  the  "  ttagk  "  to  Virgil  (//.  tvi.  iiB,  xx.  mj,  xu.  3>. 


n  We  are  neuins  the  c1o»  of  the  poem,  the  close  also  oT  the  poet'a  life,  and  he  still  falls 
back  on  that  fint  May  mominE,  of  which  he  tells  the  tale  \a  f.  N.s.  a.  All  that  b<  had  (ell 
from  that  day  to  the  prnent  hour  he  had  louthl,  not  altoeethet  in  vain,  tottli,     Now  he 


H  his  highest  ideal  of  perfection 
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Such  as  I  leave  to  some  more  worthy  tongue 

Than  speaketh  through  my  trumpet,  which  doth  lead     35 
To  speedy  close  its  arduous  task  and  long, 

With  mien  and  voice  of  one  well  skilled  to  speed 
In  guidance  she  began :  "  Now  far  above, 
From  widest  orb  we  reach  Heaven's  light  indeed — 

light  of  the  intellect  replete  with  love,  40 

Love  of  true  good  replete  with  perfect  bliss. 
Bliss  that  doth  far  above  all  sweetness  prove. 

Here  shalt  thou  see  both  armies,  that  and  this, 
Of  Paradise,  and  in  the  self-same  guise 
As  thou  shalt  see  when  the  last  Judgment  is."  is 

As  sudden  lightning-flash  upon  our  eyes 
Scatters  the  visual  spirits,  so  that  sight 
Is  gone,  though  clearest  forms  before  us  rise, 

So  round  about  me  shone  a  living  light. 

And  left  me  so  enswathM  in  its  veil  w 

Of  brightness,  that  nought  met  my  gaze  aright 

"  The  love  which  doth  to  calm  this  heaven  prevail 
Such  welcome  ever  gives  to  spirit  new. 
That  for  its  flame  meet  candle  may  not  fail." 

No  sooner  had  within  me  those  words  few  £6 

Found  entrance,  than  I  felt  that  I  arose 
Above  all  virtue  that  before  I  knew. 

And  a  new  power  of  vision  in  me  glows. 
So  that  no  light  can  boast  such  purity, 
But  that  mine  eyes  would  meet  it  with  repose.  eo 

I  saw  a  glory  like  a  stream  flow  by. 

In  brightness  rushing,  and  on  either  shore 

Were  banks  that  with  spring's  wondrous  hues  might  vie. 

^  The  "  more  worthy  tongue  "  is  not  the  voice  of  a  mightier  poet,  but,  as  in  Purg-,  xxx.  23, 
the  trump  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which  will  reveal  the  full  glory  ot  the  saints. 

V  Possibly  "   .  .  .  of  a  leader  freed  from  his  task  "  {Butl.). 

**  The  Empjrean  lies  outside  the^  limitations  of  the  Primum  Mobile^  outside,  therefore, 
the  time  whico  is  the  measure  of  motion.    Light,  love,  joy  are  its  only  elements. 

^  The  two  companies  are  the  spirits  of  the  just  and  the  angels.  The  former  b  to  be  seen 
in  vtsioQ  as  it  will  be  seen  in  the  Last  Day ;  no  longer,  as  before,  simple  forms  of  light  (C  x. 
64,  XXX.  64,  €t  aL\  but  with  human  form  and  features. 

^  The  first  sensation  u  that  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  not  passing  away,  but  enwrapping  the 
seer  as  in  a  robe  of  light.  At  first  he  could  see  nothing  more.  That,  Beatrice  tells  hun,  is 
the  welcome — the  saJutt  (we  note  the  reappearance  of  the  memorable  word  of  the  V.  N.  c 
10,  xi)  which  the  Empyrean  gives  to  those  who  enter  it ;  and  it  fits  the  candle  for  the  flame, 

E'ves,  that  is,  the  strength  required  for  the  new  life,  and  so  the  new-comer  finds  himself  no 
ngor  daziled  even  by  the  clearest  light. 

^  I  have  taken  " ^ti$atf€ru,"  as  in  Pure,  xxviil  51,  in  the  sense  of  "spring-flowers." 
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And  from  that  river  living  sparks  did  soar, 

And  sank  on  all  sides  in  the  flow'rets'  bloom,  « 

Like  precious  rubies  set  in  golden  ore. 

Then,  as  if  drunk  ivith  all  the  rich  perfume, 
Back  to  the  wondrous  torrent  did  they  roll, 
And  as  one  sank  another  filled  its  room. 

"  The  high  desire  that  bums  within  thy  soul  » 

To  gain  full  knowledge  of  the  wondrous  sight, 
More  joy  gives  me  the  more  it  spurns  control 

But  of  this  water  thou  must  drink  aright, 

Ere  thou  canst  slake  thy  strong  desire  to  know." 

So  spake  the  Sun  that  filled  mine  eyes  with  light,         » 

And  then :  "  The  stream,  and  topazes  that  go 

Now  in,  now  out,  and  smile  of  pleasant  flowers. 
Of  their  true  essence  but  dim  preludes  show  : 

Not  that  the  things  are  hard,  but  that  thy  powers 

Of  vision  are  defective  found,  and  weak,  » 

And  ne'er  have  looked  on  glory  such  as  ours." 

There  is  no  babe  who  doth  so  quickly  seek 

His  mother's  breast,  if  he  should  wake,  perchance. 
At  hour  so  late  it  doth  his  custom  break. 

As  I  did,  that  mine  eyes  might  gaze  with  glance  » 

That  better  mirrored,  bending  to  the  wave. 
Which  flows  that  we  in  goodness  may  advance. 

Soon  as  I  did  with  its  clear  waters  lave 
Mine  eyelid's  edge,  to  me  it  did  appear 
As  though  instead  of  length,  a  round  it  gave.  m 

Then,  as  a  crowd  who  masks  of  revel  wear, 

Seemeth  quite  other  than  'twas  wont  to  be. 
When  they  have  laid  aside  their  alien  gear, 

Probably  th«  river  represents  the  grace  and  love  of  God ;  the  ruby-sparks  are  the  angels ;  the 
flowers  on  the  banks  are  the  souls  of  the  righteous ;  the  odours  are  the  *'  sweet  savour  '  of  their 
merits,  and  the^  movements  of  the  sparks  represent  accordingly  the  ministries  of  angels  Co 
those  souls,  ministries  of  joy  and  fellowship,  as  before  of  help  in  conflict.    In  the  symbolism  of 

5 ems  the  topaz  represents  the  twofold  love  of  God  and  man  (Marbodus,  De  GemnnSf  in  Neale's 
iedictoal  Hymns^  p.  65). 

78  Men  must  drink  of  that  river  of  light,  Le.^  of  God's  grace  and  love,  before  their  thirst 
for  truth  {^Purg,  xxi.  x)  can  be  satisfied. 

76  What  is  seen  is  but  the  figure  of  the  Truth,  not  obscure  in  itself,  but  only  through  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  beholder. 

82  Once  more  we  have  one  of  the  poet's  studies  of  child -life  (C  xxiii.  xax,  xxx.  140;  Purg. 
xxiv.  Z08,  xxx.  44).    Comp.  x  Pet.  11.  a. 

90-99  As  the  seer  bathes  his  eves  in  the  illuminating  stream  its  form  changes.    It  becomes 
circular  like  a  rose.    The  sparks  and  flowers  are  seen  to  be  the  two  courts  of  Heaven,  the 
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So  for  me  changed  to  nobler  reyelry 

The  flowers  and  the  sparks,  and  so  I  saw  w 

Both  of  Heaven's  cohorts  manifest  to  me. 

0  glory  of  our  God,  through  which  I  saw 

The  triumph  high  of  that  His  kingdom  true, 
Grant  me  the  power  to  tell  what  then  I  saw  ! 

A  light  there  is  on  high  which  brings  to  view  100 

Him  who  creates  to  those  that  creatures  are, 
Who  only  in  that  vision  peace  ensue ; 

And  then  it  spreads  in  figure  circular 

So  far  and  wide,  that  its  circumference 

To  gird  the  sun  would  be  too  wide  by  far.  \      ws 

All  that  it  shows  is  one  ray's  effluence, 
Reflected  from  the  Primum  Mobile^ 
Which  all  its  life  and  power  deriveth  thence. 

And  as  a  cliff  itself  doth  mirrored  see 

In  lake  that  lies  below,  as  if  it  found  no 

Joy  in  its  wealth  of  flowers  and  many  a  tree. 

So,  standing  o'er  that  light,  all  round  and  round. 
Thousands  I  mirrored  saw  of  every  grade. 
All  who  from  us  their  way  have  thither  wound. 

And  if  the  lowest  rank  such  glory  made,  us 

Think  what  must  be  the  magnitude  immense 
Of  that  bright  Rose  in  furthest  petals  rayed ; 

an^ek  and  the  saints.  To  tell  of  that  vision  he  invokes,  no  longer  Urania  only,  as  in  PurX' 
xxau  41,  or  ^x>l]o,  as  in  C  i.  13,  but  the  very^  splendour  of  God  Himself,  and  emphasises  tne 
^loryof  whathesaw,  as  with  "Christ"  in  C.  zii.  71,  xiv.  104,  xix.  104,  xxxiL  83,  by  the  triple 
Iteration  of  the  same  word  rhyming  with  itself. 

lot  Coaq>.  C  iiL  85,  and  Aug.  Cffmjff^.  i.  x  :  "  Ftcistinos  ad  TV,  ei  inquietutn  est  cor  nostrum 
iatuc  ftquiescat  in  Te. "  That  light  of  God  is  still,  as  in  C.  xxviiL  x6,  the  centre  of  all  blessed- 
ness^ but  as  we  are  in  the  region  of  the  visible  universe^  it  is  seen  no  longer  gathered  into 
apomt  of  infinite  brightness,  but  larger  than  the  sun,  and  its  glory  spreads  forth,  beyond  the 
Primum  Mobile^  in  Uie  Empjrrean,  from  which  that  sphere  derives  its  movement. 

,  ^  What  the  poet  sees  is  the  company  of  saints,  all  who  have  reached  the  Empyrean, 
risng  tior  above  tier,  and  mirzx>red,  as  a  flower-clad  hill  is  mirrored  in  a  lake,  in  tne  light 
below,  which  b  as  the  crystal  sea  of  Rev.  iv.  6.  That  forms  the  golden  centre  of  the  heavenly 
roie,  and  its  petals  axe  the  ranks  of  glorified  saints.  Of  these  he  describes  only  the  lower  ranks, 
the  highest,  nowever,  in  honour,  that  so  men  may  iudge  of  what  the  rest  must  be.  The 
inugery  of  the  rose  was  suggested,  as  some  have  tnought,  by  the  rose-windows  of  Gothic 
cathedrals,  such  as  Dante  may  have  seen  in  France  or  Germany  or  Italy,  or,  as 
others,  by  the  golden  rose  which  the  Popes  gave,  and  still  give,  every  year  to  some  royal 
pcrsooage  whom  thev delight  to  honour  (Church,  Ess.  and  Rev.  p.  81).  A  memorable  sermon 
non  Innocent  III.  (Serm,  xviii.  Opp.  ea.  Migne,  vol.  iv.)  on  such  an  occasion  dwelling  on  the 
mystic  symbolism  of  the  form,  the  colour,  the  fragrance  of  the  rose,  may,  on  this  theory,  have 
suggested  Dante's  "  rose."  The  Papal  rose  is  mentioned  mConv.  iv.  29.  ^  The  former,  how* 
ever,  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  either  explanation  is  required  ;  and 
it  luus  to  be  remembered  that  the  larger  rose-windows,  such  as  those  of  Chartres,  Laon,  and 
Rheims,  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  X4th,  or  to  the  X5th  century,  llie  imagery  might 
^1,  in  such  a  mind  as  Dante's,  be  of  spontaneous  growth.    Comp.  C  xxxii.  40,  n. 

TOL.  n.  x 
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Not  in  the  height  nor  depth  iras  yisual  sense 
Astray,  bat  took  the  whole  wide  circuit  in. 
The  measure  and  the  mode  of  joy  intense.  m 

There  Far  or  Kear  doth  neither  lose  nor  win ; 

For  where  God  rules  in  full  immediate  power^ 
The  laws  of  Nature  find  no  place  therein. 

And  in  the  gold  of  that  eternal  Flower, 

Which  spreads,  dilates,  and  pours  its  rich  perfume        iss 
To  that  Sun,  ever  in  its  springtide  hour, 

As  one  who  fain  would  speak  and  yet  is  dumb, 
Me  Beatrice  drew,  and  said :  '^  Behold 
How  all  the  white-robed  host  hare  here  found  room. 

See  what  wide  space  our  city  doth  enfold;  iso 

See  how  each  seat  is  furnished  with  its  guest. 
That  few  are  lacking  now  within  our  fold. 

On  that  high  seat  whereon  thy  glances  rest, 
Because  above  it  shines  a  radiant  crown. 
Before  thou  sup  at  this  our  marriage  feast,  is 

Shall  sit  th'  imperial  soul,  on  earth  well  known, 
Henry  the  Great,  whose  guidance  Italy 
Shall  know  ere  she  be  ready  to  bow  down. 

Blind  greed  of  gain,  that  casts  its  evil  eye 

Upon  you,  this  hath  made  you  like  a  child  i4o 

Who  spurns  his  nurse  and  will  of  hunger  die. 

And  in  the  Court  divine  shall  one  be  styled 

Its  Prefect,  who  to  tread  with  him  one  way, 
Open  or  secret,  is  unreconciled ; 

1^  The  wotds  seem  hardly  consistent  with  1.  xx«.  Probably  the  a^rHart  ax^gonient  of 
the  latter  is  for  the  reader,  not  the  poet.  For  him  in  that  Empyrean  there  is  no  far  nor  near. 
God  works  immediately,  and  the  natural  law  that  makes  the  distant  less  distinct  than  the  near 
has  no  place.  In  this  he  follows  Aquinas :  "  Qmt  tndtniur  in  Deo  .  .  •  timul  ei  turn  sttcc€s- 
ttve  vieUntur*'  (i  Summ.  L  X2,  xo) ;  *'  Dvuinum  Iwtten  ^^umiiUru  kuhtt  Md^r^timquum  it 
duteuu     (Summ,  i.  89,  7). 

las  The  fraerance  of  the  rose,  like  the  incense  of  JiiP.  v.  8,  is  the  praise  of  the  saints  to 
the  Eternal  Sun  of  Righteousness,  which  is  its  centre,  the  "  yellow  "  of  the  rose,  and  whidi 
knows  no  change  of  season. 

1''  Grammatically  the  comparison  may  refer  to  Dante  or  Beatrice.  The  context  is  decisive 
in  favour  of  the  former.    For  the  "  white  robes  "  of  129,  see  Hev.  vii.  X3,  14. 

•  M»  There  is  a  strange  Mthos  in  the  feet  that  the  first  soul  named  in  connexion  with  the 
rose  of  Paradise  is  the  Emperor  whose  death  had  shattered  all  Dante's  hopes,  to  whom 
he  had  looked  as  the  restorer  of  a  theocratic  empire  (comp.  vol.  i.  p.  cix.)  Hero,  by  the 
^sy  artifice  of  a  prophecy  ex  evenfu,  he  ofiers,  as  it  were,  his  eUpl^U  for  his  own  share  in 


ment. 


i*»  The  pro^ecy  as  to  Henry  is  followed  naturally  by  one  as  to  aement  V.,  whose  double 
ilealing,  from  Dante  s  standpomt,  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  Emperor's  iiulure  (see  Lift, 
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Bat  little  time  will  Grod  eadure  his  stay  i«« 

In  that  high  office ;  then  shall  he  be  thrown 
Where  Simon  Magus  doth  his  forfeit  pay, 

And  thrust  the  Alagnian  one  step  lower  down." 


CANTO  XXXI. 

The  Rot  of  Heavens'/Si.  Bernard  takee  the  plaee  of  Beatriee.     , 

In  fashion  of  a  white  rose  glorified 

Shone  out  on  me  that  saintly  chiyalry, 

Whom  with  His  blood  Christ  wdn  to  be  Hb  bride ; 

But  the  other  host,  which,  as  it  soars  on  high, 

Surveys,  and  sings,  the  glory  of  its  love,  & 

The  goodness,  too,  that  gave  it  majesty, — 

As  swarm  of  bees  that  deep  in  flowerets  move 
One  moment,  and  the  next  again  return 
To  where  their  labour  doth  its  sweetness  prove, — 

Dipped  into  that  great  flower  which  doth  adorn  10 

Itself  with  myriad  leaves,  then  mounting,  came 
There  where  its  love  doth  evermore  sojourn. 

Their  faces  had  they  all  of  living  flame. 

Their  wings  of  gold,  and  all  the  rest  was  white, 

That  snow  is  none  such  purity  could  claim.  is 

And  to  the  flower  from  row  to  row  their  flight 
They  took,  and  bore  to  it  the  peace  and  glow, 
Gained  by  them  as  they  fanned  their  flanks  aright. 

voLLp.  cviiL)  For  him  there  is  no  throne  In  Heaven,  but  the  pit  of  the  simonxsts  in  Hell.  Boni- 
hct  VIII.  (the  Ala^ianV  had  thrust  down  Nicolas  III.  (//.  xiic.  70-^7) ;  he*  was  waiting  for 
CfeflMDt.  Poltmann  in  his  Rffmerm^  IC,  Heinrich's  VI L  defends  the  action  of  Clement 
and  the  Roman  Curia. 

There  is  something  ahnost  startling  in  the  fact  that  these  are  the  last  words  of  Beatrice. 
She  disappears  now,  as  Virgil  had  disappeared  before,  and  she  leaves  Dante,  not  with^  any 
parting  words  that  recall  the  old  love  of  earth,  not  with  any  doxolof^  or  revelation  of  divine 
truth  tnat  mi^t  belong  to  her  transfigured  character  as  Divine  Wisdom,  but  with  the  con* 
demnation  ot  a  Pope  altogether  in  me  tone  of  C.  zxviL  40-66 ;  H.  xiz.  x-X2.  I  content 
myself  with  calling  attention  to  the  fact.    I  do  not  venture  to  explain  it. 

*  The  other  comnauiy  is  that  of  angels,  who  are  as  bees  that  plunge  in  and  out  of  the  petals, 
as  before  they  had  oeen  engaged  in  uke  ministries,  like  the  ruby-topaz  sparks  that  plunge  in 
and  out  of  the  flowers  (C  zxx.  64--69),  returning  to  the  central  "  yellow  "  of  the  rose,  which  is 
the  symbol  of  the  presence  of  God. 

M  White  and  gold,  as  in  Dan,  vii.  9,  x.  5,  axe  symbols,  eadi  of  them,  of  absolute  purity. 

^f  The  function  of  the  angel-bees  is  to  carry  to  the  souls  of  the  saints  the  peace  and  ardour 
which  they  hare  thcmselvts  gained. 


l8o  THE  TRIUNE  LIGHT.  [par.  c.  xxxl 

Nor  did  the  crowd  then  moving  to  and  fro, 

Between  the  flower  and  that  which  rose  above,  » 

Impede  the  sight  or  splendour  of  the  show ; 

Seeing  that  the  light  of  God  doth  freely  move 

Through  the  whole  world,  as  merit  makes  it  right, 
So  that  nought  there  can  hindrance  to  it  prove. 

This  realm,  secure  and  full  of  great  delight^  » 

Filled  with  the  hosts  of  old  or  later  time, 
To  one  sole  point  turned  love  alike  and  sight 

0  Trinal  light,  that  in  one  star  sublime 
Dost  with  thy  rays  their  soul  so  satisfy. 
Look  down  with  pity  on  our  storm-beat  clime  !  » 

If  strangers,  bred  beneath  some  far-off  sky, 
Where  day  by  day  revolves  fair  Helice, 
With  him,  her  son,  in  whom  her  joy  doth  lie. 

Gazing  on  Eome  and  all  her  majesty, 

Were  struck  with  wonder,  when  the  Lateran  » 

Was  eminent  above  all  things  that  be, 

I,  who  to  God  had  now  passed  on  from  man. 
From  time  to  that  great  sempiternal  day, 
From  Florence  to  a  people  just  and  sane, — 

Think  what  amazement  then  my  soul  did  sway !  «> 

Truly  with  this  and  with  the  joy  'twas  mine 
To  have  no  wish  to  hear,  nor  words  to  say. 


1'  Actually,  however  (we  are,  as  it  were,  gaang  on  the  dissolving  views  of  the  poet's 
dream),  the  angels  descend  from  the  throne  of  God,  which  is  above  the  rose.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  their  number  would  have  obscured  theglorj^of  that  throne ;  but  the  Divine 
Light  cannot  be  so  intercepted ;  it  finds  its  way  to  whosoever  is  worthy  of  it. 

V  The  people  of  old  time  and  new  are  respectively  those  who  lived  before  and  after  the 
coming  of  the  Christ,  the  people  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

38  In  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  peace  of  that  Triune  Light  the  poet,  still  tunpest-tost 
and  vexed,  can  but  pray  that  it  may  work  out  a  great  calm  for  his  own  troubled  soul,  and  for 
the  yet  more  troubled  world. 

ss  Helice  (Ovid,  J^ast.  iii.  zoo)  is  identified  {Purg:  zxv.  131)  with  Callisto,  and  so  with 
Ursa  Major.  The  people  thus  described  are  those  who  came  from  the  North, 'probably,  ut., 
Germans,  and  found  themselves  in  Rome.  The  words  may  be  a  reminiscence  ofsuch  pugrims 
in  the  year  of  the  Jubilee  (H.  xviii.  99),  but  I  incline  to  think  that  the  scene  now  descrioed  was 
a  more  recent  one,  and  that  the  thought  of  Henry  VII. 's  throne  led  on  to  the  recollection  of 
his  coronation  in  St.  Tohn  Lateran,  when  that  church  thus  occupied  a  position  of  greatness 
which  it  had  never  held  before  or  since.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Leonine  city,  including 
St.  Peter's,  was  occupied  at  that  time  by  the  troops  of  Robert  of  Naples,  and  the  Lateran 
became,  therefore,  the  Emperor's  headquarters  {Lt/e^  vol.  i.  p.  cii.) 

^  In  the  structure  of  the  poem  the  words  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  yetx  Z300.  They 
were,  as  we  know,  written  within  the  last  few  years  or  months  of  the  poet's  life.  Age  had 
not  dulled  the  edge  of  his  resentment.  Florence  still  stood  out  in  his  memory  as  the  greatest 
possible  contrast  to  the  city  of  God.    It  is  the  last  allusion  to  Florence  in  the  Commeaim^ 
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And  as  a  pilgrim  who,  with  eager  eyne, 

Finda,  gazing  on  a  temple,  full  delight, 

And  hopes  some  day  to  tell  how  fair  the  shrine,  46 

So,  as  I  walked  amid  that  living  light, 

On  all  around  I  also  cast  mine  eye, 

Now  up,  now  down,  and  circling  left  or  right. 
Faces  I  saw  that  called  forth  charity ; 

Another's  light  and  their  own  smiles  shone  there,  w 

And  gestures  graced  with  every  dignity. 
That  form  of  Paradise  in  outline  fair 

Already  had  my  glance  in  full  surveyed. 

Not  gazing  yet  with  fixed  glance  anywhere  ; 
And  now  I  turned,  with  wish  more  ardent  made,  » 

To  ask  my  Lady,  as  with  douht  distrest. 

Of  many  things  which  on  my  spirit  weighed. 
One  thing  I  meant :  another  met  my  quests 

I  looked  for  Beatrice,  and  behold ! 

An  old  man,  clothed  as  are  the  people  blest.  eo 

His  eyes  and  cheeks  were  flushed  with  joy  untold. 

Blended  with  look  of  mild  benignity, 

And  pitying  mien  as  of  kind  father  old. 


A  Whether  L  34  referred  to  the  Jubilee  of  1300  or  not,  it  at  least  led  on  by  a  natural 
aasocaadon  of  ideas  to  the  memories  of  that  year.  As  he  had  seen  pilgruns  at  St.  Peter's  look 
with  wandering  and  wondering  e^  over  the  great  assembly  of  cardinals,  bishops,  priests, 
deaooos,  and  tnt  like,  as  they  sat  m  their  stalls,  so  was  the  poet  now,  in  the  Rome  ol  which 
*'  Christ  was  a  Roman  "  {^urg.  xzxiL  zoaX    He  was  as  a  "  Barbarian  "  in  the  midst  of  these 


>*  The  dis^mearance  of  Beatrice  has  been  already  noticed  (C.  xxx.  T48\  The  seer  is  not 
as  3ret  aware  of  her  departure,  but  he  turns  as  to  her.  and  he  finds  St.  Bernard.  We  can 
scarcely  doubt,  I  think,  that  tms  somewhat  startling  cnange  was  meant  to  represent  a  like 
change  in  Dante's  inner  life.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  indicates  that  he  had  passed,  in  his 
theological  reading,  from  Aquinas  to  St.  Bernard,  and  that,  marvellous  as  was  the  dogmatic 
felness  and  clearness  of  the  former,  he  foimd  in  the  latter  that  which  raised  him  to  a  higher 
level  of  niritual  intuition.  Throughout  the  Paradise  Beatrice  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  mouth- 
jaece  of  Uie  wisdom  which  Dante  had  learnt  from  St.  'l*homas,  had  answered  every  question, 
and  drawn  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  truth  and  error.  But  there  was  something  higher 
even  than  thb,  and  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  a  thousand  others,  St.  Bernard  had  met  a  want 
which  Aquinas  had  not  met.  And  if  I  were  asked  to  say  what  work  of  the  Saint  of  Clairvaux 
had  proMibly  had  this  effect,  I  should  name  without  aiiy  hesitation  his  eighty-five  sermons  on 
the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Homilies  De  Lamdibus  Vttginis  Matris, 

n  The  description  corresponds  exactly  with  all  that  is  recorded  of  the  fascinating  svreetness 
and  benignity  of  St.  Bernard's  character.  It  was  given  to  him  to  be  the  master  of  the  hearts 
of  men,  as  Aquinas  was  of  their  intellect.  *'  A  youth  of  high  birth,  beautiful  person,  graceful 
manners,  irresistible  influence,"  is  Milman's  picture  of  the  natural  man  (Z.  C.  iv.  300),  which 
has,  as  its  companion  portrait,  a  description  of  his  work.  "  His  preachmg  awed  and  won  all 
hearts.  Everywhere  St.  Bernard  was  called  in  as  the  great  pacificator  of  religious,  and  even 
of  Ci-^^  dissensions.  His  justice,  his  mildness,  were  equally  commanding  and  persuasive  " 
ijind,  3X3>. 
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*<  And  where  is  she  T'  I  asked  full  instantl j. 

'Then  he :  "That  wish  of  thine  to  satisfy  • 

Thy  Beatrice  from  my  place  sent  me; 

And  if  to  that  third  round  thou  tarn  thine  eye^ 

From  the  first  rank,  thoult  see  her  yet  once  more. 
Upon  the  throne  li«r  merits  gained  on  high." 

Without  reply  my  look  I  upwards  bore,  w 

And  saw  that  she  with  glory  iMnght  was  crowned. 
The  eternal  rays  reflecting  erermore. 

Not  from  that  sphere  where  highest  thundeA^sound 
Is  mortal  eye  so  far  removed  in  space, 
In  whatsoever  8ea*s  deep  waters  drowned,  n 

As  was  my  sight  from  Beatrice's  face. 

Yet  this  was  nought  to  me ;  her  image  fair 

Came  not  through  medium  that  could  mar  its  grace. 

"  Lady,  in  whom  my  hope  breathes  quickening  air. 

And  who  for  my  salvation  didst  endure  » 

To  pass  to  Hell  and  leave  thy  footprints  there, 

Of  all  mine  eyes  have  seen  with  vision  pure, 

As  coming  from  thy  goodness  and  thy  might, 
I  the  full  grace  and  mercy  know  full  sure. 

Thou  me,  a  slave,  to  freedom  didst  invite,  » 

By  all  the  means  and  all  the  methods  whence 
The  power  could  spring  to  work  such  ends  aright. 

Still  keep  for  me  thy  great  munificence. 

So  that  my  soul,  which  owes  its  health  to  thee, 

May  please  thee,  free  from  each  corporeal  sense."  w 

So  prayed  I,  and  in  that  her  distance  she, 

When  she  had  looked,  with  loving  smile,  again 
Turned  to  the  Fount  that  flows  eternally. 

S*  One  notes  the  supreme  naturalness  of  the  question,  "Where  is  she?"  not  "When  b 
Beatrice?" 

^  The  departure  of  Beatrice  is  explained.  It  was  time  to  fulfil  the  resohrc  with  which  thft 
V.  N.  ended.  He  returns  to  the  personal  Beatrice  whom  he  had  loved,  and  she  ceases  to  be, 
as  Divine  Wisdom  or  Theology^  the  inteipreter  of  Aquinas.  He  will  place  her,  the  dausfater 
of  Foico  de'  Portinarij  side  by  side  with  Rachel,  the  companion  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Luda 
iff.  ii.  0^-102).  She  IS  seen  with  the  crown,  the  aureola  of  saints  (Aquin.  Summ.  iiL,  Snjj^. 
o6z).  Sne  is  far  above,  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  him;  yet,  as  there  the  "fiu-*^  or 
"  near  "  of  the  Empyrean  are  not  as  those  on  earth,  he  sees  her  clearly. 

^  The  lover  becomes  the  worshipper  and  pours  out  his  gratitude.  For  his  sake  Beatrice 
had  trodden  the  paths  of  Hell  (//.  ii.  70).  By  many  ways,  the  visions  he  had  had  on  earth 
iPurg,  XXX,  Z34 ;  V.  N.Q,  40.  43),  she  had  led  him  onward  and  upward  fnMn  his  bondage  of 
bin  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  diildren  of  God  {Rom,  vL  ao,  viiL  ax). 

**  The  eternal  fountain,  the  source  of  light  and  loy,  is  the  presence  of  God,  and  Beatrice's 
glance  is  her  prayer  of  intercession,  answering  to  the  poet's  entreaty.for  her  help. 
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Then  spake  the  old  man  holy :  "  That  thou  gain 

The  wished-for  goal  of  this  thine  enterprise,  ^ 

To  help  in  whieh  me  prayer  and  love  constrain, 

Around  this  garden  fly  thou  with  thine  eyes ; 

For  seeing  it  will  make  thy  glance  more  keen 
Further  along  the  ray  divine  to  rise. 

Then  she  for  whom  I  bum,  Heaven's  gracious  Queen,  100 

"With  fullest  love,  will  every  grace  supply, 
Because  in  me  her  faithful  Bernard's  seen." 

As  one  who  from  Croatia,  say,  draws  nigh 
Upon  our  Yeronica's  face  to  glance. 
Whom  the  old  story  does  not  satisfy,  »» 

Says,  while  he  sees  it»  as  in  wondering  trance, 
''  My  Lord,  my  Jesus  Christ,  true  Deity, 
Was  this  indeed  Thy  very  countenance  t " 

So  was  I,  as  I  turned  mine  eyes  to  see 

The  living  love  of  him  who,  while  on  earth,  no 

Tasted  this  peace  in  contemplation  free. 

"Thou  son  of  grace,"  then  said  he,  "  this  glad  mirth 
In  which  we  live  will  ne^er  to  thee  be  known 
By  fixing  gaze  on  things  of  lower  worth ; 

.^  The  garden  u  in  the  strictest  sense  the  Paradise  of  God  (C.  xxiii.  71,  xxxii.  39).  l*he 
love  and  ^ra^rs  of  Beatrice  have  commissioned  Bernard  to  guide  the  poet  in  this  last  stage 
of  his  "  p4gnm's  orogress ; "  and  the  Queen  of  Heaven  is  there,  ready  to  help  him  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  toe  saint  who  was  conspicuously  her  *^ faithful  Btmard."  As  a  matter  of 
history,  few  men  contributed  more  than  the  Saint  of  Clairvaux  did  to  the  cuitus  of  the 


B.  V.  M,  akeady  referred  to,  and  still  more  in  Ep.  74,  where  he  describes  ^er  as  "  reveren- 
dam^  MMgeliSf  desidtraiam  gtntibtu^  patriarcku  pro^hetitqne  ^rtrccgnitam^  electam  tx 
etimikuM  .  .  ,  ^nrlaiam  omnibus  .  .  .  gratite  invetUncem^  medtatricem  salutis^  restaura- 
iricem  ttecuhrum  .  .  .  txtUtatam  nt/er  ckoros  anfftlcrum  ad  caeUstia  regua."  It  is  worth 
noting  that  all  these  epithets  occur  in  a  letter  to  the  Ouions  of  Lyons  ajminst  the  Feast,  then 
recently  introduced,  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Against  that  feast  ne protests  as ' '  contra 
tecUsia  ritum  pnesumpta  motitas,  mater  ttmiritatitt  soror  superttitiontSfJilia  levitaiis." 

X*  Another  reminiscence,  probably  of  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,— the  exhibition  of  the 
mdarium  or  handkerchief  on  which  it  was  believed  the  Lord  Jesus  had  left  the  imprint  of 
His  features.^  The  Vera  Icon  (as  true  image),  which  popular  usage  corrupted  into  Verontca^  was 
one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  solemnities  of  that  year  {VUl.  viii.  ^6 ;  V.  N.  c.  41, 
but  the  latter  may  refer  to  an  earlier  exhibition).  For  the  history  of  the  Veronica,  see  Herzo^* 
RtaL  Enc^l.  xvii.  p.  86.  The  nuin  points  of  the  legend  are  that  Veronica  (the  name 
^ven  to  the  woman  who  had  tendered  the  sudarium  to  ChristX  had  come  to  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius ;  that  Qement  of  Rome  had  left  it  as  an  heirloom  to  his  successors.  Medieval 
writers,  however,  Gervase  of  Tilbury  (lazo).  Matt.  Paris  (12x6),  speak  of  the  ejffigiu  it&elf  as 
the  Verooica,  and  Dante  uses  the  same  language.  Bede,  by  a  curious  combination,  identifits 
VercMiica  with  the  womafi  healed  of  an  issue  of  blood,  of  whom  Euseb.  (vii.  17,  x8)  reports  that 
a  group  of  sculpture,  including  her  form  and  that  of  the  Christ,  was  to  be  seen  at  Paneas,  the 
Ccsarea  Philippi  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  the  old  Latin  sequence,  *'  O  salve 
saeru/acigs"  and  St.  Bernard's  hymn,  "  Salve  caput  cruentatum^  may  have  originated  in  it. 

Mt  Croatia  may  have  been  choeen  through  the  necessities  of  riiyme,  but  it  serves  as  a  tsrpical 
instance  of  the  distance  from  which  the  pilgruns  came.  Lines  zo6-io8  may  fairly  be  thought  of 
as  representing  Dante's  own  feelings  at  the  time  of  the  Jubilee. 
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But  to  the  circles  most  remote  look  on,  "^ 

Until  thou  see  the  Queen  who  rules  on  high, 
Whom  all  this  kingdom  doth  with  homage  own.** 

I  raised  mine  eyes,  and  as  the  morning  sky, 

Where  the  horizon  hounds  the  Eastern  clime, 

Excels  the  region  where  the  sunbeams  die,  »» 

So,  as  doth  one  who  from  the  yale  doth  climb 
To  mountain  height,  I  saw  a  space  afar 
All  else  surpassing  in  its  light  sublime. 

And  e'en  as  there,  where  we  await  the  car 

Which  Phaethon  drove  badly,  bums  more  dear  i» 

Its  light,  while  this  and  that  side  dimmer  are, 

So  did  that  peaceful  oriflamme  appear, 

More  living  in  its  centre,  and  each  side 
In  equal  measure  slackened  flame  did  wear. 

And  at  that  centre,  with  their  wings  spread  wide,  m 

More  than  a  thousand  angels  met  my  sight, 
Joyous,  in  light  and  act  diversified ; 

And  in  their  songs  and  sports  a  beauty  bright 

I  saw,  whose  smile  makes  glad,  with  fullest  joy. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  other  saints  in  light.  us 

And  could  I  in  my  speech  such  wealth  employ 
As  in  my  fancy's  flight,  I  should  not  dare 
To  touch  the  edge  of  bliss  without  alloy. 

Ill  I  quote  once  more  from  St.  Bernard  {MeditL  PHss.  c.  x),  as  showing  why  Dante  daose 
him  as  the  guide  who  was  to  lead  him  onward  to  the  goal  of  the  final  vision  of  God.  "  Pat- 
rtm  namqut  et  Filium  cum  Sancto  Sfiiritu  cogno$cevt^  vita  est  sterna,  beatiiudo  feiftcta^ 
summa  volupteu.  Oculus  m»t  vidity  nee  auris  audivitf  nee  in  cor  Aominis  ascendtt  quanta 
claritas.  quanta  suatntas,  et  quanta  jucunditas  maneat  nos  in  ilia  xnsionef  quemdo  Deuwi 
facie  cLdfadem  vidimus :  qui  est  lux  illuminatorMm,requies  exercitetterumf /atria  rtdeua- 
tium,  vita  vtventium^  corona  vincentinm." 


llB  The  downward  look  implied  imperfect  contemplation  of  heavenly  things    What 
needed  was  a  Sursum  Corda,  upward  to  the  Queen  of  Angels,  and  beyond  her,  to  the  Divine 
Tri-unily. 

U8  The  Phaethon  mythus  was  obviously  m  ich  in  Dante's  mind  (C.  acvu.  3;  H.  xvii.  X07; 
Pur^.  zxix.  zz8).  The  point  indicated  is  that  where  sunrise  is  expected,  where  there  is  the 
piaximum  of  brightness,  while  on  either  side  the  glory  diminishes. 

•  U7  The  Oriflamme  was,  according  to  one  tradition,  the  banner,  the  Laiarum,  under 
which  Constantine  fought  and  conquered.  Historicallv  it  was  the  nag  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  adopted  by  Philip  Augustus  as  that  of  the  French  kings.  The  pole  was  gilt,  the  flag 
scarlet,  divided  at  its  eage  into  flame-shaped  strips.  Here  it  is  applied  to  the  company  of 
saints  that  surrounded  the  Virein.  which  grew  brighter  in  proportion  to  its  nearness ;  andfthe 
banner  is  described  as  "  peaceful, '  as  belonging  to  tlie  Empyrean  of  Peace,  in  contrast  with  the 
warlike  use  of  the  Oriflamme  on  earth. 

1^  I  have,  with  most  experts,  taken  arte  as  pointing  to  the  office,  function,  or  "  act "  of  the 
several  angels. 

IM  The  "  beauty  "  is  that  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  who  looked  on  the  angels  with  an  approving 
smile  which  was  reflected  in  their  joy.  That  again  belonged  to  the  things  which  it  was  not 
possible  for  Dante,  or  for  any  man,  to  utter. 
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And  Bernard,  when  lie  saw  tliat  I  stood  there 

With  eyes  fixed  fast  upon  that  glowing  hlaze,  ^^ 

Turned  his  to  her  with  love  so  rich  and  rare 

That  mine  more  eager  made  thereon  to  gaze. 


CANTO  XXXIL 

The  SaifUt  in  the  Rm  of  ffeavenr^St.  John  BapUd^  Bachd,  Beatrice,  Lueia, 

and  otheri. 

Wbaft  in  his  joy,  that  contemplative  man 
Took  the  free  office  of  a  teacher  true. 
And  with  these  holy  words  he  now  hegan : 

"  That  wound  which  Mary  healed  with  ointment  new, 

She,  who  so  fair  is  sitting  at  her  feet,  b 

Both  made  the  wound  and  laid  it  hare  to  view. 

Within  that  order  made  hy  yon  third  seat, 
Is  sitting  Bachel,  'neath  that  other  fair, 
With  Beatrice,  who  thy  gaze  doth  meet ; 

Bebecca,  Sarah,  Judith,  these  are  there,  10 

And  she  who  was  the  Psalmist's  ancestress, 
Who  poured  in  grief  his  Miserere  prayer. 

There  thou  may'st  see,  in  glory  less  and  less. 

From  seat  to  seat,  as  I,  with  each  one's  name. 

From  leaf  to  leaf  through  all  the  Rose  progress ;  u 

And  from  the  seventh  row  downward,  e'en  the  same 
As  downward  to  it,  parting  every  leaf 
Of  that  fair  flower,  appears  each  Hebrew  dame ; 

^S  St  Bernard  resames  his  function  as  one  of  the  great  doctors  of  the  Church.  The 
picture  presented  to  our  eyes  is  that  of  a  vast  circular  area,  the  half  of  the  mystic  rose,  in 
which  tier  rises  above  tier.  In  the  middle  of  the  topmost  row  of  one  semicircle  is  the  Virgin 
Mother,  and  in  a  line  below  her,  bisecting  the  semicircle^  are  Eve,  Rachel,  Rebecca,  Ruth, 
and  other  holy  women  of  Israel  On  the  one  side  of  that  line  are  the  female  saints  of  the  Ola 
Testament,  on  the  other  those  of  the  New.  Opposite  the  Viqgin.  in  the  other  semicircle  and 
on  the  same  level,  is  the  Baptist ;  below  him  stand  St.  Francis,  St.  Benedict,  St.  Augustine, 
who,  in  their  turn,  divide  the  Old  and  New  Testament  saints  as  before. 

^  The  Vixvin  b  described  as  anointing,  t./.,  healing  (Mark  vi.  13 ;  /anus  v.  14)  the  wound 
of  ttn  whidi  £ve,  who  is  seated  below  her,  had  inflicted.  The  words  are  almost  a  quotation 
firom  Attffustine,  "liia  pertussitf  iUa  sanavit**  {Sepn.  xyiil.)  BeatricCj  as  representing 
Contemplative  Wisdom,  is  found  (as  in  H.  ii.  102,  iv.  60)  in  company  with  her  and  with 
Rachel  {Pur^.  xzvii.  104).  In  V.  N.  c  20  she  is  spoken  of  as  called  to  be  "under  the  banner 
of  the  Queen  of  Angels,  whom  she  had  aoored  on  earth.**  Judith  finds  her  place  with  Sarah 
and  Rebecca,  on  the  strength  probably  oijwliih  xv.  xo ;  perhaps  also  as  representing  the  life 
of  action,  in  contrast  to  RacheL  Matt.  1.  5,  suggested  the  name  of  Ruth.  These  are  fol- 
low^ by  unnamed  Hebrew  women,  who  form  a  wall  of  partition  between  those  who  lived 
btfiwa  and  after  Christ. 
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For,  as  from  this  Aide,  or  from  that,  belief 

In  Christ  looked  on  Him,  these  are  as  a  wall,  » 

Between  those  holy  stain  partition  chief. 

On  this  side,  where,  with  petals  perfect  all, 

The  flower  is  found,  those  souls  their  seat  have  won 
Whose  faith  upon  the  Christ  to  come  did  call : 

On  that  side,  where  the  semicircles  meet  » 

A  vacant  space  that  parts  them,  duly  stand 
Who  the  Christ  come  with  yearning  glance  did  greet 

As  on  this  side,  a  throne  of  high  command 

For  Heaven's  high  Queen,  and  every  other  throne 
Beneath  it,  part  the  space  on  either  hand,  » 

So  on  the  other  that  of  the  great  John, 
Who,  ever  holy,  bore  the  desert  drear. 
And  pain  of  death,  and  Hell  two  years  had  known.' 

Next  down  the  parting  line  the  lot  was  there 

Of  Francis,  Benedict,  and  Augustine,  » 

And  others  down  to  us  from  tier  to  tier. 

Now  see  the  depth  of  Providence  divine ; 
For  of  the  faith  to  this  or  that  aspect 
This  garden  filled  doth  equal  space  assign. 

And  know  that,  from  the  step  which  cleaves  direct  « 

Midway  the  order  of  those  sections  two. 
Sit  those,  to  merit  who  no  claim  affect, 

»  Among  the  rows  of  seats  reserved  for  the  latter  there  were  some  empty  places— as,  e^., 
that  for  Henry  VI I.— but  not  many.  Probably  Dante  wrote  under  the  impression,  which  never 
qmte  forsook  the  medueval  mind,  though  it  varied  ia  iu  intensity,  that  the  coming  of  the 
Chnst  to  md^e  was  not  far  off.  He  too  might  have  written  AMrv^ttoMUjamjSm  saculL 
Md"o A«i  iW/  «»''»'y-    The  readings,  however,  vary,  and  some  MSS.  give  di  voto, 

M  The  Baptist  remained,  in  Dante's  theoiy,  u  Hell,  U.,  in  the  Li$mbms  Pafrtim,  tHl  the 
Cruafixion  and  the  D<^nt  into  Hades.    Till  then  none  had  entered  Paradise,     As  in  the  TV 

idSJ7om^7  H^en  to^'iff  w'^^^^^  '^^  *^°^  ^'  ^^  "  '^  «*  "  ^^"^  "^ 

SiSitTIf  hk'^ffL?f«i^*  S?5  nf»«»J»  JMfKestive.  Francis  of  Asshi  is  stifl,  as  in  C  xi.,  the 
f^en  in  t^ni  in  i^,««"«l»« »»«  had  sung  the  praises  in  C.  xxiL  a8 ;  of  Augustine  he  had 
h^s  ^tCS  k£i  LS;  £  '^'  Symmetry  would  have  led  us  to  expect  a  l&e  of  Hebrew 
Sl^Jf  «  rhl  .rt?-^"  Hebrew  heroines  on  the  other  side.  ProbabVDante's  view  of  the 
Baptist  as  the  surting-pomt  of  a  new  order  led  him  to  a  different  selection. 


meeJus^h^e  n^hLj^JSf '"^  ''S  "^^  probably  ascribe  the  dogma,  which  now  apparently 
S  Jhi  »v«f  IdSus  T?«v  fin%'?''T*  ^»»l^ave  died  in  infancy^Sres^nds  exactly  VSh  that 
fry  to  i^rSe^the  scel?^^^^^^  nkir*/  ^^J^'*  ?^  "^"^  s««nici«:le  orthe  gr«it  aVea.  As  I 
have  drii^hi  pictSS%^t  f™m  ?„'^  describes,  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  he  must 
urawn  nis  picture,  not  from  any  Papal  rose  or  rose-window,  though  these  may  have 
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But  plead  Anothei'a,  with  conditions  due ; 

For  all  these  spirits  were  ahsolved  on  high, 

Before  of  choice  they  had  possession  true.  m 

Well  may'st  thou  this  in  every  face  descry. 

And  also  in  their  voices'  child-like  tone, 

If  thou  look  well  and  list  attentively. 
Now  dost  thou  douht,  thy  douht  by  silence  shown ; 

But  I  will  loosen  for  thee  the  strong  chain  m 

Which  by  thy  subtle  thoughts  is  round  thee  thrown. 
Within  the  ample  range  of  this  domain 

No  place  is  found  for  any  point  of  chance, 

No  more  than  is  for  hunger,  thirst,  or  pain ; 
For  by  eternal  law  each  circumstance  u 

Thou  see'st  is  fixed,  and  all  with  it  agree. 

As  to  the  finger  fits  the  ring's  expanse. 
And  so  this  people,  sped  by  God's  decree 

To  His  true  life,  not  sine  causd  shows 

Its  excellence  in  manifold  degree.  eo 

The  King,  through  whom  this  kingdom  true  peace  knows, 

In  so  great  love,  and  in  so  great  delight. 

That  no  desire  dare  ask  for  more  repose, 

floated  before  his  mind  as  nmilitudes  (see  note  on  C.  zxx.  117),  but  (rom  the  Coliseum  as  he 
may  have  seen  it  filled  with  Henry  VII.'s  am^ri  or,  more  probablT  from  the  amphi* 
theatre  of  Verona,  which  if  it  were  ever  filled  (it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  holding  95,000 
persons)  might  well  suggest  the  thought,  as  a  like  aoene  did  to  the  writer  ci  the  EfistU  to  tfu 
Hebrews,  of  the  ''great  cloud  of  witnesses,"  the  "innumerable  company  of  angels,"  the 
"  anemblT  of  the  Oiurch  of  the  first-bom  "  (Heb.  xii.  x.  as,  9^).  In  such  a  gathering  it  would 
be  natural  that  the  lower  benches  should  be  reserved  for  children.  I  must  own,  however, 
that  I  have  not  as  yet  found  any  record  that  the  amphitheatre  was  so  used  in  Dante's  time. 
The  games  refeiied  to  in  H.  xv.  laa  were  held  outsioe  the  Porta  del  Palio. 

^  The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  "  merits  of  others,"  through  which  children 
are  saved,  are  those  of  their  parents,  or,  as  Aquinas  taught,  of  the  Church  (Summ.  iii.  69,  8), 
or  of  Christ.  Most  of  the  earlier  commentators  take  the  former  view ;  most  modern  ones  the 
latter.  Line  jt  is  decisive,  it  seems  to  me,  in  favour  of  the  fmmer.  llie  "certain  con- 
ditions *  are  circumcision  for  Jewish,  baptism  for  Christian  children.  They  had  no  merits  of 
their  own  b^anse  they  had  not  attained  to  the  *^ vert  eitzioni"  sc.  the  power  of  choice 
between  good  and  evil,  which  comes  when  reason  guides  the  will. 

M  The  words  imply  that  the  spirits  in  Paradise  remain  at  the  age  in  which  they  depart 
this  life.  In  this  I>.inte  differs  from  Aquinas  (Summ.  iil  Su^/.  8z,  x,  3),  who  teaches  that 
all  the  saints  will  rise  of  the  same  age,  «c.,  in  the  bloom  of  a  perpetual  youth,  though  he 
admits  that  those  who  died  in  advanced  life  may  have  the  venerableness,  though  not  the 
infirmities,  of  age.  Damte's  thought  that  he  sees  children's  faces  and  hears  their  voices  in 
souls  in  Paradise  seems  to  me  the  natural  outcome  of  the  love  of  child-life  of  which  we  have 
found  so  nuny  instances  (JPurg.  xxx.  44,  7^  xxxL  64,  ei  oL)  Hi-t  retaining  this  is  as 
emiafently  characteristic  as  the  subtle  questioning  spirit  (1.  45)  which  remains  with  him  till 
the  last. 

n  The  flnt  point  in  the  solution  of  the  untold  problem  is  that  chance  is  excluded 
altogether,  even  as  hunger  and  thirst  find  no  place  in  Heaven  iRev.  vii.  16,  xxi.  4).  The 
reign  of  law  is  supreme  throujshout :  therefore  the  difference  of  degree^  indicated  by  higher 
or  lower  places,  which  had  stirred  Dante's  mind  to  questions,  is  not  without  a  cause.  That 
cause  here  is  the  wili  of  God.  which,  loving  all  souls,  yet  distributes  gifts  and  graces  accord- 
ing to  His  will.  Children  therefore  are,  as  it  were,  classed  according  to  the  "promise  and 
potency  "  of  the  grace  they  have  thus  received,  though  they  have  never  been  developed  upon 
earth. 
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All  minds  creating  joyous  in  His  sight. 

Doth,  in  His  pleasure,  fill  with  His  free  grace  « 

Diversely.     Best  content ;  the  effect  is  right 

And  this  express  and  clear  thou  now  may^st  trace 
In  Holy  Scripture,  in  those  hrothers  twain, 
Who  in  the  womh  were  stirred  to  wrath  apace ; 

Therefore  on  locks  of  different  hue  'tis  plain,  n 

The  light  Supreme,  through  measured  grace  supplied, 
Doth  place  a  crown  accordant  with  the  grain. 

Thus,  without  merit  from  their  works,  ahide 
The  people  here,  each  one  in  different  tier. 
Just  as  their  primal  vision-powers  decide.  n 

Thus  in  more  early  times  enough  was  there 
For  their  salvation,  if  to  innocence 
Were  simply  joined  the  faith  of  parents  dear. 

When  the  first  ages  did  to  close  commence, 

'Twas  meet  for  males,  hy  circumcision's  sign,  m 

To  guiltless  wings  new  virtue  to  dispense. 

But  when  there  came  the  time  of  grace  divine. 
Without  the  haptism  perfected  of  Christ, 
Such  innocence  was  kept  on  lower  line. 

Now  look  upon  the  face  which  unto  Christ  » 

Bears  most  resemblance,  for  its  brightness  clear 
Alone  can  fit  thee  to  behold  the  Christ." 

Showered  o'er  her  face  I  saw  such  joy  appear. 

And  flow  out  from  her  on  each  mind  in  bliss. 

Created  for  its  flight  o'er  that  high  sphere,  w 

'  M  As  an  example  of  that  diversity,  Dante,  following  St.  Paul  {Rom.  ix.  zj-x6)i  takes  Esao 
and  Jacob.  Esau  was  believed  to  nave  had  the  red  hair  implied  in  his  name,  Edom,  while 
Jacob's  hair  was  black.  And  the  two  colours  were  held  to  be  symbols  of  different  tempera- 
ments, of  different  destinies.  So  it  was,  Dante  argued,  with  all  children,  llieir  crown  of 
lif^ht  varies  with  the  character,  of  which  even  the  colour  of  their  hair  may  be  an  indication  ; 
and  so  they  occupy  higher  or  lower  ranks,  not  through  formed  habits,  bnt  through  the  differ- 
ence of  their  primary  capacities.  Augustine,  it  may  be  noted,  takes  the  two  sons  of  Isaac 
as  a  crucial  instance  against  the  theory  that  men's  destinies  were  decided  hy  the  stars  (C  D, 
V.  x-5).  Dante  does  not  indicate  how  he  reconciled  his  theory  of  stellar  lafluence  with  the 
difficulty  thus  presented. 

77  The  three  conditions  of ^  the  salvation  of  infants  were :  (z)  In  the  earlv,  i.i.  the  patri- 
archal, age,  simply  their  own  innocence  and  their  parents'  faith,  (a)  From  Aoraham  onwards 
circumcision  was  required  in  addition.  (^)  Under  the  Gospel,  baptism  took  the  place  of 
circumcision.  Without  the  latter  even  the  mnocency  of  infants  could  not  save  them  from  the 
Limbus  assigned  to  them  in  //.  iv.  30-35. 

K  The  poet's  mind  is  turned  from  questioning  to  contemplation.  He  is  to  look  on  the 
face  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  which  of  all  faces  is  the  most  like  her  Son's.  Only  through  her 
could  the  worshipper  become  fit  to  gaze  on  that  Son's  brightness. 

89  The  "  minds  in  bliss  "  are  those  of  the  angels,  created  to  fly  (as  in  C  xxx.  64-69)  between 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  souls  of  the  saints. 
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That  whatsoever  I  had  seen  e'er  this 

Did  not  my  soul  in  wonder  so  suspend, 

Kor  show  so  clear  what  God's  high  semblance  is. 

And  that  same  Love  that  first  did  there  descend, 

Singing  his  ''  Ave  Mary,  full  of  grace,"  w 

Before  her  did  his  ample  wings  extend. 

To  that  high  song  the  Court  of  that  blest  place 
Made  answer  full  and  loud  on  every  side, 
And  calmer  joy  was  seen  on  every  face. 

^*  0  holy  father,  who  for  me  dost  bide  100 

Awhile  below,  and  leavest  thy  sweet  seat. 
Where  lot  eternal  calls  thee  to  abide ; 

Who  is  that  angel  that,  with  joy  replete. 

Looks  in  the  eyes  of  this  our  heavenly  Queen, 
Enamoured  so  that  fire  he  seems  in  heat  1 "  105 

So  on  his  teaching  I  once  more  did  lean, 

Who  grew  more  beautiful  from  Mary's  light. 
As  from  the  sun  the  morning  star  serene. 

And  he  to  me :  *'  All  joy  and  valour  bright, 

That  or  in  angel  or  man's  soul  is  wrought,  no 

Is  found  in  him,  and  this  is  our  deh'ght : 

For  this  is  he  whose  hand  the  palm-branch  brought 
To  Mary,  when  the  Son  of  God  most  High 
To  bear  the  weight  of  all  our  burden  sought. 

But  come  now,  follow  with  thine  eyes,  as  I  m 

Shall  tell  thee  as  I  go,  and  those  great  peers 
Of  this  most  just  and  holy  realm  descry. 

Those  twain  in  whom  all  blessed  joy  appears. 
Since  nearest  to  our  Empress  they  abide, 
Are  as  two  roots,  and  each  this  rose  upbears.  130 

IM  As  St  Bernard  answers  the  poet's  question,  his  face  glows  with  a  new  beauty,  as  the 
morning  star  seen  at  sunrise. 

in  The  souls  of  the  saints  accept,  without  a  touch  of  envy  (C.  zx.  138},  the  higher  glory 
which  the  will  of  God  has  assigned  to  Gabriel. 

US  Bernard  proceeds  to  point  out  the  more  conspicuous  occupants  of  Paradise.  The  Virgin 
becomes  "Augusta,"  the_  Empress  of  that  kingdom,  as  God  had  been  named  the  Emperor 
(C.  xiL  ^  xzv.  4X  ; /f.  i.  124).^  Next  to  her  on  the  left  is  Adam  and  on  the  right  St.  Peter. 
'rhe"faur  flower"  is  the  mystic  rose,  sc,  the  glorified  Church,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Next  ID  order  come  the  Seer  of  the  Apocalypse  and  Moses ;  then  Anna,  who  appears  in 
the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  as  the  mother  of  the  Virgin,  and  with  her  (here  we  have  the  name 
that  has  met  us  before  in  H.  iL  97,  Purx^,  ix.  55)  St.  Lucia,  whose  special  favour  to  the  poet 
is  again  noted. 
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He,  on  the  left  hand,  standing  at  her  side^ 

Is  the  great  Father  through  whose  daring  tAste 
The  human  race  such  bitterness  hath  tried : 

On  the  right  hand  see  the  ancient  Father  placed 

Of  Holy  Church,  who  was  from  Christ  alone  i» 

With  keys  of  this  fair  flower  of  beauty  graced ; 

And  he  who  saw,  while  yet  life's  course  did  run» 
All  the  dark  coming  years  of  that  fair  Bride, 
Who  with  the  spear  and  nails  was  wooed  and  won, 

Beside  him  sits ;  and  on  the  other  side  u» 

The  leader  under  whom  the  manna  fed 
The  people^  thankless,  wayward,  stiff  with  pride. 

O'er  against  Peter  see'st  thou  Anna's  head, 
So  glad  to  look  upon  her  daughter's  face, 
Her  eye  moved  not  as  she  '  Hosanna '  said.  us 

And  o'er  against  the  Fftther  of  our  rice 

Sits  Lucia,  she  who  called  thy  Lady  fair. 
When  thou  to  foul  shame  didst  thy  brow  abase. 

But  since  thy  time  of  vision  fast  doth  wear. 

Here  will  we  stop  as  doth  the  tailor  wisci  i« 

Who  makes  his  coat  as  he  hath  cloth  to  spare. 

And  to  the  Primal  Love  bend  we  our  eyes, 

That^  looking  on  Him,  thou  as  far  may'st  wend 
As,  through  its  brightness,  in  thy  nature  lies. 

In  very  deed,  lest  thy  course  backward  tend,  itf 

Moving  thy  wings  and  thinking  to  progress, 
'Tis  meet  that  prayer  the  help  of  grace  should  lend. 

This  grace  she  gives  who  helps  thee  in  distress, 
And  thou  shalt  follow  with  affection 
So  that  my  words  cease  not  thy  heart  to  bless."  vo 

And  so  he  spake  this  holy  orison. 

itf  The  minds  of  critics  have  l)een  much  exercised  bv  the  commonness,  not  to  say 
vulgarity,  of  the  comparison.  Dante,  I  imasine,  would  have  said  that  the  proverb  said 
what  he  wanted,  and  would  perhaps  have  added,  "  Lascia  dir  /e genii"  (Purr.  y.  13)1  This 
was  what  he  said  to  himself  when  he  found  himself  within  one^  Canto  of  his  appointed 
bourne.  This  he  would  say  to  others  in  explanation  of  his  seeming  haste  to  finish.  He 
might  have  pleaded  that  a  proverb  as  common  had  once  found  a  place  in  the  history  of 
St.  Paul's  conversion  {Acts  ix.  5). 

l«s  In  H.  iii.  6  the  term  "primal  Love**  is  sMciallY  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit;  here  it 
is  used  of  the  Godhead  in  its  triune  perfection  (C.  xxxiii.  x  15-120). 

IM  The  thought  is  reproduced  from  Purg^.  xi.  xc.  There  is  no  tme  projgress  without  the 
grace  of  God,  and  here  that  progress  is  thought  of  as  coming  throagh  the  interoession  of  the 
Virgin  Mother. 
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CANTO  XXXIII. 

SL  Bernanfi  Prayer  to  th4  Bltaed  Virgin^Tht  Beai^fie  Vuitm  qf  the  Eternal 

Trinity  wnd  the  Word  made  FUeK 

•'  0  ViBoiN  Mother,  datightei-  of  thy  Son, 

Lowlier  and  loftier  than  all  creatures  seen, 
Goal  of  the  counsels  of  the  Eternal  One, 

Thyself  art  she  who  this  our  nature  mean 

Hast  so  ennobled  that  its  Maker  great  s 

Deigned  to  become  what  through  it  made  had  been« 

In  thy  blest  womb  the  Love  renewed  its  heat 
By  whose  warm  glow  in  this  our  peace  eteme 
This  heavenly  flower  first  did  germinate. 

Here,  in  Love's  noon-tide  brightness,  thou  dost  bum  10 

For  us  in  glory ;  and  to  mortal  sight 
Art  living  fount  of  hope  to  all  that  yearn. 

Lady,  thou  art  so  great  and  of  such  might, 

That  he  who  seeks  grace  yet  turns  not  to  thee, 

Would  have  his  prayer,  all  wingless,  take  its  flight ;      u 

Nor  only  doth  thy  kind  benignity 

Give  help  to  him  who  asks,  but  many  a  time 
Doth  it  prevent  the  prayer  in  bounty  free. 

In  thee  is  mercy,  pity,  yea,  sublime 

Art  thou  in  greatness,  and  in  thee,  with  it,  20 

Whatever  of  good  is  in  creation's  clime. 

He  who  stands  here,  who,  from  the  lowest  pit 
Of  all  creation,  to  this  point  hath  pass'd 
The  lines  of  spirits,  each  in  order  fit. 


1  The  cnltmt  of  tht  Virgiik  hiM,  I  tttppote,  nevtr  found  a  nobler  uttennce  than  that  which, 
placed  in  the  lipe  of  St.  ^mard,  ushers  in  Dante's  last  Canta  Comp.  Chaucer's  paraphrase 
tn  his  Second  Noune's  Tale,  IL  99-56  (^ButL), 

'  Apparently  a  combination  of  Prav.  viiL  aa  and  Gal.  iv.  4.  The  Incarnation,  with  which 
the  Vu-gin  was  identified,  had  entered  into  the  Eternal  counsels,  and  was  manifested  in  the 
"fulness  of  time." 

*  The  "flower"  is  the  mjrstic  rose,  x./.,  the  Church  Triumphant  of  the  saved. ^  Its 
existence  depended  on  the  birth  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  and  He  was  born  of  the  Virgin. 
To  those  who  had  won  their  victory  she  was  as  a  burning  light  of  love ;  to  those  below  she 
was  the  fount  of  hope.  The  early  conunentators  quote  from  St  Bernard,  '*Securum  accessum 
habest  O  homo,  ad  Deum,  itii  Mater  est  anteJUium  etfiliu*  ante  patrem** 

M  So  it  was  that  Dante  at  the  close  of  life  looked  back  on  his  own  conversion.  Was  it  not 
the  Virgin  Mother  who  had  sent  Lucia  and  Beatrice  to  his  aid  ?  {H,  ii.  94).  Would  not  she 
who  had  began  the  work  help  him  to  complete  it  \ 
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On  thee  for  grace  of  strength  himself  doth  cast,  » 

So  that  he  may  his  eyes  in  vision  raise 
Upwards  to  that  Salvation  noblest,  last 

And  I,  who  never  for  my  power  to  gaze 

Burnt  more  than  now  for  his,  pour  all  my  prayer, 

And  pray  it  meet  not  failure  nor  delays :  , » 

Wherefore  do  thou  all  clouds  that  yet  impair 
His  vision  with  mortality,  remove, 
That  he  may  see  the  joy  beyond  compare. 

And  next  I  pray  thee,  Queen,  whose  power  doth  prove 

Matched  with  thy  will,  that  thou  wilt  keep  his  mind,    35 
After  such  gaze,  that  thence  it  may  not  rove. 

Let  thy  control  all  human  impulse  bind ; 

See  Beatrice,  how  through  my  prayers  she 

And  many  a  saint  their  hands  in  prayer  have  joined." 

The  eyes  which  God  with  love  and  praise  doth  see,  m 

Fixed  on  the  pleader,  showed  us  clear  and  plain 
How  dear  to  her  are  prayers  that  earnest  be. 

Then  to  the  Light  eteme  they  looked  again. 

Whereon  one  scarce  can  dream  that  eye  most  clear 

Of  any  creature  might  its  gaze  maintain.  « 

And  I,  who  at  that  hour  was  drawing  near 
The  end  of  all  my  longings,  as  was  meet, 
The  ardour  of  my  yearnings  ended  here. 

Then  me  with  nod  and  smile  did  Bernard  greet. 

That  I  should  upward  look,  but  I  became,  » 

E'en  of  myself,  full  apt  his  wish  to  meet ; 


^*  We  have  passed,  we  must  remember,  beyond  what  we  call  "  poetical  invocations,'*  and 
have  the  heart-prayers  of  the  poet.  He  fears  lest  the  vision  of  ^lory  may  fail  to  sanctify 
and  ennoble  hts  after-life.  He^  prays  that  he  may  live  worthily  of  his  high  vocation. 
Bernard,  Beatrice,  and  all  the  saints  will  join  in  that  prayer  for  his  future. 

^  Was  the  thought  one  of  pure  imagination,  or  did  Dante  combine  in  successive  acts 
the  downward  look  of  compassion,  the  upturned  glance  of  prayer,  as  he  had  seen  them  in  the 
paintings  of  Cimabue  or  Giotto?  To  us  the  works  of  those  painters  seem  to  fall  far  below 
the  beauty  of  which  the  poet  speaks,  and  we  think  rather  of  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael.  But 
we  must  remember  that  to  their  contemporaries  they  must  have  presented,  as  in  the  story  of 
Vasari  and  the  Borgo  Allegri  (Lindsay,  C.A.  i.  344)  a  new  ideal  ofgrace,  or  at  least  a  ground- 
work on  which  the  mind  could  build  its  ideal. 

^  Once  again  we  have  the  axiom,  the  common  inheritance  of  the  devout  thinkers  of  all 
mankind,  of  the  Convito  as  well  as  of  the  Commedia,  of  Augustine  and  Aquinas,  that  God  is 
the  end  and  goal  to  which  all  human  desires  and  aspirations  naturally  tendi  unless  nature 
is  corrupted  {Summ,  i.  2,  x-5,  X2a,  2 ;  Aug.  Conff.  i.  z). 

M  The  seer  looks  upward  from  the  company  of  the^  Saints,  even  from  the  Virgin  Mother, 
to  the  true  Eternal  Li^ht.  Memory  and  speech  alike  failed  to  reproduce  the  vision.  He 
remembers  an  ineffable  intuition,  which  is  gone  from  him  never  to  return  in  this  life ;  but  there 
remains  an  equally  ineffable  sweetness  to  bear  witness  that  it  has  been  his.    Snow  that  has  lost 
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For  as  my  vision  to  more  pureness  came, 

Still  more  and  more  it  passed  within  the  rays 
Of  that  high,  bright,  self-verifying  flame. 

Thence  on  far  greater  glory  was  my  gaze  m 

Than  speech  can  tell ;  at  that  transcendent  sight, 
All  memory  fails  and  shrinks  in  blank  amaze. 

As  one  who  dreams  in  visions  of  the  nighty 

And  when  the  dream  is  o'er,  the  sense  imprest 
Remains,  nor  sees  the  mind  aught  else  aright,  w 

So  am  I ;  for  nigh  all  that  vision  blest 

Has  passed  away,  and  yet  its  bliss  is  felt. 
Distilling  all  its  sweetness  through  my  breast. 

So  doth  the  snow  before  the  sunbeams  melt ; 

So  to  the  winds  on  leaves  all  borne  astray  <» 

Was  tost  the  speech  in  which  the  Sibyl  dealt. 

0  Light  Supreme,  that  dwellest  far  away 

From  mortal  thoughts,  grant  Thou  this  soul  of  mine 
Some  scant  revival  of  that  great  display, 

And  to  my  tongue  give  Thou  such  strength  divine,  to 

That  of  Thy  glory  at  the  least  one  beam 
May  to  the  race  to  come  in  beauty  shine. 

That,  as  I  call  to  mind  some  little  gleam, 

And  some  faint  echo  sounds  in  this  my  song. 

Men  of  Thy  victory  will  more  truly  deem.  75 

1  trow  that  so  I  suffered  from  the  strong 

And  vivid  light,  that  I  as  lost  had  been, 

If  from  it  these  mine  eyes  had  turned  for  long ; 

And  I  remember  how  I  grew  more  keen 

-  By  this  to  bear  it,  so  that  I  did  blend  » 

My  gaze  with  Might  to  which  no  end  is  seen. 

O  grace  abounding,  which  to  me  did  lend 
Courage  to  look  upon  that  Light  eteme, 
Yea,  all  my  power  of  sight  thereon  to  spend ! 

iu  fonn  or  colour,  the  Sibylline  leaves  that  float  at  random  through  the  air  (y£'«.  iii.  441-451), 
are  types  of  his  consciounness  of  what  the  dream,  the  vision,  had  been.  All  that  he  can  do 
is  to  pray  to  the  Source  of  all  Light  for  the  power  to  reproduce  for  future  ages  some 
fragments  of  that  glorious  moment,  the  foretaste  and  earnest  of  the  beatific  vision  of 
the  fature. 

7*  A  profound  spiritual  significance  underlies  the  psychological  fact.  While  we  con- 
template Divine  Perfection  we  lose  the  consciousness  of  our  own  impotence.  The  sense 
of  being  daazled  and  darkened  with  excess  of  light  comes  when  we  return  from  that 
contemplarion  to  the  lower  region  of  our  earthly  life.  As  far  and  as  long  as  he  could 
he  gazed  upon  the  glorious  vision,  and  that  gaze  was  the  condition  of  its  continuance. 

VOL.  IL  N 
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In  its  abysmal  depths  mine  eye  did  learn,  » 

Bound  in  one  volume  with  the  Love  divine, 
The  law  on  which  the  universe  doth  turn : 

Substance  and  accident  and  modes  combine, 
An  blent  together  in  such  order  due. 
That  what  I  tell  as  simple  light  doth  shine.  m 

The  universal  form,  I  deem,  I  knew. 

Of  this  great  complex  Whole,  since  greater  joy, 
As  I  say  this,  pervades  me  through  and  through. 

A  moment  there  more  memory  did  destroy 

Than  all  the  ages,  five  beyond  the  score,  »5 

Since  Neptune  saw  the  Argo*s  shade  flit  by. 

Thus  stayed  my  mind,  still  gazing  o'er  and  o'er, 
With  fixM  and  immovable  attent. 
And,  as  it  gazed,  was  kindled  more  and  more. 

Before  that  Light  one  grows  to  such  content  i« 

That  to  turn  back  from  it  to  aught  beside 
The  soul  can  never  possibly  consent ; 

Seeing  that  the  good,  by  which  is  satisfied 

Our  will,  is  centred  there  ;  outside  that  rest. 

Defect  attends  what  perfect  there  doth  bide.  los 

Now  shall  my  speech  more  briefly  be  comprest, 

Compared  with  my  remembrance,  than  is  seen 
The  babe's  who  bathes  his  lips  upon  the  breast. 


^  His  first  vision  is,  so  to  speak,  metaphysical.  He  sees,  in  that  lii;ht,  pure  substance, 
absolute  self-existence,  that  wnich  is  manifested  in  manifold  forms,  the  accidents  of  that 
substance,  the  loose  sheets,  as  it  were  (the  thought  of  the  Sibylline  leaves  seems  to  be  with 
him  still),  of  Omnipotence,  bound  in  one  volume  with  the  Eternal  Love. 

®2  The  mingled  sense  of  memory  and  oblivion  of  which  he  had  spoken  before  Ql.  61-63)  «* 
with  him  still.  He  believes  that  he  is  right  in  saying  that  he  had  seen  the  **  universal  form," 
the  iVatunx  nafurafis,  of  the  complex  structure  ot  the  Natura  naturata ;  for  in  saying 
that,  he  is  conscious  of  a  sense  of  enlargement  and  of  joy. 

•*  The  comparison  is  somewhat  obscure  and  has  vexed  the  minds  of  commentators.  The 
thought,  however,  seems  to  be  that  a  single  moment  brought  to  the  seer's  mind  a  more 
complete  oblivion  of  the  glorious  vision  than  twenty-five  centuries  had  brought  to  the  world 
of  the  earliest  historical  events,  of  which  the  Aruonautic  expedition  is  taken  as  a  type.  The 
wonder  of  Neptune  at  the  si>adow  of  ihc  first  ship  that  passed  over  his  waters  is  commonly 
referred  to  Catull.  Epiihal.  /V/.  14.  There,  however,  the  Nereids  are  those  who  wonder,  and 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Dante  had  in  his  thoughts  Val.  Flacc.  {Argon,  i.  641-645). 

101  As  the  beatific  vision  constitutes  the  supreme  blessedness  of  the  Saints,  the  soul  that 
has  once  tasted  of  its  joy  can  never  voluntarily  turn  to  anything  below  it.  TTie  bliss  is  one 
which  ensures,  for  those  who  know  it,  its  own  permanence  (Aquin.  Summ.  i.  2.  5,  4)- 
There  alone  is  the  Supreme  Good,  and  all  outside  is  cither  a  coui\terfeit,  or  a  defective  and 
imperfect,  go  )d.  We  turn,  in  Browning's  phrase,  from  *'  Man's  nothing  perfect  to  God's  all 
complete  "  i^Saut), 

107  Even  of  the  fragment  that  is  remembered  of  that  vision,  the  poet's  words  must  be  wary 
and  few,  as  those  of  an  infant  not  yet  weai  cd  (/V-  cxxxi.  5). 
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Not  because  more  than  one  pure  form  serene 

Was  in  the  living  Light  I  gazed  upon,  no 

Which  ever  is  what  It  hath  ever  been, 

Bat  through  the  sight,  which  greater  force  had  won 
In  me  by  gazing,  one  Form  met  mine  eye 
Still  varying  as  I  changed,  yet  ever  One ; 

In  the  profound  bright  substance  seen  on  high  iis 

Of  that  clear  light  three  circles  seemed  to  glow 
Of  threefold  colour,  knit  in  unity ; 

And  as  one  rainbow  by  another,  so 

This  was  by  that  reflected,  while  the  third 

As  fire  appeared  that  from  them  both  did  flow.  120 

Ah  me  !  how  brief  and  stammering  now  is  heard 

All  speech  compared  with  thought,  and  that  to  this 
I  saw  is  such  that  "  small "  is  scarce  the  word. 

0  Light  Eternal,  who,  of  all  that  is, 

Dwell'st  in  Thyself,  and  know'st  Thyself  alone,  125 

And  knowing,  lov'st  Thyself,  Thyself  thy  bliss  ! 

That  interpenetration  which,  as  shown, 

Appeared  in  Thee  as  'twere  reflected  light, 
As  on  mine  eyes  in  measure  faint  it  shone, 

Within  itself,  in  its  own  radiance  bright,  iso 

Seemed  to  me  to  present  our  image  clear. 
Wherefore  upon  it  full  fixed  was  my  sight. 

As  doth  the  expert  geometer  appear, 

Who  seeks  to  square  the  circle,  and  whose  skill 

Finds  not  the  law  by  which  his  course  to  steer,  135 

IW  What  has  to  be  described,  as  far  as  speech  avails,  is  the  glory  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity. 
It  is  simple,  one,  for  evermore  the  same,  and  yet  there  is  in  that  oneness  a  threefold  and 
distinct  ^lory.  One  notes,  not  without  satisfaction,  that  Dante  shrinks  from  the  anthro- 
pomorphism of  Byzantine  and  early  Western  Art|  in  which  the  Ancient  of  Days  was  represented 
in  th*  form  of  venerable  age  (Lindsay,  C.  A.  \.  248).  For  him,  as  for  the  more  primitive 
Christian  artists  (/Wrf.  i.  8),  the  rainbow  reflecting  rainbow  {Rev.  iv.  3)  is  the  only  adequate 
symbol  of  the  "God  of  God,  Light  of  Light"  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  while  the  fire  of  love 
that  breathes  from  both  is  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  proceeding  from  tne  Father  and  the  Son." 
But  even  that  symbolism  is  so  faint  and  poor  that  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  is  infinitely 
little  by  the  side  of  the  infinitely  great.  The  Light  which  he  sees,  the  very  Bcintj  of  God, 
alone  comprehends  Itself,  and  finds  in  that  self-knowledge  Its  supreme  love  and  bliss. 

>*1  The  human  element,  however,  is  not  entirely  absent.  In  that  "  Light  of  Light,"  the 
Eternal  Son,  the  poet  sees  a  human  form  and  features,  "perfect  God  and  perfect  Man."  I 
venture  to  quote  from  Browning's  Saul  what  seems  to  me  the  best  commentary  on  the 
passage: — 

"Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry  for ;  my  flesh  that  I  seek 
In  the  Godfiead  !    I  seek  and  I  find  it.     O  Saul  !  it  shall  be 
A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee  ;  a  Man  like  to  me 
Thou  shait  love  and  be  loved  by  for  ever ;  a  Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  Life  to  thee  1    See  tlic  Christ  stand  !  " 

1^  So  in  C<wv.  iL  14,  Mou.  iiL  3t  the  squaring  of  the  circle  is  stated  as  a  problem  beyond 
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So  was  I,  as  that  sight  my  soul  did  fill : 

Fain  would  I  see  that  fonn  in  circle  set, 
And  how,  within,  it  found  its  true  place  still ; 

But  for  that  task  my  wings  were  feeble  yet, 

Only  my  mind  was  stricken  through  and  through,         1*0 
As  by  a  flash  that  all  my  yearning  met 

Strength  failed  that  lofty  vision  to  pursue ; 

But  now,  as  whirls  a  wheel  with  nought  to  jar, 
Desire  and  will  were  swayed  in  order  due 

By  Love,  that  moves  the  sun  and  every  star.  i« 

the  reach  of  man's  powers,  being  coupled  with  the  question  as  to  the  number  of  angels,  as 
points  which,  for  tnat  reason,  men  had  cea&ed  to  discuss.  Any  mathematical  student  in  the 
X3th  or  14th  century  mi^ht,  of  course,  have  come  to  that  conclusion,  but  I  incline  to  think 
that  this  is  one  of  the  mstances  in  which,  as  in  C.  ii.  61-148,  we  may  trace  in  Dante  the 
pupil  of  Roger  Bacon.  The  principle  which  is  sought  in  vain  is  the  exact  relation  of  the 
circumference  to  the  diameter. 

IM  The  seer  has  to  confess  that  Theology,  like  Geometry,  hsi%  its  insoluble  problems.  He 
would  fain  have  seen  how  "  the  image  was  fitted  to  the  circle,*'  t.r.,  the  human  nature  to 
the  Divine,  in  the  person  of  Christ.  To  this  he  could  not  attain  by  any  flight  of  the  wings 
of  intellect,  but  for  a  moment  it  was  flashed  upon  him  by  intuition.  There  was  no  pjower  to 
reproduce  that  intuition,  but  there  was  something  better.  Desire  and  will  were  stirred  as 
they  had  never  been  stirred  before  by  the  Love  which  moves  the  stars. 

So.  according  to  the  poet's  plan,  the  third  Cantica  of  his  great  poem  ended,  as^  the  other 
two  had  done,  with  the  word  ''star.**  As  he  wrote  that  word  and  laid  down  his  pen.  the 
long  task  of  twenty  vears  or  more  came  to  its  close.  There  was  no  longer  ih-At  to  work  on, 
no  longer  that  for  which  to  bring  out  the  "  things  new  and  old  "  which  that  all-searchine 
intellect  had  gathered  into  its  treasury,  to  which  Heaven  and  Earth  had  alike  contributed 
(C  XXV.  2).  That  channel  for  the  utterance  of  his  thoughts  was  closed.  ^  We  ask,  but  cannot 
answer  the  question,  did  he  really  look  on  his  work  as  finished  in  all  its  parts?  Or  did  he 
polish  and  repolish,  add  or  alter,  insert  or  modify,  allusive  references  to  persons,  places, 
theories  of  philosophy  or  theology?  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  little  or  nothmg  of  this  kind 
was  done  after  he  had  finished  the  Panufisa,  and  sent  it,  or  part  of  it,  to  Can  Grande. 
The  work  was  done,  and,  witli  the  lofty  self-confidence  of  his  nature,  he  felt  sure  that  it 
would  live.    Comp.  £/.  to  C.  G.  c.  3. 

On  this  hypothesis,  there  must  have  been  something  like  a  bUnk  left  in  Dante's  lifelike  that 
which  all  men  feel  who  have  finished  a  task  on  which  they  have  laboured  for  many  years. 
Even  the  translator,  whose  labours  have  spread  over  a  period  of  much  the  same  length  as  that 
which  it  took  Dante  to  write  the  Co^nmeata^  cannot  close  his  task,  as  he  writes  the  last  line  of 
text  or  commentary,  without  feeling  that  there  is  loss  as  well  as  gain  in  the  completion  of  his 
work ;  that  his  life  will  be,  in  some  sense,  the  poorer  for  it  ;  that,  whatever  other  studies  of 
biography  or  literature  may  occupy  his  time,  he  can  never  hope  for  a  work  that  will 
bring  with  it  the  strength,  the  interest,  the  elevation  which  he  has  found  in  Dante. 
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SONNET  I. 

THE   FIRST   VISION   OP   LOVB. 
A  ciascun'  alma  preta,  e  gentil  core. 

To  each  enamoured  soul,  each  gentle  heart, 

Within  whose  ken  comes  what  I  now  indite, 

That  they  their  thoughts  on  what  it  means  may  write, 

Greeting  in  Love,  their  Lord,  I  now  impart. 

Night's  hours  were  minished  just  hy  one-third  part,  s 

"What  time  when  every  star  shows  brightest  sheen, 
When  all  at  once  Love  by  mine  eyes  was  seen, 

SONNET  I. 

For  us  this  Sonnet  has  the  interest  of  bein^  the  earliest  of  Dante's  extant  writings.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  prentice-hand,  and  that  though  he  was  only  eighteen, 
there  may  well  have  been  some  four  or  five  years'  study  and  practice,  first  of  Latin,  then  of 
Proven9aI,  and  then  of  Italian,  poetry.  The  story  is  told  in  the  F.  N.  (c.  3).  Nine  years 
after  Beatrice  had  inspired  his  precocious  boyhood  with  a  consuming  passion  (1284),  during 
which  he  had  only  had  casual  glimpses  of  her,  probably  in  the  Church  of  S.  Lucia,  he  had  met 
her,  accompanied  by  two  older  fnends,  after  her  marriage  with  Simon  de'  Bardi,  in  the 
street,  and  she  had  k>r  the  first  time  given  him  a  friendly  greeting  with  w^ords  as  well  as  looks. 
As  a  married  woman,  she  was  free  to  grant  him  a  recognition  which  would  before  have  been 
unmaidenly.  The  old  flame,  which  perhaps  had  slumbered  after  he  had  heard  of  her 
marriage,  was  rekindled,  and  lie  went  home  to  dream  what  is  here  recorded.  As  told  in  the 
Sonnet,  still  more  as  told  in  the  K.  N. ,  it  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  only  instance  of  any 
approach  to  the  sensuous  element  of  passion.  To  see  what  Dante  says  he  saw  indicates  a 
perilous,  though  involuntary,  nearness  to  temptation.  Even  here,  however,  the  corrective  is 
near  at  hand.  Joy  is  turned  to  mourning.  The  sleep  of  the  beloved  one,  even  then,  is  as  the 
shadow-sister  of  death.  After  the  manner  of  the  time,  perhaps  with  some  exultation  in  the 
consciousness  of  ^  a  new-bom  power.  Dante  sent  his  poem  to  his  friends,  among  them  to 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  Cino  da  Pistoia,  Dante  da  Maiano.  Of  these,  none  understood  the  drift 
of  what  in  later  years  he  felt  had  been  an  unconscious  prophecy  of  Beatrice's  early  death. 
Cavalcanti  saw  in  it  an  instance  of  the  melancholy  that  mingles  with  the  sweet  dreams  of 
love.  Cino  suggested  that  Love  came  to  brine  him  that  which  his  heart  desired,  and  then 
wept  for  the  sorrow  which  his  passion  would  bring  to  Beatrice.  His  namesake,  more 
cynically,  hinted  that  he  was  "  off  his  head  "  and  had  better  consult  a  doctor. 

^  Four  hours  of  the  night  had  passed,  sc,  it  was  between  i  and  3  a.m.,  night  beginning 
with  Compline  at  9  p.m.  {Purg.  ix.  8).  Repeatedly  Dante  notes  in  the  Cofnmedia  his  belief 
that  dreams  after  midnight  come  true,  and  then  their  meaning  is  seen  {H.  xxvi.  7 ;  Purg. 
ix.  16-18,  xix.  4). 
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Whose  very  memory  makes  my  spirit  start. 

Joyous  seemed  Love,  and  he  my  heart  did  press 
Within  his  hands,  and  in  his  arms  he  bare  lo 

My  lady,  sleeping,  wrapt  in  silken  sheet ; 

Then  woke  her,  and  that  burning  heart  to  eat. 
Grave  her ;  she  fed  with  timid,  lowly  air. 

Then  as  he  went,  tears  did  his  grief  confess. 


SONNET  II. 

WHAT  MIGHT   HAVE   BEEN. 
Ouido,  vorrei  chetue  Lapo  ed  to. 

GuiDO,  I  would  that  Lapo,  thou,  and  I 

Were  taken  by  some  skilled  enchanter's  spell, 

And  placed  on  board  a  barque  that  should  speed  well 

0  Comp.  N.  i.  6,  xxxii.  7a,  as  instances  of  the  same  shuddering  thrill  of  memory. 

U  The  word  "Madonna"  supplies  the  key  to  all  that  follows.  In  the  recognised  use  of 
Italian  poetry,  as  in  the  speech  of  common  life,  that  term  was  applied  to  a  married  woman 
only  {Canz  li.  13 ;  JVttU,  L.  G.  iL  19).  The  maiden  was  a  donaella  or ^Uelia  (comp.  a 
Sonnet  by  Frescobaldi,  in  which  he  elaborately  discusses  the  advantages  ot  lovins^  one  or  the 
other,  in  Bart.  Lett.  Ital.  iv.  p.  17).  The  title  thus  given  proves  Beatrice's  marriage  at  the 
commencement  of  the  V.  N.  l>eyond  the  shadow  of  doubt.  What  Dante  tells  us  in  the  V.  N. 
(c.  d),  that  he  wrote  a  serventese  on  the  sixty  fairest  ladies  of  Florence,  leads  to  the  same  con- 
elusion.  It  would  have  been  a  breach  of  conventional  etiquette  to  have  inserted  a  maiden's 
name  in  such  a  [>oem.  A.  Pucci,  in  a  poem  of  the  same  kind,  names  twenty-two  ladies,  and  in 
each  case  has  a  word  of  praise  for  the  husband  also  {Lubin.  p.  19).  If  that  conclusion  seems  at 
first  startling,  we  may  remember  that  it  was  the  familiar  practice  of  Provencal  poets  to  choose 
a  married  woman  as  the  object  of  a  homage  in  which,  ideally  at  least,  there  was  no  element  of 
sensuous  desire,  only  the  supreme  reverence  for  grace,  beauty,  purit^r.  It  was,  we  may 
admit,  a  strained  relation,  not  without  its  risks,  and  too  often  the  "vaulting  ambition"  might 
"  o'erleap  itself"  and  "  fall  o'  the  other  side ; "  but,  as  the  sequel  shows,  it  was  for  Dante  not  a 
liaison  aangereuse^  but  a  purifying  pain.  His  love  was  like  that  of  Soraello,  not  for  Cunizza, 
but  for  another  Beatrice,  the  wife  of  Charles  of  Anjou  {Purg,  vi.  58  ».),  purer  than  that  of 
Petrarch  for  his  Laura,  also  a  "  douna"  the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Sade.  In  the  Sonnet  before  us,  the 
first  that  he  cared  to  leave  to  future  ages,  he  was  perhaps  following  in  Sordello's  footsteps,  and 
in  those  of  Guido  Guinicejli,  whom  he  recognised  as  his  master  (Pw'S'.  xxvi.  ^),  claiming  for 
himself,  however,  the  distinctive  merit  of  rising  out  of  the  traditional  conventionalities  of  the 
Troubadoiirs  and  other  poets,  and  writing  as  love  taught  him  {Purg.  xxiv.  52-54). 

12  The  meaning  of  the  vision  is  not  far  to  seek.  His  heart  burned  with  a  reverential  love, 
which  Beatrice  accepted,  not  as  another  woman  might  have  done,  triumphant  in  a  new  con- 
guest,  but  with  a  timid  meekness ;  and  Love  wept  at  the  coming  sorrow,  in  which,  as  a  strange 
foreboding  indicated,  the  homage  was  to  end.    For  the  whole  story,  comp.  vol.  L  pp.  xlv.-xlviii. 

SONNET  n. 

Notable  as  the  one  Sonnet  in  which  the  element  of  a  sportive  joy,  what  Quinet  has  called 
"  the  aureole  of  adolescence,"  is  dominant.  How  bright  and  happ^  might  life  be,  it  seems  to 
say,  could  we  but  live  in  an  enchanted  region,  where  its  stem  realities  (among  them  Beatrice's 
marriage)  had  no  place.     It  is  suggestive  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  include  it  in  the  V.  N. 

1  The  Guido  is  Cavalcanti,  then  Dante's  chiefest  friend,  before  his  chanse  of  feeling  as  to 
Virgil's  merits  or  the  Epicurean  materialism  which  he  innerited  from  his  »ther  had  brought 
about  the  coolness  and  alienation  which  H.  x.  52-63  m.  at  least  suggests. 
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Through  wind  and  wave,  and  with  our  will  comply ; 

So  that  nor  evil  chance  nor  stormy  sky  6 

Should  be  to  our  desire  impediment. 

So,  living  always  in  one  full  consent, 
Desire  should  grow  to  dwell  in  company : 
And  Lady  Vanna,  Lady  Bice  too, 

With  her  who  nobly  fills  my  thirtieth  line. —  10 

Would  that  the  good  enchanter  these  might  move 

With  us  to  speak  for  evermore  of  Love ; 

And  each  of  them  in  full  content  combine, 
E'en  as  I  deem  'twould  be  with  me  and  you ! 


BALL  AT  A  I. 


"db   profundi a" 


0  voif  che  per  la  via  cT  Amor  paitate, 

0  TB  who  on  Love's  path  pursue  your  way, 
Behold  and  say 


'  Vanna,  or  Giovanna^  known  also  as  Primavera  (= Spring),  and  mentioned  again  in  V.  N. 
C.  24,  .y.  16,  was  the  object  of  Cavalcanti's  love.  Bice,  as  m  her  father's  will  {Frai.  V,  D. 
p.  98),  stands  for  Beatrice.  The  third  is  described  as  thirtieth  in  the  list  of  sixty  fair  ones  of 
Florence,  on  whom  Dante  had  written  a  poem  of  the  seruentese  type  (see  n.  on  S,  \\  which 
has  not  come  down  to  us,  and  In  which  Beatrice's  name  appeared,  as  by  the  decree  of  fate,  as 
the  ninth.  She  has  been  identified  with  the  Donna  (the  belovea  one,  not  the  wife)  of  Lapo 
Gianni,  or,  as  some  say,  Lapo  degli  Uberti,  the  son  of  Farinata,  and  father  of  the  poet  Fazio, 
who  wrote  the  Dtttamondo.  a  kind  of  Gazetteer  m  Urza  rima.  The  fact  that  Guido 
Cavalcanti  married  the  daugnter  of  the  Farinata  of  H.  x.  33  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  view, 
as  also  is  the  mention  of  Lapo  in  V.  E.  i.  ir  There  also  he  is  grouped  with  Ca\'alcanti. 
probably  with  Dante  himself.  The  leading  thought  of  the  Sonnet  is  the  wish  that  the  ideal 
love  could  become  a  life-long  reality.  But  he  knows  it  cannot  be.  Only  the  enchanter's 
wand  could  bring  about  such  a  transformation.  The  actual  history  of  what  was  then  future 
presents  one  of  ttie  strange  contrasts  which  so  often  characterise  the  "  irony  of  history." 
Beatrice  died  in  1290.  Cavalcanti  was  banished  by  Dante  to  Sarrazzano,  and  died  of  a  fever 
caught  in  its  unwholesome  climate  in  1300.  For  Dante  himself  there  was  a  life  of  poverty 
and  exile.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  some  MSS.  "Lagia"  takes  the  place  of  |' Bice,"  as 
though  the  Sonnet  had  been  written  by  Cino  of  Pistoia^  who  addresses  many  of  his  poems  to 
a  Selvaggia,  a  name  of  which  Lagia  may  have  been  a  diminutive. 

BALLATA  L 

The  V.  N.  (c  7)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  poem,  which  is  there  called  a  Sonnet, 
that  term  being  used,  at  first,  in  a  less  restricted  sense  than  it  acquired  afterwards.  This 
particular  form  was  known  as  a  Sonetto  doppio  or  rinterzato.  Dante  had  sought  to  conceal 
nis  love,  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  gazing  on  Beatrice  as  he  knelt  in  church,  probably 
in  that  of  S.  Lucia,  in  the  Via  tU'  Bardie  and  near  her  husband's  house.  In  so  gazing,  another 
fair  lady  sat  between  him  and  his  beloved  one,  and  many  thought,  therefore,  that  ne  was  in 
love  with  her.  The  poet  saw  in  that  mistake  a  means  at  once  of  concealment  and  of  utterance. 
He  would  encourage  it  by  writing  poems  which  should  seem  to  be  addressed  to  her,  and  yet 
give  vent  to  thoughts  that  were  meant  for  Beatrice.  She  was  to  be,  as  he  says,  his  "  screen  " 
against  whispering  tongues  and_  over-curious  gaze.  And  this  went  on,  he  savs,  for  some 
months,  and  even  years.  It  was  in  connexion  with  this  phase  of  his  passion  that  he  wrote  the 
Serventtse  above  referred  to.  Her  departure  from  Florence  gave  him  an  opportunity  for 
pouring  forth  his  sorrow  as  though  that  had  been  its  cause.  For  the  history  of  the  Sitven* 
Uu,  see  Diez,  Trtmb.^  pp.  169-176. 

3  The  allusion  to  Lam.  i.  i  finds  a  parallel  In  Dante's  quotations  from  the  same  prophet  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Cardinals  {£p.  9X    See  also  the  note  on  H.  L  3a,  and  V.  N.  c.  39,  31. 
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If  there  be  any  sorrow  grave  as  mine : 

That  ye  would  list  to  me  is  all  I  pray, 

And  then  let  Fancy's  play  « 

Judge  if  of  all  woe  I  am  key  and  shrine. 

Love,  not  for  little  good  that  in  me  lay, 

But  his  own  noble  goodness  to  display, 

Placed  me  in  life  so  pleasant  and  so  fair, 

That  oft  I  heard  behind  me  voices  say  lo 

"  Ah,  through  what  merit  may 

His  heart  so  light  be,  and  so  free  from  care  ? " 

Now  have  I  all  my  wonted  courage  lost, 

Which  came  of  old  from  Love's  great  treasure-store, 

Whence  I  continue  poor,  is 

And  shrink  when  I  would  any  one  accost 

And  thus,  desiring  still  to  act  like  those. 

Who,  in  their  shame,  hide  their  deficiencies, 

Cheerful  I  meet  men's  eyes. 
And  weep  within  and  wail  o'er  all  my  woes.  » 


SONNET  III. 
DEATH  OF  Beatrice's  friend   (i). 

Piangete,  amantif  poicJU  piange  Amore. 

Weep,  all  ye  lovers,  seeing  Love  doth  weep, 

Hearing  what  cause  calls  forth  his  piteous  cry : 
Love  hears  fair  ladies  mourn  in  sympathy, 

IS  The  change  is  like  that  of  S.  i.  9-14.  The  first  joy  of  the  new  passion,  the  dream  of  the 
impossible,  as  in  .S*.  iL,  had  turned  into  a  consuming  sorrow. 

17  We  note  the  chamctcristically  subjective  self-analysis,  the  foremnner  of  many  like  it  in 
the  Commedia  {H.  i.  6,  xxxii.  72  ;  Purg.  v.  20,  vii.  10,  xxx.  74-79,  xxxi.  64-66  ;  /'ar.  viu  10), 
the  same  proud  reticence  and  reserve  which  characterised  the  poet  from  first  to  last. 

SONNET  III. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  V.  N.  (c.  8) — probably  before  1285— one  of  Beatrice's  best-loved 
friends  died,  in  the  full  freshness  of  her^  youth,  and  Dante  laments  her  death  in  this  and  the 
following  poem.  He  describes  her  as  in  some  respects  the  complement  of  Beatrice.  She  is 
gay,  bright,  full  of  a  ready  courtesy.  God  had  taken  her  to  Himself,  and  she  was  in  the 
courts  of  Heaven.  I  have  ventured  (PKr/:  xxviii.  40  «.),  on  what  seem  to  me  sufficient 
grounds,  to  identify  her  with  the  Matilda  of  the  Elartnly  Paradise.  In  Dante's  admiration 
and  reverence  she  clearly  occupied  a  place  second  only  to  Beatrice. 
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Whose  eyes  give  outward  proof  of  sorrow  deep. 
For  villainous  Death  on  gentle  heart  doth  heap  s 

.    The  strokes  of  his  most  cruel  workmanship, 

Wasting  what  winneth  praise  from  each  man's  lip, 
In  lady  fair,  save  th'  honour  she  doth  keepi 
Hear  ye  what  homage  Love  to  her  did  pay : 

For  I  saw  him  lament  in  very  deed,  10 

Over  the  lifeless  form  he  came  to  view : 
And  often  to  high  heaven  his  glance  he  threw, 

Where  finds  a  home  the  gentle  spirit  freed. 

Who  was  a  lady  of  such  presence  gay. 


BALL  AT  A  IL 
DEATH  OF  Beatrice's  friend  (2). 

Morte  vUlanaf  di  pietd,  nemiea, 

0  VILLAIN  Death,  of  pity  ruthless  foe, 
Old  parent  of  great  woe, 
Inevitable  doom  and  hard  to  bear. 
Since  thou  hast  filled  my  heart  with  sad  despair, 
And  to  and  fro  I  wander  full  of  care,  6 

My  tongue  in  blaming  thee  doth  weary  grow ; 

And  if  I  seek  thee  pitiless  to  show, 

Needs  must  I  make  men  know 
Thy  guilt,  wherein  all  wrongs  most  wrongful  are. 
Not  that  'tis  hidden  from  men's  eyes  afar,  10 

But  to  rouse  all  to  fiery  heat  of  war. 
Who  henceforth  shall  with  Love's  true  nurture  grow. 

Thou  from  the  world  hast  ta'en  all  courtesy, 
And  virtue,  that  which  wins  a  lady  praise  : 

In  youth's  first  gladsome  days  15 

Thou  hast  laid  low  all  Love's  sweet  pleasantry. 

1<1  The  Love  who  mourns  is  not  the  classical  Cupid,  but  Beatrice  herself— Love  incarnate, 
whom  Dante  had  seen  weeping  over  the  body  of  her  friend  ( K.  A^.  c.  8).  That  upward  look 
implied  the  prayer  that  they  mij^ht  meet  again.  In  the  Purgatory  vision  Dante  implies  his  belief 
that  the  prayer  nad  been  granted,^  though  the  transfigured  Beatrice  dwelt  in  the  hieher  region  of 
the  Empyrean  heaven,  Matilda  in  the  Earthljr  Paradise — the  one  symbolising  the  wisdom  of 
the  contemplative  life,  the  other  the  joy  of  active  ministration. 

BALLATA  IL 
From  y.  N.  c  8,  and  a  variation  of  the  theme  of  .S".  iii. 
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More  I  tell  not  who  that  fair  dame  may  be, 

Than  by  the  exceeding  grace  each  act  displays. 

Who  treads  not  life's  true  ways, 
Let  him  not  hope  to  have  her  company.  '^ 


SONNEJ    IV. 

LOVE  AS  PILORIM. 
Oavdlcando  V  aUr'  ier  per  un  cammino. 

BiDixo  the  other  day  along  a  road, 

All  pensive  o'er  the  thought  that  made  me  sad, 
I  found  Love  half-way  on  my  journey,  clad 

In  the  light  garb  that  pilgrim's  raiment  showed. 

Like  one  of  low  estate  he  on  did  plod,  « 

As  though  his  lordship  he  had  cast  aside. 
And  sighing,  full  of  thought,  his  course  he  plied. 

That  he  might  look  on  none,  with  head  low  bowed. 

When  he  saw  me  he  called  me  by  my  name. 

And  said,  "  I  come  from  region  distant  far,  lo 

Where  through  my  will,  thy  heart  had  ta'en  its  flight 

And  now  I  bring  it  for  a  new  delight," 

Such  measure  full  of  him  I  then  did  share. 
He  fled,  nor  saw  I  how  he  went  and  came. 

17-10  Grammatically  the  lines  can  only  refer  to  the  friend  of  Beatrice,  for  whom  Dante 
mourns  ;  but  he  assures  us  in  the  K  A^.  that  they  were  meant  for  Beatrice  herself.  Possibly 
the  lines  were  written  at  first  for  Matilda,  found  to  be  fitter  for  Beatrice,  and  so  mentally 
transferred  to  her.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  akeady  in  S.  iii.  identified  Love  with 
Beatrice. 

SONNET  IV. 

From  y.N.  c.  g^  where  also  we  are  told  of  the  vision  which  it  embodies,  and  which  came  to 
him  when  he  was  nding  with  many  others  along  a  rushing  stream.  I  surmise,  with  Witte, 
KraflTt,  Wegele  (p.  74),  that  it  connects  itself  with  the  expedition  against  Arezzo,  in  which 
Dante  took  part  (1289).  and  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Campaldino  (ff,  xxii.  6 ;  Pur^,  v. 
p3 ;  vol.  1.  p.  l.)i  and  that  the  stream  was  the  Arao,  and  I  find  in  it  the  expression  of  a  new- 
born sense  of  freedom  rising  out  of  the  activities  of  that  stirring  life.  He  is  no  longer  under 
the  dapotism  of  Love ;  his  heart  no  longer  devoured  by  her  to  whom  Love  has  given  it.  As  he 
ndes  he  sees  Love  as  a  pilgrim  (probably  enough  an  actual  pilgrim  met  the  cavaliers  on  their 
way),  with  that  peculiariy  humble  look  which  devout  pilgrims  affect,  and  that  seems  to  him 
the  symbol  of  the  state  to  which  what  had  been  the  master-passion  of  his  soul  is  now  reduced. 
The  absorption  of  the  mmd  by  one  enerossing  thought,  the  waking  vision  even  while  he  is 
riding  with  a  troop  of  horse,  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  seer-temperament  {Pttrr-  «▼. 
XI 5,  M.)  He  IS  not  far  from  the  home  of  her  who  had  screened  his  love,  but  love  gives  him 
leave  to  turn  his  heart  to  any  new  delight,  whether  it  be  that  of  battle  or  the  beauty  of  some 
new  fair  one,  to  be  m  the  future  what  the  *'  screen  "  lady  had  been  in  the  past. 
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SONNET  F. 

SEPARATION. 
Se'l  Idle  aapetto  non  tnifogse  toUo, 

Wbre  the  sweet  sight  from  me  not  ta'en  away 
Of  that  fail  lady  whom  I  long  to  see, 
For  whom  I  sigh  and  weep  in  misery, 
Thus  distant  from  her  face  so  blithe  and  gay, 

That)  which  as  heavy  load  on  me  doth  weigh,  6 

And  makes  me  feel  such  torment  keen  and  dire, 
After  such  fashion,  that  I  half  expire, 

Like  one  with  whom  his  hope  no  more  will  stay, 

Would  be  but  light,  and  with  no  terror  dread ; 

But  since  no  more  I  see  her  as  of  old,  0 

Love  pains  me,  and  my  heart  with  grief  is  cold 

And  so  of  every  comfort  I  lose  hold, 

That  all  things  which  delight  on  others  shed 
To  me  are  troublous,  and  work  woe  instead. 


CANZONE  I. 

THE   lover's  plea   FOR  PITT. 
La  ditpietata  mente  che  pur  mira. 

Mt  sorrowing  soul  that  only  looks  behind 
On  days  gone  by  of  which  I  now  am  reft, 
On  this  side  with  my  heart  holds  conflict  sore  ; 

SONNET  V. 

Not  in  the  V.  N.^  bat  belonging;  probably  to  the  same  period  as  S.  tv.,  distance  from  the 
object  of  love  being  the  link  that  connects  the  two.  Here,  however,  the  sense  of  freedom  has 
passed  away,  lite  pains  of  absence  are  more  keenly  felt,  the  lover  misses  the  daily  glance, 
the  occasional  salutation,  which  have  been  the  light  of  his  life.  Such  may  well  have  been  the 
state  of  Dante's  soul  during  the  Campaldino  or  Caprona  expedition.  Fraticelli,  however, 
ccmjectares  that  the  absence  complained  of  may  be  that  caused  by  the  death  of  Beatrice, 
while  Balbo  assumes  that  the  journey  was  one  to  Bologna  in  company  with  other  students. 
We  owe  the  discovery  of  the  Sonnet  to  Witte's  researches  in  tne  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan. 

CANZONE  I. 

Not  in  the  V.  N,^  but  connected  by  the  fact  of  distance  from  Florence  (l*  5)  in  Beatrice's 
lifetime,  with  the  two  preceding  Sonnets. 

In  St.  i.  we^ have  the  stor]^  of  an  inner  conflict.  There  is  the  sorrow  of  remembering  happier 
days,  whidi  lie  behind  him  in  the  distance  {^H,  v.  122) ;  there  is  the  desire,  though  duty  osdls 
elsewhere,  to  go  back  to  the  scene  of  those  da^.  Will  not  hu  beloved  help  him  to  find  peace 
by  sending  him,  written  or  orally,  the  salutation  which  when  spoken  had  hlled  his  soul  with 
sudi  rapturous  delight  {y.  N.  c.  3,  9,  10,  x8),  which  made  stUutc  and  saluU  interchangeable 
terms  t 
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On  that,  fond  longing  that  calls  back  my  mind 

To  the  sweet  country  that  I  now  have  left,  « 

With  the  strong  might  of  Love  prevaileth  more. 

Nor  feel  I  now  within  the  strength  of  yore 

That  can  for  long  ward  off  my  sore  defeat, 

Unless,  that  help,  dear  Lady,  comes  from  thee. 

Wherefore,  if  thine  it  be  w 

To  set  it  free  by  vigorous  emprise  meet. 
May  it  please  thee  to  send  thy  greeting  dear, 
To  bid  its  virtue  be  of  better  cheer. 

May  it  please  thee,  my  Lady,  yet  again, 

Thou  fail  not  now  the  heart  that  loves  thee  so,  w 

Since  from  thee  only  succour  it  can  claim. 
A  good  knight  never  rides  with  tightened  rein, 
To  help  a  squire  who  calls  him  in  his  woe ; 
For  not  for  him  alone  he  fights,  but  fame. 
And  sure  its  grief  now  bums  with  fiercer  flame,  » 

When,  I  think,  0  my  Lady  fair,  that  thou 
Art  painted  in  it  by  the  hands  of  Love ; 
■    So  should'st  thou  much  more  prove 
For  him  thy  care  in  greater  measure  now. 
Since  He,  from  whom  all  good  must  needs  appear,  25 

For  His  own  image  in  us  holds  us  dear. 

If  thou  would'st  speak,  thou  Hope,  of  all  most  sweet, 
Of  more  delay  of  that  which  I  request, 
Know  thou  I  cannot  any  longer  wait, 
For  all  my  strength  to  bear  doth  waning  fleet ;  » 

And  this  'tis  fit  thou  know,  since  my  unrest 
Moves  me  to  seek  my  last  hope  ere  too  late : 
For  man  should  bear  with  patience  every  weight 

17-19  Few  great  poets  delight  more  than  Dante  does  in  bringing  out  the  nobleness  of  the 
true  relation  of  master  and  servant,  knight  and  squire.  The  three  lines  breathe  the  very  spirit 
of  an  ideal  chivalry  by  which  the  young  soldier  was,  we  may  believe,  inspired  in  his  first 
campaign.     H.  xvu.  90 ;  Par.  xxiv.  148. 

22-36  The  passage  has  often  been  misinterpreted,  but  its  meaning  is  sufficiently  clear.  God, 
from  whom  all  goodness  flows,  holds  us  dear  because  He  sees  in  us  His  own  image  ;  so  should 
Beatrice  have  pity  on  her  lover,  for  Love  has  painted  her  form  on  the  canvas  of  his  soul.  The 
thouglit  IS  eminently  characteristic  of  the  poet,  who,  even  then,  wa*;  also  a  theologian. 

M  Another  touch  of  the  nobleness  of  chivalr>'.  The  young  soldier  of  Campaldino  has 
learnt  that  he  must  not  call  for  help,  however  ready  his  friend  may  be  to  give  it  (l- 17)  except 
under  the  strongest  pressure  of  necessity.  That  he  appeals  to  Beatrice  now  (the  poem  i« 
obviously  addressed  to  her),  is  a  proof  that  he  has  reached  that  point 
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Till  the  last  burden  which  to  death  must  press, 

Before  he  seek  his  greatest  friend  to  prove,  35 

Not  knowing  what  his  love : 
And  if  it  chance  he  heed  not  my  distress 
Then  is  there  nothing  that  can  cost  more  dear, 
For  death  has  nought  more  rapid  or  more  drear. 

And  thou  alone  art  she  whom  most  I  love,  40 

Who  upon  me  canst  greatest  gift  bestow, 
In  whom  alone  my  hope  finds  fullest  rest : 
Only  to  serve  thee  would  I  long  life  prove. 
And  those  things,  whence  to  thee  may  honour  flow, 
I  seek  and  crave ;  all  eke  doth  me  molest ;  45 

Where  others  fail,  thou  canst  grant  all  my  quest 
For  Yes  and  No  entirely  in  thy  hand 
Hath  Love  now  left ;  whence  I  esteem  me  great : 

The  trust  thou  dost  create 
Springs  from  thy  bearing,  pitiful  and  bland ;  m 

For  whoso  looks  on  thee  in  truth  knows  well 
From  fair  outside  that  there  doth  mercy  dwell. 

Now,  therefore,  let  thy  greeting  quickly  speed. 
And  come  within  the  heart  that  waits  for  it. 
My  gentle  Lady ; — thou  my  prayer  hast  known.  k 

But  know,  the  entrance  there  is  barred  indeed 
With  that  same  arrow  wherewith  I  was  hit. 
Which  Love  shot  when  he  made  me  all  his  own  : 
By  it  the  way  is  closed  to  every  one, 
Save  to  Love's  envoys,  who  to  ope  have  skill,  w 

By  will  of  that  same  Power  that  doth  it  bar : 

Wherefore,  in  this  my  war, 
Its  coming  would  to  me  be  grievous  ill. 
If  it  approach  without  the  company 
Of  that  Lord's  envoys,  who  imprisons  me.  « 

tt-iB  Evidence,  if  that  were  needed,  of  the  purity  of  the  poet's  passion.  All  that  he  craves 
for  is  the  opportunity  of  serving  hia  beloved  and  doing  honour  to  her  name,  and  that  service 
IS  Its  own  exceeding  great  reward  (vol.  i.  p.  xlviii.) 

*-*'  One  notes  the  recurrence  of  military  imagery,  the  arrow  used  as  a  bolt,  the  closed 
^te  of  the  fortress,  the  arrows  of  love's  artillery,  such  as  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
>iege  of  Caprona,  the  warfare  by  which  the  soul  s  peace  is  imperilled. 
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Canzon',  thy  journey  should  be  swift  and  short, 

For  well  thou  know'st  how  brief  is  now  the  day 
For  him  for  whom  thou  speedest  on  thy  way. 


BALL  AT  A  IIL 

ETEB    DIM    WITH    SORROW. 
In  abUo  di  taggia  meisagtra. 

In  fashion  of  an  envoy  wise  and  true, 

Move  on  thine  errand,  Song,  without  delay. 

To  my  fair  dame  thy  message  to  convey, 

And  tell  her  my  life's  powers  are  faint  and  few. 

Thou  wilt  begin  to  tell  her  that  mine  eyes,  5 

Through  looking  on  her  angel-countenance, 
Were  wont  to  bear  the  garland  of  desires. 
Kow,  since  they  cannot  see  the  face  they  prize, 
Death  with  such  terror  on  them  doth  advance. 
That  they  have  made  a  wreath  of  torturing  fires.  10 

Alas  !  I  know  not  whither  they  should  fare 
For  their  delight,  and  so  thou  me  wilt  find 
As  one  half-dead,  unless  thou  bring  my  mind 
Comfort  from  her ;  therefore  tell  her  my  prayer. 

08  After  the  manner  of  the  Provencal  poets,  the  Canzone  terminates  with  what  was  known 
as  the  Tomaia  or  L' Envoi  of  the  poem,  considered  as  a  messenger  who  has  to  bear  tidings 
to  her  to  whom  it  is  sent.  The  last  two  lines  seem  to  indicate  something  like  an  anticipation, 
which  the  state  of  Dante's  health,  as  described  in  K.  N.  c.  X4i  23,  might  well  warrant,  of  an 
early  death.  The  time  was  short ;  Beatrice  would  do  well  to  give  a  proof  of  her  sympathy 
before  it  was  too  late.    See  B,  iii. 

BALLATA  III. 

The  whole  poem  connects  itself  closely  with  the  last  lines  of  the  foregoing.  In  the 
"  wreath  of  torturing  fire  "  by  which  his  eyes  were  encircled  0*  zo)  we  have  the  poet's  version 
of  the  weakness  of  sight  described  in  ^.  xxix.  ;  C,  xl.  ;  Conv,  iiL  9 ;  and  in  V.  N.  c.  zx,  la. 
They^  in  their  mute  suffering,  are  even  without  words,  as  an  appeal  ad  misericordiam. 
Not  m  the  V,  N..  bat  probably  one  of  the  poems  referred  to  in  c.  v.  as  addressed  to  the 
"  screen  "  Udy. 
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BALLATA  IV. 

"apologia  pro  vitI  8UA." 

BaSata,  io  vo*  eJie  tu  rUruMfi  Amort, 

I  WILL  that  thou,  my  SoDg,  find  Love  anew, 
And  that  with  him  thou  seek  my  lady  fair, 
So  that  my  pleading,  with  thy  eweet-yoiced  air, 
My  Lord  to  her  may  speak  in  accents  true. 

Thou  goest,  my  Song,  so  full  of  courtesy,  s 

That,  though  no  friend  be  near. 
Thou  oughtest  to  be  bold  on  every  side ; 
But  if  thou  seekest  full  security, 

First  find  if  Love  be  there. 
It  is  not  good  without  him  far  to  ride ;  10 

For  she  to  whom  thou  should'st  thy  tale  confide. 
If,  as  I  deem,  she  is  with  me  irate. 
And  thou  shouldst  go  without  him  as  thy  mate. 
Might  lightly  on  thee  some  dishonour  do. 

With  a  sweet  sound,  when  with  him  thou  shalt  be,  u 

Do  thou  these  words  begin, 
As  soon  as  thou  her  pity  shalt  have  sued : 
"  My  Lady,  he  who  sends  me  now  to  thee. 

Seeks,  if  thy  will  he  win, 
That  thou  should'st  hear  if  his  defence  be  good.  20 

Tis  Love  who  makes  him,  as  may  suit  his  mood. 
Change  look  and  hue  for  your  fair  beauty's  sake  : 
Bethink  thee,  then,  why  he  his  eye  doth  make 
On  others  look,  though  heart  unchanged  be  true." 

BALLATA  IV. 
From  y.  N.  c.  is.    The  contrivance  of  the  "  screen,"  who  was  to  serve  as  a  lay-figure  for 
the  true  object  of  the  poet's  love,  had  led,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  the  case  of  the 
second  lady  who  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  to  misunderstandings.    Beatrice  was  indignant 


vision  that  it  is  time  that  these  screens  and  counterfeits  should  cease.  All  that  he  seeks  is  to 
serve  Beatrice  whether  in  life,  or  should  she  so  will  it,  in  his  death  (II.  35-34).  We  note 
that  the  poem  was  to  be  set  to  music,  "  Di  soax/e  aryrumia."  A  friend  (H.  W.  F.)  notes  the 
coincidence  of  thought  in  Herrick's  poem  to  Anthea — 

"  Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live ; 


Bid  me  desmiir ;      .       .        » 
Or  bid  me  die,  and  I  will  dare 
E'en  death  to  die  for  thee." 


VOL.  II. 
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Tell  her,  "  0  Lady,  still  his  heart  hath  borne  » 

Such  firm  anwavering  faith, 
That  every  thought  prompts  him  to  fiervice  due ; 
Quick  was  he  thine,  nor  ever  thence  was  torn," 

If  she  doubt  what  he  saith, 
Bid  her  of  Love  demand  if  it  be  true ;  » 

And  at  the  end  with  meek  entreaty  sue 
To  pardon  him,  if  he  hath  caused  her  pain ; 
And  if  she  bid  me  die  by  message  plain. 
Her  slave  that  best  obeying  she  shall  view. 

And  say  to  him  who  holds  all  pity's  key,  k 

Before  thou  leave  my  fair, 
He  put  forth  skill  on  my  good  plea  to  dwell, 
Through  grace  of  my  sweet-flowing  melody. 

Eemain  thou  with  her  there, 
And  of  thy  servant  what  thou  wiliest,  tell ;  « 

And  if  thy  prayer  her  pardon  winneth  well. 
Bid  her  with  aspect  fair  to  speak  of  peace." 
0  gentle  song  of  mine,  if  thee  it  please, 
Speed  at  such  time  that  honour  may  accrue. 


SONNET  VI. 

INNER  CONFLICT. 
Tutti  li  miei  pensier  parlan  dC amort. 

My  every  thought  is  fain  to  speak  of  love. 
And  in  them  there  is  such  variety, 
That  one  constrains  me  own  his  sovereignty. 

Another  will  his  power  a  madness  prove ; 

4^  The  closing  prayer  is  for  a  message  of  greeting  {salute  in  its  twofold  sense),  such  as  had 
been  asked  for  in  Cam,  u 

SONNET  VI. 

From  V.  N.  c.  13.  An  expansion  of  the  inner  conflict  of  emotions  indicated  in  Cans.  i. 
1.  69.  All  however  agree,  and  this  is  their  point  of  contact  with  Bali.  iii.  in  their  prayer  for 
pity.  Is  love  good  or  not  good  ?  Does  the  sweetness  of  the  word  "  Amon  "  correspond  with 
the  reality,  on  the  principle  that  Nomina  sunt  consequtniia  rerum  f  In  applying  the  name 
"  Madonna  "  to  the  "  pity"  which  he  seeks,  there  is,  he  says  in  the  V.  A^,  a  toudi  of  irony. 
Pity  is  not  the  mistress  of  his  soul. 
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A  third,  by  giving  hope,  sweet  joy  doth  move,  « 

And  many  a  time  and  oft  one  bids  me  cry ; 
Only  in  craving  pity  come  they  nigh 

Accord,  and  with  heart-tremblings  sadly  rove,  ' 

Whence  I  know  not  to  what  point  I  should  wend. 

And  wish  to  speak,  yet  know  not  what  to  say ;  w 

So  find  myself  in  amorous  wanderings  lost. 

And  if  I  would  agree  with  all  the  host^ 

I  must  needs  now  to  her  my  fair  foe  pray, 
That  she,  my  Lady  Pity,  me  defend. 


SONNET    VII. 

TRANSFORMATION. 
CoW  altre  donne  mia  vista  gahbate. 

With  other  dames  thou  dost  my  looks  deride. 

And  think'st  not,  Lady,  what  hath  wrought  the  change, 
That  makes  me  wear  a  face  so  new  and  strange, 

When  on  thy  beauteous  form  mine  eyes  abide, 

Did'st  thou  but  know  it,  Pity  had  denied  5 

Longer  to  prove  me  with  the  old  distress, 
For  Love,  whene'er  he  sees  me  near  thee  press, 

Puts  on  such  boldness  and  such  sturdy  pride, 

SONNET  VII. 

The  history  is  given  in  V.  N.  c.  14.  The  poet,  returned  to  Florence,  had  been  at  a 
wedding-feast,  where  there  were  many  guests.  Suddenly  Beatrice  appeared  among  them.  In 
part,  perhaps,  throueh  the  confusion  and  shame  implied  xnBtUi.  iii.  and  iv.,  he  turned  giddy, 
leant  against  the  wall  to  save  himself  from  falling,  and  had  to  be  led  back  to  his  own  house. 
As  he  goes  out  he  hears  the  ladies  who  were  present  j  Beatrice  among  them  (only  married 
ladies  attended  such  gatherings,  they  were  all  donru^  S.  1.  «.),  talk  of  him,  not  without  a  tone  of 
derision,  and  when  he  comes  to  himself  in  the  "  chamber  of  tears,"  he  writes  by  way  of  pro- 
test against  her  hastiness.    He  had  not  yet  learnt  the  lesson,  "  Let  the  people  talk.     (Purg^, 

Many  commentators  infer  that  the  marriage-feast  was  that  of  Beatrice's  own  wedding,  and 
that  thu  was  the  cause  of  Dante's  overpowering  emotion.  For  the  reasons  given  in  the  notes 
on  5*.  i.,  I  am  compelled  to  think  otherwise.  1  surmise  rather  that  it  may  have  been  the  first 
ttoie  he  had  seen  her  since  his  return  from  Campaldino,  and_  since  the  misunderstandings  that 
had  pained  her  (.Ball,  iv.)  ^  To  look  on  her  as  sharing  in  a  wedding-feast  may  well  have 
renewed  the  feeling  with  which  he  had  heard  that  she  had  been  given  to  another,  and  had 
cursed  the  altered  fashions  of  the  time  and  the  ^reed  of  gain  which  thus  marred  the  happiness 
of  his  life  {Par,  xv.  X03-105).    See  vol.  L  p.  xIvl 
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It  smitea  my  senses,  makiDg  them  afiaid, 

Dooms  this  to  death|  and  that  to  banishment^  u 

So  that  I  stand  alone  to  gaze  on  thee. 
Wherefore  another's  look  I  take  on  me, 

Yet  so  that  still  I  share  the  loud  lament 

Of  those  the  sufferers  that  are  exiles  made. 


SONNET  VIII. 

DRUNK,    BUT    NOT    WITH    WINB. 
Old,  che  nC  ineoiUra  ndla  maUe,  more. 

That  in  my  mind  which  clashes  with  it,  dies, 
Whene'er  I  come  to  see  thee,  my  fair  Joy, 
And  when  I  near  thee  stand,  I  hear  Love's  cries, 

Who  saith,  ^  Flee  far,  if  death  brings  thee  annoy." 

My  features  paint  my  heart's  hue  in  mine  eyes^  « 

Which,  as  in  death-swoon,  leans  where  rest  is  nigh. 
And  drunken  with  great  trembling  and  surprise. 

It  seems  the  stones  cry  out  to  me,  ^  Die,  die." 

Who  sees  me  then  is  guilty  of  a  sin. 

Not  comforting  my  soul,  dismayed  with  ill,  w 

At  least  in  proving  that  my  woe  doth  gain 

Some  pity  for  me,  whom  your  mirth  doth  kill, — 
That  woe  which  shows  itself  in  looks  of  pain 
In  eyes  which  seek  death  of  their  own  free  will.. 

•  I  have  translated  spiriii  by  "  senses,"  as  the  best  equivalent.  In  Dante's  physiolcgy 
every  sense,  hearing,  sight,  &c,  had  its  own  special  spirito  IV.  N.  c  i),  but  that  meaning 
would  not  be  conveyed  to  the  reader  by  the  English  "  spints."  Every  such  "  sense "  or 
"spirit "  had  been  stunned  as  he  gazed  on  Beatrice,  and  so  the  fashion  of  hu  countenance  was 
altered  and  he  became  as  another  man,  only  so  far  retaining  consciousness  as  to  hear,  as  it 
were,  the  wailmgs  of  each  banished  sense.  The  concluding  lines  half  suggest  that  thoM 
waiUngs  seemed  to  him  as  an  anticipation  of  the  misery  of  the  lost  {H,  ilL  25). 

SONNET  VIII. 

From  y,  N.  c  15.  Obviously,  in  close  connexion  with  Sann,  vii.,  painting  in  verse  what 
he  had  sketched  before  in  prose.  Why,  he  asked  himself,  should  he  seek  to  sec  her  when  the 
sight  was  so  full  of  pain  ?  And  yet  there  rose  up  such  a  form  of  beauty  in  his  mind  that  the 
desire  to  see  her  was  stronger  than  ever.  Would  not  Beatrice's  mirth,  that  had  so  vexed  his 
soul,  be  turned  into  pity  when  she  read  of  it. 

^  We  note  the  ame  reduplication  in  Par.  viii.  75,  and  conjecture  that  the  story  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  (TsSa)  must  have  reached  Florence  within  a  few  years  of  the  date  of  the  Sonnet, 
filling  Dante  s  soul  with  horror,  and  transmuting  itself  into  a  symbol  of  the  "  soul's  tragedy,** 
through  which  he  himself  was  passing.  As  before  in  Ball.  iii..  he  pleads  the  special  su&r. 
mgs  of  his  eyes  to  move  his  lady's  pity. 
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,       SONNET  IX. 

"  NBO  M0BB08,   KKO  REMEDIA  PAH  POSSUMUS." 
Spestefate  venemi  alia  mente. 

Full  many  a  time  there  comes  into  m  j  thought 
The  melancholy  hue  which  Love  doth  give, 
And  such  woes  come  on  me  that  I  am  brought 

To  say,  "  Ah  mo  I  doth  one  so  burdened  live  1 " 

For  Love  with  me  so  suddenly  hath  fought,  s 

That  'tis  as  though  life  all  my  frame  did  leave  ; 
One  living  spirit  only  help  hath  wrought, 

And  that  remains  discourse  of  thee  to  weave. 

Then  I  arise,  resolved  myself  to  aid, 
,  And  pale  and  wan,  and  of  all  strength  bereft,  10 

I  come  to  see  thee,  thinking  health  to  find : 

And  if  on  thee  my  longing  eyes  are  stayed, 

My  heart,  as  with  an  earthquake,  then  is  cleft. 
Which  makes  my  pulse  leave  all  its  life  behind. 


CANZONE  II. 

LAUDES    BEATRIGIS. 
Donne  cIC  avtU  intdUUo  cT  amort. 

Ladies,  who  have  intelligence  of  love, 

I  fain  would  of  my  Lady  speak  with  you, 
Not  that  I  think  to  tell  her  praises  due, 

SONNET  IX. 

FhMn  V.  N.  c  16.  The  conflict  with  the  many  "  spirits  "  (in  Dante's  sense  of  the  word)  is 
continued.  One  only  holds  out,  and  that  remains  to  tell  the  praises  of  the  beloved  one.  Thus 
sore*«mitten  he  looks  to  her  in  hope  of  healing,  but  alas  I  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease 
(L  xx);  fearfulness  and  trembling  once  more  come  on  him. 

CANZONE  IL 

V,  If.c,  x8  and  xp.  Memorable  as  probably  the  i>oem  on  which  Dante  looked  as  the  master- 
piece of  his  esu-Iier  worlu.  It  b  the  first  Cemzone  which  he  inserts  in  the  V.  N.  He  quotes  from 
tt  as  his  own  in  V.  E,  ii.  xa,  x^.  In  Purr.  xxiv.  51,  he  makes  Buonagiunta  of  Lucca,  himself  a 
poet,  eager  to  know  whether  he  meets  the  man  who  wrote  it.  His  account  of  its  genesis  is 
that  he  was  asked  one  day  by  many  married  and  unmarried  women  of  rank  (donne  and 
dotutlUy  non/(tmmine)  of  Florence,  when  Beatrice  was^  not  with  them,  whose  relations  with 
their  worshippers  were  quite  other  than  those  between  him  and  Beatrice,  what  his  love  meant, 
what  was  to  come  of  it  sul  ?  ^  And  this  is  his  reply.  He  who  would  enter  into  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Dante  should  read  it  line  by  line  and  word  for  word.  He  wished  for  nothing  more 
than  Beatrice's  greeting.  That  was^  the  only  blessedness  he  sought  for.  And  in  saying 
this  he  was  but  repeating  what  Love  itself  had  taught  him.  The  form  in  which  that  thought 
was  expressed  came  to  him,  he  says,  as  he  was  walking  by  a  clear  river — probably  the  Arno. 

1-14  The  poet  will  not  shrink  from  his  task,  though  he  feels  that  it  lies  far  beyond  his 
powers.  Love  is  mighty  though  he  is  weak.  Line  13  mdicates  the  distinction  between  donna 
and  donaelia,  already  noted  in  m.  on  Son$t,  i. 
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But  speaking  to  set  free  my  burdened  souL 

I  say  that,  as  my  thoughts  on  her  worth  move,  6 

So  sweetly  Love  thrills  all  my  senses  through. 

That  if  I  lost  not  all  my  courage  true 

My  words  would  make  the  world  own  Love's  control 

Such  lofty  strains  I  choose  not  for  my  rdle, 

Lest  I,  through  coward  fear,  should  vile  become ;  lo 

But  of  her  gentle  life  I'll  not  be  dumb, 

And  sketch  with  light  touch  that  surpassing  whole, 

Ladies  and  damsels  who  know  Love,  with  you ; 

For  not  to  others  now  my  speech  is  due. 

An  Angel  speaketh  in  the  Eternal  Mind  u 

And  saith,  "  0  Sire,  in  yonder  world  is  shown 
A  wondrous  thing,  which  hath  to  being  grown 
From  a  pure  soul  whose  brightness  shines  on  high. 
Heaven  which  no  other  sense  of  want  doth  find 
Than  of  her  presence,  asks  of  God  that  boon ;  » 

And  every  saint  implores  for  that  alone." 
And  Pity  only  comes  to  help  our  fears. 
For  thus  speaks  God,  who  of  my  Lady  hears, 
"  My  well-beloved,  now  suffer  ye  in  peace 
That  this  your  hope,  as  long  as  I  shall  please,  » 

Wait,  where  one  dwells  whom  loss  of  her  shall  try. 
And  who  shall  tell  the  damned  in  hell's  unrest 
*  I  have  beheld  the  hope  of  all  the  blest.' " 

My  Lady  thus  in  highest  heaven  is  sought : 

Now  will  I  ye  her  worth  supreme  should  hear.  » 

I  say,  who  will  as  gentle  dame  appear, 

Let  her  go  with  her,  for  where  she  doth  go. 

In  basest  souls  a  chill  by  Love  is  wrought. 

Freezing  each  vile  thought  till  to  death  'tis  near : 

And  who  Love  wills  should  see  with  vision  clear  as 

Must  either  die  or  else  must  noble  grow. 

10  The  lover  has  already  taken  a  long  stride  towards  the  apotheosis  of  the  Commsdi4i. 
Beatrice  is  already  as  "  God's  true  praise  "  (//.  ii.  103).  llie  saints  in  Paradise  are  waiting 
for  her  presence  to  complete  their  bfiss.  Pity  only-pleaids  that  she  may  be  left  a  little  longer 
for  her  friends  on  earth. 

^  One  cannot  read  what  follows  without  feeling  that  we  have  the  first  germ  of  the  thought 
which  afterwards,  as  in  y.  N.  c.  33,  ripened  into  a  vision  and  then  into  a  purpose  (K.  N.  c 
43),  and  lastly  into  the  wonder  of  wonders,  the  Commedia  itself. 

^  Literature  can  hardly,  I  imagine,  present  a  parallel  to  the  nobleness  of  these  lines.  The 
holiness  of  a  perfect  and  pure  beauty  freezes  each  thought  of  evil.    Pride  and  desire  alike  are 
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And  when  he  finds  one  who  doth  worthy  show 

To  look  on  her,  he  doth  her  worth  attest ; 

For  that  her  greeting  gives  him  peace  and  rest, 

So  humbling  him  that  he  no  wrath  doth  know,  40 

And,  as  yet  greater  grace,  God  gives  her  this ; 

He  who  speaks  with  her  cannot  end  amiss. 

Love  saith  of  her,  "  A  thing  of  mortal  birth, 
How  can  it  be  so  beautiful  and  pure  ? " 
Then  he  looks  on  her,  inly  swearing,  "  Sure  45 

God  means  in  her  to  work  a  wonder  new." 
Her  hue  is  that  of  pearl  of  priceless  worth. 
Meet  for  a  lady,  fair  without  excess : 
She  is  all  good  that  Nature  can  express, 
And  in  her,  as  a  type,  is  beauty  true.  50 

From  her  fair  eyes,  when  we  their  glances  view. 
Spirits  pass  forth  inflamed  with  Love's  sweet  blaze, 
And  strike  the  eyes  of  him  who  then  doth  gaze. 
And  so  pass  on,  each  finds  his  heart  anew. 
Ye  see  them  there.  Love  painted  in  her  smile,  » 

Where  fixM  gaze  they  may  not  brook  long  while. 

Canzon',  I  know  that  thou  to  many  a  fair 

Wilt  go  discoursing,  when  I  thee  have  sped. 

Now  do  I  warn  thee,  since  I  thee  have  bred 

As  Love's  own  daughter  in  her  lowly  prime,  w 

That^  where  thou  goest,  thou  utter  still  the  prayer, 

"  Teach  me  to  journey,  for  to  her  I'm  sent 

Whose  praises  are  my  one  chief  ornament ; " 


calmed.    To  haTe  conversed  with  her  is  the  source  of  anfailing  hope.    Here  aeain  we  note  the 

first  germ  of  the  C<?imj»^<//Vk.    The  i ''      '  -    '•    -  ?    rt    ......    . 

die  herself  must  come  to  his  rescue 


first  germ  of  the  Comftuditg,    The  natural  development  of  that  ^erm  is  seen  in  the  thought  that 

i  (as  in  //.  iL  103)  in  the  "  critical  minute  "  of  his  life. 


^  One  of  the  few  artist's  touches  in  a  portrait  which  otherwise  is  almost  purely  spiritual. 
In  the  "ptarX  on  forehead  white  "  of  Par.  iii.  14  we  may  well  find  a  reminiscence  of  that 
tonch.    Comp.  Sonn.  xxvi. 

^  The  ever-recurring  theorv  of  "spirits"  comes  in  where  modem  poetry  would  speak  of 
"  influence  "  and  "  expression. '  The  thrill  that  per\'ades  the  lover's  frame  when  fair  eyes  look 
00  him,  whence  can  it  come  ?  So  Dante  asked,  and  made  answer  to  himself,  Where  but  from 
Mme  oocnlt  forces,  for  which  "  soirits  "  was  at  least  as  good  a  term  as  any  other  {V,  N,  c.  a). 
In  L  55  a  V.  /.  gives  wo  ("  face  '^  for  riso. 

**  The  envoi  o(  the  poem  shows  that  it  was  meant  to  reach  Beatrice  herself,  it  may  be  as  an 
atonement  for  the  real  or  fancied  neglect  of  the  past  {Bolt,  iv.)  Dante  hopes,  however,  for 
other  readers,  but  is  content  that  tney  should  be  "few,"  if  only  they  be  "fit."  What  he 
demands  is  the  element,  hard  to  be  demied,  of  the  "  courtesy  "  which  was  so  favourite  a  word 
with  him  {H.  ii.  58,  134,  iii.  laz  ;  Purg,  ix.  9a,  xi.  85 ;  Par,  xii.  zzz),  and  was  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  his  own  nature. 
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And  if,  as  weak  and  vain,  thou  fear'st  to  climb : 

Stay  not  where  they  dwell  who  are  base  with  crime :     « 

Learn,  if  thou  canst,  to  hold  thy  converse  free 

Only  with  man  or  maid  of  courtesy ; 

Who  soon  will  speed  thy  way  in  quickest  time. 

Thou  wilt  find  Love  wiUi  her,  my  Lady  sweet. 

Commend  me  thou  to  them,  as  it  is  meet,  '^ 


CANZONE  III. 

RBTROSPBOnON. 
E*m*  tneresce  di  me  A  malanunte. 

So  sad  and  keen  a  grief  comes  over  me, 

That  full  as  much  of  pain. 
Doth  pity,  as  the  grief  itself,  excite. 
Ah  me  !  for  that,  in  saddest  misery, 

A  power  doth  me  constrain  • 

To  pour  my  last  sigh  in  a  breathing  light, 
Within  the  heart  which  those  fair  eyes  did  smite, 
When  with  his  hands  Love  opened  them  to  see, 
To  lead  me  to  this  season  of  my  woe. 

Ah  me  !  how  kind  and  free,  ^^ 

Pleasant  and  sweet,  did  they  upon  me  rise. 

When  they,  to  my  surprise, 
Began  to  work  the  death  which  brings  me  low, 
Saying,  "  Our  light  brings  peace  for  thee  to  know  : 

CANZONE  III. 

Not  in  the  V.  N.,  but  presenting  so  manv  points  of  contact  with  C.  ii.  that  it  well  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sketch  or  an  echo  ofit,  and  therefore  as  referring  to  Beatrice.  Krafft,  it  is  true, 
thinks  that  Dante  speaks  of  the  fair  one  whom  he  loved  in  the  Casentino,  but  on  grounds  which 
seem  to  me  quite  inade<}uate ;  nor  can  I  accept  the  view  of  another  critic  that  it  is  addressed 
to  the  donna  gentile^  either  as  a  flesh  and  blood  reality,  or  as  the  symbol  of  philosophjy 
(Oeynhausen).  Yet  one  never  feels  quite  sure  that  there  may  not  be  some  allegoric  or  mystic 
meaning. 

^' The  paradox  rises  probably  out  of  the  "screen"  arrangement  (^o//.  iv.)  Dante  was 
pining  /or  some  token  that  Beatrice  still  cared  for  him,  but  the  pity  which  his  manifest  distress 
(ailed  forth  came  from  those  who  were  not  the  objects  of  his  love.  The  eyes  which  had  given 
the  hope  of  peace  were  now  averted  from  him  and  left  him  desolate.  He  finds  the  meaning 
of  a     sorrow  s  crown  of  sorrow  "  (//.  v.  122). 
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Peace  to  thj  heart  well  give,  delight  to  thee."  is 

So  to  these  eyes  of  mine 
Those  of  my  Lady  fair  did  sometimes  say ; 
Sat  when,  with  knowledge  clear,  they  came  to  see 

That  through  her  power  divine, 
My  spirit  from  me  had  nigh  passed  away,  » 

They  with  Love's  banners  fled  from  out  the  fray, 
So  that  their  glorious  and  triumphant  gleam 
Was  to  mine  eyes  no  longer  visible : 

And  saddened  still  doth  seem 
My  soul,  which  looked  thence  to  be  comforted,  u 

And  now,  as  though  'twere  dead, 
It  sees  the  heart  with  which  'twas  wed  to  dwell. 
And  it  must  part  from  that  it  loved  so  well. 

Tea,  loving  well,  it  goeth  wailing  sore, 

From  out  this  life's  confine,  so 

Disconsolate,  for  Love  doth  banish  her. 
She  travels  hence,  so  sorrowing  more  and  more, 

That,  ere  she  pass  the  line. 
Her  Maker  listens  and  doth  pitying  hear. 
"Within  the  heart,  pent  up  in  inmost  sphere,  as 

"With  what  life  yet  remains  all  weak  and  spent, 
Li  that  respect  that  she  hath  passed  away. 

There  she  pours  her  lament 
For  Love  who  drives  her  from  the  world  to  flee ; 

And  oft  with  them  would  be,  40 

The  spirits,  which  go  sorrowing  alway. 
Because  their  help-mate  doth  no  longer  stay. 

The  image  of  this  Lady  fair  doth  dwell 

Yet  in  my  mind  so  clear. 
Where  Love  hath  placed  it,  he  who  was  her  guide ;       « 
Kor  doth  the  ill  she  sees  upon  her  tell : 

So  is  she  now  more  fair 

**  The  lover's  sorrow  pierces  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  body.  The  unity  of  life 
U  gone,  and  the  "  spirits,"^  t./.,  the  faculties  of  sense,  ro  mourning  always,  because  the 
"soal,"  the  higher  life,  as  distinct  from  the  "  heart,"  which  represents  the  lower,  their  guide 
and  companion,  is  no  longer  with  them.  The  misery  is  one  which  God  only  knows,  which 
He  alone  pities. 

4t  The  image  of  Beatrice  is  still  present  to  his  soul,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  there- 
fore bflicting  fresh  pangs  of  self-reproach,  of  which  the  only  mitigation  is  that  her  lover  s 
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Than  ever,  with  a  smile  beatified : 
And  eyes  that  work  my  death  she  opens  wide, 
And  wails  o'er  her  who  doth  her  going  weep. 
«*  Go,  wretched  soul,  thy  way ;  yea,  rise  and  go," 

This  cry  from  love  doth  leap. 
Who  vexeth  me  as  he  is  wont  to  do, 

Though  less  pain  doth  ensue. 
Because  the  nerves  of  sense  less  keenness  show. 
And  I  am  nearer  now  to  end  my  woe. 

The  day,  when  she  in  this  my  world  appeared, — 

As  stands  in  record  true. 
In  tablets  of  the  mind  that  now  doth  fail, — 
My  childish  frame  a  strange  emotion  shared,  » 

A  passion  keen  and  new. 
So  that  it  left  me  full  of  fear  and  frail : 
For  all  my  strength  a  curb  did  countervail. 
So  suddenly  that  on  the  earth  I  fell, 
By  reason  of  a  voice  that  smote  my  heart :  « 

And  if  the  book  truth  tell, 
The  ruling  spirit  felt  such  trembling  breath. 

That  it  would  seem  that  Death 
Had,  for  it,  ta'en  in  this  our  world  new  start : 
Now  is  he  sorely  grieved  who  caused  this  smart  to 

When  the  great  beauty  first  upon  me  shone. 

Which  wrought  so  great  a  pain, — 
Ye  gentle  ladies,  unto  whom  I  spoke, — 
That  virtue  which  hath  highest  praises  won. 

Its  joy  beholding  plain,  75 

strength  is  failing,  and  that  therefore  the  overstrained  nerves  are  less  sensitive  than  they 
were ;  that  he  is  also,  it  may  be,  nearing  the  bourne  which  is  the  end  of  all  such  sorrow. 

87  Memory  goes  back  to  the  hour  when  Beatrice  first  rose  upon  the  world  of  the  poet's 

V  *^u*'*i]?"*'J."c<»  w*»a'  ^e  read  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  K  N.  (comp.  Par.  xxii'u 

14;.     Ihe     rulmg  spint "  is,  as  in  K.  N.  c.  2,  the  reasoning  faculty  of  the  soul.    Here  one 

interpreter  has  seen  something  like  a  parable  of  the  history  of  the  human  race  in  its  strivings 

after  wisdom.     "  He  "  m  1.  70  =  Love. 

74  The  "  virtue"  which  "wins  highest  praises  -  is,  as  before,  the  intellect  which  felt,  even 
?  J«™  ^V^r^'u  J  ,'  '**?'  moment  of  suprcmest  joy  was  a.\so  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong 
i^JISZi  T?i  1  o  "*  freedom,  and  was  subject  henceforth  to  the  tyranny  of  a  master- 
fff^K?w  iu  *i!-  ^'  to  refer  to  the  form  of  the  grown-up  Beatrice,  as  taking  the  place  of 
^  chUd  whose  beauty  had  at  first  won  him,  and  not  to  the  Cascntmo  lady,  nor  the  dcima 
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Felt  that  new  trouble  thence  npon  it  broke ; 
And  knew  the  keen  desire  that  in  it  woke. 
Through  what  it  wrought  of  fixM  gaze  and  strong ; 
So  that  with  tears  it  said  unto  the  rest : 

"  Here  will  arrive  ere  long  so 

Beauty,  in  place  of  that  which  I  had  seen, 

Which  worketh  terror  keen ; 
And  she  as  queen  shall  be  by  us  confest, 
Soon  as  her  eyes  with  joy  our  souls  have  blest." 

To  you  have  I  thus  spoken,  ladies  young,  as 

"Who  have  bright  eyes  all  beautiful  and  fair, 
And  mind  by  love  subdued  and  sorrowful ; 

Wherefore  extend  your  care 
To  these  my  words  wherever  they  may  be ; 
And  in  your  presence  grant  I  pardon  free,  m 

For  this  my  death,  to  her  so  beautiful. 
Who,  though  she  caused  it,  ne'er  was  pitiful. 


SONNET  X. 

THE   BIRTH  OF  IX)VB. 
Amor  e  eor  gerUU  aono  una  cosa, 

Lovs  and  the  gentle  heart  are  one  in  kind, 
As  the  wise  Master  in  his  verses  wrote  : 
Nor  one  without  the  other  may  we  find, 

As  without  reason  reasoning  soul  is  not. 

^  Is  this  only  the  poetic  license  of  an  appeal  aJ  fnisericordiamf  or  may  we  infer  from  it, 
as  from  Canz.  i^  that  the  over-wrought  brain  of  the  lover  saw  in  his  actual  weakness  the 
proipioctic  of  an  early  death  t    I  incline  to  the  latter  view.    Comp.  n.  on  1.  43. 

SONNET  X. 

'  From  V,  N.  c.  aa  Dante  had  been  asked  by  a  friend  to  tell  him  something  of  the 
natare  and  ffenesu  of  love,  and  this  is  his  answer.  The  sage  is  Guido  Guintceili  (so 
Juvcaal  is  a     sage,"  Conv,  iv.  13),  one  of  whose  sonnets  b^ins  with  the  words— 

"  Al corgentil  ripara  sempre  tunare, 
Siccomt  augeUo  in  selva  alia  verdureu** 

"  Still  to  the  gentle  heart  doth  Love  repair 
As  bird  doth  to  the  greenwood's  leafy  scrren ; 
Not  before  gentle  heart  has  Love  e'er  been. 
Nor  gentle  heart  before  that  Love  was  there  ; " 

tnd  whom  Dante  recognised  as  the  most  honoured  of  his  masters  {"  Maximus  Guido"  V. 
£.  i.  Z5)in  Italian  poetry  {Purg.  xi.  97,  xxvi.  977 ;  and  Essay  on  Getusis  «utd  Growth  of 
tkt  Commtdia).    Au  echo  of  C  L  meets  tu  in  //.  v.  zoo. 
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When  Nature  waxeth  loving  in  her  mind,  5 

Love  she  makes  Lord,  the  heart  his  chosen  spot, 
Within  awhile  deep  slumber  doth  him  blind, 

For  little  time  or  long,  as  fates  allot : 

Then  in  some  wise  fair  dame  doth  beauty  come, 

Which  so  doth  please  the  eye,  that  in  the  heart  10 

Springs  up  desire  for  that  so  great  delight ; 

And  sometimes  so  long  while  finds  there  a  home. 
It  bids  Love's  spirit  wake  to  bear  its  part : 
And  so  on  lady  fair  works  valiant  knight. 


SONNET  XL 
Beatrice's  salutation. 

Negli  occhi porta  la  mia  donna  Amore, 

My  Lady  beareth  Love  in  her  fair  eyes, 

And  by  it  all  she  sees  doth  noble  make ; 
As  she  doth  pass,  aU  turn  for  her  dear  sake ; 

The  man  she  greeteth  thrills  in  ecstacies. 

And  bending  low,  grows  pale  as  one  that  dies,  s 

And  mourns  for  every  least  defect  he  hath. 
And  from  her  presence  flee  false  pride  and  wrath ; 

Help  me,  fair  ladies,  to  her  praise  to  rise ; 

All  sweetness,  and  all  lowliness  of  thought 

Springs  up  within  the  heart  that  hears  her  speech,         10 
And  the  first  sight  of  her  brings  sense  of  bliss ; 

But  when  she  doth  a  little  smile,  0  this 

May  not  be  told,  nor  memory  this  can  teach, 
So  new  and  fair  a  miracle  is  wrought, 

»  What  Dante  includes  in  gentleness  of  heart  is  as  the  good  soil  in  which  love  sows  the 
promise  and  potency  of  life.  Visible  beauty,  as  in  Plato's  PJuedna,  wakens  a  desire  which 
may  be  spiritual  or  sensual,  and  turns  the  promise  into  a  reality.  What  comes  to  pass  In  the 
heart  of  man  has  its  counterpart  in  the  heart  of  woman. 

SONNET  XI. 
From  y.N.  c.  ai.    Growine  put  of  S.  x.  and  embodying  the  recoDections  of  r.  AT.  c  a, 

instance  of  the  truth  which  he  had  just  uttered.  §o  it  had  been  with  him.  So  it  might  be 
with  others.  Beatrice  s  salutation  made  all  good  thoughts  stir  within  her  adorer's  mind,  and 
was  the  beginning  of  his  blessedness,  so  that  then  he  knew  why  she  was  named  Beatrice 
(  twmen  etomen  ) ;  but  when  she  smiled,  the  rapture  was  beyond  speech  or  memory.  So 
lE.^  r;  *^"* ;?-"»  ?.*"'•  7f  her  smiles  are  reserved  till  the  purified  spirit  is  able  to  ^dure 
rv™.  S"!.^'  .  f  •  '*•  5).  Here,  however,  a  new  element  comes  in,  and  Dante  dwells  on  the 
P'  Jlnru  ••  1?^  '°  awaken  the  potency  of  love,  even  in  a  heart  that  had  not  before  been 
gentle.      It  can  prepare  the  soil  as  well  as  sow  the  seed. 
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SONNET  XII. 
beatbiob's  bobbow  (i). 

Foi,  d^  porteUe  la  aembianxa  umUe, 

0  TE,  who,  with  a  mien  of  lowliness, 

And  with  bent  glances  testify  your  woe, 

Whence  come  ye  that  your  pallid  look  doth  show, 
As  though  it  pitying  looked  upon  distress  1 
Saw  ye  our  Lady  in  her  gentleness,  s 

Her  face  all  bathed  in  tears  of  love  that  flow  f 

Tell  me,  0  ladies ; — my  heart  tells  me  so — 
For  no  base  act  doth  look  of  yours  express. 
And  if  ye  come  from  scene  so  piteous, 

I  pray  you  that  with  me  awhile  you  stay,  10 

Nor  hide  from  me  what  chance  doth  grieve  you  thus : 

For  I  behold  your  eyes  that  weep  alway. 
And  see  your  looks  so  changed  and  tremulous. 

That  seeing  this  my  heart  too  faints  away. 


SONNET  XIII . 
bbatbiob's  bobbow  (2). 

St^  tu  eoLui  c*  ha  traUalo  tovenU, 

"  And  art  thou  he,  who  hath  so  often  sung 
Of  our  dear  Lady,  telliug  us  alone  1 
Like  him  indeed  thou  art  in  voice  and  tone, 

But  thy  face  seems  to  strange  expression  strung. 

SONNET  XII. 

From  v.  N.  c.  aa.  ^  Beatrice'i  father,  Folco  dei  Portinari,  had  died  (Dec  xa8o),  and  she 
was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  Her  friends  came  to  her  to  comfort  tier,  and  Dante  met 
them  as  they  left  the  house  (apparently  he  stood  outside,  not  far  off,  that  he  might  intercept 
themX  Aod  asked  for  tidings  of  her  in  words  which  sure  embodied  in  the  Sonnet.  If  we  ask,  as 
it  is  natural  to  ask,  where  her  husband  was  at  this  time  of  sorrow,  the  probable  answer  is, 
"in  Paris,  or  in  London,  or  Somerset,  attending  to  his  banking  business"  (comp.  Par, 
xy.  iaO|  n.) 

SONNET  XIII. 

From  V.  JV.  c.  99.  The  friends  of  Beatrice  make  answer  to  the  lover's  question,  and  tell 
him  of  her  depUi  of  grief.  ^  They  note  that  he  hinuelf  is  so  transformed  by  sorrow  that  they 
could  scarcely  recognise  him. 
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And  why  so  deeply  is  thy  bosom  wrung,  s 

That  thou  mak'st  others  pity  feel  for  thee  ? 

Hast  thou  seen  her  weep,  that  thou  art  not  free 
To  hide  thy  soul's  grief  with  a  silent  tongue  f 
Leave  tears  to  us,  and  mournful  movement  slow, — 

He  sins  who  seeks  our  trouble  to  console, —  lo 

For,  as  she  wept,  we  heard  her  speech  too  flow : 

So  plain  her  looks  betray  her  sorrowing  soul. 
That  whoso  would  have  sought  to  gauge  her  woe 

Had  fallen  down  and  bowed  to  death's  control" 


SONNET  XIV. 

THE   COHPANT  OF  MOURNERS. 
Voif  donne,  che  pietoso  atto  moitrate. 

"  Ye  ladies,  who  the  mien  of  pity  show, 

Who  is  this  lady  that  lies  grief -opprest  t 

Can  it  be  she  who  in  my  heart  doth  rest  f 
Ah !  if  it  be,  no  longer  hide  it  so. 
Truly  her  features  are  so  changed  by  woe,  « 

And  her  face  seems  to  me  so  worn  and  spent. 

That  in  mine  eyes  she  doth  not  represent 
Her  from  whom  power  to  bless  was  wont  to  flow." 
"  If  thou  canst  not  our  Lady  recognise, 

So  downcast  is  she,  'tis  no  wonder  great,  lo 

Since  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  our  eyes ; 

But  if  thou  look  well,  by  the  light  sedate 
Of  her  calm  glance  fresh  knowledge  shall  arise : 

Weep  then  no  more :  too  sad,  e'en  now,  thy  state." 

SONNET  XIV. 

Not  in  the  V,  N.y  but  apparently  connected  with  the  same  episode  as  ^.  xii.  and  xiii., 
embodying  another  question  and  another  answer.  Had  Dante  seen  his  beloved  one  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  her  face  pale  with  watching  ?  The  brightness 
and  the  smiles  were  gone.  Was  she  the  same?  "  Yes,"  the  wise  ladies  answer.  "  Yea|"  he 
makes  answer  to  himself,  **  she  is  identified  by  her  gentleness  and  calmness." 
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SONNET  XV. 

WHAT  TIDINGS   OF  BEATRIOEI 
Onde  venite  voi  co<i  peniose. 

"Whence  come  ye  thus  with  trouble  so  o'erwrought  t 

Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  of  your  courtesy ; 

For  I  am  full  of  doubt,  lest  it  may  be 
My  Lady  makes  you  turn  thus  sorrow-fraught 
Ah,  gentle  ladies,  let  no  scornful  thought  6 

Keep  you  from  pausing  somewhat  on  your  way, 

And  to  the  mourner  fail  ye  not  to  say 
If  ye  of  his  fair  Lady-love  know  aught, 
Though  it  be  grievous  for  me  that  to  hear. 

So  far  has  Love  from  himself  banished  me,  10 

That  every  act  of  his  brings  death  more  near. 

Look  well,  and  whether  I  am  wasted  see, 
For  every  sense  begins  to  leave  its  sphere. 

If  ye,  0  ladies,  give  not  comfort  free. 


CANZONE   IV. 

70BEB0DINGS. 
Donna  pUto$a  e  di  novdla  etate, 

A  LADT  pitiful,  in  youth's  fresh  bloom, 

And  furnished  weU  with  human  gentleness 

Was  nigh,  when  often  I  on  Death  did  call, 

And  she  mine  eyes  beholding  fuU  of  gloom, 

And  hearing  those  my  words  of  vain  distress,  6 

Was  moved  to  fear,  and  tears  began  to  fall ; 

SONNET  XV. 

Yet  another  utterance  of  the  same  time  of  sorrow.  ^  Cannot  the  gentle  ladies  with  whom 
he  has  conversed  give  him  some  tidings  of  his  Beatrice  ?  Even  if  those  tidings  should  be 
sorrowful,  it  will  be  better  than  the  blank  uncertainty  of  hearing  nothing.  For  "  caurtcsy  " 
0'  a)  see  Jf.  ii.  58,  ». 

CANZONE  IV. 

From  y.  N.  c.  93.  We  enter  on  a  strain  of  higher  mood.  The  tension  implied  in  the 
last  four  Sonnets  had  ended  in  actual  illness.  The  lover  took  to  his  bed,  suffering  severe 
pain  for  nine  days  ;  his  inind  wandered ;  there  was  the  risk  of  a  brain-fever.  A  cousin,  or 
perhaps  uster,  young,  fair,  gentle,  came  and  sat  by  his  side,  weeping  as  he  called  on  death 
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And  other  ladies,  who  did  me  perceiye. 

Through  her  who  mingled  thus  her  grief  with  mine, 

Bade  her  elsewhere  incline, 
And  then  approached  me  so  that  I  might  heac  lo 

This  said,  '*  Sleep  thou  not  here." 
Another,  "  Wherefore  doth  thy  soul  thus  grieve  t " 
Then  rose  I  from  that  new-horn  fantasy, 
And  on  my  Lady's  name  was  fain  to  cry. 

So  sorrowful  and  sad  my  Toice  hecame,  u 

And  hroken  so  with  anguish  and  with  woe, 
That  I  alone  the  name  heard  in  my  heart ; 
^nd  with  my  face  suffused,  with  hlush  of  shame 
Which  over  all  my  features  'gan  to  flow. 
Lore  made  me  turn  to  them,  nor  stand  apart  » 

Such  pallid  hue  my  countenance  then  hore. 
It  made  them  speak  of  me  as  one  half-dead, 

''Come,  let  us  comfort  shed." 
One  prayed  another  in  deep  lowliness ; 

And  thus  would  questions  press :  ss 

"  What  hast  thou  seen  that  thou  art  strong  no  more  t " 
And  when  some  comfort  o'er  my  soul  was  spreac^ 
''  Dear  ladies,  I  will  tell  you  all,"  I  said. 

While  with  sad  thoughts  my  frail  life  I  did  weigh, 

And  dwelt  upon  its  days  so  short  and  few,  so 

Love  wept  within  my  heart  which  is  his  home  : 

Wherefore  my  spirit  went  so  far  astray, 

That  sighing  through  my  heart  the  whisper  flew, 

"  E'en  to  my  Lady  death  will  surely  come." 

Then  did  my  soul  in  such  strange  wanderings  roam,       ss 

to  end  his  sorrows.  Other  ladies  followed,  and  bade  her  leave  him.  What  came  next  the 
Canzone  records,  the  mind  at  last  finding  power  and  leisure  to  make  a  psychological  study 
of  its  own  delirium.     He  notes  (!•  Z4)  that  ne  would  not  audibly  utter  Beatrice's  name. 

U  In  the  first  anguish  of  that  delirium  Dante  had  called  on  death  (I.  3).  The  questions  of 
his  visitors  rouse  him,  and  he  calls  on  Beatrice,  but  the  cry  is  still  inaudible.  Tliey  gaze 
alarmed  at  his  sudden  flush  and  equally  sudden  pallor.     "  What  has  caused  it!" 

^*  Many  readers  will  remember  Wordsworth's  unconscious  paralielism— 

"  *  Ah  mercy  I '  to  myself  I  cried, 
'  If  Lucy  should  be  dead  1  '^ 

Not  many  months  had  passed  before  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Was  this,  toO|  among 
Dante's  morning  dreams  ?  {H.  xxvi.  7 ;  Purg  ix.  z6).  With  that  foreboding  of  his  lady's 
death  there  came  a  like  anticipation  of  his  own. 
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I  closed  mine  eyes  beneath  their  sorrow's  weight ; 

And  so  disconsolate 
Were  all  my  senses  that  each  failed  and  fled. 

And  then  by  fancy  led 
Beyond  all  knowledge,  where  Truth's  voice  is  dumb,  m 

Fair  ladies'  faces  sorrowing  met  mine  eye, 
Who  said  to  me :  'Thou  too  shalt  die,  shalt  die/" 

"  Then  saw  I  many  things  that  made  me  muse 
In  that  yain  dream  wherein  I  then  was  led. 
I  deemed  I  found  myself  I  know  not  where,  4b 

And  saw  fair  dames  pass  by  with  tresses  loose. 
One  sobbed  for  grief ;  another  salt  tears  shed. 
All  darted  fire  of  sorrow  and  despair. 
Then  step  by  step  it  seemed  that  I  saw  there 
The  son  grow  dark,  and  stars  begin  to  peep,  n 

And  that  with  these  did  weep : 
The  birds  fell  down  as  they  their  flight  did  take; 

The  earth  began  to  quake ; 
And  one  came  saying,  hoarse  and  full  of  care : 
'  What,  knoVst  thou  not  our  news  of  sorrow  deep  t       55 
Thy  Lady,  once  so  fair,  in  death  doth  sleep.' " 

''  Then  lifting  up  mine  eyes  aU  bathed  in  woe, 

Angels  I  saw,  who  seemed  a  rain  of  manna. 

And  turning,  upwards  winged  to  Heaven  their  flight ; 

And  a  small  cloud  in  front  of  them  did  go ;  oo 

And  all  behind  it  went  and  cried  '  Hosanna.' 

Had  they  said  more  I  would  have  told  you  right ; 

Then  Love  said,  *  I'll  not  hide  it  from  thy  sight ; 

Come  see  thy  Lady  as  she  there  doth  lie.' 

Then  dream-like  phantasy  cs 

Led  me  upon  my  lady  dead  to  look, 

And  as  a  glance  I  took. 
Fair  dames  were  wrapping  her  in  cere-cloth  white ; 
And  with  her  was  such  true  humility, 
It  seemed  as  though  she  said,  '*  In  peace  am  I."  70 

*^  MiaS.  viii.,  the  echoes  of  the  cries  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  are  still  ringing  in  his  ears 
{Par.  TiiL  j0,  and  they  seem  spoken  to  hini. 

J2  The  Tision  of  Beatrice's  funeral  comes  before  him,  and  the  whole  world  is  darkened. 

*  The  transfiguration,  one  might  almost  say  the  apotheosis,  of  Beatrice  coincides  not 
with  her  actual  death,  but  with  the  first  vision  of  it.    We  have  an  anticipation  of  her  glory 

VOL.  IL  P 
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And  I  became  so  humble  in  m  j  woe, 

Seeing  in  her  such  full  lowliness  exprest, 

I  said  "  O  Death,  I  find  thee  passing  sweet : 

Needs  must  thou  as  a  thing  all  gentle  show, 

Since  with  my  Lady  thou  hast  been  a  guest,  n 

And  pity  in  thee,  not  disdain,  were  meet. 

Behold,  that  I  with  such  strong  wish  entreat 

To  be  of  thine  that  I  like  thee  may  be ; 

Gome,  for  my  heart  calls  thee." 
Then  I  departed,  all  my  wailing  done ;  » 

And  when  I  was  alone, 
I  said,  with  glance  upraised  to  Heaven's  high  seat ; 
"  Blessed  is  he,  fair  Soul,  who  thee  doth  see  ! " 
And  then  ye  called  me  of  your  charity. 


SONNET  XVL 

GIOVANNA  AND  BSATBIOB. 
to  mi  ientii  tvegliar  daitro  aJlo  eon, 

I  FELT  within,  awakening  in  my  heart, 

A  loving  spirit  that  had  slept  till  then. 

And  then  I  saw  Love  from  afar  off  start 
(So  blithe  that  scarce  I  knew  his  face  again), 

as  she  ftpptiars  in  Purg.  xxxi.  143.  The  "  deure  of  the  saints  and  angeb"  (Cms.  iL  15-91) 
is  satisfied,  and  the  calm  beauty  of  her  corpse  bears  witness  that  she  is  at  peace.  He  had 
longed  for  death,  if  death  were  like  that.  Wailing  was  oyer,  and  then  his  friends  had  come, 
and"  behold,  it  was  a  dream  I "  Did  the  poet  reproduce  the  symbolism  of  medieval  art,  in 
which  the  departing  soul  appeared  as  a  child  bonie  up  to  Heaven  in  a  bright  cloud  7  I^ne 
80,  as  interpreted  oy  the  prose  narrative,  may  be  rendered,  "  When  aU  due  rites  were 
done." 

SONNET  XVI. 

From  V.  N,  c.  94.  As  in  S.  iL ,  Vanna,  the  beloved  of  Giiido  Cavalcanti,  and  Beatrice 
appear  in  close  companionship.  The  former  was  known,  it  telb  us,  as  the  Primatrtra, 
or  Spring,  on  account  of  her  beauty.  The  latter^  as  in  Spnn.  iii.  xo,  he  identifies  with 
Love  itsdf.  The  shortened  form  "  Bice  "  appears  m  So$tn.  ii.  9,  in  Par.  vii.  14,  and  in  the 
will  of  her  father,  Foico  dei  Portinari.  The  poet's  fancy  plays  on  Giovanna,  (x)  as  meaning  in 
Hebrew  (Jochanan)  the  grace  of  God  ;  (a)  as  being  derived  from  the  name  of  the  forerunner 


of  One  greater  than  himself,  even  as  Vaima  went  before  Beatrice  ;  (3)  as  having  in  the  name 
commonly  given  her  (Primavira  =  prima  vtrra  «  she  will  come  nrst)  the  witness  of  that 
relation.    The  whole  conception,  measured  by  oiu*  standard,  seems  singularly  fantastic  ;  but 


those  who  have  entered  into  the  fulness  of  Dante's  ripened  powers  will  reMgniso,  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  this  efflorescence  of  ingenuity  in  tracking  remote  analogies  and  the  mystic  signifi- 
cance of  names  was  an  element  eminently  characteristic.  The  meaning  of  Giovainia,  c^.,  is 
specially  dwelt  on  in  Par.  xiL  80.  The  Sonnet  was  addressed,  he  says,  to  his  *'  chief  firiend,** 
t'./.,  to  Guido  Cavalcanti. 
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And  said :  "  In  honouring  me  do  now  thy  part/'  s 

And  at  each  word  he  still  to  smile  was  fain. 
And  as  my  Lord  and  I  some  time  apart 

Stood,  looking  thither  whence  he  came,  full  plain, 

I  Lady  Yanna,  Lady  Bice,  saw 

Come  nigh  towards  the  spot  where  I  stood  there,  10 

One  close  upon  the  other  miracle ; 

And  e'en  as  now  my  thoughts  true  record  draw. 
Love  said  to  me,  ''  This  is  the  Springtide  fair. 
And  Love,  the  other's  name^  let  likeness  telL" 


SONNET  XVII. 

"BfiATBICB,  gob's  TBtB  PRAISE." 
Tanto  genHU  e  tcMto  onesta  pare. 

So  gentle  and  so  fair  she  seems  to  be, 

My  Lady,  when  she  others  doth  salute. 

That  every  tongue  becomes,  all  trembling,  mute. 

And  every  eye  is  half  afraid  to  see ; 

She  goes  her  way  and  hears  men's  praises  free,  5 

Clothed  in  a  garb  of  kindness,  meek  and  low, 
And  seems  as  if  from  heaven  she  came,  to  show 

XTpon  the  earth  a  wondrous  mystery. 

To  one  who  looks  on  her  she  seems  so  kind, 

That  through  the  eyes  a  sweetness  fills  the  heart,  10 

Which  only  he  can  know  who  doth  it  try. 

And  through  her  face  there  breatheth  from  her  mind 
A  spirit  sweet  and  full  of  Love's  true  art. 
Which  to  the  soul  saith,  as  it  cometh,  "  Sigh." 

SONNET  xvn. 

From  Ki  i^.  c.  26.  Hithefto  the  lover  had  spoken  chiefly  of  the  impression  made  by 
Beatrice  on  himself.  Now  hb  words  take  a  wider  range.  He  will  tell  of  the  impression 
made  on  others.  Whatever  allowance  we  make  for  the  hyperboles  of  love,  the  Sonnet  may 
be  received  at  evidence  that  Dante  was  not  alone  in  his  admiration,  that  Beatrice  left  on  all 
her  friend*— and  her  father's  and  her  husband's  position  probably  brought  all  the  notables 
of  Flocencey  its  men  of  culture  and  wealth  and  rank,  within  her  circle — the  impression  of  an 
•ngel-Uke  perfection.  In  her  presence  the  strife  of  tongues  ceased,  and  the  mockers  were 
hiwied  into  a  reverenrial  silence  by  that  stainless  purity.  Spenser's  Una,  in  the  region  of 
imagination,  the  devout  and  "^acious"  Ladv  Margaret  Maynard,  who  was  Ken's  Beatrice 

ia.  on  Purg.  xxxL  aa^  In  that  of  reality,  supply  suggestive  parallels.     Some  of  us  may  have 
^oown,  in  the  quiet  hfe  of  Hurstmonoeaux  Rectory,  one  who  left  a  like  impression  on  those 
who  came  ia  contact  with  her— not  to  enter  on  the  mner  circle  of  her  home>life— from  Arthur 
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SONNET  XVIII. 

THB    BEAUTT    OF    HOLINESS. 
Vede  peffettamente  ogni  salute. 

He  sees  completely  fullest  bliss  abound 

Who  among  ladies  sees  my  Lady's  face ; 

Those  that  with  her  do  go  are  surely  bound 
To  give  God  thanks  for  such  exceeding  grace. 
And  in  her  beauty  such  strange  might  is  found,  s 

That  envy  finds  in  other  hearts  no  place ; 

So  she  makes  them  walk  with  her,  clothed  all  round 
With  love  and  faith  and  courteous  gentleness. 
The  sight  of  her  makes  all  things  lowly  be ; 

Nor  of  herself  alone  she  gives  delight,  lo 

But  each  through  her  receiveth  honour  due. 
And  in  her  acts  is  such  great  courtesy, 

That  none  can  recollect  that  wondrous  sight. 

Who  sighs  not  for  it  in  Love's  sweetness  true. 


SONNET  XIX. 

ALL  saints'   DAT,  1 289. 
Di  donne  to  vidi  una  gentUe  tehiera. 

I  SAW  a  band  of  gentle  dames  pass  by, 

Upon  the  mom  of  this  last  All  Saints'  Day, 
And  one  came  on,  as  chief  in  dignity. 

And  on  her  right  hand  Love  himself  did  stay. 

Stanley,  Archbishop  Trench,  and  Cardinal  Manning,  to  John  Sterling,  Walter  Savage 
Landor.  and  George  EUot.  *«Face"  for  ** laNna"  is  justified  (1.  xa) by  H.  viL  7 ;  Pur^. 
xxiii.  47. 

SONNET  XVIII. 

The  influence  of  the  angelic  presence  is  pursued  still  further.  Her  companions  are^  as  it 
were,  radiant  with  her  reflected  light,  and  are  better  for  her  presence.  Tne  woman  whom 
many  men  admire,  who  makes  many  "conquests,"  is  seldom  a  favourite  with  her  own  sex. 
With  Beatrice  it  was  otherwise,  and  men  and  women  alike  loved  and  reverenced  her. 

SONNET  XIX. 

Not  in  the  V.  N.  It  was  probablv  the  last  All-Saints*  Day  (Nov.  z,  1289)  of  Beatrice's 
life.  We  see  her  as  she  went  with  a  company  of  friends  to  thtff sta,  probably  in  the 
Church  of  Ognissanti,  Dante  watching  them,  seeking  to  catch  the  "salute  which  was  his 
salute  0°  the  Italian  the  word  in  its  twofold  sense  rhymes  with  itselO>  and  made  him  braver 
and  truer  than  it  found  him.  The  day  was  one  much  to  be  remembered,  all  the  more  so 
when  Beatrice  herself  was  numbered  with  the  saints. 
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A  ray  of  light  she  darted  from  her  eye,  s 

Which,  like  a  buming  spirit,  made  its  way : 

And  I,  such  boldness  had  I,  could  descry 
Her  features  fair  an  angel's  face  display. 
To  him  who  worthy  was  she  greeting  gave 

With  her  bright  eyes,  that  Lady  good  and  kind,  10 

Filling  the  heart  of  each  with  valour  brave. 

In  heaven  I  deem  that  she  her  birth  did  find, 
And  came  upon  the  earth  us  men  to  save. 

And  blest  is  she  who  follows  close  behind. 


BALL  ATA  V. 

DAWNINQ  OF  NEW  HOPE. 
Ikh  NuvoleUa,  che  in  ombra  cT  Amore. 

Am  Cloud,  that,  in  Love's  shadow  sweeping  past, 
Hast  suddenly  appeared  before  mine  eyes. 
Have  pity  on  the  heart  which  wounded  lies. 
Which  hopes  in  thee,  yet,  yearning,  dies  at  last 
Thou  Cloud,  in  beauty  more  than  human  seen,  s 

A  fire  hast  kindled  in  my  inmost  heart, 
With  speech  of  thine  that  slays ; 

Then,  with  a  glowing  spirit's  act  and  art. 

Thou  genderest  hope,  which  doth  to  healing  lean. 

When  I  on  thy  smile  gaze.  10 

Ah,  seek  not  why  a  new  trust  it  doth  raise. 
But  on  my  yearning  look,  whose  fire  is  strong ; 
Ere  now  a  thousand  dames,  through  tarrying  long, 

Have  felt  on  them  the  grief  of  others  cast 

U  G>mp.  S,  xrii.  7. 

BALLATA  V. 

Id  the  ymon  of  CamM.  it.  60,  the  soul  of  Beatrice  had  been  seen  rising  to  hearen  as  in  a 
doud  (comp.  ff.  xxyL  37 ;  Purg,  xxx.  28),  and  that  thought  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
present  poem.  Here,  as  in  Sonn,  iii.  and  xvi.,  she  is  identiiied  with  Lore  himself.  That 
vision  KAfAarg  haunts  him.  The  words  that  fall  from  it  pierce  his  soul,  yet  they  bring  hope, 
and  tberdore,  Uke  the  spear  of  the  Greek  hero,  heal  as  well  as  smite. 
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-  SONNET  XX. 

OBBDIENTIALB   WITHDRAWN. 
0  dolei  rime,  eke  patiando  andate. 

Deab  rhymes,  who^  as  ye  go,  hold  conveise  sweet 
Of  that  fair  dame  who  wins  for  others  praise : 
To  you  wiU  come,  perhaps  with  you  now  stays, 

One  ye  will  doubtless  as  your  brother  greet 

I,  that  ye  list  not  to  him,  you  entreat,  5 

By  that  Lord  who  in  ladies  love  doth  raise ; 
For  in  his  utterance  dweUeth  there  always 

A  thing  that  is  for  Truth  no  comrade  meet 

And  if  ye  should  be  moved  by  words  of  his 

To  seek  her  presence  whom  as  yours  ye  own,  lo 

Stay  not  your  steps,  but  to  her  feet  draw  nigher. 

And  say,  "  0  Lady,  we  have  thus  come  on 

To  speak  for  one  who  all  his  joy  doth  miss, 

Saying,  'Where  is  she  whom  my  fond  eyes  desire  1' " 


SONNET  XXL 

BEFULBION  AND  ATTRACTION. 
Dagli  ooehi  deUa  mia  donna  ri  muot/e. 

From  my  dear  Lady's  eyes  a  light  doth  gleam,. 

So  clear  and  noble  that,  where  it  doth  shine. 

Things  are  revealed  no  artist  can  define, 
Lofty  and  strange  beyond  all  fancy's  dream. 

SONNET  XX. 

Not  In  the  K  N.  The  drift  is  so  far  clear  that  we  see  at  once  that  the  Sonnet  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  recantation.  The  poems  which  represent  the  lover's  true  self  are  not  to  admit 
one  which  will  come  as  claiming  to  be  of  their  company.  He  is  not  a  faithful  messenger, 
does  not  speak  the  poet's  true  mind.  I  surmise  that  Simm,  vii.,^  with  its  tone  of  somewhat 
petulant  complaint,  may  have  been  that  which  Dante  sought  to  disclaim. 

SONNET  XXI. 

No  interest  of  circumstance,  not  much  perhaps  of  any  kind,  attaches  to  what  is  but  one  of 
the  variations  on  the  lover's  ever-recurring  theme.  S.  viii.  and  S.  xi.  may  be  compared  with 
it,  as  illustrating  the  subtle  skill  and  delicacy  of  such  variations.  Its  vagueness,  and  that  of 
S.  xm,  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  faa  that  they  were  written  ostensibly  for  the 
"  screen"  lady  of  K  AT.  c.  5. 
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And  from  their  rays  upon  my  heart  doth  stream  s 

Such  fear,  it  thrills  through  all  my  nerves  and  brain, 
And  I  say,  **  Here  I  will  not  turn  again." 

But  soon  my  fixed  resolves  abandoned  seem ; 

And  there  I  turn  whence  cometh  my  dismay, 

To  find  some  comfort  for  my  timorous  eyes,  10 

Which  erst  that  might  and  majesty  did  own  : 

When  I  arrive,  ah  me  1  their  vision  dies, 

And  the  desire  which  led  them  fades  away ; 
Wherefore  let  Love's  care  for  my  state  be  shown. 


SONNET  XXIL 

THB  MOTH  AND   THB  CANDLB. 
lo  9on  n  vago  ddla  heUa  luee. 

I  AM  SO  eager  for  the  beauteous  light 

Of  those  fair  traitor  eyes  that  me  have  slain. 
That  thither,  whence  I  have  my  scorn  and  pain, 
'    I  am  led  back  by  that  my  great  delight : 

And  that  which  clear,  or  less  clear,  meets  my  sight,  5 

So  dazzles  both  my  soul's  and  body's  eye 
That,  both  horn  thought  and  virtue  parted,  I 

Follow  desire  alone  as  leader  right. 

And  he  doth  lead  me  on,  so  full  of  trust. 

To  pleasant  death  by  pleasant  fraud  brought  on,  10 

I  only  know  it  when  the  harm  is  done. 

And  much  I  grieve  for  grief  that  scorn  hath  won. 
But  most  I  murmur,  ah  !  for  so  I  must. 
That  pity  too  is  robbed  of  guerdon  just. 

SONNET  XXII. 

The  anthonhip  has  been  assigned  to  Dante's  friend  Cino  da  Pistoia*  but  it  is  received 
Dante's  own  by  Frat.,  Witt.,  and  others.    Internal  evidence  is,  I  think,  in  its  favour. 
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CANZONE  V. 

"the  FBAB  of  death  is  fallen   T7P0N  ME." 
Morte,  poich*  to  non  truovo  acuimi  dog^ia. 

Death,  since  I  find  not  one  who  with  me  grieves, 
None  in  whom  pity  for  me  moveth  sighs, 
Where  turn  mine  eyes/ or  wheresoever  I  stay. 
And  since  that  thou  art  he  who  me  bereaves 
Of  all  my  strength,  and  robes  in  miseries,  s 

Till  on  me  rise  misfortune's  blackest  day ; 
Since  thou,  0  Death,  canst,  as  thy  will  may  sway, 
Make  my  life  rich,  or  plunge  in  poverty, 
'Tib  meet  that  I  should  turn  my  face  to  thee, 
Portrayed  like  face  where  Death  paints  every  line ;       u 
To  thee,  as  piteous  friend,  I  make  my  way, 
Wailing,  0  Death,  that  sweet  tranquillity 
Thy  stroke  takes  from  me,  if  it  robbeth  me 
Of  that  fair  dame  who  with  her  heart  bears  mine. 
Who  of  all  good  is  portal  true  and  shrine.  is 

Death,  what  may  be  the  peace  thou  tak'st  from  me, 
Bewailing  which  to  thee  in  tears  I  come. 
Of  this  I'm  dumb ;  for  thou  canst  see  it  well. 
If  thou  mine  eyes  all  wet  with  weeping  see, 
Or  see.  the  grief  that  in  them  finds  its  home,  » 

Or  see  the  doom,  of  death  so  visible. 
Ah,  if  fear  now  with  strokes  so  keen  and  fell 
Hath  thus  dealt  with  me,  what  will  anguish  do, 
If  I  see  Death  her  eyes'  clear  light  subdue. 
That  wont  to  be  to  mine  so  sweet  a  guide !  « 

That  thou  dost  seek  mine  end  I  clearly  tell. 
Great  joy  to  thee  from  my  woe  will  accrue : 
For  much  I  fear,  as  feeling  that  dread  spell. 
Lest,  that  I  might  by  lesser  grief  be  tried, 
I  should  seek  death,  and  none  would  death  provide.      ao 

canzone  v. 

Not  in  the  V.  N,  We  are  left  in  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  date  and  occasion  of  diis 
CoMMoni,  It  was  obviously  written  in  the  early  days  of  June  1290,  when  Beatrice  was 
hovering  between  life  and  death.  ^  The  prophetic  vision  of  Cems.  iv.  was  nearing  its  falBlment, 
and  the  poet  turns  to  Death  with  an  appeal  for  pity,  asking,  if  it  may  be,  tor  some  short 
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Death,  if  thou  smite  this  gentle  lady  fair, 
Whose  supreme  virtue  to  the  intellect 
Shows  as  perfect  what  in  her  we  may  view, 
Virtue  thou  driv'st  to  exile  and  despair, 
Thou  tak'st  from  grace  the  home  that  doth  protect,        » 
And  high  effect  dost  rob  of  honour  due ; 
Thou  wreckest  all  her  beauteous  form  and  hue, 
Which  shines  with  more  of  good  than  others  shine, 
As  that  must  needs  do  which  brings  light  divine 
From  heaven  in  form  of  creature  worthiest. 
Thou  break'st  and  crushest  all  the  good  faith  true  m 

Of  that  truth-loving  Love  who  guides  her  right ; 
If  thou,  0  Death,  dost  quench  her  lovely  light. 
Love  may  well  say  where'er  his  sway  doth  rest, 
*'  Lo  1  I  have  lost  my  banner,  fairest,  best." 

Death,  grieve  thou  now  for  that  exceeding  ill,  45 

So  sure  to  follow  if  my  loved  One  dies ; 
Which  all  men's  eyes  as  greatest  woe  will  own. 
Slacken  thy  bow  that  in  it  linger  still 
The  arrow  that  upon  the  string  yet  lies, 
Which  thou  dost  poise,  its  aim  her  heart  alone ;  so 

For  pity's  sake,  look  to  it  ere  'tis  done. 
Curb  thou  a  little  while  thine  uncurbed  rage. 
Now  stirred  against  her  life  thy  war  to  wage. 
To  whom  God  giveth  such  exceeding  grace. 
Ah !  Death,  if  thou  hast  pity,  be  it  shown  » 

Without  delay.     I  see  Heaven's  heritage 
Open ;  God's  angels  to  our  lower  stage 
Descend,  to  bear  that  blest  soul  to  the  place 
Where  hymn  and  song  do  honour  to  her  grace. 

Canzon',  thou  see'st  how  subtle  is  the  thread,  ao 

On  which  doth  hang  my  hopes  that  slender  be, 
How  strength  doth  flee  without  my  Lady  fair. 
Wherefore,  I  pray  thee,  softly,  gently  tread,  . 
My  little  song,  nor  slack  to  ope  thy  plea, 

iet{rft«  ere  the  angels  gun  their  wish  (Cafu.  ii.  is^aa).  Line  sfi  shows  that  the  apotheosis  of 
Beatrice  is  still  the  dominant  thought  in  her  lover's  mind.  It  is  suggestive  that  the  Canxone 
is  (bond  in  a  Breslau  MS.  prefixeato  the  Commtdia  by  way  of  introduction. 
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For  upon  thee  depend^th  all  my  prayer,  » 

And,  with  that  lowly  mien  thou'rt  wont  to  bear, 
Seek  thou  Death's  presence  now,  my  little  song. 
That  thou  may'st  shatter  fierce  wrath's  portals  strong, 
And  gain  the  meed  of  worthy  fruits  of  love : 
And  if  by  thee  he  may  be  moved  to  spare  to 

That  doom  of  death,  take  heed  thou  stay  not  long 
To  bear  thy  comfort  for  my  Lady's  wrong, 
So  that  to  this  our  world  she  bounteous  prove. 
That  gentle  Soul,  for  whom  I  live  and  move. 


STANZA. 

SIOHS   FOB  BEATBIOB's  GBEBTINO. 

Si  Itmffommte  m*  ha  tentUo  Amore. 

So  long  have  I  been  prisoner  held  by  Love, 

And  thus  trained  to  endure  his  sovereignty. 

That  as,  before,  he  harsh  was  found  to  me, 

So  now  he  stays,  my  heart's  sweet  guest  to  prove. 

Wherefore,  when  he  my  courage  doth  remove,  s 

So  that  my  spirits  seem  far  off  to  flee, 

Such  sense  of  sweetness  then  comes  over  me, 

That  my  frail  soul  with  pallid  face  doth  rove. 

O'er  me  then  Love  such  mastery  doth  show. 

He  sets  my  sighs  afloat,  with  speech  endowed ;  lo 

And  they  cry  out  aloud 
On  my  dear  Lady,  greeting  to  bestow. 
This  happens  whensoe'er  she  looks  on  me, 
So  lowly,  passing  all  belief,  is  she. 

STANZA. 

From  the  V.  N,  c.  38.  Not  a  Sonnet,  though  it  commonlv  appears  with  that  title,  but 
rather,  as  Dante  himself  tells,  the  first  verse  of  a  Canzone  which  was  interrupted  by  the  death 
of  Beatrice^  and  the  burden  of  which  was  the  lover's  desire  for  the  greeting  which,  for  some 
cause,  possibly  the  illness  which  ended  fatally,  he  had  missed.  For  us  the  fragment  has  the 
interest  of  givmg  the  last  lines  written  to  the  living  Beatrice. 
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CANZONE  VI. 

BBATRIOB  IN  PARADIBB. 
€fli  oeehi  doUnti  per  pietd  del  core. 

Mt  sorrowing  eyes,  through  pity  for  my  mind^ 

Have  through  their  weeping  suffered  pain  so  great, 
That  now  they  stop,  their  tears  all  spent  and  gone ; 
Whence,  if  an  opening  I  for  grief  would  find 
That  leads  me,  step  by  step,  to  Death's  estate,  s 

Needs  must  I  speak  with  many  a  sigh  and  groan. 
And  since  I  call  to  mind  that  I  was  known 
Of  my  dear  Lady,  while  she  lived,  to  tell, 
Ye  gentle  ladies,  willingly  with  you, 

I  seek  not  hearers  new,  0 

But  to  the  kind  hearts  that  in  ladies  dwell 
Will  I  now  speak,  while  tears  my  cheeks  bedew. 
Since  she  hath  gone  to  Heaven  thus  suddenly, 
And  leaves  Love  mourning  in  my  company. 

Lito  high  Heaven  hath  Beatrice  passed,  15 

That  kingdom  where  the  angels  find  their  peace, 
And  dwells  with  them ;  from  you,  fair  dames,  doth  fly. 
It  was  not  spell  of  cold  that  killed  at  last. 
Nor  that  of  heat,  that  other  lives  bids  cease, 

CANZONE  VI. 

LJ  (FitMn  y.  N.  c.  33).  The  blow  has  at  last  fallen,  and  we  can  understand  from  Ca$u. 
T.  what  its  first  effect  must  have  been.  Critics  who  cannot "  fathom  "  the  '*  poet's  mind,"  and 
therefore  "vex"  it  with  their  "  shallow  wit,"  have  made  merrv  over  the  letter  beginning  with 
the  words  ciLam.  i.  x,  which  the  young  lover  addressed  to  "all  the  princes  of  the  land."  Give 
these  words  their  true  meaning^  "  to  all  the  chief  men  of  Florence,"  and  I  cannot  see  any* 
thing  in  the  act  so  supremely  ridiculous.  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  has  taught  us  how  a 
perfectly  sane  poet  may  take  the  whole  world  into  the  sanctuary  of  a  buried  friendship. 
Was  it  stranp^  that  Dante  should  address  an  In  Memoriam  letter,  afterwards  expanded 
into  such  a  Cohmoiu  as  this,  to  the  many  who  had  shared  his  reverence  and  admiration  for 
Beatrice,  even  as  he  had  addressed  the  Sonnet  which  had  told  of  the  new  beginning  of  his 
New  Life  to  his  brother  jpoets?  Of  the  circumstances  of  her  death  (June  9,  2290)  we  know 
bnt  little,  but  that  little  is  suggestive.  It  was  no  common  consumption  or  fever  (11.  z8,  zo). 
Had  she  faded  away  under  the  pressure  of  a  loveless  and  joyless  marriage  with  a  man  older 
than  herself,  who  left  her  alone  in  Florence  while  he  was  occupied  With  the  foreign  business 
of  his  firm  in  France  or  England  ?  (Par,  xv.  laz  if.)  Something  she  had  said  on  her  death-bed 
which  Dante  could  not  repeat  without  egotism  {V".  N.  c  39).  Had  she  left  a  dying  message 
that  she,  at  least,  had  understood  him^  appreciated  him,  loved  him,  as  far  as  the  wife  of 
another  might  love  7  Had  she  bidden  him  cherish  the  memory  of  that  love  as  the  safeguard 
of  his  faith  and  purity?  This  is,  at  least,  the  natural  inference,  and  Purg,  xxx.  103-145  eoes 
fax  to  confirm  it.  We,  at  all  events,  may  note  at  every  step  prophetic  anticipations  of  all 
that  is  most  glorious  in  the  Commedta, 

1-^^  The  lover  turns  for  sympathjr  to  those  who  are  mourners  like  himself,  to  whom  he  has 
before  spoken  of  his  passion  {Cam,  ii.) 

U  Comp.  Par, 

U  The  lines,  as  noted  above,  are  sufficiently  suggestive. 
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Bat  her  own  great  and  sweet  benignity ;  to 

For  the  clear  light  of  her  humility 

Passed  into  heaven  with  such  exceeding  power 

It  roused  great  wonder  in  the  Eternal  Sire, 

So  that  a  sweet  desire 
Came  on  Him  to  call  hence  so  bright  a  flower,  % 

And  bade  her  pass  from  earth  and  mount  up  higher, 
Because  He  saw  this  troublous  life  of  care 
Was  all  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  fair. 

Kow  hath  the  gentle  spirit  ta'en  its  flight. 

From  her  fair  form,  so  full  of  sweetest  grace,  » 

And  she  shines  glorious  in  a  worthy  home. 

Who  speaks  of  her,  and  doth  not  weep  outright, 

Hath  heart  of  stone  so  evil  and  so  base, 

That  into  it  no  spirit  kind  can  come. 

"No  villain  heart  by  skill  of  thought  can  sum  » 

The  measure  of  her  excellence  complete, 

And  thence  it  is  he  hath  no  will  to  weep ; 

But  he  great  woe  doth  keep, 
And  grief  and  sighs  that  fain  for  death  entreat, 
And  from  his  soul  all  consolation  sweep,  «o 

Who  in  his  thoughts  doth  sometimes  contemplate 
What  she  was  like,  and  what  hath  been  her  fate. 

My  many  sighs  work  in  me  anguish  sore. 

When  in  my  saddened  mind  my  troubled  thought 
Brings  back  her  form,  whose  beauty  pierced  my  heart ;  tf 
And  oftentimes,  her  death  revolving  o'er. 
There  comes  a  longing  with  such  sweetness  fraught^ 
It  makes  all  colour  from  my  face  depart ; 
And  such  pain  comes  to  me  from  every  part 
When  this  imagination  holds  me  fast,  » 

I  shudder  as  I  feel  my  misery ; 
And  so  transformed  am  I, 
That  shame  my  lot  apart  from  men  has  cast 
Then  weeping  in  my  sore  lament  I  cry 
On  Beatrice,  saying  ^'  Art  thou  dead  V*  » 

And  as  I  call,  by  her  I'm  comforted. 

*S  An  echo  of  Canx.  ii.  zs-^z. 

^  Comp.  the  "  in  dreams  and  other  ways  '*  otPttrg.  xxx.  Z34. 
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Teais  of  great  grief  and  sighs  of  anguish  keen 
Soie  yez  my  heart,  when  I  am  found  alone, 
That  whosoe'er  beheld  it,  'twould  distress : 
And  what  the  tenor  of  my  life  hath  been,  eo 

Since  my  dear  Lady  that  new  world  hath  won. 
There  is  no  tongue  that  could  in  full  express. 
And  therefore,  ladies,  not  through  will's  full  stress 
Could  I  to  you  what  now  I  am  declare ; 
Such  travail  sore  my  hard  life  works  for  me,  es 

So  bowed  in  misery. 
Each  seems  to  say,  '*  I  of  thy  life  despair," 
Seeing  my  cold  lips  death-pale  with  agony. 
But  what  I  am  my  Lady  sees  full  plain, 
And  I  still  hope  her  pity  to  obtain.  70 

Go  on  thy  .way,  sad  Canzon',  weeping  go. 

And  find  the  ladies  and  the  maidens  fair, 
To  whom  thy  sister  songs  were  wont  to  bear 

Much  joy  in  days  gone  by ; 
And  thou,  the  daughter  of  great  misery,  76 

Take  thou  thy  place  with  them  in  thy  despair. 


SONNET  XXIII. 

QRIEF  TOO  DEEP  FOR  TEARS. 
Venite  a  intender  gli  to^piri  mieL 

Comb  now,  and  listen  ye  to  each  sad  sigh, 
0  gentle  hearts,  for  pity  this  doth  pray ; 
Sighs  that  in  deepest  sorrow  wend  their  way. 

And  if  they  did  not,  I  of  grief  should  die. 

<*  Looking  on  Beatrice  as  a  saint,  it  was  but  nattual  that  he  should  turn  to  her,  trusting  in 
her  pity  and  mtercession. 

SONNET  XXIII. 

From  y.  N,  c.  33.  The  history  which  is  thus  embodied  is  briefly  lold.  Beatrice's  brother, 
his  dearest  friend  next  to  Guido  Cavalcanti,  came  to  him  and  asked  him  to  write  some  verses 
on  the  death  of  a  fair  lady»  not  saying  who  she  was.  Dante,  however,  felt  sure  that  it  was 
for  her  he  had  lost,  and  wrote  accordingly.  As  one  point  specially  noticeable  is  the  growing 
weariness  of  life  in  I.  xa.  One  notes,  as  an  instance  of  the  possibilities  of  interpretation,  the 
astounding  conjecture  {Flotha)  that  Uie  friend  who  came  to  Dante  was  Beatrice  s  husband. 
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For  now  mine  eyes  are  debtors  still  to  cry  s 

More  often  far  than  with  my  will  doth  stay, 
Weeping,  ah  me !  my  Lady  passed  away, 

For  weeping  Would  assuage  my  misery. 

Ye  will  hear  them  call  often  on  the  name 

Of  that  my  gentle  Lady,  who  hath  gone  lo 

Lito  a  world  for  her  great  virtue  meet, 

And  ofttimes  scorn  the  life  I  now  drag  on, 
In  likeness  of  a  sorrowing  spirit's  frame, 
Depriyed  for  ever  of  her  greeting  sweet. 


CANZONE  Vll 

BBATRioli  With  THB  J^QtlS^ 

Qtiantungue  vdU  (ahi  Uuto  /)  mi  rimembra. 

Ah  me !  as  often  as  I  call  to  mind, 

That  I  shall  never  more 
See  the  fair  Lady  whom  I  wail  and  weep, 
So  great  an  inward  grief  my  heart  doth  find 

All  gathered,  heap  on  heap,  s 

That  I  say,  *'  Soul,  why  dost  thou  not  depart  1 
For  the  keen  torments  that  will  vex  thy  heart 
In  that  world  which  to  thee  much  woe  hath  brought. 
Fill  me  with  saddest  thoughts  and  anxious  fear ; " 

So  I  bid  Death  come  near,  lo 

As  with  a  sweet  and  gentle  quiet  fraught, 
And  say  "  0  come  to  me,"  so  lovingly. 
That  I  am  envious  of  whoe'er  doth  die. 

And  in  my  sighs  there  comes  and  claims  its  part 

An  utterance  of  great  woe,  u 

That  alway  calls  on  Death  in  its  despair. 

To  him  are  turned  all  longings  of  my  heart, 
Since  she,  my  Lady  fair, 

CANZONE  VII. 
^  From  y.  N.  c.  34.  Written  as  a  sequel  to  S.  xxiiL  That  seemed  to  him,  as  he  read  it, 
inadequate  for  the  occasion.  With  a  curiotis  self-analysis,  he  distinguishes  between  the  first 
stanza  as  expressing  the  feelines  of  the  brother,  and  the  second  as  utterine  his  own.  As  one 
reads  the  Canzone  it  seems  ditncult  to  follow  the  distinction.  He  himself  lays  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  words  "  my  Lady  fair  "  occur  only  in  the  latter  of  the  two  stanzas.  There  also 
we  may  perhaps  note  the  prominence  of  the  apotheosis  element  whieh  was  so  intensely 
personal.    (Comp.  Purg,  xxx.  98-75.) 
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Felt  of  his  cruel  dart  the  deadly  blow : 

Because  the  joys  that  ftom  her  beauty  flow,  » 

Departmg  far  away  from  mortal  sight, 

Have  grown  to  spirit's  beauty  perf  ected. 

Which  through  the  heavens  doth  shed, 
Greeting  the  angels,  Love  and  Love's  clear  light, 
And  bids  their  subtle  high  intelligence  » 

With  wonder  gaze ;  so  great  her  excellence. 


SONNET   XXIV.^ 

A  TEAR  AFTBB. 
Bra  veniuta  ruUa  tnmte  mia. 

That  gentle  Lady  came  upon  my  thought 

For  whom  Love  weeps  of  many  tears  a  shower, 
Just  at  the  point  when  his  exceeding  power 

Drew  you  to  look  at  that  which  then  I  wrought 

SONNET  XXIV. 

From  n  N.  c  35.  Twelve  months  had  passed  since  the  great  sorrow,  and  the  Cohv.  ii. 
2,  X3,  tdls  us  something  of  Dante's  inner  history  during  them.  He  had  turned  for  comfort, 
as  a  student-nature  like  his  was  likely  to  do,  to  philosophy,  and  in  particular  to  Boethius, 
De  Consolaiiont  Philosophut.  and  Cicero,  De  Amiciiid.  Tne  necessarily  heathen  character 
of  the  latter  book  and  tne  alMoIutely  non«Christian  character  of  the  former  led  him  away 
from  the  truest  and  deepest  source  of  consolation.  He  entered  on  what  has  been  called  the 
second  stauje  of  the  Trilogy  of  his  Ufe.  on  the  whole,  one  of  a  falling  away  finom  his  first  love,  and 
perhaps  also  from  his  first  purity  {Purg,  zxx.  ZZ5-Z45).  Comp.  vol.  i.  pp.  liL-lv.  When  the 
anniversary  of  the  fatal  day,  however,  came  round,  as  he  was  sketdiing  the  form  of  an  angel 
(this  implies  that  he  had  turned  to  art  studies  also  by  way  of  relief,  probably  in  company 
with  Giotto  under  Cimabue),  his  work  wras  interrupted  b^vuitors,  and  then,  when  thev  had 
left  him,  the  picture  of  the  angel  he  had  lost  rose  up  before  him,  and  his  sorrow  found  vent 
in  sighs. 

As  at  first  written,  the  first  four  lines  ran  thus — 

"  That  gentle  lady  in  my  thoughts  did  come, 
Who»  for  her  noble  and  exceeding  worth« 
Is  placed  by  Him,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
In  heaven  of  lowliness,  the  Virgin's  home." 

Line  4  is  interesting  as  anticipating  H.  ii.  94,  and  Par.  xxxiL  9. 

One  notes,  I  think,  in  the  Sonnet  as  it  stands,  in  spite  of  its  infinite  pathos,  a  certain  fall- 
ing  oflT  in  Icntiness  of  aspiration.  Sorrow  hardly  seems  to  be  doing  its  strengthening  and 
ennobUog  work.    Even  tne  substituted  four  lines  speak  a  more  philosophical,  but  less  devo- 


tional feeling  than  those  of  which  they  took  the  place.     So  in  the  last,  he  thinks  of  his 
Beatrice  rather  as  a  "  sapreme  intellect    than  as  an  angel 


or  a  saint. 


1  As  the  Sonnet  stands  in  the  Vita  Nucva  the  first  four  lines  run  thus  :— 

That  gentle  Lady  on  my  thoughts  did  come 
Who  for  her  noble  and  exceeding  worth 
Is  placed  by  Him,  the  Lord  Supreme  of  earth, 

In  htaveo  of  lowliness,  our  Mary's  home. 
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Love,  who  to  feel  her  presence  there  was  brought,  s 

Woke  up  within  my  sad  and  troubled  hearty 
And  to  my  sighs  said,  *'  Up,  and  onward  start." 

And  so  they  took  their  way,  with  sorrow  fraught. 

Weeping' they  issued  forth  from  out  my  breast^ 

With  such  a  voice  as  often  doth  collect  w 

The  tears  of  sorrow  into  mourning  eyes. 

But  those  who  struggled  forth  with  most  unresti 
Went  uttering  still,  "  0  noble  intellect ! 
A  year  hath  passed  since  thou  to  heaven  didst  rise ! " 


SONNET  XXV. 

THB  RELIEF  OF  TEABS. 
Videro  gli  oeehi  niiei  gwuUa  pietate. 

Mine  eyes  beheld  what  pity  deep  and  true 
Was  in  thy  look  and  features  manifest,  ' 
When  on  those  acts  and  mien  thy  glance  did  rest, 

Which  sorrow  in  me  often  doth  renew. 

Then  I  perceived  how  all  thy  thoughts  did  view  s 

The  state  of  this  my  life  so  dark  and  drear. 
So  that  there  sprang  within  my  heart  a  fear 

Lest  with  mine  eyes  I  should  my  weakness  show ; 

And  I  removed  me  from  thee,  feeling  deep 

Within  me,  that  my  heart's  sad  tears  would  flow,  lo 

Which  in  thy  presence  sweet  their  impulse  found. 

Then  in  my  sad  soul  did  a  cry  resound, 

"  Now  with  this  lady  dear  that  Love  doth  go, 
Who  makes  me  thus  to  wend  my  way  and  weep." 

SONNET  XXV. 

From  y.  N.  c.  36.  The  poet  was  alone  in  his  chamber,  sad  and  lonely,  when  he  looked  out 
and  saw  a  fair  vounir  face,  pale  as  Beatrice  had  been,  watching  him  with  looks  of  pity.  Some, 
t^.f  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  nave  conjectured  that  it  was  Gemma  Donati«  whom  he  afterwards 
married,  and  have  built  up  what  one  may  call  a  Dante-Grandison  romance.  Pity  grows  into 
love.  He  tells  Gemma  his  story,  asks  her  to  accept  his  hand  and  the  "widowed  heart" 
which  can  never  be  wholly  hers,  and  so  thev  are  married.  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  this 
even  a  probable  conjecture.  It  would  probably  have  been  better  for  Dante's  happiness  had 
there  been  that  foundation  of  sympathy  in  his  marriage.  Curiously  enough,  in  tne  Convite 
he  identifies  the  "gentle  lady'  with  Pnilosophy,  and  hence  a  host  of  commentators,  mostly 
those  who  reduce  Beatrice  to  a  shadowy  symbol,  have  denied  her  any  historical  personality. 
1  agree  with  Witte  and  Krafft  that  the  theory  of  the  Cowvito  was  an  after-thought,  wiui 
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SONNET  XXVI. 

8ORBOW  FINDING  STHPATHT. 
Cdcr  dk  amort  t  di  piUA  iembiaifUi, 

Lovb'b  pallid  hue  and  sorroVs  signs  of  woe 

Never  laid  hold  with  such  a  wondrous  might 
On  lady  fair,  when  looking  on  the  sight 

Of  lowly  eyes  and  mournful  tears  that  flow, 

As  then  on  thine  when  first  thou  cam'st  to  know  5 

My  fiice,  where  grief  its  record  sad  did  write, 
80  that  through  thee  did  on  my  mind  alight, 

A  thought  which  will,  I  fear,  my  heart  overthrow. 

I  cannot  keep  mine  eyes,  o'erspent  with  grie^ 

From  turning  often  upon  thee  their  gaze,  10 

In  the  keen  longing  that  they  have  to  weep : 

And  thou  that  wish  to  such  a  height  dost  raise 
That  they  are  wasted,  finding  no  relief, 
And  yet  thy  presence  tears  from  them  doth  keep. 


SONNET  XXVII. 

THI  WANDBBINGS  OF  THS  BTBB. 
L*amaro  lagrma/r  ckt  voif acute. 

» 

''  Thb  many  hitter  tears  ye  made  me  shed, 
0  eyes  of  mine,  so  long  a  season's  space, 
Made  others  look  with  wonder  on  my  case, 

In  this  my  grief,  as  ye  have  witnessid. 

just  so  much  foandation  in  tact  as  that,  having  began  fo  idealise  Beatrice  as  representing 
iMvine  Wisdom,  it  seemed  to  him  natural  to  identify  the  *' gentle  lady"  with  the  human 
wisdom  of  his  philosophical  teachers.  It  seems  to  me  simj^  impossible  to  read  the  V.  N.  and 
believe  that  either  of  the  two  was  altogether  a  phantom  of  the  Drain,  though  in  the  crucible 
of  hb  imagination  they  mi^t  be  soblimated  ull  they  appeared  so  to  others,  and  even  to 
himself  (comp.  vol.  L  p.  liL)  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  ^'gentle  lady  "  is  the  "  PeurgoUtta** 
the  "gul  of  little  price/  of  Pur^-  xxn.  59,  but  do  not  assume  dut  the  affection  passed 
beyond  a  so-called  platonic  sendmentalbm,  and  believe  that  Beatrice's  reproaches  cover 
both  the  literal  and  the  allegorical  meaning. 

SONNET  XXVI. 
From  V,  N.  c.  37.    The  presoice  of  the  gentle  lady  recalled  the  paleness,  the  looks,  and 
movements  of  Bourioe.    Iney  called  tears  to  his  eyes,  and  yet  as  lon^  as  he  looked  on  her 


SONNET  XXVII. 
From  K.  JV.  c.  38.    We  have  a  phase  of  feeling  which  indicates  that  the  first  love  is  losing 
its  power.    It  was  wrong  to  forget  the  past,  yet  the  present  had  its  attractions,  and,  as  they 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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Bat  in  you  now  oblivion  soon  weie  bred,  s 

Had  I  on  my  part  been  bo  caitiff  base, 

Not  from  you  all  occasion  to  efface, 
Beminding  you  of  her  ye  weep  as  dead. 
Your  fickle  wanderings  cause  me  many  a  groan, 

And  so  alarm  me,  that  in  truth  I  dread  lo 

The  face  of  lady  fair  that  looks  on  you. 
Never  should  ye  our  Lady  who  is  dead 
Forget^  till  death  claims  you  too  as  his  own : " 

So  speaks  my  heart,  and  thereat  sighs  anew. 


SONNET  XXVIII. 

PITY  AKIN   TO  LOVB. 
OentU  peniierot  che  porta  di  vui. 

A  OBNTLB  thought,  which  speaks  to  me  of  thee. 
Within  me  cometh  oftentimes  to  stay, 
And  doth  of  Love  such  sweet  discourse  display, 

It  makes  my  heart  with  it  in  sympathy. 

My  soul  saith  to  my  heart,  "  Who  may  this  be,  s 

That  to  our  mind  comes  comfort  to  convey, 
And  hath  in  yirtue  such  a  potent  sway 

That  other  thoughts  from  us  afar  must  flee  Y  " 

The  heart  replies,  "0  soul  so  sorrowful, 

This  is  a  spirit,  new  and  young,  of  Love,  lo 

Who  brings  before  me  all  his  fond  desires : 

And  all  his  life  and  all  his  virtue  move 
From  the  fair  eyes  of  her  so  pitiful, 
Who  oft  hath  grieved  o'er  our  consuming  fires. 

drew  him  to  one  who  shared  the  memories  of  the  past,  was  it  not  posable  to  reconcile 
the  two  f 

He  represents  himself  in  the  prose  of  the  V,^  N.  as  reproaching  his  eyes  hecaose  they 
looked  on  the  living  form  of  the  "lady  of  the  window/'  insteaui  of  weeping  for  Bottrice^  as 
they  had  done  before. 

SONNET  XXVIII. 

From  V,  N,  c.  39.  The  new  love  is  growing  stronger,  and  is  driving  ont  the  old.  There 
is  at  least  a  drifting  towards  an  entire  transfer  of  affection.  The  Sonnet  is,  as  he  says  in  the 
V.  N.t  the  outcome  of  a  "  battle  of  thought "  between  the  soul  (the  higher  reason)  and  the 
**  heart,"  which  yields  to  the  passing  emotions,  and  the  consolations  vmich  the  latter  offers 
the  former  rejects  as  utterly  vile  and  unworthy. 
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SONNET  XXIX. 

BIGH8  AND  THOUOHTS. 
Lano  I  perfoTza  d£  m6Ui  iotpiri. 

Ah  me  t  by  reason  of  the  many  sighs, 

Which  spring  from  thoughts  that  dwell  within  my  heart, 
Mine  eyes  are  spent,  and  lose  their  former  art. 

To  meet^  with  answering  gaze,  another's  eyes. 

And  so  are  changed  that  they  appear  in  guise  s 

Of  two  desires,  to  weep  and  prove  my  woe ; 
And  often  they  so  mourn  tiiat  Love  doth  show 

Bound  them  the  circles  of  my  miseries. 

These  thoughts  and  sighs  I  breathe  into  the  air. 

Grow  in  my  heart  so  full  of  grief  and  pain  10 

That  Love  grows  faint  as  death  for  very  woe ; 

Wherefore  in  their  deep  sorrow  they  complain, 

And  have  my  Lady's  sweet  name  written  there, 
And  many  words  that  from  her  death  do  flow. 


SONNET  XXX. 

PILQRIMB  IN  FLORENCE. 
Deh  peregrini,  ehe  pensoti  andate. 

Yb  pilgrims,  who  pass  on  with  thoughtful  mien, 
Musing,  perchance,  of  things  now  far  away. 
Take  ye  from  such  a  distant  land  your  way. 

As  one  may  judge  from  what  in  you  is  seen  % 

SONNET  XXIX. 

From  y.  N.^  c  40.  The  spell  of  the  enchantress  was»  however*  broken.  A  vision,  as  he 
reooitb,  in  whidi  he  saw  at  noonday  the  form  of  Beatrice  surrayed  in  crimson,  as  he  had  seen 
her  in  the  days  of  her  childhood,  probably  one  of  those  referred  to  in  Pur^,  xxx.  234, 
recalled  him  to  his  first  love.  His  eyes,  as  in  Comv.  iii.  9,  are  inflamed  with  weepin||[.  In  the 
Italian  we  have,  in  IL  5  and  8,  the  suggestive  rhymes  iUsiri  and  mariiri^  as  in  J',  lii.  8,  xo  ; 
S.  zzviii.  II,  14. 

SONNET  XXX. 

From  K  N.  c  41.  Pilsrims  were  seen  in  the  streets  of  Florence  on  their  way  to  Rome  to 
see  the  smdarimm  of  St  Veronica,  the  vtra  team  of  the  face  of  Christ,  which  was  exhibited 
annually  at  Si.  Peter^s.  See  Par.  xxzL  Z04,  n.  With  a  subtle  power,  whidi  we  may  almost  call 
Shakespearean  or  Browning-like,  Dante  thinks  how  little  he  can  think  their  thoughts,  how 
little  they  can  think  his.  Comp.  Purr.  viii.  z-9.  We  are  reminded  of  the  threefold  "  I 
think  he  thought  that  I  thought"  of  a,  xiii.  95.  They  pass  by  Beatrice's  house,  and  little 
dream  of  all  the  memories  of  joys  and  sorrows  that  it  has  for  him.  What  if  he  should 
tell  them  that  Florence  has  lost  her  Beatrice,  her  blessedness,  and  that  on&  at  least,  still 
for  that  loMt    If  we  connect  this  exhibitioa  of  the  Veronica  with  the  Juoilee,  of  which 
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For  ye  weep  not|  as  ye  pass  on  between  s 

The  woeful  city's  streets  in  sad  array, 
As  they  might  do  whose  careless  looks  display 

That  they  know  nought  of  all  her  anguish  keen. 

But  if  ye  will  remain  with  wish  to  hear. 

My  heart  telk  me  in  sooth  with  many  a  sigh,  u 

That,  as  ye  leave  it,  ye  will  surely  weep : 

She  hath  beheld  her  Beatrice  die. 

And  what  a  man  may  wish  to  say  of  her. 
Hath  power  the  heaiei^s  eyes  in  tears  to  steep. 


SONNET  XXXI. 

BBATBIOB  TBANBFIOUBBD. 
(Mrt  la  ipera,  cKt  j»d  larga  giro, 

Bbtond  the  sphere  that  wheeleth  widest  round 
Passeth  the  sigh  that  issues  from  my  heart ; 
Kew  power  of  mind,  that  Love's  might  doth  impart 

With  tears  to  it,  draws  it  to  higher  ground. 

When  it  the  goal  of  all  desire  hath  found,  s 

It  sees  a  lady  clothed  with  honour  bright, 
And*shineth  so^  that  through  that  glorious  light 

Clear  visions  for  the  pilgrim  soul  abound. 

It  sees  her  such  that  when  its  tale  it  tells, 

•I  hear  it  not^  it  speaks  so  soft  and  low  lo 

•  To  the  sad  hearfc  that  bids  it  speak  of  her ; 

Yet  that  it  speaks  of  that  fair  dame  I  know. 
Since  on  my  Beatrice  oft  it  dwells. 
So  that  I  hear.it  well,  0  ladies  dear. 

it  was  one  of  the  chief  attractions,  this  would  bring  the  close  of  the  Vita  Knova  to  aboat  the 
beginning  of  A.D.  13001  and  so  would  fonn  a  link  with  the  assumed  date  of  the  opening  of 
the  If^femo,  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  think  that  the  Veronica  was  not  shown  at 
certain  seasons  every  year.    L.  6  gives  us  in  A>  citta  dolente  a  link  with  /^.  i.  z. 

SONNET  XXXI. 

From  V.  N.  c.  4a,  and  the  last  poem  in  it  We  are  drawine  near  the  threshold  of  the 
definite  resolve,  after  yet  another  vision  (the  germ  of  that  with  wmch  the  Ca$mmtdia  opeiM  ti, 
that  he  would  say  of  Beatrice  what  had  never  yet  been  said  of  woman.  The  Sonnet,  we  are  told, 
was  written  at  the  request  of  two  noble  ladies  who  admired  his  poems,  and  asked  him  to 
write  something  new  for  them.  He  accordingly  wrote  what  follows,  and  sent  it  to  them  with 
SoHtuU  xxiiL  and  xxx. 

1  The  '*  sphere  "  is  the  primum  mobili^  which  includes  all  the  eieht  spheres  of  nediseval 
astronomy.  Beyond  it  is  the  Empyrean  Heavm,  the  abode  of  God.  There  is  the  "  goal  of 
all  desire,"  and  there  is  Beatrice  (Gwv.  iL  4).  Tbe  "  pilgrim  soul "  of  L  zo  seems  to  present 
a  link  with  ^. 
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CANZONE  VIII. 

PAIN    OF    8BPABATI0N. 
Amor,  dacchi  cotmenptar  dC  io  mi  dogUoL 

LovB,  smce  'tis  meet  that  I  shonld  tell  my  woe. 

That  men  may  list  to  me, 
And  show  myself  with  all  my  manhood  gone, 
Giant  that  I  may  content  in  weeping  know ; 

So  that  my  grief  set  free  s 

My  words  may  ntter,  with  my  sense  at  one. 
Thon  will'st  my  death,  and  I  consent  thereon ; 
But  who  will  pardon  if  I  lack  the  art 

To  tell  my  pain  of  heart  t 
Who  will  believe  what  now  doth  me  constrain  1  10 

But  if  from  thee  fit  words  for  grief  are  won, 
Grant,  O  my  Lord,  that,  ere  my  life  depart, 
That  cruel  fair  one  may  not  hear  my  pain, 
For,  of  my  inward  grief  were  she  made  ware. 
Sorrow  would  make  her  beauteous  face  less  fair.  15 

CANZONE  VIIL 

A  great  gap  divides  the  poemi  of  the  Vifa  Nuova  from  those  that  follow,  and  date,  mean- 
ing, occaaon,  become  more  and  more  (if  that,  indeed,  be  possible,  looking  to  the  wanderings 
of  mterpreters,  even  within  that  region)^  matters  of  conjecture.  Often  there  is  but  scanty 
evidence  of  authorship.  In  the  present  instance  we  have  two  data  connecting  the  Canzotu 
with  Dante's  life.  It  was  written  when  he  was  in  exile  0-  78)>  It  was  a  song  ofthe  mountains 
(6i,  76),  in  the  valley  of  the  river  on  whose  banks  he  had  felt  the  power  of  love.  All  this 
points  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Amo,  the  Casentino  district,  which  is  described  in  H.  xxx. 
65,  and  Pnrt^,  v.  94,  ziv.  43^  and  in  which  he  found  a  temporary  home  with  Alessandro  da 
Komena  dunng  his  wanderings  (vol.  i.  p.  bcxxiii.)  A  letter  which  Witte  has  brought  to 
light  {Frut.  O.  M.  iiL  430)  is  mobably  connected  with  it.  Dante  writes  arc,  2309  from 
the  Cuentino  to  the  Marquis  Moroello  Malaspina  of  the  Lunigiana,  to  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  dedicated  his  Purgatorio.  He  dwells  on  the  fact  that  in  that  region  he  had  found  a 
lady  whose  manners  and  character  had  attracted  him.  Of  her  rank  or  parentage  or  fortune  we 
know  nothing.  He  says  that  he  sends  a  poon  with  the  letter  which  will  ex^in  hb  feelings 
more  fully,  xhis  CanMong  is  conjecturailv  identified  with  that  |>oem,  and  that  would  give 
arc,  x«>9  as  its  date.  One  does  not  read  it  with  any  great  satisfaction.  I  assume  that  a 
man  lixe  Dante  would  not  write  to  tell  a  friend  and  patron  like  Moroello  of  the  progress  of  a 
ariminal  intrigue,  and  that  the  attachment  was  therobre  of  the  platonic  type.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dante  was  now  forty-four,  and  the  sighs  and  piled-up  agonies  wKich  were  real  at 
twenty  seem  at  that  age  somewhat  artificial.  Even  the  platonic  attachment  seems  to  involve 
something  like  unfaithfulness  to  the  memory  of  Beatrice.  ti/lUr  the  ideal  conversion  of  J-yaa, 
and  while  he  was  actually  writing  the  PurgaUmc.  as  well  as  to  poor  Gemma,  who  was  left  in 
Florence.  On  the  other  hand,  one  should  remember  that  Italian  nature  is  not  English ;  that 
Dante's  loneliness  of  exile  might  well  create  a  passionate  longing  for  sympathy  ;  that  when 
be  found  one  whose  presence  seemed  to  brighten  the  gloom  of  fife  J^is  thoughts  would  run 
naturally  in  the  old  grooves  and  find  utterance  after  the  old  form.  There  would  be  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  feeling  that  the  fountains  whid^ihad  once  flowed  so  freely  were  not  dried  up, 
even  though  there  was  more  effort  in  drawing  the  buckets  from  the  well.  I  do  not  care  to 
submit  the  water  so  dxawn  to  a  minute  analysis.  Some  allowance  must  be  made,  I  believe, 
in  that  process  for  the  allegorismg  tendency.  The  haughtiness  and  coldness  of  the  Casen- 
tinese  huiy  would  remind  such  a  tmoker  as  Dante  of  what  had  been  said  of  Wisdom  herMlf ; 
that  she  at  first  is  found  unpleasant  to  the  unlearned  {Ecclut.  vL  90-28 ;  Conv,  iil  X5X  and 
resenres  the  Joy  of  her  oooBteoance  for  those  who  Mek  her  with  a  penevcring  love. 
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I  cannot  'scape  from  her,  but  she  will  come 

Within  my  phantasy, 
More  than  I  can  the  thought  that  brings  her  there : 
The  frenzied  son!  that  brings  its  own  ill  home, 

Painting  her  faithfnllj,  » 

Lovely  and  stem,  its  own  doom  doth  prepare  : 
Then  looks  on  her,  and  when  it  filled  doth  fare 
With  the  great  longing  springing  from  mine  eyes. 

Wroth  with  itself  doth  rise. 
That  lit  the  fire  where  it,  poor  soul !  doth  l^nm.  » 

What  plea  of  reason  calms  the  stormy  air 
When  such  a  tempest  whirls  o'er  inward  skies  ? 
The  grief  it  cannot  hold  breaks  forth  in  sighs, 
From  out  my  lips  that  others  too  may  leam, 
And  gives  mine  eyes  the  tears  they  truly  earn.  » 

The  image  of  my  fair  foe  which  doth  stay 

Victorious  and  proud, 
And  lords  it  o'er  my  faculty  of  will. 
Desirous  of  itself,  doth  make  me  stray 

There,  where  its  truth  is  showed,  ss 

As  like  to  like  its  course  directing  stilL 
Like  snow  that  seeks  the  sun,  so  fare  I  ill ; 
But  I  am  powerless,  and  I  am  as  they 

Who  thither  take  their  way 
As  others  bid,  where  they  must  fall  sjb  dead.  « 

When  I  draw  near,  a  voice  mine  ears  doth  fill. 
Which  saith :  **  Away  I  seek'st  thou  his  death  to  see ! " 
Then  look  I  out^  and  search  to  whom  to  flee 
For  succour : — ^to  this  pass  I  now  am  led 
By  those  bright  eyes  that  baleful  lustre  shed.  45 

What  I  become  when  smitten,  thus,  0  Love, 

Thou  can'st  relate,  not  I ; 
For  thou  dost  stay  to  look  while  I  lie  dead, 
And  if  my  soul  back  to  my  heart  should  move, 

Blind  loss  of  memory  w 

Hath  been  with  her  while  she  from  earth  hath  fled. 
When  I  rise  up,  and  see  the  wound  that  bled, 
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And  cast  me  down  sore  smitten  by  the  blow, 

No  comfort  can  I  know, 
To  keep  me  from  the  shuddering  thrill  of  fear ;  ss 

And  then  my  looks,  with  pallor  o'er  them  spread, 
Show  what  that  lightning  was  that  laid  me  low. 
For,  grant  it  came  with  sweet  smile  all  aglow. 
Long  time  all  clouded  doth  my  face  appear, 
Because  my  spirit  gains  no  safety  clear.  <o 

■ 

Thus  thou  hast  brought  me.  Love,  to  Alpine  vale, 
*  Where  flows  the  river  bright^ 
Along  whose  banks  thou  still  o'er  me  dost  reign. 
Alive  or  dead  thou  dost  at  will  assail. 

Thanks  to  the  fierce  keen  light,  65 

Which  flashing  opes  the  way  for  Death's  campaign. 
Alas !  for  ladies  fair  I  look  in  vain. 
Or  kindly  men,  to  pity  my  deep  woe. 

K  she  unheeding  go, 
I  have  no  hope  that  others  help  will  send.  to 

And  she,  no  longer  bound  to  thy  domain. 
Cares  not,  0  Sire,  for  dart  that  thou  dost  throw ; 
Such  shield  of  pride  around  her  breast  doth  go, 

That  every  dart  thereon  its  course  doth  end ; 
And  thus  her  heart  against  them  doth  defend.  75 

Dear  mountain  song  of  mine,  thou  goest  thy  way, 

Perchance  thou'lt  Florence  see,  mine  own  dear  land, 

That  drives  me  doomed  and  banned. 
Showing  no  pity,  and  devoid  of  love. 
If  thou  dost  enter  there,  pass  on,  and  say,  » 

"  My  lord  no  more  against  you  can  wage  war. 
There,  whence  I  come,  his  chains  so  heavy  are, 
That)  though  thy  fierce  wrath  placable  should  prove, 
Ko  longer  freedom  hath  he  thence  to  move." 

O  I  bare  given  above  what  seems  the  true  explanation  of  the  words.  Local  ambitions  have^ 
however,  led  some  Italian  scholars  to  identify  the  Alps  with  the  mountains  of  the  Lago  di 
Gaida,  and  the  river  with  the  Adige.    (Comp.  H.  xiu  5.) 
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CANZONE   IX. 

THE  LOYBB'b  THBBATS. 

C(M^  nd  mio  paHar  voglio  tntr  ajpiu 

Fain  in  my  speech  would  I  be  harsh  and  rough, 
As  is  in  all  her  acts  that  rock  so  fair, 

Which  hourly  comes  to  share 
More  hardness,  and  less  peDetrable  stu£^ 
And  clothes  itself  all  o'er  with  jasper  bright^  s 

So  that,  as  stopped  by  it  or  halting  there. 

No  arrow  forth  doth  &re. 
That  ever  on  unsheltered  part  doth  light : 
And  shield  and  hauberk  fail  when  she  doth  smite, 
Nor  can  a  man  escape  those  deadly  blows,  lo 

Which  come  upon  her  foes. 
As  if  with  wings,  and  crush  each  strong  defence ; 
So  to  resist  her  I  make  no  pretence. 

I  find  no  shield  that  she  cannot  break  through, 

No  place  that  hides  me  from  her  piercing  eyes ;  u 

But  as  o'er  spray  doth  rise 
The  blossom,  so  my  mind  with  her  is  crowned ; 
She  seems  as  much  to  care  for  all  my  woe, 
As  ship  for  sea  that  calm  and  waveless  lies ; 

My  deep-sunk  grief  defies  ao 

CANZONE  IX. 

I  own  that  I  insert  this  Canaone  with  sraye  misgivings  as  to  its  authorship.  It  is  true  that 
it  appears  in  all  printed  editions,  is  found  with  Dante's  name  in  many  MSS.,  and  is  accepted 
by  experts  like  Fraticelli  and  Witte.  On  the  other  hand,  I  fail  to  find  in  it  the  grace,  the 
subtlety,  the  pathos  of  the  heart  and  hand  of  Dante.  The  threats  of  U.  67-^9^1iave  a  wild 
sensual  Swinbumian  eagerness  of  passion  in  them,  of  which  we  find  no  trace  m  Dante's  other 
writings.  I  am  disposed  to  couple  it  with  another  poem,  an  auctioneer's  inventory  <^ 
beauties,  dealing  largely  with  ''olond  and  curled  locks"  ** lo  miro  i  crespi  t  Hi  humdi 
capellit  ythxfiAi  was  at  one  time,  at  Venice  in  1508,  printed  as  Dante's,  and  out  of  which  an 
Italian  scholar  (Missirini)  constructed  an  ideal  portrait  of  Beatrice,  but  which  is  now  ^nerally 
assigned  to  Fazio  degli  Uberti,  or  some  other  second  or  third  class  poet.  Witte,  tt  may  be 
notedi  is  dispNOsed  to  find  an  allegorical  meaning,  like  that  which  pervades  the  poetry  ot  the 
Persian  mystics  and  the  mediaeval  interpretation  of  the  Song^  of  SoiotmcHy  in  the  threats  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  in  which  he  sees  the  struggles  of  the  intellect  to  attain  the  fruitioa 
of  truth  by  its  own  persistent  efforts— efforts  which  the  seeker  afterwards  renounced  for  the 
submission  of  faith  and  hope.  On  the  assumption  of  a  literal  meaning,  commentators,  seeing 
that  a  reference  to  Beatrice  is  out  of  the  question,  have  identified  the  fair  one  to  whom  the 
Canaotu  is  addressed  with  the  Gentucca  o\  Purg.  xxiv.  38,  or  the  Casentino  lady  of  the  Ep. 
to  Moroello  Malaspina,  or  to  a  Pietra  de'  Scrovigni  of  Padua,  the  last  conjecture  resting  on 
theparonomasia ot  1.  2.    Q>mp.  vol.  i.  p.  cxviL 

The  allusion  to  Dido  (p.  37)  is  almost  the  one  point  of  contact  with  anything  that  we  know 
of  Dante's  thoughts  and  studies  (Ji,  v.  Ss),  but  it  is  scarcely  conclusive  as  evidence  of 
authorship. 
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All  power  of  utteiance  that  in  rhymes  is  bound. 
Ahy  crael  pain,  that,  like  sharp  file,  hast  ground, 
So  silently,  my  strengUi  of  life  away, 

Why  hast  thou  no  dismay 
Thus  to  devour  my  whole  heart,  bit  by  bit,  '  « 

As  I  to  tell  who  gives  thee  strength  for  it. 

For  more  my  heart  doth  tremble,  musing  much 
Of  her,  where  I  meet  gaze  of  other  eyes, 

For  fear  lest  no  disguise  » 

Should  keep  my  thoughts  from  being  by  look  betrayed, 
Than  I  from  death  do  shrink,  when  he^  with  touch 
Of  Love's  sharp  teeth,  doth  every  sense  surprise : 

Whence  weak  and  prostrate  lies 
My  mind's  whole  strength,  all  dull  and  laggard  made,   ss 
Low  hath  he  smitten  me  now,  and  hath  displayed 
The  sword  that  Dido  slew  all  ruthlessly, 

E'en  Love,  to  whom  I  cry. 
Calling  for  mercy  in  my  lowly  prayer ; 
And  he  denies,  and  leaves  me  to  despair.  40 

Once  and  again  he  lifts  his  hand  to  smite. 

That  cruel  Lord,  and  all  hope  passeth  by ; 

So  that  I  prostrate  lie 
Upon  the  earth,  of  power  to  stir  bereft. 
Then  in  my  mind  new  troubles  rise  in  might,  45 

And  all  the  blood,  which  through  my  veins  doth  fly. 

As  hearing  my  heart's  cry. 
Flows  thitherward,  and  thus  I  pale  am  left. 
And  on  the  left  side  I  by  him  am  cleft. 
So  sorely  that  my  whole  heart  throbs  with  pain.  so 

Then  say  I,  "  Once  again 
Should  he  lift  hand.  Death  will  have  gained  his  prey 
Before  the  fatal  blow  descends  to  slay." 

Had  I  thus  seen  him  cleave  the  heart  in  twain 

Of  that  harsh  Fair  who  cleaves  my  heart  in  four,  66 

Death  would  be  dark  no  more. 
To  whom  I  pass  for  her  great  beauty's  sake. 
For  in  the  sun  as  well  as  in  the  rain 
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That  ruthless  deadly  fair  her  scorn  doth  pour. 

Ahy  why  wails  she  no  more  oo 

For  me,  aa  I  for  her  in  fiery  lake  t 
For  soon  Fd  cry,  "  I  will  not  thee  forsake." 
Gladly  Td  do  it,  as  though  he  I  were 

Who,  in  those  ringlets  fair, 
Which  Love  for  my  undoing  crisps  with  gold,  €6 

Should  plunge  his  hand,  and  revel  in  their  hold. 

And  if  I  had  those  tresses  in  my  hand, 

Which  are  as  rod  or  scourge  that  makes  me  mourn, 

I  would  grasp  them  at  mom. 
And  hold  them  till  the  bells  of  evensong.  to 

Nor  would  I  piteous  be,  nor  gently  bland. 
But,  like  a  bear  at  play,  act  out  my  scorn ; 

And  if  by  Love's  scourge  torn, 
For  vengeance  thousand-fold  should  I  be  strong ; 
And  on  her  bright  eyes,  whence  the  flashes  throng        n 
That  set  on  fire  the  heart  I  bear  half -slain, 

I  would  my  fixed  glance  strain, 
To  'venge  me  for  the  flight  that  wrought  my  pain, 
And  then  with  Love  would  grant  her  peace  again. 

Canzon',  go  straight  to  that  my  Lady  fair  » 

Who  hath  my  heart  so  pierced,  and  takes  by  wrong 

That  for  which  most  I  long ; 
And  with  thine  arrow  at  her  proud  heart  aim, 
For  in  such  vengeance  win  we  chiefest  fame. 


SONNET  XXXIL 


THE   LOVBR's  ANATHBMA. 


lo  maledieo  Udich*  io  vieU  in  prima, 

I  oiJRSB  the  day  when  first  I  saw  the  light 
Of  thy  bright  eyes  so  treacherously  fair, 

SONNET  XXXII. 
In  some  early  collections  the  Sonnet  appears  with  the  name  of  Cino  da  Pistoia^  to  whom 
I  am  myself  disposed  to  assign  it    If  Dante's,  it  must  be  referred  to  some  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  rejection  of  hu  affection  bv  the  lady  of  the  Casentino  or  Pietra  de'  S<70vigni.    See 
Cafu.  viiL  and  iz.    I  scarcely  see  now  an  allegorical  meaning  can  be  read  between  the 
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The  hour  when  thou  didst  come  upon  the  height 
Of  this  my  heart  to  call  my  soul  elsewheie ; 
Love's  filing  tool  with  curse  I  also  smite,  s 

Which  smoothed  my  songs,  and  colours  rich  and  rare, 

That  I  have  found  for  thee,  and  rhymed  aright^ 
So  that  the  world  to  thee  its  praise  might  bear. 
And  I  curse  too  my  memory  hard  as  steel, 

So  firm  to  keep  what  bringeth  death  to  me,  lo 

That  is,  thy  looks  which  grace  and  guilt  reveal, 

Through  which  Love  oft  is  led  to  perjury ; 
So  that  at  him  and  me  men's  laugh  rings  free, 
As  though  I  would  rob  Fortune  of  her  wheeL 
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IGNORANCE  IN  ASKING. 

Doime^  io  non  iodiche  mi  preghi  Amore, 

Ladibs,  I  know  not  what  of  Love  to  pray, 

For  he  smites  me,  and  death  is  hard  to  bear, 
And  yet  to  feel  him  less  brings  greater  fear. 

There  shineth  in  the  centre  of  my  mind 

The  light  of  those  fair  eyes  that  I  desire,  s 

Which  gives  my  soul  content ; 
True  is  it  that  at  times  a  dart  I  find 

Which  drieth  up  my  heart's  well  as  with  fire, 
Ere  all  its  force  be  spent ; 
This  doeth  Love  as  oft  as  he  doth  paint  lo 

That  gentle  hand  and  that  pure  faithfulness. 
Which  should  my  life  with  sense  of  safety  bless. 

Hoes.    An  anadkema  on  the  earthljr  philosophy  which  he  was  leaving  for  a  higher  wisdom  is 
peifaaps  conceivable,  bat  is  not,  I  tmnk,  probable. 

*  The  words  present  an  almost  verbal  coincidence  with  .S*.  xliL  x.  For  the  "wheel  of 
fortune  "  see  N.  vsL  96W 

BALLATA  VI. 

Anthonhip,  date,  and  occasion  uncertain.  The  address  to  "  Ladles  "  reminds  us  of  some 
of  the  poems  of  the  Beatrice  period  {Comm.  u.  1;  S,  xVu  x,  ziv.  x).  Line  8  finds  a  parallel  in 
^.  i.  aow 
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BALL  ATA  VIL 

1IBM0RIB& 

Madonna,  qyd  $ignor,  ehe  voi  portaU. 

Ladt,  the  sovian  Lord  thou  bo  dort  beai 

In  thy  bright  eyes,  that  he  subdues  all  power. 
Of  surety  gives  me  dower, 
That  thou  with  pity  wilt  full  friendship  share ; 

For  there,  where  he  doth  find  his  home  and  bower  s 

And  has  society  so  passing  fair. 

He  draws  what's  good  and  rare 
To  him,  as  to  the  fountain-head  of  power. 
Hence  I  find  comfort  for  my  hope,  full  store. 
Which  hath  so  long  been  rent  and  tempest  tost,  lo 

That  it  had  sure  been  lost, 

Had  it  not  been  that  Love 
Against  all  adverse  fortune  help  doth  prove. 
With  his  bare  look  and  with  remembered  lore 
Of  the  sweet  spot  and  of  the  flowery  grove,  15 

Which,  with  new  hues,  all  hues  of  earth  above, 
Encirdeth  all  my  mind  and  memory, 
Thanks  to  thy  sweet  and  gracious  courtesy. 


BALL  AT  A  VIIL 

THE  GARLAND. 

Per  una  ghirlandeUcL 

Bt  reason  of  a  garland  fair 
That  once  I  saw,  each  single  flower 
Now.  makes  me  breathe  a  sigL 

BALLATA  VII. 

What  has  been  said  of  B,  vl  holds  good  of  this  also.  line  x  reads  like  a  reproduction  of 
S.  XL  z.  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  manv  "cosette  "  (K.  N.  c.  5)  which  he  wrote  for  the 
"  screen"  lady  between  1283  and  1385,  of  which  Beatrice  was  the  subject,  but  which  he  did 
not  care  to  include  in  the  y.  N,  Line  15  seems  to  find  an  echo  in  the  viaioo  of  the  earthly 
Paradise  {Pur^.  xxviii.  1-36). 

BALLATA  VIIL 

I  incline  to  think  that  this  also  vras  addressed  to  Beatrice.  Her  lorer  sees  her  adorned 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers  (comp.  Purf.  xxx,  aSX  crowned  as  by  the  Lord  of  loire,  and  over 
her  hovers  the  angel  of  love  and  lowlmess. 
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I  saw  thee.  Lady,  bear  that  gadand  fair. 

Sweetest  of  floweis  that  Uow,  b 

And  over  it^  as  floatiDg  in  the  air 
I  saw  LoTe's  angel  hover  meek  and  low, 

And  in  his  song's  sweet  flow. 

He  said,  '*  Who  looks  on  me 

Will  praise  my  Lord  on  high."  10 

Should  I  be  haply  where  a  floweret  blows, 

A  sigh  must  I  suspire. 
And  say,  **  Where'er  my  gentle  lady  goes, 
Her  brow  doth  bear  the  flowerets  of  my  Sire : 

But  to  increase  desire,  u 

My  Lady  sure  will  be 

Crowned  by  Love's  majesty. 

My  slender  words  a  tale  of  flowers  have  told 

Li  ballad  quaint  and  new ; 
And  for  their  brightness  they  a  garment  fold,  » 

Not  such  as  others  knew. 

Therefore  I  pray  to  you, 

That^  when  one  sings  it,  ye 

Should  show  it  courtesy. 


SONNET  XXXIII. 
love's  sovereiontt. 

lo  9ono  ftato  eon  Amore  intieme, 

I  HAVE  with  Love  in  contact  close  been  thrown, 
From  the  ninth  year  the  sun  did  mark  for  me. 
And  know  how  he  now  curb^  now  spur  may  be, 

And  how  beneath  him  men  may  smile  and  groan. 

SONNET  XXXIII. 

Here  we  stand  on  somewhat  surer  ground.  A  Sonnet  is  extant  written  by  Cino  da  Pistoia 
to  Dante,  askine  whether  one  who  had  loved  truly  and  passionately  could  ever  come  under 
the  power  of  a  like  love  again.  To  that  question  this  Sonnet  is  the  affirmative  answer.  It 
maintains  that  love  comes  on  us»  mastenng  our  freewill,  and  leaving  tis  no  choice  but  to 


obey,  and  so  fitur  agrees  in  tone  with  the  letter  about  the  Casentino  lady  (£/.  3)  before  referred 
to.    It  may  be,  as  Fraticelli  ooniectures,  the  Sonnet  alluded  to  in  tne  letter,  "txuloHti 


Stay 

^  For  die  fact  see  K.  ^*  c.  z ;  for  the  form  of  statement,  C<wv.  iL  7. 
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Who  Btrives  with  him,  with  skill  and  strength  alone,  s 

Acts  as  he  does  who,  when  the  storm  plays  free, 
Sings  out  a  peal^  as  though  the  vaporous  sea 

And  thunderous  strife  that  music  could  atone* 

Wherefore  within  the  range  of  that  his  how, 

Free  choice  to  act  hath  not  its  freedom  true,  lo 

So  that  our  counsels  vain  dart  to  and  fro. 

Well  with  new  spur  in  flank  may  he  us  prick, 

And  each  new  pleasure  he  before  us  lays, 

We  must  needs  follow,  of  the  old  joy  sick. 


part  xi^ 

SONNET   XXXIV. 

TBDB  BNVOrt  INSTRUCTIONS. 
Parole  mie,  cheper  lo  numdo  net& 

Ye  words  of  mine,  whose  voice  the  world  doth  All, 

Who  had  your  birth  when  first  my  thoughts  began 
To  speak  of  her  for  whom  astray  I  ran ; 

**  Fe,  who  the  third  heaven  move,  by  force  of  wiU/* 

Knowing  her  well,  to  her  your  course  fulfil,  s 

So  wailing  that  she  may  our  sorrows  scan : 
Say  to  her,  "  We  are  thine,  nor  think  we  can 

Present  ourselves  henceforth  more  numerous  still." 

8  The  words  probably  refer  to  the  practice  of  ringing  church  bells  during  a  thunderstorm. 
That,  Dante  says,  in  its  impotence  to  stop  the  tempest,  is  like  the  powerlessness  of  the^  will 
when  the  storms  of  i>assion  are  rolling  over  it.  It  is  his  a/cioeia,  afterwards,  we  may  believe, 
recanted  {Purg.  xxxL  31-66),  for  the  passing  affections  that  obccured  the  memory  of  Beatrice. 
Here  also,  of  course,  an  allegorical  meaning  is  conceivable.  For  the  custom  see  Brand's 
Popular  AniiguititSt  ii«  axy,  3x8;  ed,  1875. 

SONNET  XXXIV. 

The  quotation  in  line  4  of  Canz.  xiv.  i  is  conclusive  as  to  authorship.  The^  opening  lines 
imply  a  consdousness  of  fame  already  widely  spread,  resting  on  the  older  sister  poons  of 
the  y.  N.  llie  line  quoted  in  line  4  is  from  the  first  of  those  explained  allegorically  in  the 
Ccnvito.  The  fact  that  it  thus  belongs  to  the  second  sta^e  of  Dante's  Trilo^,  of  which  the 
Ccnvito  is  the  embodiment,  justifies  its  place  as  the  openmg  of  Part  iL  Line  3  implies,  as 
I  render  *'  in  cut  emu  "  (the  words  have  been  taken,  however,  as  "  against  whom  I  suned '0^ 
an  admission  that  he  had  sinned  in  thought,  in  not  remembering  the  Divine  Wisdom  of  which 
Beatrice  bad  become  the  sjrmbol.  He  bids  these  poems  of  Part  ii.,  now  collected,  go  to 
the  Philosophy,  who,  as  the  ideal  object  of  his  second  love,  is  the  subject  of  the  Coimiio,  and 
tells  her  that  Uieir  number  is  complete.    They  cannot,  however,  hope  to  find  in  her  reciprocity 
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Stay  not  with  her;  for  Love  is  not  found  there, 

But  take  your  way  around  in  sad  array,  10 

Like  your  own  sisters  in  the  days  that  were. 

And  when  ye  find  a  lady  kind  and  fair, 

Bight  humbly  at  her  feet  your  tribute  lay, 

And  say,  "  To  thee  we  gifts  of  honour  bear." 


SONNET  XXXV. 

FOB  others'  sake. 
Chi  ffuarderdb  giammai  iema  paura. 

Who  now  wiU  ever  look  devoid  of  fear 

Into  this  fair  and  tender  maiden's  eyes, 

Which  so  have  wrought  on  me  that  now  there  lies 
Before  me  nought  but  death,  to  me  so  drear  I 
•  See  how  my  evil  fortune  is  severe ;  s 

For  from  all  lives,  my  life  the  destinies 

Chose  as  the  type  of  perilous  emprise. 
That  none  to  gaze  on  that  fair  face  draw  near. 
To  me  this  end  was  given  by  Fortune's  might ; 

Since  it  must  needs  be  that  one  man  should  die,  10 

That  others  to  that  peril  come  not  nigh. 

Therefore,  alas  I  thus  drawn  along  was  I^ 
Attracting  to  me  my  life's  opposite. 
As  doth  the  pearl  the  star  of  day's  clear  light. 

of  aflTectioDt  for  she  is  paraionless  in  her  beauty.  The  Sonnet  seems  like  a  kind  of  a^olc^ia 
for  the  endeavour  to  combine  the  new  teachings  of  Philosophy  with  the  old  reverence  for 
Beatrice,  an  apologia  of  which  PutV'  xxx.  zoo-145  mav  be  looked  on  as  a  recantation.  The 
"  sisters  "  are  probabl;^  the  poems  of  the  K.  A^.  The  'Mady  kind  and  fair  "  {donna  di  vaiart) 
is  identified  in  Conv,  uu  14  vrith  any  noble  soul  that  sympathises  with  the  pcursuit  of  wisdom. 

SONNET  XXXV. 

The  aHegortca]  sense  is  again  dominant.  He  had  loved  the  "fair  maid"  of  whom  he 
speaks  (his  use  of  the  word  " pargoUtia  **  suggests  that  that  term  in  Purg.  xxxi.  59^  has 
both  a  literal  and  a  symbolic  meaning)  not  wisely  but  too  well.  His  long  pursuit  of 
philosophy  had  been  exhausting  and  unsatisfying.  His  strength  is  failing,  life  seems 
waninr.  Let  others  take  warning  by  his  example,  lest  the  attractions  of  her  bright  eyes,  t^. 
as  in  CMTV.  iii.  15,  the  demonstrations  of  Philosophy,  draw  them  to  a  like  peril  of  death 
True  life,  he  seems  to  say*  is  not  found  in  that  patlL    L.  zo  seems  an  echo  dt/oAn  xi.  50. 

14  The  peari  was  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  power  of  the  son,  but  if  it  was  imperfect, 
it  could  not  receive  that  power  {jOonv*  iv.  aoj. 
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BALL  AT  A  IX. 

TBBBEBLB  TS  BKAUTT. 

lowiKn  parffcUUa  leOa  e  fwoM. 

"  A  MAIDEN  young  and  beaatiful  am  I, 

And  I  am  come  that  I  may  show  to  you 
The  beauties  of  the  legion  where  I  grew : 

I  come  from  Heaven,  and  thither  shall  letum. 

To  give  to  others  joy  in  my  clear  light :  s 

And  he  who  sees  me,  nor  with  love  doth  bum. 
Of  love  shall  never  have  dear^visioned  sight : 
For  nothing  was  denied  to  my  delighti 

When  Nature  begged  me  of  him  as  her  due, 

Who  wills,  dear  ladies,  me  to  join  with  you.  lo 

Each  star  that  shines  within  mine  eye  doth  rain 

Showers  of  its  light,  and  of  its  potency : 
My  beauties  to  the  world  as  new  remain, 

Because  from  Heaven's  high  clime  they  come  to  me ; 

Nor  can  men  ever  know  them  perfectly,  u 

Save  by  the  knowledge  of  a  man  in  whom 

Love  dwells,  with  joy  all  others  to  illume." 

These  words  are  read  as  written  in  the  eye 

Of  a  bright  angel,  seen  with  beauty  rif  e^    ' 

BALLATA  IX. 

The  reappeantnoe  of  "/argaletta"  in  line  i  kads  to  the^  oondosion  that  she  who  speaks, 
manifestinK  what  she  is  without  speaking,  is  neither  the  living  nor  the  transfigured  Bsatiice, 
but  the  Philosophy  whom,  in  the  Comrito  stage  of  his  inner  life,  he  had  admitted  to  a 
co-ordinate  share  in  his  affections,  not  without  the  risk  of  its  becoming  predominant.  So  taken. 
Philosophy  boasts,  as  in  Conv.  ii.  x6,  of  her  heavenly  origin.  To  that  heaven  she  will  return 
to  give  a  fresh  joy  to  its  inhabitants.  The  poet  then  transfers  to  her  what  he  had  written 
of  old  of  Beatrice  herself.  To  assume,  with  Fraticelli,  that  the  "parf^cUtta  "  is  Beatrice, 
seems  to  me  at  vari;ince  with  Pur^.  xxxL  <9,  as  interpreting  the  successive  stages  of  Dante's 
inner  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  term  could  hardly  be  applied  to  one  who,  like 
Beatrice,  was  a  "donnaJ* 

11  Each  planet  had  its  own  special  influence  presided  over  its^  own^  special  study  in  the 
TriviwH  and  Qmadrivium  {Coni;  iL  x^).  All  were  found  combined  in  Philosophy,  as  the 
Queen  of  Sciences.  To  understand  their  predousness  required  the  love  which  snows  itself 
in  self-renunciation. 

U  The  "  angel "  is  clearly  the  "  maiden  "  of  line  z,  /.^.(Philosophy.  In  garinff  on  her  in 
the  hope  of  an  escaj^  of  some  sort,  we  have  a  reproduction  of  tne  thought  of  K.  JV.  c  36^ 
when  he  had  found  in  the  "  g^entle  lady  "  of  the  window,  a  refnge  from  over-much  sorrow. 
As  it  was,  however,  his  devotion  to  that  new  affection,  to  the  service  of  the  new  mistress, 
Philosophy,  had  brought  with  it  a  new  suffering,  and  he  was  well  nigh  rick  unto  death.  I  do 
not  see  an^  adequate  grounds  for  finding  the  **pargoUtta  "  in  either  Gentucca  or  the  lady  of 
the  Casentino. 
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Whence  I  who,  to  escape,  looked  steadfastly,  » 

Incur  the  risk  of  forfeiting  my  life ; 

For  such  a  wound  I  met  in  that  fierce  strife 
From  one  whom  I  within  her  eyes  beheld, 
That  I  go  weeping,  all  my  peace  dispelled. 


SONNET  XXXVI. 

BEAUTIFUL  AND  PITILESS. 
S*  non  i  Uffno  di  Aforti  noeehi. 

No  tree  there  is  so  gnarled  and  stiff  to  ply. 
No  rock  that  flinty  hardness  so  doth  fill, 
But  that  the  cruel  fair  who  doth  me  kill 

Can  kindle  love  there  with  her  beauteous  eye. 

Hence  when  one  gazes  as  she  passeth  by,  s 

If  he  withdraw  not,  Death  will  work  his  will, 
So  fails  lus  heart ;  for  vainly  prays  he  still 

That  his  stem  office  he  may  modify. 

Ah  1  wherefore  was  such  wondrous  power  assigned 

To  the  fair  eyes  of  lady  so  severe,  xo 

Who  careth  not  to  save  her  worshipper, 
And  in  such  ruthless  mood  doth  persevere, 

That  if  one  dies  for  her,  to  that  she's  blind, 

And  hides  her  beauties  that  he  may  not  find  ? 

SONKET  XXXVr. 
The  "ttem  hdj^whtms  eyvs  hare  tndi  terrible  power  u,  as  in  .T.  xxzr.,  S,  ix.,  Fhilo- 


Philistines — not  withoat  a  certain  ^easure  in  the  thought  that  they  will  mysti/y  his  readers. 
Catw.  n.  X  explains  the  "  stocks  and  "  stones  "  of  men  without  art  or  knowledge.  Even 
there  Pfaflosophy,  with  her  Orphic  power,  moves  to  love ;  but  the  love  is  one  of  the  Scivol 
ipmrttt  the  "terrible  passions  '  of  which  Plato  speaks.  She  looks  on  at  their  fruitless 
eSbrts,  tees  tl^m  wither  and  perish  in  striving  to  obtain  her,  and  yet  she  hides  herself  firom 


them  and  they  have  no  fruition. 

The  words  "  si  t^ncecAi**  in  1.  8,  literally  to  deal  oat  the  grains  of  an  ear  of  com  one  by 
ooci  is,  I  tbxaikf  mmciemly  expressed  by  **  wodify."    The  judgment  is  to  come  bit  by  bit. 

VOL.  n.  B 
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SONNET  XXXVII. 

A  CRT  FOB  HELP. 
8e  vedi  gli  ocehi  miei  di  piatiger  vaghi. 

If  thou  dost  see  mine  eyes  so  fain  to  weep, 

Through  the  new  sorrow  that  devours  my  hearty 
By  her  I  pray,  who  ne'er  from  thee  doth  part, 

That  thou,  Sire,  them  from  their  desire  would'st  keep ; 

That  is,  that  thy  right  hand  should  vengeance  heap  « 

On  him  who  murders  justice,  and  doth  flee 
To  tyrant  lord,  and  sucks  his  poison  free, 

Wherewith  he  fain  would  all  the  wide  world  steep, 
And  hath  of  so  great  terror  cast  the  chill 

Into  thy  subjects'  hearts,  that  all  are  dumb  :  m 

But  thou.  Love's  fire,  whose  light  the  Heaven  doth  fill. 

Raise  thou  that  Virtue  who  lies  all  o'ercome, 

Naked  and  cold,  and  screen  her  with  thy  veil. 

For,  without  her,  all  peace  on  earth  doth  fail. 


SONNET  XXXVIII. 

DIBAPPOINTMBNT. 
Per  qwlla  via  chela  bellezza  corre. 

Along  the  pathway  Beauty  loves  to  tread, 
When  to  awaken  Love  it  seeks  the  mind, 
There  wends  a  lady,  sportively  inclined, 

SONNET  XXXVn. 
It  is  with  a  certain  satisfaction  that  we  come,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  marrellous,  half-morbid 
introspections  of  the  Minor  Poems,  upon  one  which  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  man  of 
action,  whose  interests  range  widely  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The  Sonnet  takes  its 
place  among  the  many  cries  of  *'  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?"  whidi  have  gone  up  from 
the  patriots  and  reformers  of  all  countries,  of  none  more  than  of  Italy.  The  vague  words,  dis- 
tinct enough  to  him  who  wrote  them,  leave  us  to  guess  to  what  special  crisis  of  Dante's  life 
they  belong.  The  Sonnet  may  be  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  (comp.  Ep.  5,  voL 
L  p.  cv.),  or,  as  I  think  more  probable,  to  the  great  Emperor  of  the  Universe.  She  wno  never 
parts  from  the  earthly  or  the  heavenly  Emperor  is  the  eternal  justice  of  God.  He  who ' '  murders 
Justice  "  may  be  the  Neri  party  of  Florence,  or  Charles  of  Valois,  or  Boniface  VIII.,  or  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France ;  the  tyrant "  may  be,  according  as  we  adoot  one  or  other  of  these  hjrpo- 
theses,  Charles,  or  Boniface  VIII.,  or  PhiUp,  or  Clement  V.  Tne  "poison "  is  the  graspwg 
rreed  of  gain,  for  which  both  Philip  and  Clement  were  conspicuous.  I  incline  to  the  last  of 
the  four  combinations  ^comp.  PHrg.  xxxii.  151-160),  and  refer  the  Sonnet  to  the  indignation 
with  which  Dante  loolced  on  the  suppression  of  the  Templars  iPut^.  xx.  93),  to  the  hopes 
which  he  began  to  cherish  after  the  election  of  Henry  VII.  (vol.  L  pp.  xdi-xcix.) 

SONNET  XXXVIII. 
The  enigma  deepens.    Dark  sayings  become  darker.    We  ^,  as  the  Jews  did  of  Eiddel, 
Doth  he  not  speak  parables  T  "   The  key  to  the  puzzle  may  be  found,  I  bdieve,  in  the  thought 


<i 
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As  one  who  deems  that  I  hj  her  am  led, 

And  when  she  comes  where  soars  the  high  tower's  head,         s 
Which  opens  when  the  soul  consent  doth  find. 
She  hears  a  voice  come  floating  swift  as  wind, 

"  Rise,  Lady  fair,  nor  enter  there,"  it  said. 

For  to  that  Lady  who  doth  sit  on  high, 

When  she  the  sceptre  of  high  lordship  claimed,  10 

Love  granted  it,  according  to  her  will. 

And  when  that  fair  one  sees  herself  passed  hy, 

Driven  from  that  mansion  which  Love's  home  is  named, 
She  hack  returns  and  shame  her  face  doth  filL 


SONNET  XXXIX, 

STELLAR  INFLUENOES. 
Da  queUa  luce,  che  U  itto  corto  giro. 

Fbom  that  hright  star  which  moveth  on  its  way 

For  ever  at  the  empyrean's  will, 

And  between  Mars  and  Saturn  ruleth  still. 
E'en  as  the  expert  astrologer  doth  say. 
She,  who  inspires  me  with  her  beauty's  ray,  6 

Doth  subtle  art  of  sovereignty  distil ; 

And  he  whose  glory  doth  the  fourth  heaven  fill. 
Gives  her  the  power  my  longing  soul  to  sway ; 

that  the  two  ladies  are  Hnman  and  Divine  Wisdom ;  that  the  tower  is,  in  Banyan's  language, 
that  of  Man-soul ;  that  the  path  by  which  beauty  oasses  into  the  heart  is  that  of  sight ;  that 
the  gate  is  that  of  the  will.  I  see  in  the  Sonnet  a  Icind  of  palinode  of  the  praises  lavished  on 
Philosophy  in  the  Convito  ;  a  recognition  that  a  true  Theology  has,  after  ail.  higher  claims,  a 
transition  to  the  spirit  of  the  Purgatory  and  Paradise.  The  "gentle  lady  '  must,  after  all, 
give  way  to  Beatrice.  The  poet  returns  to  his  first  love.  See  Study  on  the  Genesis  and 
GrowiA  of  the  Commedia, 

SONNET  XXXIX. 

We  are  still  in  the  region  of  allegory.  The  Sonnet  is  a  condensed  expression  of  the  theory 
of  planetary  influence  and  correspondences,  stated  at  length  in  Conv.  ii.  14  ^comp.  Ball,  ix.  xi ; 
Can*.  14X  where  the  seven  spheres  are  pUiced  over  against  the  seven  studies  of  the  Trtrnum 
(Grammar,  Dialectic,  Rhetoric)  and  tne  Quadrivium  (Arithmetic,  Music,  Geometry,  and 
Astronomy).  The  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  corresponds  in  like  manner  to  Physics  and  Meta- 
physics ;  the  Primum  Mobile  to  Ethics ;  the  Empyrean  to  llieology.  We  are  left  10  guess 
whether  the  poet  speaks  of  Beatrice  or  the  "  donna  gentile"  of  Theolozy  or  Philosophy,  and 
the  answer  to  that  question  must  depend  on  the  date  which  we  assign  to  the  Sonnet.  Assuming 
that  it  rightly  follows  S,  xxzvilL,  i  incline  to  the  former  view.  The  systematic  arrangement 
of  tlie  AsnMwr,  according  to  the  ten  heavenly  spheres,  falls  in  with  this  interpretation. 

1  JnjMter  lies  between  Mars  and  Saturn ;  the  sun,  in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  is  in  the  fourth 
heaven  <L  7) ;  the  first  heaven  0*  11)  **  that  of  the  moon ;  the  third  (1.  xa)  that  of  Venus,  which 
repments  the  pemiasive  power  of  rhetoric.    Comp.  Catu.  xiv. 
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And  that  fair  planet  known  as  Mercury 

Colours  her  speech  with  all  its  yirtne  rare ;  lo 

And  the  first  heaven  its  boon  does  not  deny; 

She  who  the  third  heaven  mleth  as  her  share, 
Makes  her  heart  full  of  utterance  pure  and  free : 
So  all  the  seven  to  perfect  her  a^e. 


BALL  ATA  X. 

THB  BOOBN  OF  BOORN. 

Voi  che  aapeU  ragionar  cT  amore, 

Yb  who  are  skilled  of  Love  discourse  to  hold, 

Hear  ye  this  ballad-song  of  mine  forlorn, 

Which  telleth  of  a  lady  full  of  scorn, 

Who,  through  her  power,  my  whole  heart  hath  controlled. 

So  doth  she  scorn  whoe'er  on  her  doth  gaze,  < 

She  makes  him  bend  his  eyes  for  very  fear, 

For  still  round  hers  she  evermore  displays 

A  portraiture  of  cruelty  severe ; 

While  yet  within  the  image  sweet  they  bear 

Which  makes  the  gentle  soul  speak  thankftd  praise ;  u 

So  full  of  might  that  when  'tis  seen,  always 

From  every  heart  it  draws  forth  sighs  untold. 

She  seems  to  say,  **  I  will  not  lowly  be 

Toward  any  one  who  gazeth  on  mine  eyes ; 

For  there  I  bear  that  Lord  of  courtesy  u 

Whose  darts  have  made  new  feelings  in  me  rise." 

BALLATA  X. 

Here  the  writer  explains  his  own  enismas.  He  tells  us  {Cohv.  iti.  9-x^  that  he  wrote  this 
Ballata  to  represent  the  aspect  which  Philosophy  presents  to  the  man  Totd  of  understandiziK, 
to  the  seeker  who  as  yet  is  unworthy  of  her  gracious  smile,  and  quotes  in  Canx.  xv.,  of  whicn 
Conv.  ill.  is  an  exposition,  the  very  epithets  of  "proud"  and  "ruthless"  which  he  here 
applies  to  her.  She  will  not  be  lowly  towards  one  who  looks  too  boldly  into  her  eyes,  and 
requires  in  her  lover  the  temper  of  reverential  awe.  But  within,  for  those  who  so  seek  her, 
she  has  an  aspect  full  of  grace,  and  so  his  desires  will  have  strength  to  persevere  in  their 
quest  in  spite  of  her  seeming  harshness.  I  assign  the  poem,  with  little  nesitation,  to  the 
transition  period  of  Dante's  life,  represented  by  the  C<nnnto,  and  therefore  identify  the 
"  LAdy  "  ot  whom  it  speaks  with  Philosophy.  We  are  reminded  at  once  of  Ecclus.  iv.  z6-z^ 
and  of  the  Janus-like  face  of  Wisdom  in  the  Giotto  fresco  at  AssisL 
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And,  ceites,  I  believe  she  in  such  vnae 

Keeps  them,  to  gaze  upon  them  as  she  please : 

E'en  so  an  npright  lady  acts,  who  sees 

How  those  who  would  do  honour  her  behold.  » 

I  have  no  hope  that  pity  her  will  move 

To  deign  on  others  to  bestow  a  glance ; 

So  proud  a  lady  is  she,  she  who  Loye 

Shows  in  her  eyes,  so  fair  of  countenanca  ^ 

But  let  her  hide  and  keep  him,  as  may  chance. 

That  such  bliss  I  awhile  should  see  no  more  ; 

Yet  shall  my  longings  have  at  last  a  power 

Against  the  scorn  of  Love  so  proud  and  cold. 


SESTINA  I. 

SIMILITUDES  OF  LOVE. 
Al  poco  giomo,  ed  al  gran  eerehio  cT  ombra. 

To  shortened  days  and  circle  wide  of  shade 

I  have  now  come,  alas  1  and  snow-clad  hills. 

When  all  bright  hues  grow  pale  upon  the  grass ; 

Yet  my  desire  hath  not  yet  lost  its  green. 

And  so  is  rooted  in  the  flinty  rock,  s 

Which  speaks  and  hears,  as  though  it  were  a  lady. 

SESTINA  I. 

We  como  upon  three  poems,  obviously  of  the  same  period,  of  a  different  type.  They 
belong  in  their  outward  form  to  a  class  of  which  the  Provenfal  poets  were  fond,  and  Amauld 
Dania,  for  whom  in  Pur^.  xxvi.  iz6  Dante  expresses  a  profound  reverence,  was  the 
inventor,  as  perhaps  of  the  Urta  rima,  so  also  of  the  sistitiA,  ringing  its  manifolo  changes, 
like  those  of^a  dume  of  bells,  upon  the  six  words  which  are  chosen  as  a  theme.  The  metre 
was  used  afterwards  by  Petrarch  and  other  poets.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  form  is  in  the 
highest  degree  artificiaL  but,  as  with  the  equally  artificial  alphabetic  Psalms  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  "  Lamentations  "  or  Jeremiah,  or  the  strophes  and  anttstrophes  of  a  Greek  chorus,  the 
power  of  the  poet  to  master  it  becomes  a  triumph  of  his  strength.  The  performance,  from 
our  standpoint,  seems  to  belong  to  the  acrobats  of  poetry,  but  that  exercise,  as  a  part  of 
literary  gymnastic,  ina}r  become  part  of  the  training  of  the  athlete  (vol.  i.  p.  Ixxix.)  As  sudi 
I  conceive  Dante  tried  it  It  was  in  his  nature,  as  in  the  instance  of  Lucan  {H.  xxv.  91)  and 
Ovid  (Jf,  xxv.  97),  to  match  his  strength  against  the  great  masters  of  poetry  precisely  in  the 

Cints  where  they  were  supposed  to  Im  pre-eminent,  and  it  will  be  owned  that  here  also  he 
s  succeeded.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  laws  of  the  Ststina  allowed  the  use  of  homonyms, 
sc,  of  words  of  the  same  form  and  soimd  but  different  sense  (as,  r^.,  here  in  the  use  of 
ecili  B  necks  »  hills),  a  license  of  which  the  translator  finds  it  difficult  to  avail  himself. 
Where,  as  in  this  instance^  the  fonn  is  more  than  the  matter,  it  is  scareelv  necessary  to  Qrack 
the  secpience  of  thought  hue  by  line.  What  one  wonders  at  is  that,  under  such  conditions, 
there  is  any  sequence  at  all.  Briefly  I  take  it  that  here  also  the  "  lady  "  is  Philosophy. 
Stst.  L  opens  with  the  winter  of  discontent  in  which  her  worshipi>er  finds  himself  (11*  x-o)* 
He  would  fain  escape  (11.  3Z-e4),  but  cannot.  He  sees  her  clothed  in  green,  the  hue  of  hope 
(L  95),  yet  for  him  there  is  small  chance  that  she  will  accept  his  love,  though  he  would  sleep 
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So  in  like  manner  doth  this  fair  young  lady 

Stand  frozen,  as  the  snow  stands  in  the  shade. 

For  she  no  more  is  moved  than  is  the  zock, 

When  the  sweet  season  comes  which  warms  the  lulls,  w 

And  makes  them  change  from  white  to  pleasant  green. 

Because  it  clothes  them  all  with  flowers  and  grass. 

When  on  her  brow  she  wears  a  wreath  of  grass, 

From  out  our  thoughts  she  drives  each  other  lady, 

Since  mingle  there  the  crisp  gold  and  the  green,  u 

So  well  that  Love  comes  there  to  seek  their  shade, 

Who  shuts  me  up  amid  the  lowly  hills, 

More  closely  far  than  doth  the  flinty  rock. 

Her  beauties  have  more  power  than  any  rock. 

Her  blow  may  not  be  healed  by  any  grass ;  » 

For  I  have  fled  through  valleys  and  o'er  hills, 

That  I  might  freedom  gain  from  this  fair  lady. 

But  'gainst  her  face  I  seek  in  vain  for  shade, 

In  hill,  or  wall,  or  tree  with  foliage  green. 

Aforetime  I  have  seen  her  clothed  in  green,  » 

So  beautiful,  she  might  have  warmed  a  rock 

With  that  Love  which  I  bear  to  her  mere  shade ; 

Whence  in  a  meadow  bright  with  greenest  grass, 

I  wooed  her,  as  a  love-inspiring  lady, 

On  all  sides  girt  by  highest-soaring  hills.  » 

But  sooner  shall  the  streams  flow  up  the  hills 

Ere  this  fair  growth  of  plant  so  fresh  and  green 

Shall  kindle,  as  is  wont  with  gentle  lady, 

For  me,  who  fain  would  sleep  upon  the  rock. 

All  my  life  long,  and  wander,  eating  grass,  » 

Only  to  see  her  garments  give  their  shade. 

Where'er  the  hills  cast  round  their  darkest  shade. 
Beneath  the  fresh  green  doth  the  fair  young  lady 
Dispel  it,  like  rock  crystal  in  the  gras& 


on  the  rock  and  feed  on  the  grass,  i.t..  lead  the  life  of  a  hermit,  if  only  he  might  hehbid  but 
the  skirts  of  her  garment  (II*  3i~3^X  while  she  shines  like  a  precious  gem  where  the  shadows 
fall  darkest  (II.  37-39X  tt  may  be  noted  that  this  Sestina  is  twice  quoted  in  the  V.  E. 
(ii.  10,  13),  in  the  latter  case  as  an  example  of  the  higher  style  which  is  fit  for  one  **a$tlie» 
PoetanUm,"    In  L  39  I  read  "  /a  "  instead  of '  V^'-" 
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SESTINA  II. 

SIMILITUDES  OF  LOYB. 

Amor  mi  mena  tcdftata  <UP  om&rck 

LovB  leads  me  many  times  beneath  the  shade 

Of  ladies  fair,  whose  necks  are  beauteous  hills, 

And  whiter  far  than  flower  of  any  grass ; 

And  one  there  cometh,  clothed  in  robes  of  green, 

Who  in  my  heart  dwells,  as  strength  dwells  in  rock,  5 

And  among  others  seems  as  fairest  lady. 

And  when  I  glance  upon  this  gentle  lady, 

Whose  brightness  scatters  every  dusky  shade, 

Her  light  so  smites  my  heart  it  turns  to  rock ; 

I  roam,  as  strangled,  all  among  the  hills,  10 

Till  I  revive,  and  am  with  love  more  green 

Than  ever  yet  was  spring  or  freshest  grass. 

I  ween  no  virtue  ever  was  in  grass 

With  power  to  heal,  as  dwells  in  this  fair  lady, 

Who  takes  my  heart,  yet  leaves  my  life  all  green.  is 

When  she  restores  it,  I  am  as  a  shade : 

No  longer  have  I  life,  save  as  the  hills. 

Which  lofti^t  are,  and  of  the  hardest  rock. 

A  heart  I  had  as  hard  as  any  rock, 

When  I  saw  her  as  fresh  as  is  the  grass  20 

In  the  sweet  spring  that  clothes  with  flowers  the  hills ; 

And  now  'tis  lowly  found  toward  each  fair  lady : 

Only  through  love  of  her  who  gives  a  shade 

More  precious  than  did  ever  foliage  green. 

SESTINA  II. 

Philotophy  appean,  as  before,  clothed  in  green,  and  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  her  head. 
He  feeb,  as  before,  the  two  seemingly  incompatible  impressions  of  her  rigour  and  her  sweet- 
ness (IL  7-X8X  Of  one  thing  he  is  certain,  that  his  love  for  her  makes  him  more  lowly 
towards  all  others  who,  in  any  measure,  reproduce  her  likeness.  Never  was  any  gem 
inta^Uo  or  painter's  ideal  of  beanty  so  fair  in  its  perfection  as  even  the  very  shadow  of  her 
gracions  loveliness  (11.  34-36)1  Neither  this  Sestina  nor  the  following  appears  in  th 
of  Krafft  and  Witte,  but  Traticelli  gives  what  seem  to  me  adequate  reasons  for 
them. 


the  editions 
receiving 
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For  seasons  hot  or  cold,  or  sere  or  green. 
Still  make  me  glad,  to  such  sweet  rest  doth  rock 
The  great  delight  of  resting  in  her  shade. 
0  sight  I  how  fair,  to  see  her  on  the  grass 
Tripping  more  deftly  than  each  other  lady, 
Dancing  her  way  through  valleys  and  o'er  hill& 

Long  as  I  dwell  'mid  mountains  and  'mid  hills^ 

Love  leaves  me  not,  hut  keeps  me  fresh  and  green, 

As  none  he  yet  has  kept  for  fairest  lady ; 

For  never  yet  was  graving  seen  on  rock, 

Nor  any  form  of  colour  fair  on  grassy 

Which  might  seem  hright  as  is  her  very  shade. 

Thus  Love  contents  me,  while  I  live  in  shade, 
To  find  my  joy  and  hliss  in  this  fair  lady, 
Who  on  her  head  hath  placed  a  wreath  of  grass. 


SESTINA  III. 

SIHmTTJDBB  OF  IX>V]B. 

Qron  nobiltd  mi  par  vedere  aU^  ombra, 

I  seem  to  see  great  glory  in  the  shade 

Of  ladies  fair  whose  necks  are  ivory  hills. 

And  each  on  other,  as  she  goes,  flings  grass; 

For  she  is  there,  through  whom  my  life  is  green. 

And  in  her  love  fixed,  as  in  wall  a  rock,  6 

And  stronger  than  was  ever  love  for  lady. 

If  I  have  heart-love  for  mine  own  dear  lady, 

Let  no  man  marvel,  nor  thereon  cast  shade ; 

For  my  heart,  through  her,  holds  its  joy  like  rock, 

Which,  were  it  not  so,  would  hring  low  the  hills,  lo 

And  so  would  change  them  as  the  hue  of  green 

Fades  from  the  aspect  of  the  new-mown  grass. 

SESTINA  in. 

The  i(mr  dt/brct  continues,  as  if  the  writer  could  go  on  for  ever  with  nuiations  upon  the 
same  theme.  I  do  not  find  that  the  variations  in  tills  instance  present  any  new  features  calling 
for  special  annotation. 
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I  well  may  say  that  she  adoms  the  grass 

Which  for  adornment^  every  other  lady 

Blends  with  fair  flowers  and  foliage  fresh  and  green ;  u 

Because  so  brightly  shineth  her  sweet  shade. 

That  it  makes  glad  the  valleys,  plains,  and  hills, 

And,  certes,  gives  a  virtue  to  the  rock. 

I  know  that  I  should  be  more  vile  than  rock. 

If  she  were  not  to  me  as  healing  grass :  m 

She  hath  attained  to  scale  the  highest  hills. 

Which  have  been  mounted  by  no  other  lady, 

Save  her  alone,  whom  I  love  in  the  shade, 

like  little  bird  half-hid  in  foliage  green. 

And  if  I  were  like  lowly  plant  and  green,  » 

I  could  disclose  the  virtue  of  each  rock. 

And  none  should  hide  itself  beneath  the  shade ; 

For  I  am  hers,  her  flower,  her  fruit,  her  grass ; 

But  none  can  do  as  doth  my  gentle  lady. 

Whether  she  cometh  down,  or  climbs,  the  hills.  » 

I  seem  alway  as  one  who  climbs  the  hills. 

When  I  part  from  her ;  and  feel  fresh  and  green, 

80  do  I  joy,  in  looking  on  my  lady : 

And  when  I  see  her  not,  like  any  rock 

I  stand,  and  watch  in  faith,  still  fresh  as  grass,  ss 

That  soul  who  finds  her  chief  joy  in  the  shade. 

More  I  seek  not,  than  ever  in  her  shade 
To  stand,  who  is  of  all  the  noblest  lady. 
Fairer  than  any  flowers,  or  leaves,  or  grass. 


CANZONE    X. 

HABD  AS  A  BOOK. 

Amor,  ftt  vedi  hen,  eke  quetta  donna. 

Lovs^  thou  see'st  well  that  this  my  Lady  fair 
For  ihy  great  power  cares  not  at  any  time, 

CA>rZON£  X. 
TIm  fonn  adopted,  that  of  a  double  itsiitut,  seems  the  m  plus  ultra  of  fantastic  eomplica- 
tioB.    Th«re  are  sixty-sax  lines,  and  to  these  m  words  only  are  allowed  as  rhymes,  and  the 
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Which  rules  as  mistress  over  others  fair : 

And  when  she  saw  she  was  my  Lady  fair. 

By  that  bright  ray  which  on  my  face  shed  light,  s 

Of  cruelty  she  grew  the  mistress  fair, 

And  seemed  to  have  no  heart  of  lady  fair, 

But  of  some  creature  wild,  to  love  most  cold  : 

For,  through  the  season  hot  and  through  the  cold, 

I  see  her  semblance  as  a  lady  fair,  lo 

Who  had  been  fashioned  out  of  goodly  rock. 

By  hand  of  one  who  best  can  grave  the  rock. 

And  I,  who  am  more  steadfast  than  a  rock, 
Obeying  thee,  through  love  of  lady  fair. 
In  secret  bear  the  pressure  of  the  rock  u 

With  which  thou  woundedst  me,  as  'twere  a  rock. 
That  had  annoyed  thee  for  long  length  of  time ; 
So  that  it  reached  my  heart  where  I  am  rock. 
And  never  was  discovered  any  rock, 
Which,  from  the  sun's  great  power  or  its  own  light,      » 
Had  in  it  so  much  virtue  or  such  light. 
Which  could  protect  me  from  that  self-same  rock. 
So  that  it  should  not  lead  me  with  its  cold 
Thither,  where  I  shall  be  as  dead  with  cold« 

Thou  knowest,  0  Sire,  that  by  the  freezing  cold,  » 

Water  becomes  a  solid  crystal  rock. 
Beneath  the  north-wind  and  its  piercing  cold, 
And  aye  the  air,  through  elemental  cold, 
Is  changed,  that  water,  as  a  lady  fair, 
Beigns  in  that  clime  by  reason  of  the  cold.  » 

So  before  look  that  seemeth  icy  cold, 
Freezes  my  very  blood  full  many  a  time. 


time ;  that  he  can,  even  under  this  almost  unendurable  restraint,  succeed  in  making  the 
verses  say  what  he  meant  them  to  say.    It  seems  to  me  idle,  in  such  a  case,  to  draw  biogra- 

.\liioa1     iwtfmmmnfmB     an/I     »/\     iA^ntlfmr    »k^     **   Di^4mf»  "    r\.t    *\\m    vvn^H*    «r«*l«    a     m^m^->^w%^^^mJk      1>»a>»i»     Am? 


gfntiU  "  of  the  second  stage  of  the  Trilogy  of  the  poet's  life. 

^  The  thought  connects  itself  with  the  belief  that  preciotis  stones,  such  as  carbaodCf 
amethyst,  heliotrope,  or  bloodstone  (If.  zziv.  93),  and  the  like,  derived  their  special  virtues 
directly  from  the  sun. 
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And  tliat  same  thought  which  shortens  most  my  time 
Is  all  transfonned  into  a  humour  cold. 
Which,  through  mine  eyes,  doth  find  its  way  to  light,  as 
There,  where  it  first  received  that  ruthless  light. 

In  her  is  met  all  beauty's  varied  lights 
As  also  of  all  cruelty  the  cold 
Buns  to  her  heart,  where  dwelleth  not  thy  light ; 
Since  in  my  eyes  she  shines  with  such  a  lights  40 

When  I  behold  her,  that  her  form  in  rock 
I  see,  or  wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  light. 
And  from  her  eyes  there  comes  so  sweet  a  light. 
That  I  care  not  for  other  ladies  fair. 
Would  that  she  were  more  piteous  Lady  fair  45 

To  me,  who  ask  of  her,  in  dark  and  light, 
To  serve  her  only  in  each  place  and  time. 
Nor  for  aught  else  desire  to  live  long  time. 

Wherefore,  0  Power,  that  art  before  all  time. 

Before  all  motion  and  material  lights  m 

Pity  thou  me,  who  pass  such  grievous  time. 

Seek  thou  her  heart  now,  for  it  is  full  time. 

So  that  through  thee  may  vanish  all  the  cold, 

Which  lets  me  not,  like  others,  live  my  time ; 

For  if  there  comes  on  me  thy  tempest  time  ss 

In  this  my  state,  that  fair  and  goodly  rock 

Will  see  me  slain  and  sepulchred  in  rock. 

Never  to  Tise  again  till  past  is  Time, 

When  I  shall  see  if  ever  lady  fair 

Was  pitiless  as  is  this  Lady  fair.  m 

My  SoDg,  I  bear  in  mind  a  Lady  fair. 

Such  that  she  is  to  me  as  flinty  rock ; 

Give  thou  me  courage,  where  all  men  seem  cold. 

So  that  I  dare,  in  spite  of  all  that  cold. 

That  new  thing  which  thy  form  shall  bring  to  light,      w 

Which  never  hath  been  done  at  any  time. 

V  We  are  reminded  of  Milton's  "  Thbgs  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rime." 
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CANZONE  XL 

WINTBB. 

lo  9on  venvio  al  punto  deUa  rota, 

I  to  tihat  point  in  the  great  wheel  haye  eome. 
Wherein  the  horizon,  when  the  eon  doth  aet^ 
Brings  forth  the  twin-starred  heaven  to  onr  sight ; 
And  Love's  fair  star  away  fiom  us  doth  roam. 
Through  the  bright  rays  obliquely  on  it  met  b 

In  such  wise  that  they  veil  its  tender  light ; 
That  planet^  which  makes  keen  the  cold  of  night. 
Shows  himself  to  us  in  the  circle  great^ 
Where  each  star  of  the  seven  casts  little  shade : 

Yet  lighter  is  not  made  lo 

One  single  thought  of  Love,  that,  with  its  weight, 
Overloads  my  soul  that  is  more  hard  than  rock. 
For  its  fast  hold  of  image  all  of  rock. 

There  riseth  up  from  Ethiopia's  sands 

A  wind  from  far-off  clime  which  rends  the  air,  u 

Through  the  sun's  orb  that  heats  it  with  its  ray. 

The  sea  it  crosses ;  thence,  o'er  all  the  lands 

Such  clouds  it  brings  that  but  for  wind  more  foir, 

O'er  all  our  hemisphere  'twould  hold  its  sway ; 

And  then  it  breaks,  and  falls  in  whitest  spray  » 

CANZONE  XI. 

1-^0  We  note  the  display  of  astronomical  knowledge  as  remindinff  ui  of  aumerout  passages 
of  the  Ccmmedia  {Purg.  u.  z-6,  ix.  x-9,  zxv.  z-6,  xxviL  x-6,  ei  al.)  The  fact  to  oc  stated 
is  that  it  is  winter,  when  the  sun  is  in  Capricorn,  when  therefore  the  opposite  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  the  Gemini,  rises  as  the  sun  is  setting^.    Possibly  the  verses  that  follow  describe 

Ehenomena  that  met  in  some  given  year,  and  if  we  could  ascertain  these  (which,  as  vet, 
owever,  commentators  have  not  succeeded  in  doing),  we  might  be  able  to  fix  the  date  01  the 
CoHMOH*  with  absolute  precision. 

7  The  planet  is  Saturn,  the  coldest  of  the  planets,  to  the  influence  of  which  was  traced  the 
severity  of  an  exceptionally  hard  winter.  I  follow  Krafft  and  Witte  in  thus  interpreting. 
The  phenomena  of  Nature  might  seem  to  wither  all  tender  emotions,  but  the  mind  of  the 
singer  u  still  weighed  down  with  the  sad  memories  of  a  love  unreciprocated* 

1^  The  south  wind  blows,  and  brings  with  it  clouds  which  discharge  themselves  in  snow 
and  rain,  but  still  there  is  no  change  of  feeling,  for  the  beloved  one  is  still  obdiurate.  I  look 
on  the  poem  as  describing,  like  its  predecessors,  the  struggles  of  the  seeker  after  wisdom, 
who  woos  Philosophy  and  feels  that  he  woos  in  vain,  as  far  as  the  full  fruition  of  wisdom  is 
concerned. 
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Of  frozen  snow  and  pestilential  showers, 
Whence  all  the  air  is  filled  with  wail  and  woe ; 

Yet  Love  who,  when  winds  blow, 
Draws  np  his  net  to  heaven's  eternal  bowers, 
Leaveth  me  not ;  so  dear  a  lady  fair  ss 

Is  found  that  proud  one,  mine  own  Lady  fair. 

Fled  far  is  every  bird  that  loves  the  heat 

From  Europe's  clime,  where  evermore  are  seen 
The  seven  bright  stars  that  are  the  lords  of  cold ; 
And  others  cease  awhile  their  warblings  sweety  ao 

To  sound  no  more  until  the  Spring  be  green. 
Unless  their  song  by  sorrow  be  controlled : 
And  all  the  creatures  that  are  gay  and  bold 
By  nature,  are  from  Love  emancipate, 
Because  the  cold  their  spirits'  strength  doth  kill :  ss 

Tet  mine  more  Love  doth  fill ; 

For  my  sweet  thoughts  still  keep  their  first  estate, 
Nor  are  they  given  me  by  the  change  of  time ; 
My  Lady  gives  them  in  her  youth's  brief  time. 

Now  have  the  green  leaves  passed  their  fix&d  bound,  40 

Which  the  Bam's  power  to  spring-tide  life  did  stir. 
To  clothe  the  world ;  and  all  the  grass  is  dead. 
And  each  fair  bough  of  verdure  stript  is  found. 
Unless  it  be  in  laurel,  pine,  or  fir, 
Or  whatsoe'er  its  verdure  doth  not  shed ;  4s 

And  now  the  season  is  so  keen  and  dread. 
It  blights  the  flowerets  on  each  wide  champaign. 
And  ill  by  them  the  hoar-frost  keen  is  borne ; 

Yet  the  sharp  amorous  thorn 
Love  fiom  my  heart  will  not  draw  out  again^  so 

For  I  to  bear  it  still  am  strong  alway, 
Long  as  I  live,  though  I  should  live  alway. 

V  MazTf  birds  have  fled  from  Europe,  which  never  loses  nght  of  the  Seven  Stars  of  the 
North  (Una  Major ;  comp.  Purg,  i.  30,  xxx.  z),  to  a  wanner  clime.  Those  that  remain  and 
■II  other  living  creatures  feel  the  icy  spell  of  winter  and  hybemate  in  silence,  but  love  is 
still  glowing  in  the  soul,  for  it  does  not  depend  on  the  change  of  seasons,  but  on  the  might 
of  its  beloved  one. 

^  The  leaves  wMch  spring  (Aries,  as  in  /^.  L  38)  had  called  forth  are  all,  evergreens 
•xoepted,  witheredt  but  the  lover's  heart  is  still  pricked  with  the  thorn  of  sorrow,  and  will  be 
so  for  ever. 
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The  watery  mists  enshrouded  pour  their  stream 
-    From  vapours  that  earth  holds  within  her  womb, 
And  sendeth  upwards  from  the  vasty  deep ;  n 

And  so  the  path  on  which  the  sun  did  gleam, 
And  gave  me  joy,  a  river  is  become, 
And  shall  be  long  as  winter  sway  doth  keep. 
Earth  like  a  white  enamelled  form  doth  sleep ; 
And  the  still  water  tumeth  all  to  glass,  n 

Through  the  sharp  cold  that  binds  it  from  afar : 

Yet  I  from  this  my  war 
Have  not  turned  back  a  single  step  to  pass ; 
Nor  will  I  turn ;  for,  if  the  pain  is  sweet. 
Death  must  surpass  whatever  else  is  sweet.  « 

What  then,  my  Canzon',  will  become  of  me 

In  the  sweet  spring-tide  season  when  with  showers 
Love  the  wide  earth  from  all  the  heavens  shall  fill  : 

When,  in  this  freezing  chill, 
Love  doth  in  me,  not  elsewhere,  show  his  powers  1        n 
'Twill  be  the  state  of  one  as  marble  cold, 
If  maiden  fair  for  heart  hath  marble  cold. 
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RETURN  OF  SPRING. 

Amor^  eke  muovi  tua  virti^  dal  eido. 

Love,  who  from  Heaven  thy  virtue  dost  unfold. 
As  the  sun  doth  its  lights 

'I  The  winter  torrents  rush  down  the  watercourses  that  had  been  dry  in  summer,  and  the 
earth  is  froien,  but  the  warfare  goes  on.  We  note  that  the  poet  describes  an  Italian  winter. 
The  earth  is  frozen,  but  not  the  rivers  or  the  hikes.  The  vtry  pain  of  the  conflict  is  sweeL 
How  far  sweeter  will  be  death  that  ends  it  I 

M  If  this  is  the  poet's  state  in  winter,  what  will  it  be  in  8i»ing,  when  love  is  stronger?  If 
the  beloved  one  still  shows  a  heart  of  stone,  the  lover  will  be  a  stone  also.  As  far  as  I  know, 
the  commentators  who  play  the  part  of  detectives  have  not  found  the  Casentino  IsMly  or 
Gentucca  in  the  ** pargoUtta"  ot  the^  concluding  lines,  perhaps,  as  Witte  says,  through 
pure  inattention.  In  the  Convito^  had  it  been  completed}  stie  would  probably  have  appeaired 
as  Philosophy. 

CANZONE  XII. 

1  The  CanMOfU  is  quoted  in  V.  E.  ii.  5,  xi.  Winter  has  passed  into  spring,  and  mth  it 
come  the  sweet  influences  of  love  that  warm  men's  blood.  Without  love  our  best  efforts  ars 
but  as  a  picture  in  a  dark  place,  where  we  can  see  neither  form  nor  colour. 
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For  there  we  learn  most  clearly  what  its  might, 

Where  its  rays  find  the  greatest  nobleness ; 

And,  as  far  off  he  drives  the  dark  and  cold,  0 

So  thou,  great  Lord,  enthronkl  in  the  height. 

In  others'  hearts  all  vile  thoughts  putt'st  to  flight, 

Kor  against  thee  can  wrath  long  conflict  press. 

Well  may  each  soul  feel  all  thy  power  to  bless, 

Which  the  whole  world  is  striving  to  attaia  10 

Without  thee  lieth  slain 
Whatever  power  we  have  of  doing  good ; 
E'en  as  a  picture  in  the  darkness  seen. 

Which  cannot  so  be  showed. 
Nor  give  delight  of  varied  skill  and  scene.  is 

Upon  my  heart  there  smiteth  still  thy  light, 

As  on  the  star,  sun's  ray, 
Since  that  my  soul  as  handmaid  owned  the  sway, 
From  my  first  youth,  of  thy  supernal  power  : 
Hence  a  thought  springs  to  life  which  guides  her  right,  so 

With  speech  of  subtle  play, 
To  let  my  glance  o'er  each  fair  object  stray 
With  more  delight,  the  more  it  charms  the  hour. 
And  through  this  gazing,  to  my  spirit's  bower 
A  Maiden  fair,  who  hath  enslaved  me,  came,  » 

And  in  me  kindled  flame. 
As  water,  through  its  clearness,  kindleth  fire ; 
For  at  her  coming  those  bright  rays  of  thine. 

With  splendour  I  admire. 
In  those  her  fair  eyes  upward  leap  and  shine.  » 

Fair  as  she  is  in  essence,  and  benign 
In  act,  and  full  of  love, 
So  still  my  fancy,  which  doth  restless  rove, 

U  At  the  light  to  the  eye,  so  it  the  light  of  love  to  the  poei's  heart  Therefore  he  turns 
to  all  forms  oivisible  beauty,  and  so  a  maiden  presents  herself  to  him,  in  whom  we  recognise 
the  fiuniliar  features  of  Philosophy  as  the  "tionna  gentile."  Cold  herself,  she,  like  a  glass 
sphere  full  of  water,  kindles  fire.  One  notes  the  similitude  as  coming  from  the  student  of 
natural  science  (Par.  ii.  97-xoa).  Possibly,  however,  the  words  may  simply  describe  the 
reflection  of  fire  u  water. 

V  Mediteval  astronomy  taught  that  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars  as  well  as  of  the  planets 
wat  derived  from  the  sun  (Far,  zxiii.  30,  it.) 

n  Yet  it  b  not  so  much  her  own  beauty  in  itself  at  the  power  of  love  that  workt  through 
it  that  tways  the  soul.  So  fire  neither  iidds  to  the  sun's  heat  nor  takes  away,  yet  [urimanly 
derives  its  power  fr<»n  the  tun  as  the  source  of  all  light  and  heat. 
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Doth  paint  her  in  my  mind,  wheie  is  her  seat. 

Kot  that  it  is  itself  so  subtly  fine  « 

Such  high  emprise  to  proye. 
But  in  thy  might  it  onward  dares  to  move 
Beyond  the  power  which  Nature  gives  to  ua 
And  with  thy  power  her  beauty  groweth  thus 
As  we  may  judge  of  work  wrought  out  complete,  « 

On  subject  fit  and  meety 
E'en  as  the  sun  is  archetype  of  fire^ 
Which  nor  gives  power  to  him  nor  takes  away. 

But  lifts  elsewhere  far  higher 
The  blissful  influence  of  his  glorious  ray.  45 

Therefore,  0  Sire,  of  such  a  nature  kind, 

That  this  nobility. 
Bestowed  on  earth,  and  all  benignity 
Doth  from  thy  fount  on  high  for  ever  flow. 
Look  on  my  life,  my  life  so  hard,  with  mind  w 

And  look  of  sympathy  ; 
For  thy  fierce  heat,  through  her  fair  migesty, 
Pervades  my  heart  with  great  excess  of  woe. 
Oh  1  by  thy  sweetness.  Love,  cause  her  to  know 
The  great  desire  I  have  on  her  to  look ;  a 

I  pray  thee  do  not  brook 
That  she,  in  her  fresh  youth,  my  life  should  wrong ; 
For  she  as  yet  sees  not  how  she  doth  please. 

Nor  how  my  love  is  strong, 
Nor  how  that  in  her  eyes  she  bears  my  peace.  « 

Great  honour  will  be  thine  if  thou  shalt  aid. 

And  mine  a  gift  full  rare, 
Beyond  all  knowledge,  for  I  now  am  there, 
Where  e'en  my  life  I  can  no  more  defend ; 
For  all  my  spirits  are  so  spent  and  frayed,  « 

That  scarce  can  I  declare, 

tf  Therefore  the  poet  prays  love  to  help  him  to  make  the  object  of  his  love  feel  how  greatly 
he  desires  to  see  her.  Without  that  knowledge  she,  in  her  youthful  beautv,  might  inflict  a 
pain  which  she  would  shrink  from  inflicting,  simply  because  she  did  not  know  that  in  her 
eyes  her  lover  found  his  peace. 

01  Such  is  the  state  in  which  the  singer  finds  himself,  that  unless  love  comes  to  his  aid 
destrxiction  seems  imminent.    Will  he  not  incline  the  fair  one  to  thoughts  of  pity? 
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Unless  thy  will  shall  pardon  their  despair, 

How  they  can  long  endure,  nor  have  an  end. 

Still  to  thy  power  shall  men  in  homage  bend, 

In  this  fair  Lady  seen  of  worthiest  might ;  to 

For  still,  it  seems,  'tis  rights 
To  give  her  of  all  good  great  company. 
As  one  who  in  the  world  her  station  took 

To  hold  her  sovereignty 
Over  the  minds  of  all  that  on  her  look.  75 

Song,  to  the  three  least  guilty  of  our  land 

Take  thou  thy  way  before  thou  elsewhere  go ; 

Salute  the  two,  and  see  thy  power  thou  show, 

To  draw  the  third  from  evil  company : 

Tell  them  that  good  against  good  lifts  not  hand,  m 

Before  with  evil  ones  its  strength  it  show  : 

Tell  them  that  he  is  mad  who  doth  not  know. 

Through  fear  of  shame,  from  madness  far  to  flee. 

He  only  fears  who  shrinks  from  war  with  ill, 

For  fleeing  this  aU  good  he  gains  at  wilL  ss 


CANZONE  XIII. 

love's  SBBVIC& 
lo  tento  A  (f  Amor  la  gran  pouatnm, 

I  feel  so  much  the  potency  of  Love 

That  I  may  not  endure 
Long  while  to  suffer ;  whence  I  sorrow  so, 
Because  his  might  doth  hourly  stronger  prove, 

And  I  feel  mine  so  poor  s 

^  The  "  envoy  "  of  the  Camone  is  not  admitted  by  Wiite  and  Krafft  as  belonging  to  it. 
We  ask  in  vain,  in  any  case,  who  were  the  three  least  ^ilty  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The 
names  which  suggest  themselves  as  possible  are  Dino  Compagni,  G.  Villani,  Jacopo  di 
Certaldo  (^awr.  i.  aox).  Some  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  politics  of  Florence  and  on 
Dante's  life  if  we  could  discover  why  two  out  of  the  three  are  simply  greeted,  while  the  third 
I'eceives  a  special  exhortation  to  amend  his  ways.  If  we  could  assume  a  date  for  the  Canzone 
before  a.X).  xyiOi  we  might  think  of  Guido  Cavalcanti  as  failing  to  sympathise  with  his 
friend's  pvusuit  of  Philosophy,  and  drifting  to  an  epicurean  materialism. 

CANZONE  XIII. 
1  The  consomin^  power  of  love  brings  pain  and  the  sense  of  impotence.    Strength  must  be 
sought  from  the  bngnt  eyes  of  the  beloved  one,  i.«.,  as  in  Conv,  iu  x6|  from  the  **  demonstra- 
tions of  PhiloK^hy.** 

voifc  n.  s 
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.  Become,  from  wonted  use  I  fall  below. 
I  ask  not  Love  beyond  my  wish  to  go ; 
For  should  he  do  as  much  as  will  demands, 
That  strength  which  Nature  gave  into  my  hands 
Would  fail  to  meet  it,  vanquished  in  the  strife  :  lo 

And  this  is  that  which  worketh  keenest  woe. 
That  power  keeps  not  its  faith  to  will's  commands ; 
But  if  in  will  to  good  our  guerdon  stands, 
I  ask  to  gain  a  little  longer  life 

From  that  sweet  splendour  of  the  beauteous  eyes,  u 

Which  comfort  brings,  to  soothe  Love's  agonies. 

The  rays  of  those  bright  eyes  find  entrance  wide 

To  mine,  which  Love  doth  sway, 
And  where  I  bitter  taste,  they  sweetness  bear. 
And  know  the  road,  as  travellers  who  have  tried,  so 

Before,  the  well-trod  way ; 
And  know  the  place  where  they  with  Love  did  fare. 
When  through  mine  eyes  they  brought  and  left  him  there. 
Wherefore  they  turn  to  me  and  show  me  grace : 
And  they  wrong  her,  whose  service  I  embrace  as 

Hiding  from  me,  who  love  with  such  keen  fire, 
That  only  for  her  service  life  is  dear ; 
And  all  my  thoughts,  where  Love  fills  every  space, 
As  to  their  banner,  to  her  service  pace : 
Wherefore  to  work  for  her  I  so  desire  » 

That  if  I  thought  'twould  please  her  I  should  fly. 
Light  were  the  task,  yet  know  I,  I  should  die. 

Full  true  is  Love  which  thus  hath  captured  me 

And  bindeth  me  full  fast. 
Since  I  would  do  for  him  what  now  I  say ;  S5 

For  no  love  with  that  love  compared  may  be, 

Which  finds  its  joy  at  last 

17  Those  eyes  have  such  a  power  to  kindle  love  that  the  poet's  life  is  only  dear  to  him  ko 
far  as  it  enables  him  to  serve  her.  Yes,  if  it  would  please  her,  he  would  be  content  to  leave 
her,  though  he  knows  that  it  would  bring  death. 

S)  The  highest  form  of  love  is  to  seek  death,  if  onlv  that  may  be  a  true  form  of  service  and 
help  to  the  beloved  one.  He  is  her  servant,  in  tne  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  cavali^ne 
servente.  If  her  youth  (possibly  his  own  youth  or  his  inexperience  as  a  student  df 
Philosoph)   denies  him  a  present  reward,  he  is  content  to  wait. 
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In  death,  another's  wishes  to  ohey : 

And  OTer  me  such  purpose  held  its  sway, 

As  soon  as  that  strong  passion,  in  its  might,  m 

Was  bom  from  the  exceeding  great  delight 

Of  her  fair  face  in  whom  all  beauty  dwells. 

Her  slave  am  I,  and  when  my  fond  thoughts  stray 

On  what  she  is,  I  am  contented  quite. 

For  well  against  his  will  may  man  serve  right ;  a 

And  if  my  youth  all  hope  of  prize  repels, 

I  wait  a  time  when  reason  shall  mature. 

If  only  life  may  long  enough  endure. 

When  in  my  thoughts  on  longing  sweet  I  dwell, 

Of  greater  longings  bom,  eo 

Which  all  my  power  to  deeds  of  goodness  woo. 

My  payment  seems  my  service  to  excel ; 
And  with  more  wrong  is  home 

By  me,  so  deem  I,  name  of  servant  true ; 

Thus  in  her  eyes  in  whom  my  joy  I  view,  u 

Service  is  found,  at  others'  hands,  full  pay. ' 

But  since  beyond  the  truth  I  will  not  stray, 

'Tis  meet  such  longing  should  as  service  count, 

For  if  I  seek  my  labours  to  pursue, 

Not  so  on  mine  own  good  my  fond  thoughts  stay  «o 

As  upon  hers  who  o'er  me  holdeth  sway. 

For  this  I  do  that  she  may  higher  mount : 

And  I  am  wholly  hers,  attaining  this, 

That  Love  has  made  me  worthy  of  such  bliss. 

No  power  but  Love  could  me  of  such  mood  make,  « 

That  I  might  worthily 
Belong  to  her  who  yields  not  to  Love's  sway, 
But  stands  as  queen,  who  little  heed  doth  take 

Of  love's  intensity, 

^  Na^,  but  he  is  more  than  paid  for  a  service  which  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward. 
His  service  too  is  little  more  than  the  will  to  serve,  but  the  will  may  be  counted  for  the  deed. 

*  Vet  his  passion  is  not  returned.  She  (Philosophy)  looks  calmly  on.  While  he  finds 
fresh  beauty  m  her  face,  a  new  pain  and  a  new  loy,  he  does  not  find  in  her  the  fruition 
which  he  seeks.  She  does  not  satisfy  his  quenchless  thirst  (Cow.  iiL  15,  iv.  xa,  13).  In 
Par.  iii.  70-90  we  have  the  report  of  a  different  and  higher  experience. 
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Who  without  her  can  noTor  pass  a  day.  n 

Ne'er  have  I  seen  her  bnt  she  did  display 

A  beanty  new  that  still  in  her  I  found, 

Whence  in  me  Love's  great  might  doth  more  abound. 

E'en  as  new  joy  is  added  to  the  old ; 

And  hence  it  chances  that  I  still  do  stay  ts 

In  one  condition,  and  Love  me  doth  meet 

With  such  keen  anguish  and  such  rapture  sweet, 

For  all  the  time  he  lays  on  me  his  hold, 

Which  lasts  from  when  I  lost  her  from  my  view. 

E'en  to  that  hour  when  she  is  seen  anew.  « 

My  Canzon'  fair,  if  thou  art  like  to  me, 

Thou  wilt  not  look  with  scorn 
As  much  as  might  befit  thy  goodness  sweet ; 
Wherefore  I  pray  that  thou  learn  subtlety. 

Dear  song  of  true  Love  bom,  t6 

To  take  the  way  and  method  that  is  meet 
If  true  knight  thee  with  offered  welcome  greet ; 
Before  thou  yield  thyself  to  do  his  will, 
See  if  his  soul  with  thy  love  thou  canst  fill. 
And  if  thou  canst  not,  quickly  let  him  go ;  m 

For  good  with  good  still  sitteth  on  one  seat^ 
But  oft  it  chances  one  doth  find  him  still 
In  such  a  company  he  fares  but  ill, 
Through  evil  fame  that  others  on  him  blow. 
With  the  base  dwell  not,  or  in  mind  or  heart ;  « 

For  never  was  it  wise  to  take  their  part 

n  As  with  Cans,  xii.,  so  here  the  "envoi'*  seems  to  conceal  a  hidden  meaning.  Is  this 
"  sect,**  the^  members  of  which  alone  it  is  to  trust,  that  of  the  seekers  after  wisdom,  or 
GhibeUine  idealists?  Each  theoiy  has  its  supporters.  So  the  wicked  of  the  last  line  are 
either  generally  those  who  sin  against  truth  and  righteousness,  or  especially  the  Guelph  Neri 
of  Florence.  This  stanza,  it  may  be  noted^  is  not  found  in  many  Af  SS.,  and  some  editon 
(Witte)  have  put  the  last  stanza  of  Cans,  xiu  in  the  place  which  Fiaticelli  assigns  to  this. 
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THE  ANGELS   OF   THE   THIRD  HBAYEN. 

Vaif  ehsj  intendendOf  U  terzo  eid  moveU. 

Ye  who  with  wisdom  high  the  third  heaven  moTe, 
Hear  ye  the  reasonings  that  are  in  my  heart ; 
I  may  not  others  tell,  they  seem  so  new. 
The  sphere  whose  motion  from  your  might  doth  start, 
Kind  beings  that  ye  are  and  full  of  love,  s 

Me  to  this  state  in  which  I  now  live  drew ; 
Whence  of  the  life  I  lead,  an  utterance  true 
To  you  might  be  addressed  most  worthily. 
Wherefore  I  pray  you  that  ye  give  me  ear : 
I  of  my  heart  to  you  new  tidings  bear  lo 

How  my  sad  soul  breathes  there  full  many  a  sigh,  . 
And  how  a  spirit  pleads  those  sighs  to  bar, 
Which  Cometh  in  the  rays  of  your  bright  star. 

As  life  in  my  sad  heart  was  wont  to  be 

A  tender  thought  which  oftentimes  would  go,  is 

And  of  your  Lord  and  Master  seek  the  feet, 

Where  a  fair  dame  it  saw  all  glorious  show. 

Of  whom  it  spoke  to  me  so  pleasantly. 

That  my  soul  said,  "  I  too  would  thither  fleet." 

Now  appears  one  who  bids  that  thought  retreat ;  so 

CANZONE  XIV. 
This  CoHMom  has  for  us  the  interest  of  being  the  first  of  the  fourteen  of  which  the 


explains  that  the  lady  of  whom  the  Canzone  speaks  is  none  other  than  Philosophy,  the 
dauehter  of  the  great  Emperor  of  the  Universe.  I  asree  with  Witte  and  KrafTt  in  looking 
on  tne  allegorical  explanation  as  an  afterthoughti  and  hold  that  the  "  letter  "  of  a  true  history 
is  to  be  found.     V.  N.  c.  36-4a 


powers  {jLonv.  iv.  xo;,  wnose  voiuion  sumces  lor  cnat  purpose  \i^ar,  viu.  37,  xxvn.  Z14;.  ine 
influence  of  that  pfanet  has  made  him  sorrowful.  He  will  tell  them  the  tale  of  his  woe.  A 
comparison  of  V.  N.  c.  36  with  Conv.  ii.  2, 13,  fixes  the  date  of  the  Cansone  between  1299  and 
1395,  probably  ia  the  latter  year. 

1^  The  sweet  thought  is  the  memory  of  Beatrice  as  nowjriorified.  He  would  fain  draw 
near  to  her.  But  then  another  thought  drives  that  out.  There  is  a  new  mastei^passion. 
The  love  of  Philosophy  (I  use  the  term  to  distinguish  it  fr(nn  the  heavenly  wisdom  of  which 
Beatrice  was  the  representative)  u  driving  out  the  memory  of  the  past. 
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And  with  such  great  might  lords  it  over  me. 

That  my  heart  throbs  and  brings  its  grief  to  light. 

He  on  another  lady  turns  my  sights 

And  saith,  *^  Who  seeks  true  blessedness  to  see, 

Let  him  upon  the  eyes  of  this  dame  look,  ss 

If  he  can  sighs  and  anguish  bravely  brook." 

A  spirit  findeth,  hostile  to  the  death, 

That  meek  thought  that  was  wont  to  speak  to  me 

Of  a  dear  angel,  who  is  crowned  in  Heaven. 

My  soul  bewails,  so  great  its  misery,  » 

And  saith,  "Alas  !  how  from  me  vanisheth 

That  piteous  thought  which  me  hath  comfort  given," 

Speaks  of  mine  eyes,  and  saith  this  soul  grief-riven, 

"  What  hour  was  that  such  lady  them  beheld  ? 

And  why  believed  they  not  my  speech  of  her  1 "  ss 

I  said,  "  Needs  must  he  have  his  station  there 

In  her  bright  eyes,  who  all  my  peers  hath  quelled  j " 

And  it  availed  not  when  I  her  had  seen 

That  they  saw  him  not,  who  my  death  hath  been. 

"  Thou  art  not  dead,  but  thou  art  stupefied,  « 

0  soul  of  mine,  who  dost  so  sadly  wail." 
So  speaks  a  spirit  filled  with  gentlest  love, 
"  For  this  fair  dame  who  o'er  thee  doth  prevail, 
Hath  all  thy  life  so  changed  and  modified, 
That  thou  fear'st  her,  so  recreant  dost  thou  prove ;         « 
Behold  how  meek  and  gracious  she  doth  move. 
How  courteous  in  her  greatness,  and  how  wise ; 
And  in  thy  thought  thy  mistress  let  her  be^ 
For  if  thyself  thou  do  not  cheat,  thou'lt  see 
Such  wealth  of  marvels  and  of  mysteries,  « 

That  thou  wilt  say,  *  0  Love,  mine  own  true  Lord, 
Behold  thine  handmaid ;  work  thou  out  thy  word.' " 

V  Still,  however,  that  memory,  as  of  an  angel  crowned  in  heaven,  keeps  its  ground.  But 
then,  so  far  as  it  does,  the  new  consoling  passion  withdraws  its  influence  and  its  joy.  So  he 
is  in  a  strait  between  two.  Was  it  not  an  evil  day  when  Philosophy  drew  him  from  Beatrice? 
He  knows  that  that  new  passion  slavs  the  peace  of  those  who  have  resumed  the  common 
pleasures  and  low  ambitions  of  mankind  (JOcnv.  ii.  x6),  or  who,  like  himself,  are  eager  to 
plunge  into  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge. 

^  The  spirit  of  Love  pleads  the  cause  of  Philosophy.  It  was  not  death,  but  fear  that 
oppressed  him.  The  new  mistress  of  his  soul  had  transformed  his  life,  and,  if  he  were  faith- 
ful to  her,  he  would  see  yet  greater  wonders.    Then  his  soul  would  be  able  to  say,  "  Behold 
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Canzon',  I  deem  that  they  will  be  but  few 

Who  will  thy  meaning  rightly  understand, 

So  difficult  and  laboured  is  thy  speech :  » 

Whence  if,  perchance,  such  fortune  thee  attend 

That  thou  thy  way  to  any  should'st  pursue 

Who  seem  not  'ware  what  lore  thine  accents  teach, 

I  pray  thee  then,  thou  yet  some  comfort  reach, 

By  telling  them,  my  tender,  darling  lamb,  eo 

"  At  least  take  heed  how  beautiful  I  am." 


CANZONE  XV. 

THB   MIRACLB   OP  BBAUTT. 

Amor  eke  neUa  mente  mi  ragiona. 

LovB,  who  doth  often  with  my  mind  converse, 
In  eager  longing,  of  my  Lady  fair. 
Often  of  her  doth  utter  things  so  rare, 
That  all  my  reason  goes  thereon  astray. 
His  speech  such  strains  of  sweetness  doth  rehearse,         5 
That  my  weak  soul  that  listens  and  doth  hear. 
Doth  say,  "  Ah  me  I  for  I  no  power  do  bear 
To  tell  what  he  doth  of  my  Lady  say. 
'Tis  certain  it  behoves  I  put  away. 
If  I  would  treat  of  what  I  hear  of  her,  10 

That  which  my  mind  fails  utterly  to  reach. 

And  much  of  clearer  speech ; 
For  want  of  knowledge  then  would  me  deter." 

thy  handmaid ;  work  thou  thy  will  on  me  "  {Purg:  x.  4^).  The  words  are  quoted  in  the 
last-named  passage,  however,  as  an  example  of  the  humility  which  in  the  later  stage  of  his 
spiritual  life  the  poet  had  found  to  be  more  precious  even  than  Philosophy.  Here  again  the 
Cammtdia  is  the  recantation  of  the  Convito. 

n  There  is  obviously  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  the  Canxxme  will  be 
"caviare to  the  general."  The  i>oet's  desire  is  to  speak  what  the  wise  will  understand,  while 
even  those  who  fail  to  grasp  the  inner  meaning  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  verse. 
The  tomata  is  translated  in  the  Preface  to  Shelley's  Epi^sychidion. 

CANZONE  XV. 

US  The  second  of  the  poems  expounded  in  ^^  Convito  {^.  iii.)  As  in  Purg.  xxiv.  5a,  the 
poet  claims  the  merit  of  writing  as  love  taught  him  to  write.  But  he  feels  the  impotence  of 
speech  to  reproduce  what  he  has  thus  heard  of  his  beloved  one,  the  Philosophy  who  now 
sways  his  souL  For  a  time,  on  which  he  afterwards  looked  back  with  self-reproach  and 
penitence  (Purg.  xxxi.  55-^X  the  conflict  described  in  Canz.  xiv.  had  ceased,  and  Beatrice 
was  practically  superseded  and  dethroned  by  the  new  passion. 
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Wherefore  if  these  my  rhymes  be  found  to  fail, 

Which  fain  a  worthy  praise  would  minister,  5 

My  feeble  mind  let  all  the  blame  assail. 
And  this  our  speech  which  hath  no  power  to  spell 
All  that  of  her  it  hears  Loye  often  telL 

The  Sun,  that  all  the  world  encompasseth, 

Sees  nothing  half  so  lovely  any  hour,  » 

As  when  he  shines  where  resteth  in  her  bower 

The  Lady  for  whose  praise  my  tongue  Love  frees. 

Each  spirit  high  sees  her  and  wondereth, 

And  all  the  tribe  that  here  own  Love's  sweet  power. 

Shall  find  her  presence  as  their  thoughts'  high  dower,    s 

When  Love  gives  them  perception  of  her  peace  j 

So  doth  her  nature  Him  who  gives  it  please. 

Who  aye  in  her  His  virtue  doth  infuse 

Beyond  our  Nature's  utmost  claim  or  plea. 

The  soul  of  purity,  so 

Which  this  great  grace  of  healing  power  imbues. 
That  gift  displays,  in  that  which  it  doth  guide, 
For  her  fair  form  is  that  which  eyesight  views ; 
And  still  their  eyes  who  in  her  light  abide 
Send  envoys  to  the  heart  whose  wishes  rise  ss 

In  the  clear  air,  and  take  the  form  of  sighs. 

On  her  God's  grace  descendeth  from  on  high, 
As  on  an  angel  who  His  presence  sees. 
And  if  a  gentle  Lady's  faith  should  cease. 
Walk  she  with  her,  and  see  her  bearing  sweet.  4o 

There,  where  she  speaks,  doth  ever  downward  fly, 
A  heavenly  spirit  witnessing  with  these 
How  the  high  power  she  owns  by  heaven's  decrees 

19-96  The  parable  is  so  well  sustained,  that,  but  for  the  exposition  in  Conv.  ili.,  we  should 
be  half  tempted  to  think  that  it  was  Beatrice,  and  not  Philosopny  that  is  spoken  of.  We  have, 
as  in  Prov.  viii.  22-31,  U^isti.  vii.  22-30,  a  picture  of  the  beauty  of  Wisdom  clad  in  visible 
form,  whose  eyes  are  the  higher  and  more  transcendent  truths  which  she  reveals  to  those  who 
seek  her.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  sapiential  books  of  the  Bible — Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus — are  those  which  he  chiefly  quotes  in  the  Coftvito.  Then  he  thought 
that  they  spoke  of  the  purely  intellectual  philosophy  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 
Afterwards  ne  learnt  to  connect  them  with  the  higher  spiritual  wisdom  of  which  not  the 
"  donna  jptfttilt,"  but  Beatrice  was  the  symbol. 

S7-M  In  that  Philosophy  there  is  a  virtue  like  that  which  belongs  to  the  angel  who  stands  in 
the  presence  of  God,  as  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  stand  (/'ar.  xxi.  92).  WhateTer  there 
is  of  gentleness  and  beauty  in  human  form  is  but  the  reflection  of  her  loveliaess. 
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Goes  beyond  all  things  that  for  us  are  meet. 

The  gentle  acts  wherewith  she  all  doth  greet  4s 

60  calling  upon  Love  in  riyalry, 

With  speech  that  makes  him  lend  a  listening  ear. 

Of  her  we  this  may  hear, 
<«  What  in  fair  dame  is  kind  in  her  we  see, 
And  she  is  fair  who  most  resembles  her."  so 

And  we  may  hear  that  this  her  beauty  free 
Helps  to  gain  faith  for  what  doth  wonder  stir, 
And  thus  our  faith  doth  confirmation  gain 
From  her,  for  this  the  Eternal  did  ordain. 

Things  in  her  aspect  are  made  manifest  u 

That  witness  of  the  bliss  of  Paradise ; 
Of  her  sweet  smile  I  speak,  and  beaming  eyes, 
Which  Love  brings  there,  the  place  of  their  desire. 
Our  feeble  mind  by  them  is  aU  opprest. 
As  when  the  sun  on  vision  weak  doth  rise :  <o 

And  since  I  may  not  gaze  in  steadfast  wise, 
Needs  must  I  not  beyond  short  speech  aspire. 
Her  beauty  showers  down  tongues  of  living  fire. 
All  animate  with  spirit  good  and  kind. 
Which  is  the  parent  of  all  noble  thought  j  « 

And  as  with  lightning  fraught 
They  break  the  innate  sins  which  shame  and  blind. 
Wherefore,  if  any  lady  thinks  that  less 
Of  praise  she  hath  for  looks  of  haughty  mind, 
Let  her  behold  this  type  of  lowliness.  70 

She  is  it  who  doth  humble  hearts  perverse ; 

She  was  His  thought,  who  launched  the  universe. 

My  Song,  it  seems  thou  speak'st  in  diverse  tones 
From  speech  that  came  from  sister  fair  of  thine ; 
For  this  fair  lady,  who  with  thee  doth  shine  75 

SAJi  In  her  beauty^  her  eyes,  and  her  smile  there  is  the  joy  of  Paradise.  The  vices  that 
doud  the  soul  perisn  in  her  presence.  And  yet  she  is  the  pattern  of  all  lowliness,  even 
while  she  brings  low  the  perverseness  of  the  proud.  The  eyes  and  the  smile  remind  us  of 
Beatrice  in  Par.  xxu  i,  xxii.  xi,  xxiii.  48,  but  the  comparison  of  the  two  descriptions  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  what  is  here  said  of  Philosophy  is  re-transferred  afterwards,  in  the  closing 
and  higher  experience,  to  the  diviner  Wisdom. 

71^  The  reference  is  to  BaU,  x.,  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the  mistress  of  his  soul, 'now 
identified  with  Philosophv,  as  proud  and  disdainful,  as  in  Cans.  vi.  Dante  looks  on  his 
poems  M  forming  a  sisterhood  of  song.    The  explaziation  of  the  apparent  contradiction  is 
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As  lowly,  she  calls  proud  and  arrogant 
Thou  know'st  that  heaven  is  clear  and  bright  alone, 
And  in  itself  nought  mars  its  light  divine, 
But  for  full  many  a  cause  these  eyes  of  mine 
Deem  the  sun's  glory  dimmed  as  by  a  cloud.  so 

Thus,  when  thy  sister  calls  her  stem  and  proud, 
'     She  thinks  not  of  her  as  she  is  in  truth, 
But  only  as  to  her  she  doth  appear ; 
For  my  soul  lived  in  fear. 
And  feareth  still,  so  that  devoid  of  ruth  a 

She  seems,  when  I  perceive  she  seeth  me. 
Thus  plead,  if  any  need  arise,  in  sooth, 
And  when  thou  com'st,  and  she  shall  look  on  thee. 
Say  thou,  "  0  Lady,  if  it  please  thee  well, 
I  will  on  every  side  thy  praises  tell."  » 
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TRUB  NOBILITY. 
Le  dolci  rime  cT  amoVf  eh*  to  solia, 

Thb  pleasant  rhymes  of  love  which  'twas  my  care 

To  seek  out  in  my  mind, 
I  now  must  leave,  not  that  no  hope  I  find 

To  turn  to  them  again ; 
But  that  the  mien  disdainful  and  unkind,  s 

Which  in  my  lady  fair 

that  the  eye  sees  what  it  has  the  power  to  see.  The  sun,  or,  better  perhaps,  the  starry  finna- 
ment,  seems  dim  to  those  whose  sight  is  weak  (a  touch,  it  may  be,  of  personal  experience, 
Conv.  iii.  9),  and  Wisdom  seems  stern  to  those  who  are  yet  in  the  early  stages  of  their  search 
after  her.  The  reader  will  remember  the  two  faces  of  Wisdom  in  Giotto's  fresco  at  Assisi. 
Comp.  also  Eccius.  iv.  17,  x8,  and  Ball,  x.,  n. 

CANZONE  XVI. 

1.20  The  third  of  the  Conviio  poems,  expounded  in  B.  iv.  The  thought  of  the  reserved 
and,  as  it  were,  disdainful  aspect  of  Wisdom,  to  which  reference  had  been  made  in  the  last 
stanza  of  Ccuiz.  xv.,  returns,  and  therefore  the  poet  will  for  a  time  cease  to  sing  her  praises 
and  turn  to  another  subject,  the  nature  of  true  nobility.  He  wishes  to  show  how  false  is  the 
judgment  of  the  crowds  who  identify  it  with  wealth.  One  may  trace,  if  I  mistake  not,  in 
this  change  of  subject  the  beginning  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  pursuit  of  Philosophy 
which  uttered  itself  in  the  confessions  of  Purr.  xxxi.  and  the  joy  of  the  Paradiso.  He  nad 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  problems  which  he  could  not  solve,  and  which  he  afterwards 
came  to  look  upon  as  trivial  (jConv.  iv.  3 ;  Par,  xiiL  97-xoa). 
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Hath  shown  itself,  hath  barred  the  thoiotighfare 

Of  wonted  speech  and  plain. 
And  since  to  wait  good  reason  doth  constrain, 
I  now  will  lay  aside  my  sweeter  style,  10 

Which,  when  I  write  of  love,  pervadeth  all, 

And  that  high  worth  recall. 
Through  which  a  man  grows  noble  without  guile. 

With  keen  sharp  rhymes  awhile 
Reproving  still  the  judgment  false  and  vile  is 

Of  those  who  think  that  true  nobUity 

In  hoarded  wealth  doth  lie ; 
And,  at  the  outset  on  that  Lord  I  call. 
Who  makes  his  dwelling  in  my  Lady's  eyes, 
Whereby  in  her  love  of  herself  doth  rise.  » 

One  ruled  of  old,  who  thought  nobility — 

So  he,  at  least,  did  deem — 
Li  ancient  wealth  was  found  and  high  esteem 

With  ordered  life  and  fair : 
Another  did  of  poorer  wisdom  seem,  » 

Who  scorned  that  maxim  high. 
And  thereof  let  the  latter  clause  go  by, 

Having,  perchance,  nought  there. 
And  after  such  as  he  all  others  fare. 
Who  reckon  noble  men  by  ancestry,  so 

Which  for  long  years  hath  run  through  wealthy  line. 

And  so  long  such  malign. 
False  judgment  among  us  hath  come  to  be,  , 

That  him  distinguish  we 
As  noble  who  can  say,  ''  Behold  in  me  ss 

Grandson  or  son  of  knight  who  nobly  fought," 

Though  his  own  worth  be  nought : 
But  basest  he  to  those  who  truth  divine. 
Who  sees  the  road  and  then  doth  turn  aside. 
Like  one  who,  dead,  doth  yet  on  earth  abide.  40 

Sl-^  The  saying  discussed  is  traditionally  referred  (we  have  nothing,  however,  hut  the 
tradition)  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  That  saying  was  hut  partially  true  at  the  hest. 
Others  had  brought  it  down  to  a  yet  lower  level  bv  omitting  the  condition^  expressed  in  its 
ciodng  wordfc    Ancestry  and  wesdth  were  believed  to  be  an  adequate  definition  of  nobility. 
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Whoso  defined  man  as  "  a  tree  that  lives  " 

First  says  what  is  not  true,  . 
And  with  that  falsehood  takes  defective  view : 

May  be,  he  sees  no  more. 
So  he  who  weighty  cares  of  empire  knew,  «$ 

False  definition  gives ; 
For  first  he  speaks  what's  false,  and  next  perceives 

But  half  the  truer  lore. 
For  neither,  as  men  think,  can  wealth's  full  store, 
Or  give  nobility,  or  take  away,  » 

Because  of  its  own  nature  it  is  base. 

For  he  who  paints  a  face 
Must  first  be  that,  ere  picture  it  he  may : 

Nor  can  the  river  sway 
A  steadfast  tower,  as  it  from  far  doth  stray.  u 

That  wealth  is  vile  and  incomplete  'tis  plain; 

However  much  we  gain. 
It  brings  no  rest,  but  heaps  up  cares  apace ; 
Wherefore  the  soul  that  upright  is  and  true. 
Their  loss  with  calm  and  tranquil  mind  doth  view.        eo 

Nor  let  men  deem  a  base  churl  can  attain 

To  honour  true ;  or  that  from  churlish  sire 
A  race  may  spring  that  shall  to  fame  aspire : 

This  by  them  stands  conf est ; 
Thus  do  their  self -confuted  proofs  retire,  «5 

So  far  as  they  maintain 
That  time  to  honour  true  doth  appertain, 

As  is  by  them  exprest. 
And  hence  it  follows  from  what  they  attest 
That  all  of  us  or  noble  are  or  base,  n 

Or  that  man  never  had  beginning  true  : 

But  I  take  not  this  view, 

41-60  The  definition  is  as  imperfect  as  though  one  should  define  man  as  a  living  tree,  which 
would  only  be  so  far  true  as  it  predicated  life  as  part  of  man's  being.  ^  Riches,  as  such,  can 
give  no  real  nobleness  of  character.  The  comparison  that  follows  indicates  Dante's  insight 
into  the  secret  of  all  completeness  in  art.  "llie  artist  who  paints  must  become  like  that 
which  he  depicts,  or  else  he  fails.  "  Fra  Angelico  could  not  paint  the  fiery  glow  of  passion, 
nor  Michael  Angelo  the  joy  of  devout  resignation  "  ilVittf).  llie  other  simile  compares  true 
nobility  to  the  tower  standing  on  a  rock,  past  which  the  stream  of  earthly  fortune  and  its 
chances  flow  by,  leaving  it  unshaken.    Comp.  H.  vii.  61-96. 

^  71-BO  Xhe  other  part  of  the  definition  is  now  discussed.    Does  nobility  depend  on  a  long 
line  of  ancestors  ?    To  assert  this  is  to  nm  counter  to  facts.    The  common  man  may  rise ;  the 
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Kor  even  they,  if  they  have  ChnBtian  grace. 

To  minds  in  healthy  case, 
'Tis  therefore  dear  their  maxims  have  no  base,  rs 

And  therefore  them  as  false  I  still  reprove, 

And  far  from  them  remove, 
And  now  will,  as  I  think,  proclaim  anew, 
What  is  the  true  Noblesse^  and  whence  it  springs, 
And  what  the  notes  that  name  of  '  noble '  brings.  n 

I  say  each  virtue,  in  inception, 

Comes  from  a  single  root, 
Virtue,  I  mean,  with  happiness  as  fruity 

In  all  its  actions  right ; 
This  is — so  with  our  Ethics  following  suit —  m 

Bight  choice  to  habit  grown. 
The  which  doth  dwell  in  the  true  mean  alone, 

And  such  words  brings  to  light. 
I  say  that  Koblesse  doth,  by  reason's  might. 
Connote  all  good  in  him  of  whom  'tis  said ;  m 

As  baseness  evermore  connoteth  ill : 

And  such  a  virtue  still 
Gives  knowledge  of  itself  to  those  that  seek ; 

Since  'neath  the  self-same  head 
Both  meet,  in  one  effect  accomplish^ ;  m 

Whence  needs  must  be  that  this  from  that  should  spring, 

Or  each  some  third  cause  bring ; 
But  if  this  with  the  other  like  worth  fill. 
And  more,  that  other  rather  springs  from  this : 
Proceed  we  then  on  this  hypothesis.  100 

high-born  man  may  fall.  Yes ;  there  must  have  been  a  time  in  every  family  when  its  founder 
first  rose  to  greatness*  and  became  noble  though  he  had  no  noble  ancestors.  If  the  noble 
and  the  vulgar  are  so  only  by  heredity,  then  we  are  all  of  us  eentle  or  simple  by  birth  ;  but 
that  asstuaption  is  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  as  descended 
from  Adam,  and  therefore  no  Christian  can  receive  it.  Dante  had  learnt  that  lesson  from 
his  £ftvourite,  Boethius  (iii.  6) : — 

"  Omne  hominum  genus  in  Urris 

Sitnili  surgit  tib  ortUf 

Umus  €nint pater  est^ 

Unus  qui  cuncta  mimsirat.'* 

The  two  false  definitions  being  cleared  away,  the  ground  is  open  for  a  truer  definition. 

SUM  That  definition  is  found  in  the  thought  that  wherever  there  is  virtue  there  we  recog* 
nise  nobility.  It  docs  not  follow,  however,  that  the  definition^  is  convertible.  There  may 
be  a  nobility  of  character,  as  in  youth  or  maiden,  in  whom  virtue  is  not  yet  ethically  complete, 
whose  modest  shjmess  is,  in  fact,  not  a  virtue,  but  almost  a  defect.  Let  no  man,  therefore, 
b^t  that  he  is  noble  becatise  he  has  a  long  pedigree.  ^  God  alone  gives  the  true  nobility, 
and  those  who  have  it  are  sharers,  so  to  speak,  m  the  Divine  nature. 
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Noblesse  wherever  virtue  dwells  is  found, 

Virtue  where  noblesse,  no ; 
E'en  as  'tis  heaven  where'er  the  sun  doth  go, 

Though  not  so  the  converse ; 
And  we  see  ladies  in  their  youth's  fresh  glow,  105 

With  this  great  blessing  crowned, 
So  far  as  thej  in  shamefastness  abound. 

From  virtue  yet  diverse. 
Hence  must  proceed,  as  from  black  cometh  perse. 
From  this  last  every  virtue  singular,  110 

Or  from  the  parent-stock  of  all  the  host. 

Wherefore  let  no  man  boast. 
Saying,  "  By  descent  her  fellowship  I  share," 

For  all  but  gods  they  are 
Who  have  such  grace  with  every  fault  afar.  in 

For  God  alone  bestows  it  on  the  mind. 

Which  He  doth  perfect  find. 
Besting  in  Him ;  so  that  in  few  at  most 
The  seed  of  perfect  blessedness  is  sown. 
Planted  by  God  in  souls  to  fitness  grown.  lao 

101-120  The  beauty  of  the  Ctinsotu  rises  to  its  highest  point,  and  we  have  an  ideal  picture  of 
a  noble  life  in  all  its  successive  stages,  the  obedience  and  modesty  of  childhood,  the  temper- 
ance and  manliness  of  youth,  the  wisdom,  justice,  munificence  of  maturity,  the  contempla- 
tive devotion  of  old  age.  In  the  last  we  trace  an  echo  of  what  he  had  learnt  from  Cic  eU 
Senectutt.    The  thought  of  the  re-weddmg  of  the  soul  to  God  meets  us  in  Purg.  xziii.  8x. 

141-146  The  **  envoi"  bids  the  Canzofu  speed  to  the  mistress  of  the  poet's  soul,  «.*.,  to 
Philosophy.     She  will  recognise  its  truth. 

We  are  so  familiar  with  the  sentiments  embodied  in  this  poem,  that  they  come  to  us  almost 
as  commonplace  platitudes.  We  must  put  ourselves  into  the  poet's  position,  as  standing  apart, 
on  the  one  side,  from  the  old  feudal  nobility  of  Florence,  as  represented  by  the  Uberti, 
Rusticucci,  and  others,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  nouveaux  riches ^  represented  by  the 
Bardi,  the  Cerchi,  and  the  Frescobaldi.  to  understand  how  he  may  have  seemed  to  himself 
to  be  uttering  a  new  or  neglected  truth  with  almost  prophetic  solemnity.  In  reaching  that 
truth  he  had  to  renounce  not  only  the  dominant  falsenood  of  his  time,  but  even  the  authority 
of  his  great  master,  Aristotle  {Pol.  iii.  xa,  13),  who  assigns  to  ancestral  wealth  (opvato- 
vAovTOi)  a  far  larger  share  in  nobilitv  than  Dante  does,  and  to  fall  back  upon  what  we  have 
learnt  to  call  the  "flesh  and  blood  '  argument  of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  as  children 
of  the  same  earthly  and  the  same  heavenly  Father.  If  there  was  any  special  nobleness  in 
any  man  that  raised  him  above  his  fellows,  it  was  the  gift  of  God.  In  Conv.  iv.  90  he  refers 
to  his  master,  Guido  Guinicelli,  as  teaching  the  «ime  truth  in  the  Sonnet,  *^  Al  cor  gentile 
ripara  sempre  amort*'  In  doing  so  he  follows  Aquinas  {^Summ.  iu  a.  134,  ^,  where  he  ceased 
to  follow  Aristotle  {Ozan.  pp.  }g'j~29^)-  Comp.  also  iEeidius  Columna  (De  Regim,  Ptinci- 
pum^  iii.  a,  8).  Two  of  his  favourite  poets,  Ovid  and  Juvenal,  were  probably  among  his 
teachers  in  this  matter,  and  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  recognise  echoes  of  their  words  in  Dante's 
teaching.    Thus  Ovid  {Met.  xiii.  140} — 

**  Atgenus^  et  proavos^  et  qua  nonfecimus  ipsit 

Vix  ea  nostra  voco." 
Or  Juvenal,  Sat'  viii.  972-276— 

"  Ei  tamen.  «t  longe  repetas  longe^ue  revclvas, 

Nomen^  ah  infctmi gentent  deduas  asylo. 

Majorum  primus  quisquisfuit  ille  tuorum 

Aut pastor/uit,  aut iUud,  quad dicere nolo** 
Or  again  Juvenal,  Sat,  viii.  90— 

"  Tot  a  licet  veteres  exornent  undique  ceree 

Atria,  nobiiitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus." 
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The  soul  whom  that  high  goodness  doth  adorn, 

Doth  not  its  presence  hide, 
For  from  the  first  she,  as  the  body's  bride, 

Herself  till  death  displays. 
Obedient,  gentle,  modest,  far  from  pride,  12s 

Is  she  in  life's  young  mom ; 
And  decks  herself  with  many  a  grace  new-bom, 

In  Wisdom's  perfect  ways  ; 
Constant  and  temperate  in  life's  young  days, 
Full  of  sweet  love  and  praiseful  courtesy,  130 

And  finds  in  loyal  deeds  h^  sole  delight ; 

In  age's  gathering  night, 
Prudent  and  just  and  of  her  bounty  free ; 

And  in  her  soul  joys  she 
To  hear  or  tell  how  worthy  others  be.  135 

And  then  she  reaches  life's  fourth  period 

Ke-married  unto  God, 
Waiting  her  end  in  contemplation's  light. 
And  blesseth  all  the  seasons  of  the  past. 
See  now  how  many  have  in  lies  been  cast !  140 

In  connexion  with  Dante's  other  writings  and  with  his  life,  we  may  note  (i)  that  he  has 
risen  to  a  higher  lerel  of  thought  than  that  of  which  we  find  traces  in  //.  xv.  77 ;  (3)  th.«t 
many  of  his  examples  of  goodness  and  greatness  seem  specially  chosen  to  illustrate  the  ideal 
for  which  he  is  here  contending,  as,  e.g".,  Romeo  b  Par.  vi.  128-142,  Pier  Pettinagno  in 
Purg,  xiii.  128  ;  (3)  that  he  speaks  in  the  same  tone,  as  of  one  who  had  conquered  an  error 
under  the  power  of  which  he  had  himself  at  one  time  lived,  in  Purg.  xiii.  133-138  ;  I'ar.  xvi 
x-9.  We  may  also.  I  think,  reasonably  conjecture  that  the  Canzone  was  written  when 
he  was  looking  for  the  appearance  of  Henry  VII.  as  the  restorer  of  an  ideal  empire,  bv  the 
virtues  the  absence  of  which  had  made  Frederick  II.  its  destroyer,  and  that  it  had  a  direct 
political  purpose  in  itself,  and  vet  more  as  expounded  in  Comv.  iv.^  as  setrins:  before  that 
£mperor  the  principles  on  which  he  was  to  act.  If,  with  Fraticelli  m  O.  M.  iii.  31-33,  we 
infer  from  Conv,  iv.  3,  6,  16,  that  the  Cnmone  was  written  before  1300 — ^and  I  must  own  that 
his  ar^ments  are  of  considerable  weight — then  we  must  look  on  the  manifesto  as  addressed 
to  an  ideal  ruler  such  ais  he  contemplated  when  he  wrote  the  De  Monarchic  or  H.  i.  xoi-104. 
Lastly,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  few  if  any  of  Dante's  minor  poems  have  so 
impressed  themselves  on  the  minds  of  the  generation  that  followed.  Comp.  ^.f.,  Cecco  d' 
Ascoli  {L*  Acerba^  ii.  X3,  quoted  in  Frat.  O.  M.^  i.  p.  190),  and  our  own  Chaucer,  who  quotes 
from  it  as  follows  x—- 

"  Here  may  ye  see  well  how  that  genterie 
Is  not  annexed  to  possession. 


For  God  it  wot,  men  may  ful  often  find 
A  lordes  son  do  shame  and  vilanie. 
And  he  that  would  have  pri^^e  of  genterie 
For  he  was  boren  of  a  sen  til  hous, 
And  had  his  elders  noble  and  vertuotis, 
And  n'  ill  himself  do  no  gentil  dedes, 
Ne  folowe  his  gentil  auncester  that  ded  is. 
He  n'  is  not  gentil,  be  he  duk  or  erl ; 
For  vilain's  smful  dedes  make  a  cherl ; 
For  gentilesse  n'  is  but  the  renomee 
Of  thine  auncestres,  for  hir  high  bountie, 
Which  is  a  strange  thing  to  thy  persone ; 
Thy  gentilesse  cometh  from  God  alone." 

—H^iyec/BatA'sTale. 
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Thou,  'gainst  those  erring  ones,  my  Song,  shalt  speed, 

And  when  thou  art,  indeed, 
There  where  our  lady  fair  her  home  doth  find, 
Let  not  thine  errand  from  her  hidden  be ; 

Tell  her  in  verity,  i« 

"  I  of  thy  true  friend  come  to  speak  my  mind." 


CANZONE  XVII. 

VIRTUS  SOLA  KOBIUTAS. 
Potcia  dC  Amor  dd  tuUo  m*ha  Uuoiaio, 

SiKOB  Love  hath  ceased  my  longing  soul  to  fill,  * 

Not  by  my  choice  of  will. 
For  still  a  gladder  state  I  could  not  know, 

But  that  he  pitied  so 

That  anguish  of  my  heart —  « 

To  listen  to  my  wail  he  could  not  bear. 
Thus,  disenamoured,  I  my  song  will  trill 

Against  that  form  of  ill 
Which  will  its  speech  in  terms  perverse  bestow. 

And  call  the  base  and  low  lo 

By  name  of  worthiest  part, 
The  name  of  "gallantry,"  which  sounds  so  fair. 

That  worthy  of  the  rare 
Imperial  robe  it  makes  him  whom  it  sways. 

This  the  true  flag  displays  is 

» 

CANZONE  XVII. 

_  1-19  In  its  form  this  Canzone  presents  a  sineular  complication.  Each  stanza  of  sixteen 
lines  is  divided  into  four  sub-stanzas,  the  first  of  four  lines  the  other  three  of  five  lines  each. 
In  each  of  the  first  two,  after  two  terminal  rhymes  at  the  beginning  of  the  sab-st;tnza,  the 
rhyme  is  repeated,  as  in  the  translation,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  line.^  In  the  V.  E.  (ii.  za) 
Dante  refers  to  this  Cansone.  obviously  with  a  special  satisfaction,  as  giving  the  effect  in  this 
peculiar  rhyming  of  what  he  calls  an  "answering  echo."  In  its  matter  it  is  a  kind  of 
corollary  from  Canz.  xvi.  Men  have  false  notions  on  other  matters  besides  nobility.  Iliey 
call  evil  good  and  good  evil,  and  eive  the  name  of  gallantry,  which  ought  to  include  virtue 
and  liberalitv,  to  its  counterfeits.  We  are  reminded  of  Tennyson's  protest  against  diose  who 
thus  abuse  the  "grand  old  name  of  gentleman." 

l-*  The  lines  find  a  parallel  in  the  old  Latin  hymn— 

"  BUutdus  hie  dolor  est. 
Qui  meus  amor  est;  " 
and  in  the  lines  of  Guido  of  Arezzo  {Canz.  xxxvi.)— 

"  Tutto  'I dolor  cK  to  mai portai/u  gu>ja."'~(lVitU,) 


.  I 
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Which  indicates  where  Virtue  hath  her  home, 
^Yhence  I  am  sure  if  her  my  speech  defend 

E'en  as  I  apprehend, 
That  once  more  Love  with  favouring  grace  shall  come. 

There  are  who,  squandering  aU  their  wealth  away,  so 

Believe  that  thus  they  may 
Their  way  make  thither  where  the  good  abide, 

Who  after  death  provide 

A  home  within  the  mind 
Of  whosoever  owneth  wisdom  true ;  » 

But  to  please  good  men  this  is  not  the  way ; 

For  greed  as  wisdom  they 
Display,  and  thus  would  'scape  full  many  an  ill, 

To  th*  error  cleaving  still, 

Of  them  and  of  their  kind,  « 

In  whom  false  teaching  doth  their  lore  imbue. 

Who  will  not  folly  view 
In  banquets  rich  and  light  luxurious  play. 

And  proud  and  rich  array. 
As  if  f o£  sale  where  buyers  are  unwise  ?  si 

Not  by  his  dress  the  wise  a  man's  worth  know — 

This  is  but  outward  show — 
But  praise  true  wisdom  and  brave  courtesies. 

Others  there  are  who,  by  the  ready  sneer, 

Would  fain  appear,  « 

Wit-clear,  and  prompt  in  ready  intellect. 

To  hearers  who  are  tricked 

As  they  behold  them  smile 
At  what  their  mind  doth  fail  to  understand. 
They  speak  in  words  that  show  of  wisdom  wear,  « 

And  count  it  dear, 

SO-M  So  men  looked  on  prodigality  as  a  sign  of  generosity.  Dante,  as  in  If.  vii.  25-30, 
and  in  the  teaching  of  Statins  {Purg.  xxii.  31-45),  saw  that  extremes  meet,  and  that  it  stood 
on  the  same  footing  of  guilt  as  the  avarice  which  was  apparently  its  opposite  {Conv.  iv.  27). 
What  good  was  there  in  spending  monev  in  banquets  or  dress.  Manners,  not  clothe>«,  make 
the  man.  Line  ^5  seems  to  point  to  the  Italian  practice  of  decorating  animals  that  are 
exposed  for  sale  in  a  public  market,  as,  e,g.f  in  the  Campo  Vaccino  at  Rome. 

t9_47  So,  too,  men  passed  for  wise  because  they  could  smile  superciliously.  That  might 
win  the  praise  of  the  vulgar,  but  they  know  not  what  true  praise  or  true  love  is.  Their 
speech  is  cynical,  their  pleasures  base.  To  the  women  who  are  worthy  of  love  they  are  little 
better  than  beasts  that  have  no  understanding. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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To  hear  themselves  with  vulgar  praises  decked. 

Love  iie*er  did  them  affect 

With  ladies'  love  awhile : 
In  converse  they  all  base  jests  have  at  hand,  go 

Ne'er  would  their  foot  have  spanned 
One  pace  for  lady's  sake,  in  knightly  wise : 

But  as  to  robberies 
The  thief,  haste  they  to  steal  some  pleasure  base ; 
But  not  in  ladies  yet  doth  fade  and  die  u 

True  sense  of  gallantry, 
That  they  should  seem  to  lose  all  wisdom's  trace. 

Virtue  that  leaves  the  straight  path  is  not  pure, 

And  hence  of  blame  is  sure ; 
Endure  she  cannot  when  we  virtue  need,  « 

In  those  the  good  in  deed, 

By  the  true  Spirit  led, 
Or  habit  which  on  Wisdom  lays  fast  hold. 
Therefore,  if  praise  of  it  in  knight  endure. 

Its  cause  we  find  in  ure,  « 

Full  sure,  of  many  mixed  things ;  since  indeed 

It  doth  with  one  succeed, 

With  others  falleth  dead. 
But  Virtue  pure  its  place  in  all  doth  hold. 

Delight,  that  doth  enfold  7o 

Within  it,  love,  hath  thus  the  work  perfected. 

And  by  this  last  directed 
Is  gallantry,  and  hath  her  being  there, 
E'en  as  the  sun,  which  gathers  in  its  might 

Bound  it,  both  warmth  and  light,  n 

Together  with  its  form  of  beauty  fair. 

Though  star  with  star  should,  with  commingled  ray, 
Turn  gallantry  away 
To  stray,  as  much  and  more  than  I  may  tell, 

Yet  I,  who  know  it  well,  w 

Thanks  to  a  gentle  one, 

f^9  Virtue  that  leaves  the  true  path  is  not  pure.  What  is  needed  for  its  perfection,  either 
as  in  the  devout  life  or  as  in  that  of  the  students  of  wisdom,  is  the  union  of  rectituae,  and 
love,  and  pleasantness. 

77-98  Though  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  is  against  true  gallantry,  yet  the  poet,  who  has  seen 
it  embodied  in  one  he  loved  (obviously  a  reference  to  Beatrice),  wiU  not  hold  his  peace.    Ue 
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Who  showed  them  to  mo  in  each  action  fair, 
Will  not  be  silent,  for  I  should  display 

Base  soul  of  mire  and  clay, 
Alway,  and  with  her  enemies  seem  one.  ss 

So  I  from  this  time  on 

Will  with  song  subtly  rare, 
Thereof  speak  tmth,  not  knowing  who  will  heed ; 

But  this  I  swear  indeed, 
By  him  whose  name  is  Love,  of  bliss  compact,  m 

That  virtue  without  act 
Can  ne'er  acquire  the  guerdon  of  true  praise, 
Therefore  if  this  hold  good  in  argument, 

As  all  will  give  assent, 
'Twere  virtue,  and  with  virtue  knit  always.  w 

To  the  great  planet  it  is  like,  whose  might 

From  sunrise  bright. 
Till  night,  when  it  conceals  its  glorious  ray, 

And  where  its  bright  beams  play, 

Pours  life  and  strength  below,  100 

As  that  on  which  it  shines  may  bear  its  power ; 
So  she,  in  scorn  of  each  unworthy  wight 

Who,  in  false  light. 
True  knight  appears  in  form  that  so  deceives, 

That  fruits  belie  their  leaves,  los 

Since  ill  deeds  from  them  flow. 
Like  gifts  upon  the  gentle  heart  doth  shower ; 

Quickly  with  life  doth  dower. 
With  solace  fair,  and  lovely  manners  new, 

Which  each  hour  brings  to  view  ;  no 

He  who  takes  her  takes  virtue  as  his  guida 
0  ye  false  knights,  perverse  and  craven  ye. 

With  her  at  enmity, 
Who  like  the  stars'  king  shineth  far  and  wide. 

Imows  not  whom  his  song  will  reach.  His  hearers  may  be  but  few,  but  he  must  bear  his 
witness  that  there  is  no  true  praise  but  that  which  is  won  by  virtue.  Witte  inverts  the  order 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas. 

*l-l^'*  True  virtne  is  like  the  sun  (reckoned  in  mediaeval  astronomy  among  the  planets), 
shedding  light  and  heat  all  around  (Par.  xxii.  zi6).  She  scorns  all  counterfeits  of  good,  and 
all  unworthy  knights  are  enemies  of  her  who  is  as  the  sun  in  iis  glory. 
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He  freely  takes  and  gives  whom  she  doth  own,  iis 

Nor  is  with  grief  o'erdone ; 
The  sun  grieves  not  when  it  to  stars  gives  light, 

Nor  when  from  them  aright 

Comes  help  for  its  employ, 
But  each  therein  finds  ever  bliss  renewed.  i» 

To  wrath  he  never  is  by  words  urged  on ; 

But  those  alone. 
Are  known  by  him,  that  are  both  good  and  right, 

And  aU  his  speech  is  bright. 
Dear  for  himself  is  he  and  full  of  joy,  ^ 

Desired  by  wise  and  good ; 

For  of  the  viler  brood 
He  prizes  equally  the  praise  and  blame ; 

Nor,  through  the  loftiest  fame. 
Swells  high  with  pride,  but  when  the  time  arrives        i» 
When  it  is  fit  that  he  his  courage  show, 

There  praise  for  him  doth  flow : 
Far  otherwise  than  this  are  most  men's  lives. 
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FREEDOM   AND   BONDAGE. 

Doglia  mi  reca  neUo  core  ardire. 

Grief  brings  within  my  heart  a  spirit  bold 

To  help  the  wiU  which  loveth  all  that's  true ; 
So,  Ladies,  if  to  you 

lia-183  The  giving  and  receivine  of  1.  115  are  concerned  not  with  money,  but  with  know- 
ledge. Dante  may  have  had  in  nis  thoughts  Augustine's  application  of  the  words  '*  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver"  (De  Caiech.  Rud,  c.  14).  Comp.  Com',  i.  9.  He  in  whom  virtue 
dwells  gives  as  the  sun  gives  to  the  planets  and  the  fixed  stai^,  both  of  which  were  thought 
to  derive  from  him  their  light,  and  grieves  not,  but  rejoices  in  all  reciprocity  of  good.  He  is 
not  easily  led  to  \«Tath,  is  dear  to  the  wise,  cares  little  for  the  praise  or  blame  of  the  unwise, 
is  not  easily  puffed  up,  shows  his  goodness  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  it  (//.  ii.  61 ;  Purg. 
xi.  100-120).  Witte  hnds  a  parallel  in  the  counsel  given  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  *^  Sptrnert  U 
s/>cmi."    Alas  I  the  men  that  are  now  do  just  the  opposite  of  all  this. 

CANZONE  XVIII. 

1-21  The  preacher  now  takes  beauty  as  his  text,  and  moralises  much  as  he  had  done  on 
gallantry.  He  may  seem  to  say  a  strange  thing,  but  if*  beauty  is  given  to  woman,  and 
valour  to  man,  that  love  may  make  of  the  twain  one,  then  it  were  well  that  women  snould 
hide  their  beauty  and  turn  away  from  love,  for  true  virtue,  as  things  ace,  is  rarely  to  be  found. 
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I  speak  what  seems  against  mankind  as  thiown, 

Marvel  thereat  the  less ;  s 

But  leam  your  low  desires  full  cheap  to  hold : 
For  beauty,  which  through  Love  in  you  hath  grown 

For  virtue  true  alone, 
By  his  decree  of  old  was  fashionM ; 

Against  which  ye  transgress.  10 

I  say  to  you  who  Love's  great  power  confess, 

That  if  your  dower  be  beauty, 

As  ours  is  virtuous  duty, 
And  unto  him  is  given  to  make  both  one, 

Ye  ought  all  love  to  shun,  is 

And  cover  what  of  beauty  is  your  share, 
For  that  it  hath  not  virtue,  love's  true  sign. 

Ah,  where  drifts  speech  of  mine  ? 

Fair  scorn  do  I  opine. 
Were  rightly  honoured  in  a  lady  fair,  » 

Who  should  her  beauty  banish  from  her  care. 

Man  from  himself  hath  virtue  driven  away. 

True  man  no  more,  but  brute  in  man's  estate : 

Ah,  God !  what  wonder  great^ 
That  man  should  wish  from  lord  to  slave  to  fall,  25 

From  life  to  death  descend  1 
Virtue,  to  her  Creator  subject  aye. 
Obeys  Him,  giving  Him  true  praise  in  all, . 

Ladies,  that  Love  may  call 
Her  as  enrolled,  where  his  true  subjects  wend,  90 

In  His  blest  court  on  high. 
From  the  fair  gates  she  cometh  cheerfully. 

And  to  her  mistress  turns, 

Goes  gladly  and  sojourns, 
And  with  great  joy  fulfils  her  vassalage.  9s 

Through  her  short  pilgrimage 
She  keeps,  adorns,  enriches  what  she  finds, 

Dante  refers  to  this  Canzone  in  the  F.  E.  ii.  a  as  an  example  of  his  work  as  the  "  poet  of 
righteousness"  and  apparently  {Conv.  i.  8)  it  was  intended  to  have  been  the  ground-work  of 
Cottv.  XV.  had  the  poet  completed  that  work.  It  is  largely  based  upon  Seneca,  De  Bene- 
ficiis,  ii.  a. 


Yes  ;  man  has  become  brute  (C<7mv.  iL  7),  the  master  has  become  the  slave.  Virtue  is 
ever  troe  to  her  Creator,  ready  for  any  service,  caring  not  for  death,  a  possession  that  is  at 
perpetual  joy. 


\ 
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And  vanetli  so  with  death,  he  brings  no  fear : 

0  Maiden  pure  and  dear^ 

Shaped  in  the  heavenly  sphere,  « 

Thou  only  makest  noble ;  proof  is  this 
That  thou  the  treasure  art  that  bringeth  bliss. 

Slave,  not  of  true  lord,  but  of  slave  most  base, 

He  makes  himself  who  from  this  Master  strays. 

Hear  now  how  dear  he  pays,  tf 

If  ye  count  up  his  loss  on  either  side, 

Who  passeth  virtue  by  : 
This  master-slave  works  out  such  foul  disgrace, 
That  the  clear  eyes  that  mental  light  provide 

Through  him  their  vision  hide,  « 

So  that  he  needs  must  tread  in  others'  ways. 

Where  madness  meets  his  eye. 
But  that  my  words  with  profit  may  apply, 

From  whole  I  pass  to  part. 

And  to  constructive  art  » 

More  simple,  that  they  tell  an  easier  tale ; 

For  seldom  'neath  a  veil 
Doth  speech  obscure  approach  the  mind  aright, 
And  hence  with  you  my  wish  is  to  speak  plain. 

This  do  I  for  your  gain —  « 

Not  mine,  I  must  explain — 
That  ye  may  hold  each  churl  in  deep  despite ; 
For  too  soon  likeness  springeth  from  delight. 

He  who  is  slave  is  like  a  man  who  goes 

In  his  lord's  track,  and  knows  not  where  it  leads,  » 

But  in  dark  path  proceeds ; 
So  fares  the  miser  seeking  money  still, 

Which  over  all  doth  reign : 
Swift  runs  the  miser,  swifter  flies  repose 

4S  6S  Look  on  that  picture  and  then  on  this.  To  serve  Mammon  is  to  be  a  "servo 
sij^or,"  the  slave  of  a  slave,  and  to  find  him  the  hardest  of  all  taskmasters.  That  he  may 
rescue  men  from  such  a  bondage  the  poet  will  descend  to  particulars  and  use  all  plainness  of 
speech. 

^*-^  He  who  seeks  to  satisfy  himself  with  riches  attempts  that  which  is  impossible.  He 
is  trying  to  grasp  the  infinite,  for  "Crescit  atnor  nummi  qucuttunt  ipsa  pecunia  crescit^ 
Jhv.  xiv.  139  [Cottv.  iii.  15).  And  when  Death,  the  great  leveller,  comes,  what  does  he  find 
then  ?  He  c^tn  take  nothing  of  all  his  heaped-up  treasures  into  the  region  behind  the  veU.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  old  epitaph—  „  ^^j^^^  j  ^^^  j  ^^^^ 

What  I  spent  I  had, 
What  I  kept  I  lost." 
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(0  blinded  soul,  that  neither  can  nor  will  70 

Discern  its  wishes  ill !), 
With  that  heaped  hoard  which  every  hour  exceeds, 

And  doth  no  goal  attain. 
Lo,  they  reach  him  who  levelling  doth  reign  : 

Tell  me,  what  hast  thou  won,  75 

Blind  miser,  all  undone  ? 
Answer,  if  other  answer  be  than  nought. 

With  curse  thy  couch  is  fraught, 
Which  flatters  thee  with  foolish  dreams  of  night ; 

Curs'd  is  thy  wasted  bread,  ao 

Less  lost,  if  dogs  it  fed  ; 

At  mom  and  eve  thy  tread, 
Was  prompt  to  gather,  and  with  both  hands  grip 
What  fleets  so  swiftly  from  thine  ownership. 

As  wealth  is  gained  without  proportion  due,  85 

So  is  it  without  due  proportion  kept 

This  is  it  which  hath  swept 
Many  to  bondage,  and  if  one  repent, 

'Tis  not  without  great  strife. 

0  Death,  0  Fortune,  what  is  it  ye  do  ?  w 
Why  not  set  free  the  wealth  which  is  not  spent  1 

If  thus,  for  whom  is't  meant  ? 

1  know  not ;  we  within  a  sphere  are  swept 
Which  ruleth  all  our  life. 

Eeason  that  fails  to  check  with  faults  is  rife.  u 

Does  he  say,  "  I  am  bound  "  ? 

What  poor  excuse  is  found 
In  this  for  ruler  whom  a  slave  commands  ! 

Nay,  doubly  base  these  bands. 
If  well  ye  mark  where  my  hand  shows  the  way.  100 

False  to  yourselves,  to  others  harsh,  are  ye. 

Who  see  men,  wandering  bare. 

O'er  hills  and  marshes  fare. 
Men,  before  whom  all  vice  hath  fled  away, 
While  ye  heap  rich  robes  on  your  mire  and  clay.  iw 

lOJin  The  bondage  of  the  avaridous  is  the  basest  of  all  bondage.    No  one  gets  so  little 


out  of  his  wealth  aslie.  He  sees  those  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy  wandering  hungry 
and  naked— (do  we  trace  the  feelings  of  the  exile  forced  to  "solicit  the  cold  hand  of  charity  ' 
and  to  "solicit  it  in  vain"?  Pur^.  ad.  133-138 ;  Par.  xvii.  58)— and  he  clothes  himself  not 
even  decently,  but  with  vile  apparel. 
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The  miser's  eyes  on  purest  yirtue  fall, 

Virtue,  who  doth  her  foes  to  peace  invite, 

•With  lure  full  clear  and  bright, 
To  draw  them  to  her,  but  no  good  it  brings, 

For  still  he  shuns  the  bait.  no 

Then  after  many  a  turn  and  many  a  call, 
The  food  to  him,  so  great  her  care,  she  flings. 

Yet  spreads  he  not  his  wings ; 
And  if  he  comes  when  she  hath  vanished  quite, 

His  trouble  seems  as  great ,  us 

As  if  he  gave  not ;  so  for  him  doth  wait 

No  praise  to  kindness  due : 
I  will  that  these  my  words  be  heard  by  you : 
One  with  delay  and  one  with  vain  parade, 

And  one  with  looks  in  shade,  120 

Turns  what  he  gives  to  bargain  sold  so  dear. 
As  he  knows  only  who  such  purchase  pays. 

Wilt  know  if  his  wound  frays  t 

Who  takes  he  so  dismays. 
Less  bitter  'twere  to  meet  a  simple  No  :  iss 

And  others  and  himself  the  miser  woundeth  so. 

Thus,  ladies,  have  I  laid  before  you  bare, 

One  limb  of  that  vile  race  that  looks  oh  you, 

That  wroth  ye  may  them  view. 
But  more  unsightly  still  is  that  concealed,  iso 

Yea,  far  too  foul  to  telL 
Of  each  'tis  true  that  each  sin  gathers  there. 
For  friendship  still  in  oneness  is  revealed ; 
And  leaves  that  Love  doth  yield 
Spring  from  the  root  of  other  blessing  true ;  us 

108-126  The  sensitiveness  of  the  poet  shows  itself  ag^ain.  He  can  tell  how  little  the  avari- 
cious man  cares  for  all  the  attractions  by  which  Virtue  seeks  to  win  him ;  how  he  can  mar 
even  his  gifts,  such  as  they  are,  by  a  sourness  or  an  ostentation  that  would  make  a  refusal 
almost  less  bitter  than  the  gift  {Pur£.  xvii.  59;  Par.  xvii.  58-60).  Even  Can  Grande's 
liberality  may  have  been  marred  by  his  want  of  considerate  sympathy.  The  imagery  of 
11.  X09-ZX3,  reminds  us  of  the  similitudes  from  falconry  in  the  Commtdia  {H.  xvii.  197,  xxiL 
230 ;  Purg'  xix.  64 ;  Par.  xix.  34X 

127U47  Nor  b  this  all.  As  every  virtue  carries^  with  it  the  seeds  of  other  virtues,  so  the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  all  other  vices  go  with  it ;  and  the  love  of  such  a  man 
U  nothing  better  than  a  brute  appetite.  Woe  for  the  woman  who  commits  herself  to  snch  a 
man,  and  thinks  that  love  is  a  plant  which  can  grow  elsewhere  than  in  the  garden  of  right 
reason.  Witte  rejects  the  closing  stanza  as  spurious.  A  v.  I.  gives  " Gtovatu  ConUua"  for 
"  Giovanna,  Cortese."    We  are  m  any  case  left  to  conjecture  who  "  Bianca  "  was. 
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Since  like  loyes  like  indeed 
Hear  how  to  my  conclusion  I  proceed ; 

Who  to  be  fair  doth  deem 

A  good,  must  never  dream, 
That  she  is  loved  indeed  by  such  as  these ;  no 

But  if  'mong  ills  we  please 
To  reckon  beauty,  she  may  trust  it  well, 
Naming  as  love  a  brutal  appetite. 

May  such  dame  perish  quite 

Who  should  her  beauty  bright  1*6 

From  natural  goodness  for  such  cause  repel, 
Nor  deem  love  doth  in  Reason's  garden  dwell  I 

Not  far,  my  Canzon',  doth  a  lady  dwell, 

Of  our  dear  land  the  child, 

Wise,  beautiful,  and  mild ;  150 

All  call  on  her,  yet  none  may  her  discern  : 

When  they  her  name  would  learn, 
Bianca,  Yanna,  courteous  calling  her. 
Go  thou  thy  way  to  her  in  meekness  drest, 

There  first  thy  course  arrest ;  las 

To  her  first  manifest 
Who  thou  art^  and  for  what  I  bid  thee  stir ; 
Then  at  her  best  be  thou  a  follower. 


CANZONE  XIX. 

THE   THREE   EXILES. 

Tre  donne  intomo  al  cor  mi  son  venute. 

Three  ladies  meet  together  round  my  heart, 
And  sit  outside  its  gate ; 
Within,  Love  holds  his  state, 

CANZONE  XIX. 

The  Canzone  that  follows  takes  its  place  among  the  noblest  of  Dante's  lyrics,  and  deserves, 
perhaps,  Fraticelli's  praise  as  the  noblest  of  all  Italian  poems  of  that  form. 

1-8  The  three  ladies  that  present  themselves  in  the  poet's  vision  have  been  differently 
identified  as  Justice,  Generosity,  and  Temperance,  or  as  the  three  forms  of  Righteousness, 
natural,  political,  and  religious,  or  the  Law  of  Nature,  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  the^  Law  of 
Grace.    I  iodine  to  the  first  interpretation.    Rosseiti,  as  might  be  expected,  sees  in  them 
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And  lords  it  o'er  my  life  with  sovran  sway : 

So  fair  are  they,  and  with  such  winning  art,  ^ 

That  this  lord,  strong  and  great, 

Who  in  my  heart  doth  wait, 
To  tell  of  them  scarce  knoweth  what  to  say. 
Each  one  of  them  seems  full  of  sore  dismay, 
Like  one  who  is  to  weary  exile  borne,  m 

By  this  world  left  forlorn, 
Whom  nobleness  and  virtue  nought  avaiL 

There  was — so  runs  their  tale — 
A  time  when  all  men  loved  them  and  did  bless, 
Kow  with  them  all  are  wroth,  or  pass  them  by.  u 

So  they,  in  loneliness. 
Are  come  as  those  that  do  a  friend's  house  seek. 
For  well  they  know  he's  there  of  whom  I  speak. 

One  mourns  and  wails  in  many  a  piteous  tone. 

And  on  her  hand  doth  pose,  » 

Like  a  dissevered  rose ; 
Her  naked  arm,  the  pillar  of  her  woe, 
Feels  the  tear-gems  that  from  her  cheeks  flow  down ; 

The  other  hand  half  hides 

The  face  where  grief  abides ;  » 

Unshod,  unzoned,  she  still  seems  lady  fair. 
Soon  as  Love  saw  beneath  the  garment's  tear 
That  form  whereof  'tis  better  not  to  speak, 

He,  wroth,  yet  pitying,  meek. 
Of  herself  questioned  her,  and  that  her  woe.  so 

"  0  thou,  whom  few  do  know," 

the  Templars,  the  Albigenses,  and  the  Ghibellines  (S/ir.  AnH/-,  pp.  177-179):  Keil,  inno- 
cence, the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  man.  The  CanMone,  it  should  be  notedt  uames  the 
first  as  Righteousness  {Driitura) ;  the  others  are  not  named,  but  are  spoken  of  as  respectively 
daughter  and  grand-daug^hter  of  the  first.  This  suggests  the  thought  either  (z)  that  generosity 
and  temperance  have  their  birth  in  justice,  or  (a)  of  the  development  and  education  of  mankind 
by  three  successive  manifesutions  in  the  Law  of  Nature,  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  the  Law 
of  Chnst. 

*-**  Comp.  Puix.  vi.  88,  xvi.  97,  for  a  picture  of  like  degeneracy. 

•'^The  boldness  of  the  im^^ery  (comp.  the  same  phnisc  in  Purr.  xxv.  43)  startles  xu, 
but  IS,  after  all,  Biblical  {Isai.  iii.  17 ;  Eeek.  xvi.  37).  Men  treat  Rigntcousness  or  Purity,  or 
whatever  other  virtue  may  be  symbolised,  as  if  she  were  the  vilest  object  of  their  scorn. 
Love,  however,  looks  on  with  wrath,  and  Righteousness  claims  him  as  her  next  of  kin. 
*  o*"Wy  there  may  be  a  reference  to  the  myth  that  Astraea,  the  symbol  of  righteousne;^  was, 
like  Venus,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  or  to  the  other  mythos  which  made  Nemesis  aod  Dik^  the 
daughters  of  Themis. 
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She  answered,  in  a  voice  all  choked  with  sighs, 
"  Our  nature  bids  us  that  to  thee  we  go. 

I  whose  grief  deepest  lies, 
Thy  mother's  sister,  am  named  Eighteousness,  » 

How  poor  I  am,  let  robes  and  zone  confess." 

When  she  had  thus  her  name  and  state  made  known. 

Great  grief  and  shame  inspired 

My  Lord,  and  he  inquired 
Who  were  the  other  two  that  with  her  came.  « 

And  she,  who  was  to  weep  so  ready  shown, 

Soon  as  his  speech  she  heard, 

To  greater  grief  was  stirred. 
And  said,  "  Dost  thou  for  mine  eyes  feel  no  shame  ? " 
And  then  began  :  *'  The  Nile,  as  known  to  fame,  «b 

Forth  from  its  fountain  flows,  a  little  stream, 

There  where  the  sun's  hot  beam 
Robs  the  parched  earth  of  willow's  foliage  green ; 

By  waters  pure  and  clean 
I  brought  her  forth  who  standcth  at  my  side,  bo 

And  with  fair  locks  to  dry  her  tears  is  seen ; 

And  she,  my  child  and  pride. 
Herself  beholding  in  the  fountain  clear, 
Brought  forth  the  third  who  standeth  not  so  near." 

Love  paused  awhile  through  sighs  that  from  him  part,  55 

And  then  with  tender  eyes, 

Where  erst  wild  thoughts  did  rise, 
He  greets  the  sisters  three  disconsolate. 
And  after  taking  of  each  kind  a  dart, 

"  Lift  up  your  heads,"  he  cries,  w 

"  Behold  the  arms  I  prize  : 
See  how  disuse  their  brightness  doth  abate. 

^  We  ask  why  Dante  assies  to  the  second  of  the  three  virtues  a  birthplace  near  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Possibly  tt  was  thought  of  as  the  centre  of  the  world's  commerce,  and 
therefore  as  the  birthplace  oi  xht  jus  gentium.  More  probably  the  media:val  geography  of 
Fazio  degli  Uberti  {hittam,  v.  29)  may  throw  some  lignt  on  it.  He  describes  those  sources 
under  the  name  Gion  (the  Gihon  of  Gen.  ii.  13),  and  so  the  sources  of  the  Nile  are  connected 
with  the  earthly  Paradise  and  with  the  natural  virtues  that  belong  to  it.  So  in  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
371  "Gehon"  (Vulg.,  but  "  Nile  "  in  Luther)  is  named  as  an  ideal  picture  of  the  glories  of 
Wisdom.  The  thought  is  therefore  identical  with  that  of  Purg.  i.  23.  Men  have  abandoned 
the  virtues  of  the  Paradise  life,  and  those  virtues  are  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth. 

tt  Even  Love's  arrows,  possibly  the  two  arrows  of  gold  and  lead  (Ovid),  are  blunted 
through  long  disuse.    He  has,  however,  the  thought  that  he  and  the  virtues  who  claim  k.n- 
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Bounty  and  Temperance,  and  the  rest  cognate, 
Of  our  high  blood,  must  needs  a-begging  go ; 

Wherefore,  if  this  be  woe,  «5 

Let  those  eyes  weep,  those  lips  to  wail  it  learn, 

Whom  most  it  doth  concern, 
Who  dwell  beneath  the  rays  of  such  a  heaven ; 
Not  ours,  who  to  the  eternal  Bock  may  turn ; 

For,  be  we  now  sore  driven,  to 

We  yet  shall  live,  and  yet  shall  find  a  race 
Who  with  this  dart  shall  each  dark  stain  efface." 

And  I,  who  hear,  as  told  in  speech  divine, 

How  exiles,  great  as  these, 

Are  grieved,  yet  find  some  ease,  ts 

This  my  long  banishment  as  honour  hold ; 
And  if  man's  judgment,  or  fate's  ordered  line. 

Will  that  the  world  should  learn 

White  flowers  to  black  to  turn, 
To  fall  among  the  good  with  praise  is  told.  to 

And  but  that  I  no  more  the  star  behold 
Which,  now,  far  off  removed  from  my  gaze, 

Once  burnt  me  with  its  blaze, 
Light  should  I  deem  the  burdens  that  oppress. 

But  this  fire  burns  not  less,  « 

And  has  already  eaten  flesh  and  bone, 
So  that  death's  key  upon  my  heart  doth  press. 

Hence,  though  I  guilt  should  own, 
Many  a  month  since  that  guilt  is  gone  and  spent, 
If  guilt  but  dieth  soon  as  men  repent.  m 

ship  with  him  are  eternal.  The  two  virtues  named  indicate  an  Aristotelian  rather  than  a 
t'leological  classification  (Aristot.  EtA.  Nic.  ii.  7 ;  Conv.  iv.  17)1  Men  may  suffer,  but  they 
remain,  and  they  heed  not  the  scorn  of  men.   Comp.  H.  vii.  94. 

®  That  thought  sustains  the  exiled  poet.  He  too  has  his  feet  planted  on  the  Rock  of  A^es. 
Though  the  white  flowers  may  be  turned  to  black  (possibly,  but  only  possibly,  an  allusive 
reference  to  the  Bianchi,  who  were  unfaithful  to  the  ideal  monarchy  with  which  Dante  had 
identified  himself,  and  had  joined  the  Guelph  Neri^omp.  H.  iL  xaS),  yet  he  could  glory  in 
his  loneliness  and  his  sufferings  {Par.  xvii.  61-66).  The  shaipest  pang  was  that  he  was  siiil 
exiled  from  the  city  of  his  birth,  which  he  loved  with  so  passionate  a  love  iff.  xix.  47 ;  Par. 
XXV,  z-^).  Apparently  that  love  led  him  to  a  hypothetical  confession  of  his  ffuil^  which 
stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  well-known  letter  in  which  he  refuses  the  humiliating  con- 
diiions  of  the  offered  amnesty  Tvol.  i.  p.  cxix.)  The  state  of  things  implied  seems  to  point 
to  a  time  before  1309,  when  the  nope  of  a  return  to  Florence  had  become  faint,  and  Henry 
VII.  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  scene  to  rekindle  it. 

Bl  The  Tcmata  with  which  the  Canton*  ends  seems  to  justify  almost  any  amount  of  mysti* 
cal  interpretation,  and  so  finds  a  parallel  in  H.  ix.  61-63.  Whether  the  meaning  that  lies 
below  the  surface  is  moral  or  political,  whether  the  '*  friends  of  virtue"  are  those  of  spiritual 
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My  Song,  let  no  man  on  thj  robes  lay  hands, 
To  see  what  lady  fair  hides  from  all  eyes : 

Let  parts  nnveiled  suffice ; 
The  sweeter  fruit  within  to  all  deny, 

To  which  hot  hands  draw  nigh.  95 

And  if  it  chance  that  thou  on  one  dost  light 
The  friend  of  virtue,  and  to  thee  he  cry, 

Clothe  thee  in  colours  bright, 
Then  show  thyself  to  him,  that  loving  heart 
May  long  for  flower  that  shows  so  fair  a  part  100 


CANZONE  XX. 

■ 

LAUDBS   FLOBENTIJE. 
0  patrict,  degna  de  trionfal  fama. 

Dear  country,  worthy  of  triumphal  fame, 

Mother  of  high-souled  sons, 
Thy  sister's  grief  thine  own  is  far  above  : 
He,  of  thy  children,  feeleth  grief  and  shame, — 

Hearing  what  traitorous  ones  5 

Do  in  thee, — more,  as  he  the  more  doth  love. 
Ah  me !  how  prompt  ill-doers  are  to  move 
In  thee,  for  ever,  plotting  treachery. 

With  squint  and  envious  eye. 
Showing  thy  people  still  the  false  for  true.  10 

Lift  up  the  sinking  hearts,  and  warm  their  blood  ! 

Upon  the  traitor's  brood 
Let  judgment  fall,  that  so  with  praises  due 
That  grace  may  dwell  in  thee,  which  now  complains, 
Wherein  all  good  its  source  and  home  attains.  15 

discernment,  who  can  discover  a  profound  ethical  significance,  the  secret  beauty  bidden  from 
the  eyes  of  the  profane  by  the  veil  of  symbolism,  or  a  secret  society  of  the  Illuminaii,  Free- 
mason, Carbonari  type,  readers  will  probably  decide  according  to  their  theories.  As  else* 
where,  I  incline  to  the  simpler,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  more  natural  interpretation. 

CANZONE  XX. 

I.  The  "/atna  "  is  not  Italy  as  a  whole,  but,  as  1.  3  shows,  the  city,  the  "sister  of  Rome," 
which  was  the  poet's  fatherland.  The  poem  belongs  obviously  to  his  exile,  but  whether 
before  or  after  Henry  VII/s  campaign  is  open  to  conjecture.  The  tone  is  a  little  less  bitter 
than  that  of  Purg^.  vi.  145,  or  of  the  letter  written  to  the  Florentines  (vol.  i.  p.  cvi.)  after 
Hemy  had  appeared  on  the  scene. 
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Thou  reigned'st  happy  in  the  fair  past  days, 

When  each  that  was  thine  heir 
Sought  that  all  virtues  might  thy  pillars  be ; 
Home  of  true  peace  and  mother  of  all  praise, 

Thou  in  one  faith  sincere  » 

Wert  blest,  and  with  the  sisters  four  and  three. 
And  now  those  fair  forms  have  abandoned  thee, 
In  mourning  clad,  with  vices  all  o'erdone, 

Thy  true  Fabricii  gone : 
Haughty  and  vile,  of  true  peace  deadly  foe ;  » 

Dishonoured  one,  hot  faction  mirroring  still, 

Since  Mars  thy  soul  doth  fiU ; 
Thou  doom'st  true  souls  to  Antendra's  woe. 
Who  follow  not  the  widowed  lily's  spear, 
And  those  who  love  thee  most  have  most  to  fear.  » 

Thin  out  that  evil  baleful  root  in  thee. 

Nor  pity  thou  thy  sons, 
Who  have  thy  fair  flowers  made  all  foul  and  fraiL 
And  will  thou  that  the  virtues  victors  be, 

So  that  thy  faithful  ones,  » 

Kow  hidden,  rise  with  right,  and  sword  in  hand, 
Follow  where  stiU  Justinian's  beacons  stand, 
And  thine  unrighteous  and  revengeful  laws 

Correct,  as  wisdom  draws. 
That  they  may  gain  the  praise  of  heaven  and  earth.       « 
Then  with  thy  riches  honour  and  endow 

What  sons  best  homage  show, 

II.  The  praises  of  the  "good  old  times  "  remind  us  of  Par,  xv.,  xri.  The  sfvfn  ladut, 
i.e.f  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  natural  ethics  and  the  three^  supernatural  graces,  remind  us 
of  Purg-.  i.  23,  xxxi.  103,  iii,  xxix.  xax,  and  may  so  far  point  to  the  same  period.  So  the 
reference  to  the  "  Fabricii  "  (who  here  stand  for  the  Bianchi)  finds  a  parallel  in  Purg,  xx. 
25.  To  punish  in  AntenOra  (H.  xxxii.  88)  is  to  treat  as  traitors.  The  lily  "  of  Florence  is 
"  widowed,"  not,  as  some  have  thought,  because  her  chief  leader,  Corso  Donati(?)  or  Philip 
the  Fair(?),  was  dead,  but  because,  like  Israel,  she  had  forsaken  her  true  Lord,  forgotten  the 
"  first  love  of  her  espousals"  {Jer.  ii.  a).  Latn,  i.  z  (quoted  by  Dante,  V,  J/.cagi  E/,  ix.  3) 
was  still  apparently  in  his  thoughts. 

III.  The  "flower"  implies  an  allusive  reference  to  the  name  FicrtnMO.  The  name  of 
Ja^tinian,  as  in  the  magnificent  episode  oiPar.  vi.  x-90,  is,  for  Dante,  the  symbol  of  wise  and 
impartial  legislation,  standing  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  decree  01  banishment,  forfeiture, 
attainder,  death  by  burning,  which  had  been  passed,  as  before  against  the^  Uberti  (H.  x. 
82-84),  so  more  recently  against  Dante  and  the  Bianchi  who  were  associated  with  him  {Purg, 
vi.  110). 

We  note  the  pathos  with  which,  in  soite  of  all  that  he  had  suffered,  the  poet  still  clinn  to 
the  city  which  he  loved.  Who  could  love  her  with  so  intense  a  love  as  his  f  Comp.  Par, 
XXV.  1-9 :  Conv.  i.  3.  He  will  not  give  up  the  hope  that  she  will  yet  ^ii^coBie  hia  back 
and  crown  him  with  honour  (voU  i.  p.  ci.) 
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Nor  lavish  them  on  those  of  little  worth ; 

So  that  true  Prudence  and  her  sisters  may 

Dwell  with  thee  still,  nor  thou  disown  their  sway.         45 

Serene  and  glorious,  on  the  whirling  sphere 

Of  every  creature  blest, 
If  thou  dost  this,  thou  shalt  in  honour  reign, 
And  thy  high  name,  which  now  with  shame  we  hear, 

On  thee,  Fiorenza,  rest.  so 

And  soon  as  true  affection  thou  shalt  gain, 
Blest  shall  the  soid  be,  bom  in  thy  domain. 
Thou  wilt  deserve  all  praise  and  majesty. 

And  the  world's  ensign  be ; 
But  if  thy  pilot  thou  refuse  to  change,  ss 

Then  greater  storms,  and  death  predestinate 

Expect  thou,  as  thy  fate ; 
And  through  thy  paths  all  discords  wild  shall  range. 
Choose  thou  then  now,  if  peace  of  brotherhood, 
Or  wolf-like  ravin  make  most  for  thy  good.  m 

Boldly  and  proudly  now,  my  Canzon',  go. 

Since  love  thy  steps  doth  guide ; 
Enter  my  land,  for  which  I  mourn  and  weep, 
And  thou  wilt  find  some  good  men  there,  though  low 

Their  light  bums,  nor  spreads  wide ;  «s 

But  they  sink  down,  their  virtues  in  the  mire. 
Cry  to  them,  Eise,  my  trumpet  bids  aspire ; 
Take  arms,  and  raise  her  to  her  place  on  high. 

For  she  doth  wasted  lie. 

IV.  The  words  imply  the  thought  of  stellar  influences,  not,  as  in  popular  astrology,  the 
result  of  blind  chance  or  inexorable  laws,  but  as  guided  b^  the  angelic  intelligences,  who  in 
their  turn  were  under  the  control  of  the  Divine  Will  which  answered  prayer,  and  made  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  loved  Him.  With  this  richness  of  blessing 
*'  Florence  "  would  be  at  once  nomen  ei  omen.  We  note  the  parallelism  of  the  closing  lines 
with  Henry  VII. 's  speech  to  the  Italian  delegates  at  Lausanne  (vol.  i.  p.  ci.)  Wlutt  the 
"  good  ship  "  needed  was  a  better  pilot  across  the  troubled  sea  of  Italian  politics,  a  pilot  such 
as  the  Emperor  or  Dante  himself  might  prove.  Line  60  finds  a  parallel  m  Par.  xxv.  6,  and 
confirms  the  interpretation  of  ^.  i.  49,  which  sees  in  the  "  wolf"*  a  symbol  at  once  of  avarice 
as  such,  and  of  Florence,  as  being,  with  the  Papal  Curia,  its  chief  representative. 

VI.  Even  in  Sodom  there  were  ten  righteous  men.  Even  in  Florence  there  were  a  few 
lights  shining  in  the  darkness  (comp.  H.  vi.  73),  such,  ^.^.,  as  Dino  Compagni  and  Giovanni 
ViUani;  perhaps  also  the  friend  to  whom  £p.  zo  was  addressed  (vol.  i.  p.  cxix.)  was 
perhaps  in  Dante's  thoughts.  He  calls  on  them  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  beloved  father- 
land.   The  narne^  that  follow  recall  passages  in  the  Commedia,    Crassus  i^Purg.  xx.  zx6), 


Simon  Magus  {H,  xtx.  x :  Par.  xxx.  147),  Capaneus  iji.  xiv.  63,  xxv.  15),  Aglauros  {Purg, 
xiv.  Z30),  the  false  Greek  Sinon  (/T.  xxx.  98),  Mahomet  {H.  xxviii.  31).  Hie  names  of 
Pharaoh  and  Jugurtha  point  to  the  regions  of  Egypt  and  Mauritania  as  under  the  rule  of 
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For  Capaneus  and  Crassus  her  devour.  to 

Aglauros,  Simon  Magna,  the  false  Greek, 

And  Mahomet,  the  weak 
Of  sight,  who  wields  Jugurtha's,  Pharaoh's  power : 
Then  turn  to  her,  good  citizens  and  true, 
And  pray  that  she  a  nohler  life  renew.  n 


SONNET  XL. 

FRIENDLT  WARNING. 
lo  mi  eredea  dd  tuUo  ester  partUo. 

I  THOUGHT  that  I  had  parted  evermore, 

Good  Messer  Cino,  from  those  rhymes  of  thine, 

For  now  another  course  I  must  assign 
To  my  good  ship,  already  far  from  shore : 
But  since  I  hear  it  rumoured  o'er  and  o'er  • 

That  thou  art  caught  hy  any  hait  and  line, 

To  give  to  this  my  pen  I  now  incline, 
A  little  while,  my  wearied  fingers'  lore. 
Who  falls  in  love,  as  is  the  case  with  thee, 

Bound  and  set  free  by  every  new  delight,  lo 

Shows  that  but  lightly  Love  hath  aimed  his  dart 

If  to  so  many  wills  thy  heart  gives  plight, 
I  pray,  in  Heaven's  name,  it  reformed  may  be. 
That  to  your  sweet  words  deeds  be  counterpart 

SONNET  XL. 

The  Sonnet  is  addressed  to  Guidoncino  dei  Sinibaldi,  better  known  as  Qno  da  Pistoia,  one 
of  Dante's  early  friends,  the  "  poet  of  love,"  as  he  himself  was  the  "  poet  of  righteomness  " 
(y.  E.  ii.  2).  The  parallelism  of  11.  3,  4,  with  Purf.  i.  x-3,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was 
written  in  the  later  years  of  Dante's  life.  Other  and  higher  work  than  that  of  writing  sonnets 
has  occupied  his  thouehts.  As  Cino  returned  to  Pistoia  in  1314,  and  was  in  exile  when  he 
answered  Dantej  the  Sonnet  must  have  been  written  before  that  dace.  Cino  had  apparently 
shown  but  little  mterest  in  his  friend's  graver  worlc  Dante  had  heard,  on  his  side,  that  Cino 
was  no  lonfjer  the  true  poet  of  love,  faithful  to  the  Selvaggia,  who  had  been  to  him,  in  some 
measure,  what  Beatrice  had  been  to  Dante,  but  had  transferred  his  devotion  to  another. 
Cynical  critics,  remembering  the  **  donna  gentile  "  of  l^\  N.  c  36,  the  Gentucca  oiPurg.  xxiv. 
37,  the  "  Montanina  "  of  the  letter  to  Moroello  Malaspina  (vol.  i.  p.  lix.),  might  ask  whether 
Dante  was  the  man  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  his  friend's  failings.  On  the  otner  hand*  how- 
ever, it  may  be  argued  that  a  man,  conscious  that  he  was  exposing  himself  to  a  retort,  would 
hardly  have  written  as  Dante  did,  and  so  far  the  Sonnet  takes  its  place  as  part  of  the  evidence 
for  the  defence.  Cino's  answer  {Rim.  Ant.  p.  340)  is  that  he  is  in  exile,  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  ni^h  unto  death.  He  has  not  forsaken  his  first  love,  but  he  is^  banished 
from  her,  and  finds  jojr  in  all  beauty  that  resembles  hers.  And  as  he  finds  that  likeness  in 
many  fair  ladies,  that  is  the  explanation  of  his  app.^rent  fickleness. 
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SONNET  XLI. 

QUIB  LOOUS  INGENIO? 
Poieh*  io  non  travo  M  meoo  ragumi 

SiNCB  I  have  none  who  will  with  me  converse 

Of  that  Lord  whom  we  serve,  hoth  you  and  I, 
Needs  must  I  with  the  strong  desire  comply, 

The  good  thoughts  that  stir  in  me  to  rehearse : 

Nought  else  doth  keep  me  in  this  mood  perverse  s 

Of  silence  that  I  feel  so  painfully, 
Save  that  my  lot  in  such  vile  place  doth  lie, 

That  Good  finds  none  to  shelter  it ;  yea,  worse, 

Love  finds  no  home  in  face  of  lady  fair. 

Nor  is  there  any  man  who  for  him  sighs,  10 

And  were  there  one,  "  fool "  would  they  call  him  there. 

Ah  !  Messer  Cino,  ill  our  changed  times  fare : 
To  our  great  loss,  and  to  our  poesy's. 
Since  goodness  such  a  scanty  crop  doth  hear. 


SONNET  XLI  I. 

RIVALS  OR  PARTNER& 
Due  donne  in  citna  ddla  mente  mia. 

Two  ladies  to  the  summit  of  my  mind 

Had  come  to  hold  discourse  concerning  love. 
In  virtue  clothed  and  kindness,  one  doth  move. 

Prudence  and  honour  follow  close  hehind. 

SONNET  XLI. 

This  also  is  addressed  to  Cino  da  Pistoia,  and  belongs  to  the  period  when  both  friends  were 
in  exile.  Dante  complains  that  where  he  is  he  finds  none  like-minded  with  himself.  None 
know  what  true  love  is.  This  was  the  explanation  of  the  poet's  lone  silence.  What  the  place 
was  which  he  found  so  evil  we  are  left  to  conjecture ;  probably  Verona  or  Ravenna.  The 
tone  reminds  us  of  Par.  xviL  5B-60.  Rossetti,  mane^  sua,  finds  a  political  meaning  in  the 
sonnet.  Dante  was  in  a  Guelph  city,  and  the  "  men  "  and  the  "  ladies  "  of  wh3m  he  speaks 
were  the  two  orders  of  those  who  were  initiated  in  the  Ghibelline  mysteries.  On  this  tneory 
"  Love  "  is,  of  course,  the  Emperor,  or,  more  probably,  the  ideal  Empire  (S/ir.  Anti-Pa^, 
p.  X56>. 

SONNET  XLIL 

Among  many  other  interpretations,  of  which  I  hardly  need  speak,  the  "  two  ladies"  have 
been  identified  literally  with  Beatrice  and  the  "  donna  gentile  "  ot  K.  N.  c.  36,  mystically  with 
the  Theology  and  Philosophy  whom  they  are  supposed  to  represent.    &>  interpreted,  the 

VOL.  II.  U 
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Beauty  the  other  hath  and  grace*  refined,  s 

And  a  fresh  honour  gentleness  doth  prove ; 

And  I,  by  grace  of  my  dear  Lord  above, 
Do  homage  to  their  sovereignty  combined. 
Beauty  and  virtue  both  the  soul  invite, 

And  question,  Can  a  heart,  in  loyalty  lo 

Of  perfect  love,  to  ladies  twain  be  plight  1 

The  fount  of  gentle  utterance  makes  reply, 
"  Yea,  Beauty  may  be  loved  for  her  delight, 
And  Virtue  likewise  for  her  workings  high." 


SONNET  XLIII. 

FAIB  BUT   CRUEL. 
NuBa  mi  parrA  mat  pii^  crudd  cotoL 

Nought  can  to  me  more  pitiless  appear 

Than  she,  to  serve  whom  I  my  life  have  lost, 
For  her  affection  is  as  lake  in  frost. 

And  mine  dwells  ever  in  Love's  furnace  clear. 

Of  this  fair  maid,  so  proud  and  so  severe,  s 

I  joy  to  see  the  beauty  she  doth  boast, 
And  so  with  love  of  my  great  pain  am  tost, 

No  other  pleasure  to  my  eye  comes  near. 

Sonnet  s«ems  intended  to  reconcile  the  Vita  Nuova  and  the  Cowvito,  I  question  the  inter* 
pretation  altogether,  and  find  the  key  to  the  problem  which  the  Sonnet  presents  in  Pui^. 
xxviii.  and  BaU,  ii.  and  iii.  The  "  lady  "  of  the  first  quatrain  is,  I  admit,  Beatrice  ;  but  in 
the  other  I  find  Matilda.  Here  also  there  is  the  Uggieidria^  the  "gaiety,"  the  ''sentlenest,** 
the  "  virtue,"  of  which  we  read  in  Ball.  iii.  And  with  it  there  is  joined  the  hiffh  and  noble 
activity  of  which  Matilda  u  the  admitted  symbol  ij*urg,  xxviii.  40.  n,\  So  understood,  the 
lines  throw  light,  if  I  mistake  not,  both  on  the  outward  and  inward  lite  of  Dante.  He  had 
loved  both  Beatrice  and  Matilda  Mrith  a  oure  and  ardent  love  in  his  earlv  youth  {V.  i\r.  c  8X 
He  loved  their  transfigured  memories  in  nis  manhood  and  his  ajj^.  He  loved  with  an  almost 
equal  love  the  active  and  contemplative  life,  which  the^  respectively  represented,  like 
another  Tacobt  he  could  love  both  L«ah  and  Rachel,  and,  m  his  case,  neither  would  be  jealous 
of  the  otner,  tmd  each,  as  in  Purg.  xxviii.-xxxiii.,^  would  do  her  part  in  leading  him  to  Lethe 
and  Eunoe,  to  the  oblivion  of  all  evil,  and  the  revival  of  all  good  memories,  as  the  condition 
of  his  attaining  to  completeness. 

SONNET  XLIII. 

Apparently  a  reproduction  in  verse  of  the  thought  of  Conv.  iii.  zx-15.  Wisdom,  as  in  the 
Assisi  fresco,  has  turned  her  severer  aspect  towards  her  worshipper.  The  "frosen  lake" 
reminds  us  of  H.  xxxiv.  aa-24  ;  the  "fire  of  love  "  of  the  well-known  hymn  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi ;  I.  9  refers  to  the  story  of  Clytie  (Met,  iv.  970),  who  loved  Apollo,  and  was  turned  into 
a  sunflower,  so  that  she  might  always  gaze  on  him.^  "  Vertitur  aa  solem  mutaiaqtu  ttrvat 
AfHorem.**  It  is  noticeable  that  this  and  the^  following  sonnet  are  addressed  in  the  Ambrosian 
MSS.  to  a  Giovanni  Quirino,  a  poet  of  Venice.  Poems  bearing  that  name  are  found  in  the 
MS.  from  which  thi«  Sonnet  is  taken  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan. 
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Not  she,  who  ever  turns  the  Sun  to  seOi 

And,  changed  herself,  a  love  unchanged  doth  keep,        10 

Had  ever,  as  I  have,  a  woe  so  deep ; 

Therefore,  since  never  can  thy  full  power  sweep 
O'er  this  fair  proud  one,  Love,  ere  life  shall  flee, 
For  pity's  sake,  come,  sigh  awhile  with  me. 


SONNET  XLIV. 

FAITH  AND   UNFAITH. 
Lo  re,  che  merta  i  iuoi  $ervi  a  rittoro, 

Thb  king,  who  doth  his  servants  recompense 
In  fidlest  measure,  heaped  and  running  o'er, 
Bids  me  my  rancorous  pride  indulge  no  more, 

And  to  the  highest  Council  look  from  hence : 

And  thinking  on  the  choir  of  citizens,  s 

"Who  in  the  heavenly  city  evermore 
Praise  their  Creator,  I,  a  creature,  soar. 

Eager  to  praise  yet  more  His  love  immense. 

For  if  the  future  prize  I  contemplate. 

To  which  God  calls  all  bom  of  Christian  race,  10 

Nought  else  can  in  my  wishes  find  a  place. 

But  much  I  mourn  for  thee,  dear  friend,  whose  face 

Turns  not  to  look  upon  that  future  state, 

Losing  sure  good  for  shows  that  hope  frustrate. 

SONNET  XLIV. 

The* 'dear  friend  "to  whom  the  Sonnet  is  addressed  is  the  Giovanni  Quirino  just  named 
{S.  43,  M.)  The  thoughts  and  language  alike  point  to  the  time  when  Dante  was  finishing  the 
Paradise,  In  the  Ambrosian  MS.  it  comes  as  an  answer  to  one  in  which  the  writer  congratu- 
lates Dante  on  the  work  he  had  accomplished  in  honour  of  God  and  of  the  Virgin,  but  speaks 
moumfally  of  himself,  as  beinK  without  hope,  either  for  this  world  or  the  life  to  come,  m  the 
tone  of  an  epicurean  who  lives  on,  though  Ufe  is  no  longer  for  him  worth  living.  Dante,  in 
his  reply,  speaks  in  far  different  tones.  He  has  laid  aside  the  bitterness  of  oast  years.  He 
gazes  on  the  heavenly  Consistory  (Par.  xxix.  67),  on  the  citizens  of  the  noly  city  {Par, 
xxxi.,  xxxii.)  He  finds  strength  and  comfort  in  the  hope  of  the  great  reward.  He  can  but 
moum  that  his  friend  is  not  a  sharer  in  that  hope. 
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BALLATA  XL 

THB  BBATIFIO  VISION. 

PmJU  $aziar  nonj^ono^i  oeeki  miei. 

SiNOB  still  I  fail  mine  eyes  to  satisfy, 
With  looking  on  my  lady's  face  so  fair, 

So  fixed  my  glances  there 
Shall  be,  that  bliss  shall  spring  from  seeing  her. 
E'en  as  an  angel  who  in  essence  pure  • 

Doth  still  on  high  endure, 
And  seeing  God,  in  fullest  bliss  hath  part : 

Thus  mortal,  and  no  more, 

Beholding  the  full  store 
Of  beauty  in  her  face  who  holds  my  heart,  lo 

I  too  of  blessedness  may  learn  the  art 
Such  is  her  virtue  that  it  spreads  and  flows. 

Though  what  it  is  none  knows, 
Save  him,  whose  yearnings  honour  true  confer. 


BALLATA  XI L 

SPBINGhTIDB  JOY. 
FrucaroBa  naveUa, 

Fresh  rose,  just  newly  bom, 
And  joy-inspiring  Spring, 
As  I  in  gladness  sing, 

BALLATA  XL 

The  evidence  of  authorship  is  not  certain,  the  poem  being  found  in  some  MSS.  ts 
written  by  Cino  of  Pistoia.  It  is.  however,  receivea  by  Fraticelli,  Krafft^  and  Witte.  The 
thought  seems  to  me  sufficiently  Dantesque.  The  bliss  of  the  saints  consists,  as  throughout 
the  ParadisOf  in  the  beatific  vision  of  God  :  so  the  lover  finds  his  joy  in  the  vision  of  the 
beloved  one.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  ask  who  was  present  to  the  poet's  thoughts,  Beatrice 
in  the  flesh,  or  as  transfigured  into  Divine  Wisdom  or  Philosophy,  or  some  tsixtmy  pargo/ttta. 
Probably  here,  as  else>^ere,  the  first  two  answers  would  ootJi  be  true,  melting  ioto  each 
other  like  dissolving  views. 

BALLATA  XII. 

We  are  once  more  in  a  region  of  coniecture.  ^  The  poem  has  been  ascribed  to  Enso,  king 
of  Sardinia,  son  of  Frederick  IL,  ana  to  Guido  Cavalcanti;  to  the  latter  chiefly  on  the 
strength  of  the  fact  that  the  "prifpiavtra"  (=  spring)  in  1.  a  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
mistress  of  his  affections,  who  was  known  by  that  name  {V,  N.  c,  24,).    In  tone  and  fonn  the 
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Through  tadadow  imd  by  stream, 

How  high  I  you  esteem  s 

I  tell  each  green  plantation. 

Yes,  your  high  praise  shall  flow, 

In  joy  renewed  by  all, 

The  great  ones  and  the  small, 

Whatever  path  they  go ;  10 

And  birds  shall  trill  their  call 

Each  in  the  tongue  they  know, 

In  eve  or  morning's  glow, 

On  the  green  shrubs  and  tall : 

And  all  the  world  shall  sing  u 

(As  is  indeed  most  meet), 

Since  cometh  spring-tide  sweet, 

Your  high  praise  and  glory, 

Telling  out  your  story. 

Your  angel-like  creation.  ao 

Angelic  beauty  shining 

In  thee,  Lady,  showeth. 

Heaven !  what  joy  he  knoweth 

Who  for  thee  was  pining ! 

Thy  face,  where  true  joy  gloweth,  » 

Since  far  behind  it  leaveth 

All  that  use  perceiveth, 

StiU  in  wonder  groweth. 

Goddess-like  'mong  women. 

As  thou  art,  thou  seemest,  90 

With  such  beauty  gleamest, 

That  'tis  past  my  telling, 

Past  Nature's  power,  excelling 

E'en  all  imagination. 

poem  approximates  more  closely  to  the  love-poems  of  Provencal  literature  than  any  of  the 
poems  recognised  without  dispute  as  Dante's.  On  ^oy  assumption,  I  find  it  hard  to  connect 
It  with  any  definite  fact  in  Dante's  life,  and  am  mclined  to  look  on  it,  assuming  that  he 
wrote  it,  as  beine^  like  the  three  SestiruUf  one  of  the  metrical  experiments  by  which  he 
sought  to  perfect  ms  mastery  over  all  forms  of  versification  (voL  L  p.  Ixxviii.) 

U  The  use  of  the  word  laiinc  in  the  original  for  the  eong  of  birds  may  be  noted  as  specially 
characteristic  of  the  early  Italian  and  Provencal  poets,  notably  of  Dante's  fiavourite,  Amauld 
Daniel  (Witte).    In  Par,  iiu  63  it  is  used  for  ^'  clear  speech  "  generally. 
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Yes,  beyond  man's  nature, 
Thy  most  beauteous  presence, 
God  has  made  as  essence 
Of  each  fairest  creature ; 
On  me  may  that  grace  shine, 
Kor  far  from  me  abide 
The  will  of  God  benign  I 
And  if  it  seem  too  daring 
That  I  to  love  am  driven. 
Well  may  I  yet  be  shriven ; 
For  love  my  soul  assaileth. 
With  whom  nor  strength  availeth 
Nor  Season's  moderation. 


SONNET  XLV. 

WHAT  IS  LOVE? 
MdUi^  volendo  dir  ehe  font  Amort. 

Many  who  fain  would  tell  what  Love  may  be 

Have  spoken  words  enough,  yet  failed  they  still 
To  say  of  him  what  half  the  truth  should  fill. 

Or  note  of  his  high  greatness  the  degree : 

And  one  there  was  who  in  it  heat  did  see  s 

Of  soul,  through  which  the  thoughts  of  fancy  thrill ; 
And  others  said  that  'twas  desire  of  will. 

Bom  of  the  heart  in  joyous  ecstasy. 

SONNET  XLV. 

FraticcUi  places  this  SonHei  among  the  doubtful  poems ;  Wittc  accepts  it ;  Krafft  leaves 
ly-^Jr*?  ^^^  question.  The  question  mooted  in  it  is  discussed  with  some  fulness  in  the 
K.  iv.  ^c.  ao},  where  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  that  Love  is  not  in  itself  a  substance,  hot 
the  accident  of  a  substance.  Line  5  seems  to  refer  to  a  Sonnet  by  Jacopo  da  Lentino,  the 
Notary  KAPurg.  xxiv.  56  {Jtim.  Ant,  p.  3x8)—  ^  ^      tr-  1 

"  Amore  un  desio^  eke  vien  dal  c^rt 
Per  r  abbondoHMa  del  gran  ^iacimento" 

"  Love  is  desire,  which  springeth  from  the  heart 
Through  great  abundance  of  exceeding  joy." 
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But  I  affirm  Love  hath  no  substance  true, 

Nor  is  corporeal  thing  with  shape  imprest,  10 

Bather  is  it  a  passion,  strong  to  woo. 

Delight  in  beauty,  gift  by  Nature  blest^ 
So  that  the  heart  nought  other  doth  pursue, 

And  this  suffices,  while  in  joy  we  rest 


SONNET  XLVL 

SPRING  AFTER  WINTER. 
Ora  eke*l  mondo  s'  adoma  e  n  ve^ 

Now  that  the  world  hath  donned  her  bright  array 

Of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  smiles  clothe  every  field, 
And  cold  and  cloud  to  skies  of  brightness  yield, 

And  living  creatures  all  are  glad  and  gay : 

And  each  one  seems  to  own  Love's  gentle  sway,  6 

And  small  birds,  singing  from  their  throats  unsealed, 
Leave  off  the  cries  where  tones  of  wailing  pealed, 

And  pour  on  hills  and  vales  and  woods  their  lay : 

Now  that  the  season,  sweet,  and  glad,  and  clear, 

Of  spring  doth  come  in  its  own  verdure  clad,  10 

My  hope  revives,  and  I  once  more  am  glad. 
As  one  who  life  and  praise  hath  ever  had 

From  that  dear  Lord,  above  all  others  dear, 

Who  gives  to  me,  his  slave,  no  grudging  cheer. 

SONNET  XLVI. 

Th«  discovery  of  the  Stmnet  is  due  to  Witte,  who  disinterred  it  from  the  Ambrosian  MS. 
FraticelU  thinks  its  authorship  doubtful.  It  seems  intended  to  be  a  complement  to  Gang. 
xL.  rrpresentins  the  revival  of  the  lover's  hope  under  the  sweet  influences  of  spring  as  that 
dia  the  sarvivalof  his  passion  under  the  benumbinz  frosts  of  winter.  The  last  words  of  the 
Canzone  seem  to  promise  such  a  complement.  In  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  it  is  open  to  us  to 
find  both  a  literal  and  an  allegorical  meaning.  The  poet's  passion  may  be  that  for  Beatrice, 
or  the  ihnnagtniUtf  or  Philosophy. 
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SONNET  XLVII. 

GOLD  TRIBD   IN   THB  FIRE. 
Per  viUania  di  villana  penona. 

Through  baseness  uttered  by  the  base  in  mind, 

Or  through  the  whisper  of  the  vile  and  rude, 

It  is  not  meet  that  lady  wise  and  good, 
Around  whose  brows  the  wreaths  of  praise  are  twined, 
Should  grieve,  or  deem  that  fair  fame  twice  refined,  6 

Which  is  throughout  with  clearest  light  imbued. 

Can  thus  be  lost ;  by  her  'tis  understood 
That  truth  'gainst  her  no  cause  of  fault  can  find. 
As  is  the  rose  among  the  brambles  seen, 

Or  in  the  fiery  furnace  purest  gold,  10 

So  thee,  where'er  thou  art,  may  men  behold. 

Let  then  the  fools  prate  on  with  tongue  o'erbold, 
For  well  'tis  known,  thou  greater  praise  dost  glean 
Than  if  such  wretches'  speech  had  fairer  been. 


SONNET  XLVIII. 

AD  MISERIOORDIAM. 
Poiehi,  sguardando,  il  corferitte  in  tanto, 

SiNOB  with  thy  glance  thou  so  hast  pierced  my  heart 
With  sharpest  stroke,  that  it  is  nigh  to  bleed. 
For  pity's  sake  some  slight  respite  concede, 

That  my  sad  spirit  may  not  all  depart : 

SONNET  XLVII. 

This,  like  the  preceding  Scnnrt,  was  published  by  Witte  from  the  Ambrosian  MS. ;  is 
nccept<Kl  by  him ;  rejectedl)y  KrafTt ;  placed  by  Fraticelli  amons  the  doabtful  poems.    To  me 


occasion  to  the  gossip  of  the  scandalmongers  (K.  N.  c.  za).  In  substance  it  is  an  application 
of  the  converse  of  tne  '  /au^ari  a  laudato  maxim.  It  reminds  us  of  the  **  lascia  dir  U 
i^tHti"  oX  Purg,  V.  13,  and  of 

"  To  be  dispraised  of  some  is  no  small  praise.'* 

SONNET  XLVIII. 

What  has  been  said  of  SotmeU  xlvi.,  xlvii.,  applies  to  this  Sonnri  also,  save  that  Kraflft 
admits  its  genuineness.    Lines  5-7  present  a  parallel  with  CtMM.  vi.  x-3.    In  the  Italian  the 
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Dost  thou  not  see  mine  eyes  with  weeping  smart,  s 

StUl  grieving  so  for  sorrows  that  exceed, 

Which  still  my  footsteps  to  death's  confines  lead, 
That  I  no  refuge  find  in  any  part  ? 
Behold  and  see,  0  Lady !  if  I  mourn, 

And  if  my  voice  hath  passed  to  thinnest  tone,  10 

While  still  to  thee  love's  suppliant  sighs  are  borne, 

And  if  it  please  thee,  Lady  dear,  mine  own. 
That  this  my  heart  with  sorrow  should  be  worn, 

Yet  still  am  I  thy  humblest  servant  known. 


SONNET  XLIX. 

STRENGTH  IN  WEAKNESS. 
ToglieU  via  It  vostre  porte  omai. 

"  Throw  open  wide  your  gates  in  all  men's  sight, 
And  she  shall  enter  who  doth  others  raise, 
For  she  is  one  in  whom  dwells  lasting  praise, 

And  full  of  courage  is,  and  great  in  might." 

"  Ah  me  !  Alas  !  "—"What  means  this  doleful  plight  1"—     • 
"  I  tremble  so,  that  no  strength  with  me  stays." 
"Take  heart,  for  I  will  be  to  thee  always 

A  help  and  life,  as  thou  shalt  tell  aright." 

"  Nay,  I  feel  all  my  strength  as  bound  in  thrall 

Of  secret  virtue  that  with  her  she  brings,  10 

And  I  see  Love  who  threatens  fearful  things." 
"  Turn  thee  to  me,  for  in  me  joy  upsprings ; 

And  let  the  strokes  behind  thee  only  fall ; 

Nor  fear ;  soon  will  they  vanish,  one  and  all." 

verbs  in  11.  x  and  9  are  in  the  plural,  those  in  11.  3  and  5  in  the  singular,  the  former  being 
addressed  to  the  lady  of  the  poet's  love,  the  latter  to  God. 

SONNET  XLIX. 

Foond^  in  .the  Ambrosian  and  one  other  MS.  as  Dante's ;  accepted  by  Witte  ;^  doubted  by 
Fraticelli.  There  are  apparently  three  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue.  Love  bids  the  poet 
open  the  gates  of  bis  soiu,  that  the  ladjr  whom  he  loves  mav  enter.  He^  however,  shrinks 
once  and  again  in  the  consciousness  of  his^  weakness  (comp.  k*.  JV.  c  3),  till  the  beloved  one 
herself  interposes,  as  in  1.  xa.  to  reassure  him.  Here  once  more  letter  and  allegory  probably 
interpenetrate.    The  beloved  one  may  be  Beatrice  or  Philosophy. 
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CANZONE  XXL 

IN  HBHOBIAH. 
Potcia  eh*  i*  ho  perduta  ogni  tperama, 

SiNOE  every  hope  of  mine  hath  from  me  gone, 
Thy  face  again,  my  Lady  fair,  to  see. 

Nought  is  there,  nor  can  be, 
To  comfort  me  in  this  my  bitterness. 

To  look  on  thee  again  hope  have  I  none,  • 

For  Fate  hath  stopped  the  way  that  leads  to  thee, 

By  which,  perchance,  for  me 
Had  been  return  to  thy  high  nobleness. 
Therefore  my  heart  abides  in  such  distress, 
That  I  consume  myself  in  sighs  and  tears,  m 

Waiting  the  many  years 
I  bide,  and  yet  my  life  Death  quenches  not. 
What  shall  I  do  ?    Love  still  on  me  doth  press. 
And  failing  hope  on  every  side  appears. 

No  vesture  safety  bears,  u 

Or  succour,  all  brings  torment  as  my  lot, 
Save  only  that  I  call  on  Death  to  slay, 
And  every  life-pulse  loudly  calls  alway. 

CANZONE  XXI. 

*  The  Judgments  of  Dante  experts  are  divided  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  Cannoiu.  WItte 
{Lyr.  Gtd.t  p.  159)  receives  it  on  the  strength  of  its  having  been  published,  as  Dante's,  in  the 
Venice  edition  of  15x81  and  of  its  appearing  in  one  or  two  MSS.  with  his  name  attached  to  it 
He  is  followed  by  Fauriel  {Dante,  1.  p.  233)  and  Blanc.  To  them  the  style  seems  sufficiently 
on  Dante's  level,  and  the  facts  which  the  poem  implies  to  fit  in  with  the  records  of  Dante's 
life.  Fraticelli,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  it  (O.  M,  L  pp.  298-305)  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
wanting  in  many  printed  editions  of  the  Canzonieri^  and  in  the  greater  number  of  the  MSS. 
of  Dante's  minor  poems ;  that  the  style  is  too  weak  and  diffuse  to  be  recognised  as  his,  and 
that  the  facts  do  not  fit  in  with  what  is  known  of  Dante's  later  years  after  the  death  of  Henry 
VII.  Krafft  (Z^n  Gtd.  pp.  460-464)  and  Trivulzio  (quoted  in  Frat.  O,  M,  L  p.  304)  agree 
with  him  in  this  jud^ent.  ^  Tlie  last-named  critic  is  disposed  to  assign  it  to  Dante's  friend, 
Cino  da  Pistoia ;  Fraticelli  to  a  friend  of  Petrarch's,  Senuccio  Benuccio,  who  appears  as 
the  author  in  some  MSS.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  positively  in  such  a  case,  but  I  bdine,  on 
the  whole,  with  Witte,  to  accept  the  Canxone  as  authentic,  and  have  therefore  included  it  in 
py  translation.  It  has,  at  any  rate,  the  interest  of  being  the  expression  of  a  sorrow  which, 
if  not  Dante's  own,  was,  at  least,  that  of  one  like-minded  with  himself,  springing  from  the 
event  which  overthrew  his  hopes  for  himself  and  for  the  city  wluch  he  loved  wiui  a  passionate 
enthusiasm.  "The  notes  which  follow  will  naturally  deal  with  the  internal  evidence  mi  the 
strength  of  which  the  poem  has  been  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  critics  I  have  named. 

S  The  "  Lady  fair,"  is  identified  by  Witte  with  Florence.  Fraticelli  asserts  that  this  is 
not  after  Dante's  manner,  but  the  opening  lines  of  Ca$ts.  xx.  present  a  sufficient  parallel 
The  whole  passage  reminds  us  of  the  first  stanza  of  Canx.  rii.,  though  there,  of  course,  he 
speaks  of  the  personal  Beatrice. 

S  The  thought  implied  is  that  the  success  of  Henry  VII/s  enterprise  might  have  opened 
the  way  to  an  honourable  return  to  Florence,  which  on  its  failure  was  closni  to  him,  except 
on  conditions  which,  as  in  Ep.  x.,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accept.    Comp.  voL  i.  p.  cxiz. 
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That  hope  of  mine,  which  whilome  led  me  far 

From  thy  fair  charms,  which  charm  me  more  and  more^       so 

I  now  as  false  deplore, 
Made  false  hy  Death,  of  every  good  the  foe ; 
For  Love,  through  whom  thy  hands  triumphant  are, 
Had  promised  strength  and  peace  on  me  to  pour. 

Through  wise  and  truthful  lore  » 

He  my  soul  strengthened,  poor  and  full  of  woe. 
And  led  me  labours  sweet,  though  hard,  to  know : 
He  made  me  part  from  thee  for  honour^s  sake. 

Wishful  for  thee  to  take. 
My  way,  to  win  more  fame  and  high  estate.  so 

My  lord  I  followed :  should  one  say  me  **  No  " 
When  I  proclaim  him  noblest  lord  on  earth, 

That  "  No  "  in  lies  hath  birth ; 
For  never  was  there  one  so  good  and  great, 
Wise,  temperate,  brave,  and  largely  liberal,  » 

More  just  limn  doih  to  lot  of  mortals  fall. 

This  lord,  by  God's  own  justice  fashioned. 
For  virtue,  of  all  men  that  are,  elect, 

Used  with  supreme  effect 
His  power,  far  more  than  any  erst  had  done.  40 

By  neither  pride  nor  avarice  was  he  led. 
Nor  fortune  ill  in  him  revealed  defect ; 

For  still  one  might  detect 
The  strength  which,  dauntless,  bade  his  foes  come  on. 
Wherefore  by  right  and  good  choice  was  I  won  m 

17  We  are  again  reminded  of  Cans,  m  (IL  z6-ao). 

1>  The  poet's  hope  in  Henrv  of  Luxemburg  had  led  him  to  reiect  all  other  means  of 
returning  to  Florence.  The  subject-matter  of  the  poem  led  him  to  dfwell  on  that  hope  as  the 
reason  of  his  absence,  rather  than  on  the  fact  that  the  city  had  banished  him.  That  hope  the 
Emperor's  death  had  frustrated,  yet  he^  could  not  regret  that  he  had  followed  one  who  was 
so  worthy  of  all  honour.  Line  aa  reminds  us  of  ^o?/.  ii.  x.  and  the  estimate  of  Henry's 
chancier  (rf*  Par.  xxx.  136^  and  ■£[//.  v.  2,  viL  2.    Comp.  vol.  i.  pp.  ci.-ciii. 

^  Witte  quotes  a  parallel  from  an  unpublished  canzone  ascribed  in  some  MSS.  to  Dante— 

"  Ou4st0  magnificeHUy  vrr,  giocondo^ 
magna$n9no^  affabilty gentile**  .  .  . 

n  The  words  find  a  striking  parallel  in  Ep.  v.  z-5.  Henry  was,  in  Dante's  thoughts, 
the  divinely  chosen  ruler  who  realised  the  ideal  of  the  De  Mon, 

41-^  Comp.  the  picture  of  the  ideal  deliverer  in  H.  i.  103.  Witte  quotes  another  parallel 
from  the  canzone  thus  named^ 

**Alla  impresa  mant/esia  ilvero 
Anc^m  chegU  'I  contratii  la  ventura. 
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»  •  • 

In  retinue  of  lord  so  dear  to  stay ; 

And  if  such  went  astray 
Who  strove  against  his  might  with  all  their  power, 
I  might  not  with  their  hosts  of  falsehood  run. 
I  went  with  him,  and  shunned  his  foes  alway,  ^ 

Nor  should  we  pine  away, 
Though  Death  hath  turned  the  sweet  cup  into  sour ; 
For  man  should  still  do  good  because  'tis  good, 
Nor  can  he  fail  who  doeth  what  he  should. 

Some  are  there  who  but  use  for  wealth  and  praise  » 

The  goods  which  they  to  Nature's  bounty  owe ; 

Whence  little  heed,  I  trow. 
They  take  how  they  their  life  may  rightly  lead. 
The  honour  others  give  no  worth  displays ; 
But  honour  which  a  man  in  act  doth  show,  « 

As  righteous  uses  grow, 
That  is  his  very  own,  and  praised  his  deed. 
How  were  such  glory  then  as  nought  decreed 
When  Death  a  lord  so  loved  and  honoured  slew  f 

No  true  soul  takes  that  view,  « 

Nor  healthy  thought,  nor  soul  with  vision  clear. 
0  saintly  soul,  raised  to  thy  heavenly  meed. 
Subject  and  foe  alike  thy  loss  might  rue. 

Did  but  this  world  pursue 
Its  course  as  ruled  by  men  who  good  revere, —  n 

Rue  his  own  guilt,  who  from  thee  failed  and  fell, — 
£ue  his  own  life,  who  loved  and  followed  welL 

I  wail  my  life,  for  thou,  my  lord,  art  dead ; 
More  than  I  love  myself  did  I  love  thee. 

In  whom  was  hope  for  me,  75 

Of  home-return,  where  I  should  be  content. 
And  now,  with  all  that  hope  of  comfort  fled. 
More  than  all  else,  my  life  goes  heavily. 

Death,  stem  and  harsh  to  see, 

*7  Comp.  E/.  V.  4,  in  which  Dante  reproaches  the  Italian  princes  for  resisting  the  otdinanco 
of  God  in  rejecting  Henry's  sovereignty. 

M.63  Almost  a  replica  of  Cam,  xvi.  ax-40,  on  true  nobility. 
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How  hast  thou  ta'en  from  me  the  sweet  intent,  w 

Once  more  to  see  the  fairest  pleasures  blent, 
That  e'er  the  power  of  Nature  brought  to  birth 

In  lady  of  groat  worth, 
Whose  beauty  is  so  f uU  of  holiest  grace ! 
This  thou  hast  taken  from  me,  and  assigned  ss 

Such  sorrow  as  men  never  know  on  earth ; 

For  now,  in  life-long  dearth, 
I  have  no  hope  to  see  the  much-loved  face  ; 
For  he  is  dead,  and  I  am  far  off  still. 
And  therefore  hopeless  sorrow  works  its  will.  » 

My  song,  thou  joumeyest  into  Tuscan  land. 
To  that  great  joy  above  all  others  dear ; 

End  then  thy  journey  there. 
Telling  in  words  of  woe  my  sad  estate. 

But,  ere  thou  pass  from  Lunigiana's  strand,  os 

To  Marquis  Franceschino  draw  thou  near. 

And,  with  thy  sweet  speech  clear. 
Tell  him  some  hope  in  him  with -me  doth  wait ; 
And  since  my  distance  from  him  sore  doth  grieve. 
Pray  him  that  I  his  answer  may  receive,  loo 

MJB  The  critics  who  reject  Dante's  authorship  lay  stress  oh  the  inconsistency  between  this 
language  and  the  bitterness  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  Florentfncs  in  £/.  vi.  ind  generally 
throughout  the  Comtnedia;  and  Trivulzio  assumes,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Canaoiu  was 
written  fay  Ono  de  Pistoia,  that  the  ladv  who  is  thus  praised  was  oile  of  flesh  and  blood, 
Selvaggia,  or  another,  whom  the  poet  had  hoped  to  see  on  returning^  to  his  native  city.  I 
own  that  I  do  not  see  the  alleged  mcompatibility.  Dante's  burnihg  ihdien;«tion  against  the 
cituteoa  of  Florence  mi^ht  well  co-exist,  as  Pitr.  xxv.  r-9,  shows  th.it  it  did,  with  a  passionate 
affection  for  the  city  othis  birth,  with  an  equallv  passionate  eagerness  to  ^nd  his  days  there, 
if  that  were  possible,  a»it  had  once  seemed  possible,  consistently  Mrith  his  self-respect. 

M  The  tnvoi  of  the  Canzone  has  furnished  arguments  for  the  adverse  critics.  If  it  had  to 
pass  through  the  Lunigiana  on  its  way  to  Tuscany,  it  must,  they  urge,  have  been  sent  from 
France  or  Provence,  or  at  least  Liguria  or  Lombardy,  and  we  have  no  record  of  Dante's 

fresence  in  any  of  those  regions  till  we  find  him  in  13 17  with  Can  Grande  at  Verona.  It  is, 
think,  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection  to  say,  that  the  very  incompleteness  of  our 
knowledge  of  I>ante's  wanderings  after  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  admits  the  possibility  of  a 
visit  to  Verona  or. to  Brescia,  where  Mqroello  Malaspina  had  been  appointed  by  Henry  as 
Imoerial  vicar.  Dante,  as  Purg.  viii.  121-132  shows,  was  largely  indebted  to  the  friendship 
and  hospitality  of  the  whol6  family,  and  the  Franceschino  who  is  here  named  was  named 
with  him  as  procurator  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Sarzana  (1306),  between  the 
Malaspina  family  and  the  Bishop  of  Luni.  Comp.  vol.  i.  p  Ixxxv.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
was  no  like  connexion  between  that  family  and  either  of  the  two  other  poets  to  whom  the 
CanMOHi  has  been  ooQJecturally  ascribed. 
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DANTE'S  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

L    CBEDO. 

Full  oft  have  I  of  Love  writ  many  rhymes, 
As  sweet  and  fair  and  pleasant  as  I  might, 
And  much  have  sought  to  polish  them  hetimes ; 

But  now  my  every  wish  is  altered  quite, 

Because  I  know  that  I  have  spent  in  vain  > 

My  labours,  and  scant  wage  may  claim  of  right. 

From  that  false  Love  I  now  my  hand  restrain ; 
The  pen  that  wrote  of  him  aside  being  laid. 
And,  as  a  Christian,  speak  of  God  full  plain. 

L  In  God  the  Father  I  believe,  Who  made  » 

All  things  that  are,  from  Whom  all  good  doth  flow 
That  is  through  all  their  varied  forms  displayed. 

II.  Through  heaven  and  earth  His  grace  still  worketh  so. 
And  out  of  nothing  He  created  all. 
Perfect,  serene,  and  bright  with  beauty's  glow.  » 

It  is  not  without  a  certain  measure  of  hesitation  that  I  have  decided  on  translating  and 
publishing  the  series  of  didactic  poems  that  follow.  I  must  own  that  I  do  not  find  in  them 
the  traces  of  the  master's  hand.  The  narrative  which  introduces  them  is  suspicjously  defec* 
tive  as  to  date  and  place.  It  comes  to  us  through  an  smonymous  MS.  (loxx  in  the  Bibl. 
Riccardiana  of  Florence) ;  is  not  mentioned  by  Boccaccio,  or  any  of  the  earlier  commen* 
tators  on  the  Comnudia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  received  by  Fraticelli,  Witte,  and  Kra£ft, 
and  included  by  the  two  latter  in  their  translations  df  Dante's  Minor  Poems.  The  tradition 
connected  with  it  has  a  certain  biographical  interest  Hie  poems  themselves  represent  fairly 
enough  the  current  theology  and  ethics  of  the  Latin  Church  of  the  Z3th  and  X4th  centuries, 
and  thus  serve  to  throw  light  on  Dante's  teaching.  And  so  the  scale  was  turned  in  &vour  <k 
translating,  and  the  reader  can  exercise  his  own  judgment.  I  bqgin  with  epitomising  the 
tradition  to  which  I  have  referred. 

After  the  Comnudia  was  published,  it  was  studied  by  many  theologians^  among  others  bj 
those  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  They  read  in  Par.  xi.  xax-x^p  the  lamentations  of  St.  Francis 
over  the  degeneracy  of  his  Order,  and  the  poet's  own  wordfs  as  to  that  degeneracy.  They 
were  irritated,  and  set  to  work  to  see  if  they  could  find  materials  in  his  book  for  accusing  him 
of  heresy.  He  was  brought  before  the  Inquisitor  on  that  charge.  He  asked  for  a  short 
respite  to  prepare  his  defence.  It  was  then  past  vespers  (6  p.m.)  Bv  9  a.m.  next  day  he 
appeared  with  his  Profession  of  Faith,  written  during  the  night,  in  tne  same  metre  as  the 
Commtdia.  As  soon  as  the  Inquisitor  had  read  it,  with  twelve  masters  in  theolopr  as  his 
assessors,  who  were  unable  to  find  heresy  in  it,  he  pronounced  a  sentence  of  acquittal  and 
dismissed  the  accusers  with  a  reprimand. 

I  own  that  the  storv  reminds  me  overmuch  of  Defoe's  Introduction  to  Drelincourt  on  Deaths 
and  I  »ee  in  it  something  like  a  pious  fraud,  the  object  of  which  was  to  gain  the  sanction  of 
J  *7*?J.  "■?**  ^^^  *"  edifying  manual  of  faith  and  devotion.  The  Dittamondo  of  Fazio 
degh  Uberti  shows  that  the  form  of  the  teraa  rima  soon  attracted  many  imitators,  and  I  take 
the  writer  of  these  poems  to  have  been  one  of  them.  Possibly  also— tor  the  motives  of  the 
wntere  ofa^typka  are  often  manifold— he  may  have  thought  he  was  doing  something  to  vindi* 
^'*;ur  *  **"^  ^*""®  ^^  Dante  asainst  the  charge  of  heresy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
De  MonarchiA  had  been  condemned  and  burnt  as  heretical  by  the  Cardinal  del  Poggetto, 
^  w- u*  authority  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  after  Dante's  deaih  (Bocc.  V,  D.  p.  259,  ed.  1733). 

With  regard  to  the  paraphrase  of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms  in  Uma  rima,  which  arc 
commonly  printed  with  the  Profession  of  Faith,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  even  less  reason 
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m.  Both  things  that  nnder  sight,  touch,  hearing,  fall, 
Were  fashioned  by  His  goodness  infinite, 
And  those  which  we  things  intellectual  call. 
IV.  And  I  believe  the  Son  did  flesh  unite, 

Man's  flesh  and  life,  in  womb  of  Virgin  blest,  so 

Who  helps  us  with  her  prayers  by  day  and  night : 

And  that  the  Godhead's  glory  thus  did  rest 
On  Christ,  in  all  His  sinless  holiness, 
As  holy  Church  doth  in  her  praise  attest. 
V.  Him  thus  we  perfect  God  and  man  confess,  25 

The  only  Son  of  God,  eternally 
Begotten,  God  of  God,  whose  Name  we  bless : 
VI.  Begotten,  not  created,  God  most  High, 

Like  to  the  Father,  with  the  Father  One, 
And  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  mysteriously  so 

viL  Incarnate,  Who  that  He  might  all  atone. 
Upon  the  holy  Cross  was  crucified. 
Not  for  His  fault,  but  of  free  grace  alone. 

Then  did  He  pass  to  that  pit  deep  and  wide 

Of  darkness  that  He  might  the  souls  set  free  » 

Of  the  old  fathers  that  did  there  abide, 

With  watching  hearts,  till  God  and  man  should  be 
United,  and  throw  wide  their  prison  door, 
And  by  His  passion  give  them  liberty. 

Certain  it  is  that  who  holds  this  true  lore  40 

Complete,  and  with  unswerving  fealty. 
Is  through  that  Passion  saved  for  evermore. 

points  of  contact  a  translation  of  a  translation  of  yet  another  translation  has  but  little  chance 
of  being  more  than  a  weak  dilution  of  the  original. 

The  reader  will  hardly,  I  think,  be  surprised  that,  with  this  view  of  the  characters  of  the 
poems,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  minimise  my  work  as  a  commentator.  I  have  not  thought 
It  necessary  to  give  scriptural  proofs  of  the  doctrines  asserted  in  the  Crtdo^  or  to  point  out 
how  the  fstMdo  (I  can  scarcely  say  the  tUutero)  Dante,  by  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Church's  Creeds,  avoids  the  errors  of  Ebion  and  Cerinthus,  of  Arius  and  Sabellitis,  of 
Nestorius  and  Eut]^ches.  The  writer  apparently  knows  nothing  of  the  Cemmedia,  and  yet 
the  tradition  which  introduces  the  Paraphrase  makes  that  the  starting-point  of  the  charge  of 
heresy.  Would  it  not  have  been  enough,  one  asks,  to  refer  to  the  poet  s  examination  by  the 
three  great  Apostles  in  Paradise  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  vindicate  its  orthodoxy?  And 
further,  the  writer  thinks  of  the  Dante  whom  he  personates  onlv  as  the  author  of  the  poems 
of  the  Vita  Nuova^  and  those  pNoems  simply  amatoiy.  The  allegorical  si^ificance  of  the 
"  donna  gentiU  "  as  one  with  Philosophy,  of  the  idealised  Beatrice  as  one  with  Theology,  is 
clearly  unknown  to  him  even  by  report.  He  puts  into  Dante's  lips  a  confession  like  that 
which  we  find  in  Chaucer's  Ptrsone's  TaUt  that  also  being  probably  the  pious  fraud  of  a 
personated  authorship. 

17  Comp.  the  inference  of  H.  iii.  x-9  as  deduced  from  the  received  dogmas  of  the  Church. 
If  Hell  be  part  of  God's  creation,  it  must  owe  its  origin  to  Supreme  Goodnesi  as  well  as  to 
Supreme  Power. 

W  We  note  the  mediseval  views  of  the  Descent  into  Hades  as  seen  in  H.  iv.  53-60. 
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And  him  who  doubteth  this,  or  doth  deny, 
As  heretic  we  blame,  his  own  worst  foe, 
Losing  his  soul  that  doth  not  this  descry.  ^ 

Yiii.  From  the  Cross  taken,  in  the  grave  laid  low, 

On  the  third  day,  with  body  and  with  soul. 
He  rose  again,  as  we  believe  and  know. 
IX  And  with  the  self-same  flesh,  complete  and  whole, 

He  took  from  her,  the  Virgin  Mother  blest,  » 

He  soared  on  high  beyond  the  starry  pole ; 
X.  And  sits,  and  shares  the  Eternal  Father's  rest. 

Till  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead, 
And  recompense  them  both  with  interest. 

Wherefore  let  each  man's  work  of  good  be  sped,  s 

And  for  good  deeds  let  him  hope  Paradise, 
Where  God's  grace  shall  on  us  His  heirs  be  shed. 

And  he  who  sunk  in  sin  and  vices  lies, 

Let  him  expect  in  Hell  all  grief  and  pain. 

Sharing  with  demons  their  dread  miseries.  « 

And  of  these  woes  no  respite  may  he  gain. 
For  they  unchanging  last  for  evermore, 
And  cries  of  anguish  pour  their  ceaseless  strain. 
XI.  From  such  a  doom  may  He  whom  we  adore, 

The  Holy  Spirit,  save  poor  souls  undone,  as 

Third  Person,  where  is  neither  less  nor  more. 

For  as  the  Father  is,  auch  is  the  Son, 
And  such  the  Holy  Spirit  equally, 
One  God,  and  of  three  Holies,  Holy  One. 

Such  is  in  truth  the  Blessed  Trinity,  to 

That  Son  and  Father,  equally  divine, 
Are  with  the  Spirit  One  mysteriously  ; 

From  this  desire  and  love,  as  both  combine. 
Proceeding,  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
Not  made  nor  yet  begotten — this  Creed's  mine.  75 

xiL  He  from  that  Love  and  Purpose  high  alone, 

Of  Son  and  Father  doth  proceed'  and  reign, 
Nor  this  nor  that  as  single  source  doth  own. 

Who  so  attempts  more  subtly  to  explain 

fB  The  Paraphrase  of  the  Creeds,  like  the  Creeds  themselves,  ignores  the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  Commsdia. 
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What  the  full  Being  of  onr  Ood  may  be,  m 

Wastes  all  his  labour,  and  his  toil  is  vain. 
xiii.  Alone  let  it  suffice  that  firmly  we 

Believe  in  that  which  Holy  Church  doth  teach, 
Who  thereof  giveth  us  the  true  decree 


8ACRAMBNTA. 

I.  Baptism,  I  do  believe,  adometh  each  n 

With  grace  divine  and  makes  him  wholly  clean 
Of  sin,  and  doth  to  every  virtue  reach : 

The  fruit  of  water  and  the  word  is  here, 
.  Nor  more  than  once  is  it  to  any  given, 
Though  he  from  deadly  sin  return  in  fear.  m 

And  failing  this,  all  hope  from  each  is  riven 
Of  passing  onward  to  the  life  eteme. 
Although  he  own  all  virtues  under  Heaven. 

Light  of  that  lamp  that  doth  so  brightly  bum, 

From  the  blest  Spirit  oft  in  us  doth  show,  » 

And  all  our  wishes  in  the  right  way  turn, 

For  keen  desire  for  Baptism  bumeth  so 
In  us,  that  for  his  right  volition  still, 
Ko  less  than  deed,  the  righteous  man  we  know, 
n.  And  to  cleanse  us  from  our  unrighteous  will,  100 

And  from  the  sins  that  from  God  separate, 
We  Penance  have  for  wholesome  chastening  still ; 
IIL  Nor  by  our  power,  nor  skill,  however  great. 

Can  we  return  to  win  God's  bounteous  grace. 

Unless  Confession  comes  to  renovate.  los 

This  first  involves  contrition  to  efiEace 

His  thou  hast  done,  with  thine  own  mouth  then  speed 
To  own  the  sin  that  works  in  us  apace. 

Then  Satisfaction  we,  as  next  stage,  reach. 

Which  with  the  acts  aforesaid  doth  unite,  no 

Used  well,  to  win  the  pardon  we  beseech. 

*  Acctdii  verhum  ad  tUmenta  ei  fit  sacrameniutn  was  the  definition  of  medieval 
theolozy.  From  the  Creed  we  pass  to  an  account  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  of  the  Latin 
Church,  Baptism,  Penance,  the  Eucharist,  Ordination,  Confirmation  (the  Chrism  of  1.  143). 
Extreme  Unction,  Matrimony.  The  order  in  which  ihey  are  named  is  not  that  of  theologicu 
systems.    Possibly  the  necessities  of  rhyme  may  have  leid  to  the  variation. 
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IV.  But  since  our  evil  foe  doth  still  incite 

Our  weak  will  unto  wrong,  to  our  great  woe, 
And  little  fears  our  virtue's  vaunted  might, 
That  we  may  'scape  the  fraud  that  cruel  foe 
Still  ever  plans  our  weakness  to  ensnare, 
E'en  he  from  whom  all  world-wide  evils  flow,— 
Our  Lord  and  God  doth  in  His  love  prepare, 

Father  and  Friend,  Christ's  Body  and  His  Blood, 
And  on  the  altar  shows  them  to  us  there,  ** 

His  own  dear  Body,  which  upon  the  wood 

Of  the  blest  Cross  hung,  and  Its  blood  there  shed 
To  liberate  us  from  the  foul  fiend's  brood. 
And  if,  apart  from  error,  truth  be  read. 

We  see  the  very  Christ,  the  Virgin's  Son 
Veiled  in  the  Host  beneath  the  form  of  bread, 
True  God  commingled  with  true  Man  in  One, 

Beneath  that  outward  show  of  bread  and  wine, 
That  gift  by  which  our  Paradise  is  won. 
So  great  and  holy,  wondrous  and  divine, 
Is  that  mysterious  awful  sacrament, 
That  my  best  speech  the  truth  may  not  defina 
This  gives  us  boldness,  gives  encouragement, 
Against  the  cunning  tempter's  subtlest  art, 
So  that  his  skill  on  us  is  vainly  spent ; 
For  there  God  hears  the  pleadings  of  our  heart, 
Which  flow  from  fervent  faith  in  love  intense, 
And  from  sincere  contrition  take  their  start. 
The  power  to  work  this  miracle  immense. 

To  sing  the  hours,  and  others  to  baptise,  ^* 

These  gifts  of  might  priests  only  may  dispense. 

V.  VI.  And  to  confirm  our  Christian  mysteries, 

We  Chrisma  and  the  holy  oil  possess. 
Through  which  our  faith  gains  stronger  energies. 
VII.  Our  flesh,  which  evermore  to  sin  doth  press,  1** 

Its  pulses  stirred  by  sensual  appetite. 
Oft  prompts  to  deeds  of  foul  lasciviousness. 
To  check  this  evil  God,  in  wise  foresight, 
Appointed  Marriage  as  a  remedy, 
So  that  this  sin  might  lose  its  baneful  might  u* 
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And  thus  from  Satan's  snare  that  we  may  fly, 
The  seven  blest  sacraments  a  way  proyide. 
With  prayers  and  alms  and  fasts  continually. 


DECALOGUB. 

I.  Ten  great  Commandments  God  has  given  as  guide, 

The  first  that  we  should  worship  Him  alone,  155 

Nor  to  false  gods  and  idols  turn  aside. 
IL  Nor  to  His  holy  Name  should  wrong  be  done. 
Or  by  false  swearing,  or  by  deed  unblest. 
But  ever  should  we  bless  the  Holy  One. 

III.  The  third  that  we  should  from  all  labour  rest  iso 

On  one  day  of  the  week,  the  Lord's  own  day, 
As  in  the  Church's  law  is  manifest. 

IV.  And  'tis  His  will  that  we  should  duly  pay 

To  Father  and  to  Mother  reverence  meek. 
Since  we  from  them  derive  our  mortal  clay.  iss 

v.vi.  No  wrong  on  life  or  goods  of  others  wreak, 
VII.  But  chastely  live,  in  stainless  purity, 
Kor  shame  for  others  nor  dishonour  seek. 
VIII.  For  naught  of  good  we  find  beneath  the  sky, 

Should  we  false  witness  'gainst  our  neighbour  bear,       iro 
Lest  false  and  true  in  common  ruin  lia 
Kor  should  fierce  wrath  of  passion  us  ensnare 
To  shed  another's  blood,  and  so  to  mar 
That  face  of  God  which  we.  His  creatures,  share. 
IX.  Nor  will  he  from  a  deadly  sin  be  far  "» 

Who  shall  his  neighbour's  wife  or  goods  desire, 
For  then  his  base  desires  love's  entrance  bar. 
z.  The  last  of  all  is  that  our  wills  aspire 

No  more  to  gain  what  is  another's  right. 
For  that  too  parts  us  from  our  heavenly  Sire.  i«o 

And  that  we  may  be  ready,  day  and  night, 
To  keep  His  holy  Law  continually. 
Vice  shun  we,  for  it  sweeps  us  from  His  sight. 

UB  As  in  the  received  arrangement  of  the  Latin  Church,  what  we  know  as  the  Second 
Commandment  is  incorporated  with  the  First.  The  position  eiven  to  the  Sixth,  as  coming 
between  the  Ninth  and  Tenth,  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  authority.  The  division  of  the 
Tenth  into  two  separate  precepts  wm  needed,  after  the  amalgamation  of  the  First  and  Second, 
to  keep  up  the  numerical  idea  of  the  Decalogue. 


I 
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SEFTBIC  PBOOATA  MOBTALIA. 

I.  In  Pride  the  root  of  every  sin  doth  lie ; 

Hence  man  himself  doth  hold  in  loftier  fame  »» 

Than  others,  and  deserving  lot  more  high. 
IL  Envy  is  that  which  makes  ns  hlush  for  shame, 
With  grief  heholding  others*  happiness, 
like  him,  whom  we  the  foe  of  God  proclaim. 
iiL  Wrath  still  more  woe  doth  on  the  wrathful  press, 
For  its  fierce  mood  lights  up  Hell's  fiery  heat ; 
Then  ill  deeds  come,  and  loss  of  holiness. 

IV.  Sloth  looks  with  hate  on  every  action  meet^ 

And  to  ill-doing  ever  turns  the  will, 

Is  slow  to  work,  and  quick  to  make  retreat. 

V.  Then  Avarice  comes,  through  which  the  whole  world  still 

Vexes  its  soul,  and  breaks  through  every  law. 
And  tempts  with  gain  to  every  deed  of  ill. 

VI.  Both  fool  and  wise  foul  Gluttony  doth  draw, 

And  he  who  pampers  still  his  appetite,  «• 

Shortens  his  life,  to  fill  his  greedy  maw. 
viL  And  Lust  that  comes  the  seventh  in  order  right. 

The  bonds  of  friendship  breaks  and  brotherhood, 

At  variance  still  with  Truth  and  Keason's  light. 
Let  us  against  these  sins  have  fortitude,  ^ 

(They  need  but  little  ink  to  register) 

So  may  we  pass  where  loftiest  pleasures  brood. 
I  say,  to  enter  in  that  cloister  fair. 

Behoves  we  lift  our  orisons  to  God, 

Whereof  is  first  our  Paternoster  prayer.  '» 

PATERNOSTER. 

L  Our  Father,  who  in  Heaven  hast  Thine  abode, 
II.  Thy  Name  be  ever  hallowed  in  our  praise. 

And  thanks  for  all  Thy  goodness  hath  bestowed. 

IM  The  lis»t  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  has  at  least  the  interest  of  presenting  a  parallel  to  the 
Seven  P.'s  of  Pwfy.  ix.  112.  We  may  compare  Chaucer's  Penott^s  TaU  as  dealing  more 
fully  with  the  same  subject 


^^  Here  we  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  real  with  the  apocryphal  Dante.  A 
-  jmparison  of  this  Paraphrase  of  the  Paternoster  with  that  of  PursT;  xi.  i-«i  will,  I  believe, 
enable  us  to  measure  the  difference  between  the  two.  Here  again  one  thinks  that  if  the 
apocryphal  story  had  been  true,  it  would  have  been  more  effective  to  quote  what  had  already 
appeared  in  the  Commedia.    It  \s  suggestive  that  we  find  the  same  explanation  of  the 
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ni.  Thy  kingdom  come,  e'en  as  its  meaning  weighs 
IV.  This  prayer  of  ours,  and  may  Thy  Will  prevail  ns 

V.  On  earth,  as  it  in  Heaven  is  done  always. 

VL  Give,  Father,  of  our  hread  the  daily  tale, 

And  may  our  sins  be  of  Thy  grace  forgiven, 
Nor  aught  we  do  of  Thy  good  pleasure  fail 
VII.  And  as  we  too  forgive,  do  Thou  from  Heaven  230 

Grant,  for  Thy  part,  foigiveness  full  and  free, 
To  save  us  from  the  foes  with  whom  we've  striven. 
VHL  Our  God  and  Father,  Fount  of  Charity, 

Protect  and  save  us  from  the  subtle  snare 
Of  Satan  and  his  darts  that  deadly  be ;  225 

So  that  to  Thee  we  may  uplift  our  prayer 

That  we  Thy  grace  may  merit,  and  may  come 
Thy  kingdom  by  devotion  full  to  share. 
IX.  We  pray  Thee,  Lord,  whose  glory  lights  our  gloom, 

Guard  us  from  troubles :     Lo  I  to  Thee  our  heart         t» 
With  lowly  glance  looks  upward  to  its  Home. 
The  blessed  Virgin-mother  too  has  part. 

And  rightly,  in  our  praises ;  well  may  prove 
Fit  close  for  this,  the  service  of  our  art. 
We  pray  her  that  to  grace  of  God's  great  love  as 

She  lead  us,  by  the  might  of  her  blest  prayer. 
And  from  the  snares  of  Hell  our  souls  remove. 
And  all  who,  through  their  sins  in  darkness  fare 
May  she  relume,  and  loose  with  gracious  mien, 
Unbinding  from  the  toils  of  Hell's  despair.  240 

AVE   MARIA. 

Ave  MariOf  Mother,  Maid,  and  Queen 

Most  Gracious,  God  doth  ever  with  thee  stay ; 
Above  all  women  high  in  heaven  serene ! 

Blest  also  be  thy  Son,  to  whom  I  pray, 

Our  Jesus  Christ,  to  guard  us  from  all  ill,  2*5 

And  lead  us  with  Him  to  eternal  day. 

Blest  Virgin,  may  it  ever  be  thy  will 

To  let  thy  prayer  to  God  for  us  arise, 
That  He  may  here  be  our  Protector  still, 

And  bring  us  at  the  last  to  Paradise.  2w 
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ECLOGUES. 
I. 

JOANNES   DE  TIROILIO   TO   DANTE   AUGHIERI. 

AtTj  gentle  voice,  to  all  the  Muses  dear, 
Who  with  new  rhymes  dost  soothe  the  troubled  world, 
Stm  striving,  with  the  branch  of  life's  true  tree, 
To  cleanse  it  from  the  taint  that  bringeth  death. 
By  laying  bare  to  view  the  threefold  coasts,  & 

Assigned  to  souls,  as  merits  may  demand  : 
Hell  for  the  lost ;  for  those  that  seek  the  stars 
Lethe ;  and  realms  above  the  sun  for  saints ; 

I. 

JOANNES  DB  TIRGILIO  TO  DANTB  ALIGHIBKX. 

There  is  to  me  something  singularly  touching  in  the  poetical  correspondence  which  now 
meets  us.  It  belongs  to  the  last  years  of  Dante's  life.  The  Inferno  and  PurgxiorU  were 
already  finished  when  it  began,  and  in  some  sense  published.  Before  it  closed  tne  Parmdiu 
alio  was  completed,  and  EcL  iv.  contains,  therefore,  the  last  words  that  are  extant  from  the 
poet's  hand.  It  did  not  reach  the  friend  to  whom  it  was  addressed  till  that  hand  wais  cold  in 
death.  After  the  manner  of  the  style  which  they  had  chosen,  the  scholar  records  in  his 
epitaph  to  the  memory  of  the  master  that  death  had  interrupted  him  in  this  return  to  the 
lighter  and  more  graceful  forms  of  Latin  scholarship. 

"  Ptucua  Pierfis  demum  rtsonaiai  avenis  : 
Atropoi  heu  I  iecium  livida  ru^it  opus.** 

And  the  poems  throw  light  on  the  occupations  of  the  later  years  of  Dante's  life.  The  great 
work  to  which  heaven  and  earth  had  lent  their  hands  is  finished,  and^  there  is  no  other  work  to 
txdce  its  place.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  worn  and  weary  spirit — worn  and  wearsr.  and 
yet  calmer  and  brighter  dian  when  he  began  the  Commtdia — should  fall  back  upon  the  torms 
of  composition  in  which  he  had  gained  his  first  laurels,  and  attained  his  first  consciousness  of 
the  excellence  of  the  "  hello  stile  "  {fl.  i.  87)  which  had  won  men's  praise.  That  return  to  the 
classical  studies  of  their  boyhood  has  been  familiar  enough  to  us  in  the  lives  of  English 
statesmen  and  men  of  letters.  Fox  and  Lord  Wellesley,  and  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  may  serve  by  way  of  sample  for  a  more  complete 
induction. 

One  wishes  that  we  had  more  information  as  to  the  young  scholar  who  was  thus  honoured 
by  the  poet's  friendship.  The  epithet  Mapster,  applied  to  him  by  Boccaccio  and  an  anony* 
mous  commentator  of  the  X4th  century  (Frat  O,  M.  i.  ^07),  implies  that  he  was  recognised 
as,  in  some  sense,  a  teacher  or  professor.  The  poems  themselves  show  that  he  wrote  from 
Bologna.  It  may  perhaps  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  titie^  de  Virgilio 
took  the  place  of  a  patronymic  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  class  that  piqued  itself  upon  a 
descent  from  the  older  noble  families  of  Italy.^  That  name^owever,  obviously  tells  us  more 
than  this.  It  implies  that  he  too  had  found  in  Virgil,  as  Dante,  his  master  and  his  guide. 
As  the  Church  historian  of  Caesarea  chose  to  call  himself  Eusebius  Paunphili,  that  he  might 
thus  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  his  early  friend  and  instructor;  as  Peter  Damian  took 
his  second  name  from  the  brother  whom  he  loved  {Par.  xxi.  zo6,  nr.X  so  Giovanni  identified 
himself  by  the  new  name,  which  thus  indicated  the  poet  whom  he  delighted  to  honour ;  and 
this,  we  may  well  believe,  was  the  starting-point  of  Dante's  regard  for  him.  He  addresses 
his  friend  as  senext  and  we  may  infer  therefore  that  he  was  considerably  the  younger  of  the 


scholar,  who.  in  this  matter,  was  altogether  like-minded  with  himself.  Of  the  other  fads 
recordwi  of  the  younger  of  the  two,  we  may  note  that  he  is  s^id  to  have  taught  Virgil,  Statiusi 
Lucan,  Ovid,  the  four  poets  of  H.  iv.,  in  a  state-supported  school  at  Bologna  up  to  Z3«i,  and 
to  have  removed  afterwards  to  Cesena,  where  he  probably  died,  and  that  he  carried  on  a 
literary  correspondence,  of  the  same  type  as  that  on  which  we  now  enter,  with  the  poet 
Albertino  Mussato  of  Padua.  Altogether  I  see  m  him  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  repre- 
sentatives of  the  earlier  Italian  renaissance.    EcL  L  13  fixes  the  opening  of  the  correspondence 
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Why  wilt  thou  still  such  lofty  topics  treat 

Foi  the  rude  herd,  while  we,  with  study  pale,  10 

Bead  nothing  from  thee,  poet  though  thou  art  Y 

Sooner  the  wary  dolphin  with  his  lyre 

Shall  Davus  guide,  or  solve  the  riddling  Sphinx 

Her  knotty  prohlems,  than  the  headlong  herd 

Illiterate  figure  Tartarean  depths,  is 

And  secrets  of  the  Heaven,  hy  Plato's  self 

Scarce  fathomed ;  yet  these  things  the  town  buffoon, 

Who  would  drive  Horace  from  the  world,  croaks  out, 

By  reason  undigested.     Thou  wilt  say, 

*'  Not  to  these  speak  I,  but  to  expert  souls,  so 

Though  in  the  people's  language."     Well,  the  world 

Of  scholars  scorns  that  language,  were  it  one 

Unvarying,  not  in  thousand  dialects. 

at  a  date  subsequent  to  13x8.  G>inp.  vol.  i.  p.  cxxiii.  It  is  noticeable  too,  as  Giovanni  himself 
boasts  in  a  poem  to  Mussato  after  Dante's  death,  that  this  was.  as  far  as  he  knew  (the 
Edoaues  of  Calpumias  were  not  discovered  till  the  zsth  century),  the  firikt  revival  of  the 
Virguian  type. 

"  Fistula  rum  Posthac  nosiris  inflatapceiis^ 
Donee  ea  ntecwn  certaret  Tityrus  oltm, 
Lydttes,  Adrieuo  qui  nunc  in  litore  dormit 
QuApintta sacrtu frettexunt saltibus  umbras" 

"That  reed  our  later  bards  have  left  untouched 
Till  Tityrus,  in  days  now  past,  with  me 
Competed, — Lydian  Tityrus,  who  now 
Sleeps  on  the  Adrian  shore,  where  pine-woods  spread 
Their  sacred  shadows  on  the  grassy  mead." 

ECLOGUE  I. 

1  It  will  be  noted  that  Eel.  i.  is  simply  an  epistle  in  Latin  verse.  The  bucolic  form,  with 
its  Tityrus  and  Mopsus^  is,  characteristically  enough,  introduced  by  Dante  in  Eel.  ii.  The 
opening  lines  show  that  the  writer  knew  at  least^  the  scope  and  plan  of  the  Commedia^  as 
i.  95  indicates  a  special  acquaintance  with  the  Statins  episode  in  Purg.  xzi.  86-136.  Joannes 
had  probably  been  allowed  to  see  the  MS.  of  the  first  two  cantiques.  "Leihe  "  implies  a 
knowledge  of  Purg.  xxx.  143.  The  "bough"  has  been  identified  with  the  "laurel  "  of  the 
poet,  or  the  "wood"  of  Exod.  xv.  35.  More  probably  the  writer  alludes  to  the  "golden 
branch  "  which  served  ^neas  as  a  passport  through  the  unseen  world  {jEh.  vi.  143). 

*  The  scholar  remonstrates  with  the  master  on  the  form  which  he  had  chosen.  Why 
treat  of  such  grave  themes  in  the  vulgar  tongue  and  for  the  common  people  ?  We  may  infer 
that  Dante's  apology  for  his  beloved  volgare  in  V.  E.  i.  z6,  Conv.  i.  6-13,  had  not  come 
under  his  young  friend's  eyes.  Davus  (as  in  the  "  Davus  sum^  moh  CEdifus  "  of  Terence, 
Andr,  i.  3)  is  the  typical  man  of  no  culture.  Sooner  mi^ht  we  think  of  him  as  equally  able 
with  CEdipus  to  xolve  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  as  to  imagine  him  entering  into  the  niysteries, 
beyond  Plato's  ken,  of  Purgatory  and  Paradise.  Stu-ely  those  who  had  grown  pale  with  study 
bad  a  claim  on  the  poet  they  honoured. 

17  Was  the  buffoon  reciter  to  bawl  out  in  the  street  the  things  he  could  not  understand  ? 
If  the  words  are  taJcen  as  describing  what  had  actually  happened,  they  imply  something  like 
a  general  publication  of  the  Commedia,  Probabl^r,  however,  they  are  only  an  anticipation 
of  what  may  be,  and  the  scholar  appeals  to  the  irritable  sen<^itiveness  which  his  friend  had 
shown  when,  as  in  the  stories  told  b^  \Nav.  114,  115)  Sacchetti  and  others,  he  heard  his  earlier 
lulian  poems  mangled  by  blacksmiths  and  donkey-drivers  as  they  pursued  their  calling. 

1*  Dante  might  answer  that  he  wrote  not  for  the  common  herdi  but  for  the  men  of  culture. 
"  Well,"  is  the  reply,  "  men  of  culture  won't  have  the  '  vulgar  tongue '  at  any  price."  That 
would  be  true  even  if  there  was  a  recognised  Italian  language ;  how  much  more  when  there 
were  only  a  thousand  dialects? 
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And  none  of  those  with  whom  thou  rank'st  as  sixth, 

Kor  he  thou  followest  on  thy  heavenward  path,  » 

Wrote  in  the  speech  that  through  the  market  rings. 

Wherefore,  out-spoken  critic  of  our  bards. 

If  thou  wilt  give  free  course  111  speak  my  mind. 

Be  not  too  wasteful,  throwing  pearls  to  swine, 

Kor  clothe  the  sisterhood  of  Castaly  » 

In  unmeet  raiment^  but,  I  pray  thee,  choose 

The  speech  that  will  most  widely  give  thee  fame 

For  thy  prophetic  song,  the  common  lot 

Of  this  and  of  that  nation.     Even  now 

Full  many  a  theme  there  is  that  waits  thy  speech.  » 

Tell  with  what  flight  the  bearer  of  Jove's  bolts 

Made  for  the  stars :  tell  what  the  flowerets  fair 

And  what  the  lilies  that  the  plowman  crushed : 

Tell  of  the  Phrygian  does  that  wounded  lie, 

Tom  by  the  teeth  of  flerce  Molossian  hounds ;  «> 

Tell  of  Ligurian  mountains,  and  the  fleets 

Of  fair  Parthenope,  in  verse  of  thine, 

So  that  thy  fame  may  spread  to  Gades  old, 

Alcides'  city,  and  that  Ister's  stream 

May  hear  and  wonder,  as  will  Pharos  too,  is 

And  where  Elissa  once  was  owned  as  queen. 

If  fame  delight  thee,  it  will  scarce  content 

To  be  cooped  up  within  a  narrower  sphere, 

And  find  thy  glory  in  the  vile  herd's  praise, 

Lo  I,  the  priest— if  thou  that  claim  concede —  so 

M  Why  not  follow  the  five  p«at  Latin  poets  with  whom  Dante  had  joined  himself  in  ff,  iv. 
zoa,  or  Statius,  whom  he  had  met  in  Pui^.  xxi.  83-99  '  ^^  are  tempted  to  ask  whether 
Joannes  thought  that  they  had  written  in  a  knguage  *  not  understanded  of  the  people  *'  among 
whom  they  lived  ? 

'7  The  words  mi^ht  refer  to  the  criticisms  in  the  P^.  E.^  but,  as  we  have  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  the  writer  had  not  read  that  book,  we  may  more  probably  connect  them  with 
passages  like  Pur^.  xxiv.  55-63;  xxvi.  97-126,  which  he  had  just  been  reading. 

SB  Yes,  a  Latin  poem  would  give  Dante  a  wider  fame,  not  limited  to  his  own  nation ;  and  as 
for  subjects,  the  scholar  can  suggest  a  round  half-dozen  for  his  master's  choice.  There 
was  the  Italian  campaign  of  Henrv  VIL  (vol.  i.  pp.  ci.-ciii.),  the  war  of  Uguccione  della 
Faggiuola  (Bali.  zv. ;  vol.  i.  p.  cxvi.)  against  the  "lilies  "  of  the  city  of  flowers,  or  that  of  Can 
Grande,  the  Molossuan  mastiff,  against  the  Paduans  (1319),  who,  as  claiming  descent  from 
Antenor,  are  described  as  Phrygians,  or  that  of  Robert  IL  of  Naples  against  Piedmont  and 
Genoa.  A  poem  on  such  subjects  as  these  might  win  a  widespread  fam&  for  which  the  Cowf 
media  could  never  hope,  from  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south.  'Pharos,"  of  course, 
points  to  Alexandria,  and  "Elissa"  is  Dida  ^  What  a  field  was  open  to  ambition  there! 
what  an  example,  we  add,  of  the  irony  of  history  we  might  have  had^  had  the  master 
followed  the  scholar's  counsels  I 

M  The  ambition  of  the  scholar  led  him  to  picture  to  himself  his  own  share  in  the  triumph. 
Would  it  not  be  a  proud  moment  for  Dante  as  well  as  for  himself  to  crown  him  in  the  sdiool 
of  Bologna  with  the  poet's  wreath  ?  What  he  had  said  as  to  subjects  for  an  epic  was  not 
enough.     There  was  yet  a  wider  choice.    Mountains  and  seas  were  alike  full  of  wan  and 
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Of  those  fair  nymphs  who  haunt  Aonian  hills, 

And  Maro's  seryant,  hearing  Virgil's  name. 

Will  gladly  he  the  first  to  lead  thee  forth, 

'Mid  crowds  of  loud-applauding  worshippers, 

Thy  temples  crowned  with  wreaths  of  fragrant  hays,  65 

E'en  as  the  herald,  mounted  on  his  horse, 

Exults,  proclaiming  loud  with  echoing  voice 

His  leader's  trophies  to  the  joyful  crowd. 

E'en  now  the  alarm  of  war  affrights  mine  ears : 

What  threats  are  those  of  father  Apennine  f  ao 

Why  are  Tyrrhenian  waves  hy  Nereus  lashed  ? 

Why  rages  Mars  on  this  side  or  on  that  f 

Take  thou  thy  lyre,  and  calm  that  tumult  wild. 

Unless  thou  sing  of  this,  while  other  hards 

Hang  on  thee,  that  alone  thou  sing  to  all,  es 

They  will  remain  untold.     Yet  even  now. 

If  thou,  who  dwell'st  hard  hy  Eridanus, 

Give  me  the  hope  that  thou  wilt  visit  me. 

And  count  me  worthy  of  some  kindly  lines, 

And  if  it  irk  thee  not  to  read  my  verse,  70 

Weak  though  it  he — e'en  such  as  goose  o'er-hold 

Might  cackle  to  the  swan  of  sweetest  song — 

Or  answer.  Master  mine,  or  grant  my  prayer. 


//. 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI   TO  JOANNES  DE   VIRQIUO. 

Those  letters  hlack  on  patient  paper  traced 
We  read,  those  warblings  from  Pierian  breast, 
Flowing  so  softly,  flowing  too  for  ua 

nunoors  of  war,  only  waiting  for  the  touch  of  the  poet's  hand,  and  without  that,  destined  to 
be  left  unsung.  He  hints  even  that  his  friend's  song  might  restrain  the  fierce  passions  of  the 
combatants. 

^  As  sojourning  in  Ravenna,  communicating  with  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po  by  a  canal, 
Dante  was  described  as  a  dweller  by  that  river.  He  had  given  his  friend  the  hope  that  he 
would  some  day  or  other  visit  him  at  Bologna,  and  show  that  he  counted  him  worthy  of  his 
friendship.  To  that  visit  Joannes  looked  forward.  Meanwhile  the  swan  of  Italian  poetry  will 
perhaps  condescend  to  listen  even  to  the  cackling  of  the  goose.  One  feels,  however,  as  one 
reads  that  last  line,  that  the  young  poet  looked  on  himself  as  at  least  an  ugly  duckling  growing 
towards  swanhood. 

ECLOGUE  II. 

We  can  imagine  the  half-amused  feeling  with  which  the  master  read  the  scholar's  letter. 
In  adopting  as  the  form  of  his  answer  the  pattern  presented  by  the  Virgilian  Eclogues,  ihere 
is  perhaps  a  playful  reminder  that  he  too  knows  something  of  Virgil ;  that  he  is  as  skilled  in 
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And  so  it  chanced  we  told  our  tale  of  goats 

Fresh  from  their  pastures,  I  beneath  the  oak,  6 

And  Meliboeus  with  me.     He  indeed — 

For  much  he  sought  with  me  to  read  that  song — 

"  0  Tityrus  "  began,  « I  pray  thee  tell 

What  Mopsus  means  f "    And  I,  0  Mopsus,  smiled. 

And  then  he  urged  his  question  more  and  more.  lo 

Conquered  at  last  by  my  great  love  for  him, 

My  laughter  scarce  repressed,  I  answered  him. 

"  Why  ravest  thou,  O  foolish  one  1 "  said  I, 

"  The  goats  thou  tendest,  they  demand  thy  care. 

E'en  though  thy  meagre  fare  may  yex  thee  too.  is 

Unknown  to  thee  the  pastures  where  the  shade 

Of  Meenalus  o'erhangs,  and  hides  the  sun 

With  sloping  summit — pastures  decked  in  tints 

Of  thousand  hues  of  grasses  and  of  flowers. 

A  lowly  stream,  by  willow  boughs  o'erhung,  » 

Surrounds  them,  from  its  surface  scattering  dew 

O'er  all  its  banks,  and  hollows  out  a  way. 

Where  waters  wander  at  their  own  sweet  will. 

From  the  high  summit  flowing.     Mopsus  there. 

While  o'er  the  pliant  grass  his  oxen  rove,  s 

Contemplates,  at  his  ease,  of  men  and  gods 

The  labours.     Then,  through  pipes  that  swell  with  wind, 

He  to  his  inner  joys  gives  utterance, 

So  that  his  sweet  songs  draw  his  herds  to  him. 

And  lions  calmed  rush  from  the  mountain's  height  ^ 

Down  to  the  plain,  and  waters  stay  their  course. 

And  mountain  height  and  forest  nod  their  heads." 

that  "  M/o  stilo  "  as  the  young  po«t  who  assumed  the  cognomen  of  "  de  Virgilie"  Yes,  he 
will  be  Tiiyrus,  the  **/ariuHatus  senex"  of  £cl  i.  47.  And  the  Meliboeus  who  is  with  him 
is  (so  the  early  commentators  tell  us^  the  Dino  Perini  of  Florencei  the  poet's  friend,  whose 
name  has  met  us  in  the  story  of  the  first  seven  cantos  of  the  luftmo  (voL  i.  p.  IxzxvL)  In 
designating  Joannes  as  Mopsus  there  is  possibly  a  sportive  reference  to  Eel.  v.  a— 

"  Boni  quoHittm  convenimus  omAfff 
Tu  calamos  infiare  levts^  ego  dicere  versus.** 

It  was  well  that  the  younger  bard  should  be  reminded  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  his  gift. 

4  The  two  friends  are  together  when  the  letter  comes.  Perini  waits  to  know  its  contents. 
Dante  smiles  instead^  of  answering  (comp.  V.  N.  c.  4).  The  goatherd  had  better  look  after 
his  goats  (Purg.  xxvii.  86),  i.e.  his  scholars. 

17  Maenalus,  the  mountain  of  Arcadia,  stands  for  the  bucolic  poetry  in  which  Dante  claims 
to  be  an  expert.  It  "conceals  the  sun/'  because  it  interposes  the  veil  of  allegory  between 
the  reader  and  its  true  meaning.  The  description  of  the  stream  which  flows  from  the 
mountain  reminds  us  of  Dante's  account  of  his  own  special  excellence  as  a  poet  in  Purg.  xxiv. 
52-54.  The  description  of  Mopsus  as  a  second  Orpheus  is  obviously  not  without  a  touch  of 
playful  irony. 
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" 0  Tityrns,"  spake  he,  "if  Mopsus  sings 

In  unknown  pastures,  yet  his  unknown  songs 

I  yet  may  teach  to  these  my  wandering  goats  as 

With  thee  to  guide  me."    What  then  could  I  do, 

When  he  thus  urged  me,  panting  eagerly  ? 

"  0  Melihoeus,  to  Aonian  hills 

Mopsus  has  given  himself,  year  following  year, 

While  others  toil  o*er  law  and  equity,  40 

And  in  the  holy  mountain's  shade  grows  pale, 

Washed  in  the  stream  that  quickens  poets'  life, 

And  full,  till  hreast,  throaty  palate  overflow 

With  milk  of  song ;  my  Mopsus  summons  me 

To  take  the  leaves  that  grow  on  Peneus'  shore,  » 

Where  Daphne  was  transformed." 

"What  wilt  thou  dor* 
Said  MeliboBus.     "  Wilt  thou  ever  keep 
Thy  brows  undecked  with  laurels,  through  the  fields 
As  shepherd  known  f "     "  Nay,  name  and  fame  of  seer,      m 
Oft  vanish,  Melihoeus,  into  air. 
And  scarcely  has  the  Muse  our  Mopsus  brought 
To  full  completeness,  spite  of  sleepless  nights." 
Then  spake  I,  indignation  finding  voice : 
"  What  echoes  will  from  hills  and  fields  resound,  06 

If  with  a  laurelled  brow  I  tune  my  lyre 
To  psBan  hymns  f    And  yet  I  own  I  fear 
The  thickets  wild,  and  fields  that  know  not  God. 
Were  it  not  better  done  to  deck  my  locks 
With  triumph- wreath,  and  should  I  e*er  return  «o 

Where  my  own  Amo  flows,  to  hide  them  there. 
Now  grey,  once  golden,  'neath  the  laurel  crown  1 " 

sa  Meliboeus  presses  his  inquiries.  It  might  be  well  for  his  scholars  to  learn  the  Virgilian 
verses  which  Mopsus  had  just  sent  to  his  master.  Tityrus  can  no  longer  refuse  to  answer 
his  questions.  "Mopsus  is  a  voiary  of  the  Muses,  dwelling  on  the  Aonian  Mount.  He 
summons  me  to  put  in  my  claim  to  the  laureate  wreatn."  The  daughter  of  Peneus  is  Daphne, 
loved  by  Apollo,  and  transformed  into  a  laurel  (Met.  i.  452-567). 

^  "  Well,"  is  Meliboeus  Perini's  natural  question,  "  Will  you  act  on  that  suggestion,  write 
a  poem,  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  scholars,  and  claim  the  laurel  ?  " 

BO  The  poet's  answer  is  twofold.  He  has  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  scarcely  even  Mopsus, 
with  all  his  restless  study,  has  gained  the  reputation  of  a  poet.  But  great  as  inight  be  the 
honour  of  the  laureate  wreath,  nologna  does  not  attract  him.  The  Guelph  anti-imperial  city 
is  no  place  for  him.  Rather  will  he  wait  till  he  can  return  to  Florence  (Par,  xxv.  x-xa  ;  vol. 
i.  p.  Ixix.),  and  claim  it  there.  The  "Jhnvscene"  of  the  original  in  I.  63  points  to  a  less 
swarthy  complexion  than  that  which  we  commonly  associate  with  Dante's  name,  and  so  far 
agrees  with  tne  Bargello  portrait 
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And  he,  "  Who  doubts  this  1    Yet,  0  Tityrus, 
Bethioik  thee,  therefore,  how  the  time  flies  fast, 
The  she-goats  are  grown  old  whom  once  we  paired,  » 

That  they  might  bring  forth  young." 

Then  I  replied, 
<<  When  in  my  song  the  sea-girt  mountain  high, 
And  those  who  dwell  within  the  starry  spheres, 
Shall  be  revealed,  as  now  the  realms  of  HeU,  » 

Then  'twill  be  well  with  ivy  and  with  bay 
To  crown  my  brows.     Will  Mopsus  grant  me  this  ? " 
'*  Mopsus  ! "  he  answered,  *'  See'st  thou  not  that  he 
Condemns  the  speech  of  that  thy  Comedy, 
As  by  the  lips  of  women  trite  and  worn,  7& 

Rejected  by  the  nymphs  of  Castaly  1 " 
''  So  is  it,"  I  replied,  and  then  again 
I  read  thy  verses,  Mopsua     With  a  shrug 
He  answered,  "  What  then  lies  within  our  reach 
Our  Mopsus  to  convert  ? "    And  then  I  said  » 

^*  I  have  an  ewe,  thou  knoVst  her  goodliest  far 
Of  all  the  flock,  in  milk  abounding  so 
That  scarce  she  bears  the  weight  of  udders  full, — 
'Keath  the  vast  rock  just  now  she  chews  the  cud, — 
Joined  to  no  flock,  accustomed  to  no  fold.  k 

Of  her  free  will,  unforced,  she  never  fails 
To  seek  the  milk-paiL     Her  'tis  in  my  mind 
To  milk  with  ready  hands,  and  ten  jugs  full 
Will  I  to  Mopsus  send."     "  Do  thou  meanwhile 
Watch  all  the  frolics  of  the  gamesome  goats,  m 

And  learn  to  fix  thy  teeth  in  hardest  crusts."  i 

So  sang  we  then  beneath  our  oak  boughs,  I 
And  MeliboBUs,  while  our  poor  abode 
Saw  homely  meal  preparing  on  the  hearth.  ! 

<H  Meliboeus  reminds  his  friend  that  time  passes  quickly.    The  young  scholars  who  would  ! 

welcome  his  poem  are  erowinf;  up  into  manhood. 

•7  *•  Yes,"  IS  the  poet  s  answer ;  "  when  I  have  finished  my  Purgatory  and  my  PareuUse, 
then,  and  resting  mv  claims  on  them,  the  poet's  wreath  will  be  welcome.  Mopsus,  periiaps, 
will  allow  that.  This  leads  to  the  question  what  Mopsus  had  said,  and  then  to  this  Dante 
replies  that  he,  Mopsus,  contemns  that  form  of  poetry  in  the  vulgar  tongue  which  even 
women  can  read  and  recite,  and  he  reads  the  Ectogue  which  he  had  received.  MdUboeus 
naturally  nsks  how  they  shall  convert  Mopsus  to  a  better  mind.  And  the  answer  is  not  far  to 
seek.  In  bucolic  language  Dante  has  an  ewe-goat  from  whose  udders  the  milk  flows  freely 
and  without  constraint.  He  will  send  him  ten  pails  of  that  milk,  that  he  may  taste  and 
judge.     In  other  words,  he  will  let  him  see  ten  Cantos  of  the  Paradiso. 

^-91  I  assign  these  words  to  Meliboeus.    He  warns  Dante  to  beware  of  the  men  whom  he  has  | 

held  up  to  reproof  in  the  Commedia^  and  has  thus  made  hit  enemies,  and  of  the  hardships  1 

(Far.  zviL  zx6-x3o)  which  result  from  that  enmity. 
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JOANNES  DB  TIRGIUO  TO  DANTB  ALiaHIBRI. 

Beneath  the  hills  well  watered,  where  we  see 
Savena  meet  with  Bene,  sportiye  nymph, 
Her  snowy  locks  entwined  with  wreaths  of  green, 
I  found  a  shelter  in  a  rock-hewn  cave. 
My  heifers  cropped  the  herbage  on  the  banks,  s 

Lambs  browsed  on  tender  grass,  the  goats  on  shrubs. 
What  should  I  do  1  for  I  alone  was  there 
As  dweller  in  the  woods,  the  rest  being  gone 
Full  speed  into  the  city,  business-pressed ; 
No  Nysa  or  Alexis  answered  me,  10 

Before,  such  constant  comrade&     With  my  hook 
I  carved  me  pipes  of  water-reeds ; — best  cure 
Is  that  for  hours  that  linger — when  the  shade 
Of  Adrian  shore,  there  where  the  crowded  pines 
In  their  long  rows  and  stretching  up  to  heaven,  u 

O'erhang  the  fields  as  guardian  deities, 
Fields  sweet  with  myrtles  and  with  thousand  flowers, 
And  where  the  watery  Ram  leaves  no  sands  dry. 
But  craves  for  showers  his  soft  fleece  to  bedew — 
The  whistling  wind  of  Funis  blowing  soft,  30 

Brought  to  my  ears  the  song  of  Tityrus, 
Borne  on  the  vocal  fragrance,  o'er  the  heights 
Of  Mffinalus,  balm-breathing  on  the  ear, 
And  in  the  mouth  milk-dropping,  like  to  which 
For  many  a  day  the  guardians  of  the  flock  25 

Remember  not,  though  all  Arcadians  be. 
Arcadian  nymphs  rejoice  to  hear  the  song, 
Shepherds,  and  sheep,  and  shaggy  goats,  and  kine ; 

ECLOGUE  III. 

1  The  Sarpina  (Savena)  and  Reno  are  the  two  rivers  of  Bolo^a.  The  former  divides  into 
two  branches,  knoMm  as  the  Old  and  the  New,  to  which  the  epithets  *' green  "  and  "  snowry  " 
respectively  refer.  Adopting  the  bucolic  style  of  his  master,  Joannes  describes  himself  as  in 
sohtude  while  his  scholars  had  left  him  for  their  business  in  tne  city,  and  he  was  tuning  his 
flageolet*  i./.,  taking  up  his  pen  to  write,  when  he  heard  the  pipe  of  lityrus  resounding 
on  the  Adrian  shore.  In  other  words,  he  has  received  Dante's  Eci4>gut  and  the  ten  Cantos 
which  accompanied  ic  The  former  he  admires.  ^  It  is  long  since  the  poets  of  Italy  had 
heard  anything  like  it.  It  charms  not  only  Virgilian  scholars  like  himself,  but  even  men  of 
rougher  moods  and  lower  culture.  It  stirs  him  up  to  imitation.  He  too  will  play  on  the 
Virgilian  reed,  and  for  a  time  lay  aside  his  graver  tasks.  Benacus  (  =  Lago  di  Garda), 
from  which  the  Mindo  flows  to  Mantua,  represents  the  birthplace  of  Virgil. 
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E'en  the  wild  asses  run  with  pricked-np  ears, 

And  fauns  come  dancing  from  Lyceian  heights.  ^ 

And  to  myself  I  said,  "  If  Tityrus 

Thus  charm  the  sheep,  the  cattle,  and  the  goats 

Whilst  thou,  a  dweller  in  the  town,  didst  sing 

The  song  of  cities,  how  long  is  it  since 

The  reed,  Benacus-grown,  has  touched  thy  lips  « 

In  shepherd's  song  ?    Kay,  let  him  hear  that  thou, 

Thou  too  a  shepherd,  singest  in  the  woods." 

Nor  did  I  linger  then,  hut  laid  aside 

The  greater  reeds,  and  seized  the  slender  ones. 

To  breathe  a  new  strain  with  my  labouring  lips.  « 

And  so,  divine  old  man,  thou  wilt  be  foimd 

A  second  Tityrus ;  nay,  the  very  man, — 

If  we  give  credit  to  the  Samian.     So 

Let  Mopsus  speak  as  MeliboBus  spoke. 

Ah  me !  that  thou  shouldst  dwell  in  squalid  hut,  <» 

With  dust  o'erlaid,  and  shouldst  in  righteous  wrath, 

Mourn  for  the  fields  of  Arno,  fields  from  thee 

Stolen,  and  from  thy  flocks.     Ah,  deed  of  shame 

For  that  ungrateful  city !     Yet  I  pray 

Wet  not  thy  Mopsus'  cheeks  with  flowing  tears,  » 

Kor  in  thy  wrath  torment  thyself  and  him, 

Whose  love  clings  round  thee  full  as  close — I  say, 

As  close,  0  good  old  man,  as  doth  the  vine, 

That  with  a  hundred  tendrils  clasps  the  elm. 

Oh,  that  once  more  thou  mightest  see  thy  locks,  » 

Locks  grey  and  sacred,  gain  a  second  youth, 

1^  Characteristically  the  scholar  thinks  more  of  the  Eclorue  than  of  the  Paradito.  If  th« 
"  divine  old  man  "  would  but  write  always  like  thb,  he  womd  be  a  second  Virgil — ^Virgil  him* 
self  reappearing  on  earth,  as  in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  transmigration.  His  friends 
Mopsus  and  Meliboeus  may  now  follow — the  latter,  indeed,  had  uready  followed— his 
example. 

K  Tityrus,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  life  as  an  exile,  might  rightly  pour  out  the  Tials  of  his 
wrath  on  Florence,  but  he  might  spare  the  scholar  who  loved  him  and  clung  round  him  as 
the  vine  clings  round  the  elm. 


all  events,  a  reference  to  the  sleeplessness  from  which  Dante  apparently  suffered.  The  mush- 
room and  pepper,  the  garlic,  the  honey  and  the  apples,  stand,  we  may  suppose,  for  different 
forms  of  literature,  the  words  of  the  wise,  the  satires,  the  sonnets,  the  catu^mi  which  made 
up  a  poet  s  feast. 
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Grown  golden,  and  be  trimmed  by  Phyllis*  self. 

How  wilt  thou  then  behold  with  wondering  look 

Thy  vine-clad  cottage  !     Yet,  lest  long  delay 

Bring  weariness,  thou  may'st  awhile  rejoice  m 

To  see  my  joy,  the  caves  where  I  find  rest ; 

Kefresh  thyself  with  me.     We  both  will  sing ; 

I,  with  my  slender  reed,  thou  playing  still 

The  part  of  master,  with  more  majesty. 

So  that  age  find  his  fitting  place  for  each.  w 

The  place  itself  invites  thee,  flowing  stream 

Purls  through  the  cavern  which  the  rocks  protect, 

And  where  the  shrubs  waft  breezes ;  and  around 

Wild  marjoram  pours  its  fragrance,  and  for  sleep 

The  poppy  grows,  and  brings — so  men  report —  70 

A  sweet  forgetfulness ;  a  couch  for  thee 

Of  wilding  thyme  shall  our  Alexis  strew 

Whom  Corydon  bids  me  call,  and  willingly 

Will  Nysa  gird  herself  to  wash  thy  feet, 

And  get  thy  supper  ready.     Thestylis  re 

Shall  season  mushrooms  with  the  pungent  dust 

Of  pepper,  and  subdue  the  garlic  strong, 

If  Melibceus  chance  to  gather  that. 

Too  rashly,  in  his  garden.     Hum  of  bees 

Shall  bid  thee  to  eat  honey.     Apples  sweet  so 

Shall  be  for  thee  to  gather  and  to  taste, 

Rosy  as  Kysa's  cheeks  are ;  much  beside 

Thou  wilt  not  touch  as  being  all  too  fair ; 

And  o'er  the  cave  the  ivy  creeps  and  creeps. 

With  wreaths  prepared  for  thee.     And,  in  a  word,  se 

No  pleasure  shall  be  lacking.     Come  thou  then, 

^  And  all  honour  will  be  paid  to  the  visitor.  Ivy  is  there  for  the  poet's  wreath.  The 
students  of  Bologna  (Parrhasius,  as  an  Arcadian  mountain,  is  the  symbol  of  culture),  and 
thev  will  rejoice  in  the  new  poems  (ffu.  the  Eclogue  7)  and  the  old  (fu.  the  Commedia  f).  They 
will  bring  their  tributes  of  honour  {qu.  panegyric  verses  ?X  such  as  Meliboeus-Perini  had 
delighted  in  when  he  received  them  at  Bologna. 

77  And  why  should  Tityrus  fear  Bologna?  Men  of  high  and  low  estate  are  ready  to  give 
pledges  of  their  faithfulness.  He  might,  at  least,  visit  the  scholar  to  whom  he  was  so  dear. 
Chiron  and  Apollo  had  not  disdained  the  shepherd's  life  in  a  strange  land,  and  why 
should  he  f 

W  Then  a  new  thought  occurs  to  him,  and  Mopsus  makes  answer  to  himself.  lolas  (Virg. 
Eel.  iv.  57,  makes  him  the  rich  lover  of  Alexis),  i.e.,  Guido  da  Polenta  of  Ravenna,  Dante's 
host  and  patron,  will  not  allow  him  to  leave,  and  Dante  himself  will  prefer  Ravenna  to 
Bologna.  Why  should  the  scholar  thus  seek  after  the  unattainable?  Well,  he  can  only 
plead  that  he  follows  the  law  of  his  nature.    He  admires,  and  therefore  he  must  love. 
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And  with  tbee  come  all  those  who  wish  to  see 

Thy  presence  with  us,  young  and  old  alike, 

From  hills  Parrhasian,  all  who  would  admire 

In  joy  thy  newer  songs,  and  learn  the  old.  » 

These  will  to  thee  their  offerings  bring,  or  goats, 

Fresh  from  the  woods,  or  spotted  hides  of  lynx, 

As  MeliboBUS  once  was  wont  to  do. 

Come  then,  and  fear  not,  Tityrus,  our  fields : 

The  lofty  pines  with  waving  heads,  give  pledge  » 

Of  safety  for  thee ;  even  so  the  shrubs, 

And  acorn-bearing  oaks.     Na  wiles  are  here, 

No  plots,  as  thou  dost  deem,  of  frauds  and  wrong. 

Wilt  thou  not  trust  thyself  to  me  who  love  thee  t 

Perchance  thou  scomest  this  my  poor  abode :  i» 

And  yet  the  gods  have  not  disdained  to  dwell 

In  hollow  caverns,  witness  Chiron  old, 

Achilles'  foster-father,  and  Apollo, 

Who  lived  a  shepherd  with  the  sons  of  men. 

^'  Art  thou  mad,  Mopsus  ?    Kay,  lolas,  he,  iw 

The  man  of  polished  culture,  will  refuse. 
Seeing  that  thy  gifts  are  but  a  peasant's  store, 
Kor  is  thy  cave  as  safe  as  are  the  tents 
Where  Tityrus  seeks  repose.     But  what  desire, 
So  eager,  leads  thee,  what  new  impulse  stirs  iw 

Thy  feet  1 "    The  maid  still  gazes  on  the  youth. 
The  youth  on  bird,  the  bird  upon  the  woods, 
Mopsus  on  thee,  0  Tityrus,  and  that  gaze 
Engenders  love.     Keject  me  then,  and  I 
Will  quench  my  thirst  with  Muso,  Phrygian-bom.  ii« 

Truly  thou  know'st  this  not ;  thou  drinkest  still 
Of  thine  own  country's  waters. 

Why  then,  why 
Hear  I  my  heifers  lowing  1    Why  flow  streams 
Fourfold  of  milk  between  the  dropping  thighs  ?  i» 

I  have  it :  I  will  haste  to  fill  the  pails 
With  fresh  warm  milk  wherein  the  hardest  crusts 

V  In  the  absence  of  TityruSf  Mopsus  will  console  himself  with  Muso,  sc,  with  Masatto,  a 
Latin  poet  of  Padua  of  some  eminence.  Dante,  who  "drank  of  the  waters  of  the  Amo," 
t'.t.,  wrote  Italian  poetry,  and  cared  little  for  the  Latin  verses  of  his  contemporaries,  was  per- 
haps ifcnorant  of  his  fame.  Lastly,  he  ends  by  sending  ten  poems  of  his  own  in  return  for 
those  which  he  had  received. 
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Shall  pass  to  softness.    Come  then  to  the  pail, 

We'll  send  as  many  jagg  to  Tityras 

As  he  has  promised  us.    And  yet^  perchance,  iso 

Tis  a  bold  thing  to  offer  milk  to  one 

Himself  a  shepherd. 

Even  while  I  speak 
My  friends  draw  near,  and  on  the  mountain  height 
The  setting  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  ridge. 


IV. 

DANTB  ALIOHIBRI  TO  JOANNBS  DB  YIRGILia 

Edus,  with  the  Colchian  fleece  bedecked, 
And  all  the  other  wingM  steeds  were  bearing, 
With  headlong  course,  the  Titan  wondrous  fair. 
His  orbit,  where  it  just  begins  to  slope 
From  its  mid-height,  held  each  wheel  of  the  car  s 

In  even  balance,  and  the  glittering  rays. 
By  shadows  oft  overcome,  now,  in  their  turn, 
O'ercame  the  shadows,  and  the  fields  grew  hot. 
And  therefore,  in  their  pity  for  their  flocks, 
Alphesiboeus,  yea,  and  Tityrus,  10 

Fled  to  the  woods,  the  woods  wherein  the  ash, 
Together  with  the  plane  and  linden,  grows, 
And  while  the  sheep  that  wander  in  the  fields, 
Goats  mingled  with  them,  lie  upon  the  grass. 
And  sniff  the  breeze,  lo !  Tityrus  reclined,  15 

Now  full  of  years,  beneath  a  maple's  shade. 
By  the  soft^  slumbrous  fragrance  sleep-oppressed, 

ECLOGUE  IV. 

2  The  opening  lines  remind  us  of  Pur^,  ix,  x-9,  both  beine  based  upon  Met.  ii.  1-30.  Eous 
(a:  the  Dawn)  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  horses  of  the  sun  {Met.  ii.  153).  The  epithet  "  Col- 
chian "  points,  with  its  allusion  to  the  golden  fleece,  to  the  spring-tide  when  the  sun  was  in 
Aries  {H.  L  38).    It  was  noon  and  the  sun  was  hot. 

7  The  new  interlocutor  Alphesiboeus,  is  identified  by  commentators  with  Fiducio  de' 
Milotti  of  Certaldo  (Boccaccio's  birthplaceX  a  physician  of  high  repute,  then  staying  at 
Ravenna. 

1'  The  subjects  of  which  Alphesiboeus  spoke  were  naturally  enough  partly  physical,  partly 
metaphysical,  such  as  two  students  of  science  might  discuss  together.  Of  some  of  them  we 
find  traces  in  Dante's  other  writings ;  as,  e.^.^  of  the  return  of  souls  to  the  stars  under  whose 
influence  they  had  been  bom,  from  which,  m  one  form  of  Platonism,  they  were  believed  to 
have  come  {Par.  iv.  52).  The  other  questions  turn  mainly  on  the  zoology  of  the  time,  such 
as  sailed  ihe  studies  ol  the  physician. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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While  on  bis  thick-knobbed  stafiP,  from  pear-tree  torn, 
AlpbesiboBUS  leant,  that  he  might  speak. 

And  then  he  said,  ''  That  souls  of  men  ascend  » 

Up  to  those  stars  whence  they  came  down  to  us, 
Within  our  bodies  a  new  home  to  find ; 
That  snow-white  swans  make  all  Cajster's  banks 
Ke-echo  with  their  songs,  in  mildest  clime 
Eejoicing,  and  the  marshes  of  the  vale ; —  » 

That  the  dumb  fishes  leave  the  deeper  sea 
In  shoals,  where  rivers  first  approach  the  bounds 
Of  Nereus ; — that  Hyrcanian  tigers  stain, 
With  crimson  gore,  the  heights  of  Caucasus; 
That  Libyan  serpent  with  its  scaly  tail  » 

Makes  furrows  in  the  sand : — at  all  this  I 
Have  ceased  to  wonder ;  for  to  all  that  live 
Appropriate  environment  brings  joy ; 
But  Mopsus  moves  my  wonder,  moves  it  too 
In  all  the  shepherds  that  with  me  abide  » 

In  fair  Sicilian  fields,  that  he  prefers 
Where  jEtna  smokes,  the  Cyclops'  cave  and  rocks." 

So  spake  he.     Then  all  hot  with  panting  breath 
Comes  Melibceus :  scarce  had  he  exclaimed 
"  0  Tityrus ! "  when  all  the  elders  mocked  « 

His  youthful,  high-pitched  voice,  as  once  of  yore 
Sicanians  mocked  when  they  Sergestus  saw 
Snatched  from  the  rock.     And  then  the  old  man  raised 
His  grey  hairs  from  the  grass,  and  to  the  youth. 
Whose  nostrils  still  were  panting,  thus  began :  tf 

"  Ah  friend  o'er-young,  what  fresh-bom  care  is  this. 
That  makes  thee  vex  thy  lungs  with  pace  so  quick?" 

^  In  all  these  instances  there  were  the  workings  of  the  law  of  "like  to  like,"  or  at  least  of 
the  choice  of  a  suitable  environment.  What  Alphesibasas  could  not  understand  was  that 
Mopsus  should  be  content  to  remain  in  such  a  Cyclops'  den  as  Bologna.  The  personal 
Cyclops  is  identified  with  Romeo  de'  Pepoli,  then  ruler  of  that  city,  under  whose  ^protectioo 
Joannes  lived.  Romeo  is  reported  to  have  been  a  Ghibellinc  (^///.  ix.  x^a  ;  Troja,  Vgltrv, 
pp.  X79-X80),  but  Dante  apparently  had  personal  reasons  for  distrusting  him. 

^  At  this  point  Meliboeus-Perini  arrives,  panting  in  hot  haste  as  the  bearer  of  the  last 
Eclogue  from  Joannes.  The  older  scholars  smile  as  when  the  Sicilians  saw  Sergestus  torn 
from  the  rock  to  which  he  clung  when  his  boat  foundered  {/En,  v.  900-383). 

*>  Tityrus  raises  his  head  and  asks  the  reason  of  the  breathless  haste^  Then,  as  with  a  taste 
for  a  marvel  after  the  manner  of  Ovid,  lo  I  of  its  own  accord — for  Meliboeus  is  too  much  out 
of  breath  to  play  on  it — the  reed  breathes  forth  the  first  line  of  the  Eclogue  which  the  scholar 
had  sent  to  his  master.    The  hundred  verses  stand  for  the  actual  ninety*seven  of  the  Eclogue. 

^  Pelorus  stands  for  Ravenna,  as  the  true  Sicily,  the  true  home  of  shepherds  and  their  poets. 
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He  nothing  answered,  but  his  lips  then  touched, 
His  trembling  lips,  the  pipe  of  oaten  straw. 
And  thence  no  single  note  fell  on  the  ear,  so 

But,  as  the  youth  was  striving  to  draw  out 
Tones  from  his  reed,  the  reed  itself  breathes  forth — 
I  speak  a  thing  most  wonderful  yet  true — 
''  Beneath  the  hills  well- watered,  where  we  see 
Savena  meet  with  Keno."     Had  he  then  ss 

But  thrice  upon  the  mouth-piece  blown,  I  trow 
That  he  with  five-score  songs  had  soothed  the  ear 
Of  silent  shepherds,  and  that  Tityrus 
Had  listened,  and  with  him  Alphesibceus. 

And  him  Alphesibceus  thus  addressed,  eo 

Our  Tityrus,  "  Would'st  thou,  honoured  old  man,  dare 
To  leave  Pelorum's  dewy  plains,  and  seek 
The  Cyclops'  cavern  1 " 

And  he  made  reply : 
"Why  dost  thou  doubt  1  Why,  dear  friend,  question  me?"  es 
"  Why  do  I  doubt  ?   Why  question  thee  1 "  then  spake 
AlphesiboBUs.     "  Hear'st  thou  not  what  sound 
Comes  from  the  flute  in  its  melodious  mighty 
God-given,  like  the  reeds,  the  breeze-born  reeds. 
As  rumour  spread  far  off  the  change  that  passed,  70 

O'er  the  king's  temples,  in  their  foul  disgrace, 
When  he,  as  Bromios  bade  him,  straightway  changed 
Pactolus'  sands  to  hue  of  glittering  gold  1 
Since  he  calls  thee  to  where  the  shore  is  strewn 
With  ^Etna's  pumice  dust^  0  blest  old  man,  75 

Trust  not  delusive  favour :  look  with  pity 
Upon  the  hallowed  spot  where  Dryads  haunt, 
And  on  thy  flocks.     The  mountain  height,  the  downs. 
The  streams,  will  weep,  bereaved  of  thee :  the  Nymphs, 
Fearing  worse  things,  will  weep  for  thee  with  me.  ao 


SA  The  kinji  is  Midas,  who  asked  and  obtained  the  power  of  turning  whatever  he  touched 
into  gold.  When  Bromius  (= Bacchus)  taug^ht  him  that  he  might  free  himself  from  the 
power  which  had  become  a  bondage  bjr  bathing  in  the  Pactolus,  the  reeds  whispered  the 
fact  that  the  king  had  ass's  cass  (Jnet.  xi.  143-146).  That  spontaneous  utterance  found,  so 
AlpheuboBus  thought,  a  parallel  in  the  Eclogue-song  that  had  flowed  from  the  reed  without 
human  lips  applied  to  it.  He  excuses  himself  for  thinking  that  a  marvel  like  that  might 
have  overcome  Dante's  hesitation.^  He  urges  that  he  should  still  refuse  to  trust  himself. 
The  Dryads  of  Ravenna  and  all  his  friends  call  on  him  to  stay.  They  felt  that  he  could 
not  venture  without  risk  to  his  life. 
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And  the  ill-will  Pftchynus  bears  to  us. 

Will  all  subside.     And  ve  too  shall  regreti 

We  shepherds,  having  known  thee.     Blest  old  man, 

Abandon  not  the  pastures  and  the  springs, 

On  which  thy  name  hath  stamped  a  deathless  lifa"  » 

'*  0  more,  by  merit  more,  than  half  this  hearty'' 

Touching  his  breast^  spake  aged  Titjrus, 

'*  Mopsus,  in  love  bound  up  with  me  for  those 

Who  fled  Pyreneus'  passion  wild  of  yore. 

Because  I  dwell,  the  Po  upon  my  right,  » 

And  on  the  left  the  Bubicon,  where  sea 

Of  Adria  bounds  the  fair  ^Emilian  land, 

Commends  to  us  the  pastures  by  the  shore 

Of  iEtna,  little  knowing  that  we  both 

Dwell  in  the  soft  grass  of  Trinacrian  height,  m 

More  fruitful  far  than  all  Sicilian  hills 

In  food  for  flocks  and  herds.     And  yet,  though  rocks 

Of  i£tna  fall  far  short  of  those  green  fields 

Pelorum  boasts,  I  fain  would  leave  my  flock. 

And  as  thou  wishest^  come  to  visit  thee,  loo 

My  Mopsus,  but  for  fear  of  Polypheme." 

And  then  Alphesiboeua  made  reply, 
"  Who  fears  not  Polypheme,  with  human  blood 
Still  wont  to  stain  his  lips,  from  that  same  hour 
When  Galatea  saw  her  Acis'  limbs,  i» 

^  Pachvntu,  the  Muthern  promontorjr  of  Sicily^  stands  probably  for  the  Idngdom  of 
Naples,  whose  ruler,  Robert  11.  (voL  i.  p.  ai. ;  Purr,  rn,  1x9 ;  Par.  xix.  xio,  xz.  63)  had  shown 
himself  one  of  Dante's  bitterest  enemies.  His  hostility  would  cease  because  it  would  be 
satisfied  with  what  would  be  Dame's  ruin.    Tint  ruin  might  even  bring  troable  on  his  friends. 

W  The  poet's  consciousness  that  his  name  will  live,  and  that  without  writing  a  Latin  epic, 
reminds  us  of//,  iv.  102  ;  Pur^,  xl  98 ;  Par,  xvii.  xx8-xao. 

^  Alphesiboeus  was  a  bosom  friend,  but  Mopsus  also,  as  a  votary  of  the  Mutes,  might 
claim  some  share  in  his  affections.  The  lines  allude  to  the  story  in  Mtt.  v.  387-331,  that 
Pyrenetis  had  invited  the  Muses  to  take  shelter  beneath  his  roof;  that  he  then  offered  them 
violence ;  that  they  took  their  winged  flight  from  the  tower  of  hia  house,  and  that  he  threw 
himself  after^  them  and  perished.  Was  this  a  gentle  warning  to  Joannes  not  to  claim  too 
exclusive  an  intimacy  with  the  Muses  whom  he  loved  7 

^  Mopsus  had  written  as  though  Dante  were  living  (as,  of  course,  he  was  literally)  between 
the  Po  and  the  Rubicon,  in  the  iCmilian  region  of  Romagnuola,  and  san^  the  praises  of  his  own 
iCtna  (<*.«,  Bologna),  as  though  that  were  the  home  of  poets.  He  was  ignorant  that  Ravenna 
was  the  true  Trinacria  (= SicUy),  the  land  where  Theocritus  would  have  loved  to  dwelL  And 
his  Pelorum  was  "  erecn."  It  was  the  symbol  of  the  national  poetry,  in  the  spoken  language 
of  the  people,  which  Mop«us  despised,  but  which  was  destined  to  be  far  more  fertile  than  the 
iEtnoean  region,  the  classical  poetry,  which  he  loved. 

101  Poljrphemus  is,  as  before,  Romeo  de'  Pepoli  (1.  95).  It  was  Dante's  distrust  of  him 
that  led  him  to  decline  his  friend's  invitation.  l*he  outrages  named  are  those  attributed  to 
the  literal  PoI]rphemus  (ilfr/.  xiii.  739-898).  Possibly  they  refer  to  some  leoent  acts  of  cruelty 
on  Romeo's  part. 
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Poor  Acis !  torn  asunder  1    Scarcely  she 

Herself  escaped.     Would  spell  of  love  preyail 

When  his  fierce  rage  was  kindled  to  such  heat  ? 

And  scarce  could  Achffimenides  restrain 

His  soul  from  parting,  when  he  looked  and  saw  m 

The  Cyclops,  with  his  comrades'  blood  besprent. 

Ah,  thou,  my  bosom  friend,  I  pray  thee,  check 

That  fearful  wish  that  Eeno  and  the  Nymph 

Thou  praisest^  close,  within  their  boundaries, 

This  honoured  head,  to  gather  wreaths  for  which,  us 

Wreaths  that  fade  not,  e'en  now  prepares  himself 

The  dresser  of  the  vineyard." 

Tityrus, 
Smiling  in  concord  with  him,  heart  and  soul, 
In  silence  listened  to  his  scholar's  words, 
As  by  the  whole  flock  spoken.     But  because  iw 

The  horses  of  the  chariot  of  the  Sun 
Were  moving  downwards  through  the  ether  pure, 
So  that  the  shadows  o'er  all  nature  spread. 
The  shepherds,  leaving  valley  cool,  and  woods. 
Followed  their  flocks  that  took  their  homeward  way,  iss 

And  shaggy  goats  went  foremost,  as  they  took 
Their  path  to  soft  green  meadows ;  and  meanwhile 
lolas  crafty,  listening  stood  hard  by, 
Who  heard  all  this  and  told  all  this  to  us  : 
He  sings  to  us,  0  Mopsus,  we  to  thee.  iso 

^^  Achaemenides  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  whom  iEneas  encountered  in 
Sicily  (yEn,  iil  590-681).  Here  also  there  may  probably  be  an  historical  allusion  now  irre- 
coveraoly  lost  to  us. 

11'  The  Naiad  is  the  nymph  of  the  Savena  joined  with  the  Reno,  as  in  Eel,  iii.  x.  The 
"  Virgin  "  is,  of  course,  Daphne,  transformed  into  a  laurel  (Met.  i.  486). 

The  expectation  that  the  laurel  wreath  was  readsr  to  be  cut  for  him  had  an  unlooked-for 
fulfilment.  The  Eclogue  did  not  reach  his  scholar-friend  till  the  hand  that  wrote  it  was  cold 
in  death,  and  the  laurel  wreath  was  placed  upon  his  brow  by  Guido  da  Polenta. 

U7  Tityrus-Dante  recognised  that  the  words  of  Alphesiboeus  were  those  of  the  whole 
comp'iny  of  his  friends.  He  therefore  would  abide  by  his  decision,  and  would  not  go  to 
Bologna. 

131  The  steeds  are  those  of  the  sun-chariot,  now  hasting  to  its  setting.  The  conversa- 
tion was  over,  and  the  friends  separated.  Meanwhile  lolas  (Guido  da  Polenta)  had  been 
listening,  and  he  it  was  (the  writer  of  the  Eclogue  seems  now  to  distinguish  between  himself 
and  the  ideal  Tityrus  of  the  poem)  who  had  reported  the  dialogue  to  Dante,  as  he  did  to  his 
scholar  at  Bologna.  In  the  original  the  last  words  of  the  last  line  potmus  (as  an  equivalent 
for  irotoC^tv)  we  have  a  noteworthy  instance  of  Dante's  boldness  as  the  coiner  of  new  words 
to  meet  his  wants,  a  proof  also  that  he  had  ai  least  some  knowledge  of  Greek. 


STUDIES. 


STUDY  I. 
THE  GENESIS  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  "  COMMEDIA." 


-M- 


I. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  date  to  the  time  when  the  first  germ  of 
Dante's  great  poem  was  planted  in  the  fruitful  soil  of  his  brain 
and  heart.  One  gifted  with  a  prophet's  insight  might,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  have  seen  it,  in  its  promise  and  potency  of 
a  yet  unconscious  life,  within  a  few  days  of  that  marvellous  May 
morning  which  transformed  and  transfigured  the  whole  nature  of 
the  wondrous  boy  {V.  N,  c.  i).  From  that  hour,  as  we  know, 
Beatrice  was  never  absent  from  his  thoughts,  worshipped  with 
all  the  power — such  as  we  often  discern  even  in  natures  less 
sensitive  than  Dante's-— K)f  a  boy's  idolising  devotion.  One  half 
of  the  Commedia  (if  indeed  we  may  distinguish  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  divide)  was  involved  in  the  manner  in  which  that 
thought  dominated  his  mind  and  heart  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  boyhood.  Kor  could  the  other  half  be  well  absent. 
Twenty  years  before  Giotto  painted  the  Bargello  portrait,  Dante's 
eyes  must  have  had  that  dreamy  far-away  look,  that  power  of 
seeing  things  which  others  do  not  see,  that  *^  other- worldliness  " 
that  tells  of  a  mind  to  which  Heaven  and  Hell  are  the  most  real 
of  all  realities.  The  teaching  which  influenced  his  youth  would 
tend  to  foster  that  tendency.  His  early  recollections  of  Brunetto 
Latini,  before  he  had  seen,  behind  the  veil  of  outward  culture,  the 
depravity  which  it  concealed,  were  those  of  one  from  whom  he 
had  learnt  "how  man  attaineth  to  eternity"  {H,  xv.  85).  The 
preaching  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars  (the  former, 
we  may  remember,  were  established  at  what  is  now  the  Church 
of  Santa  Croce)  had  not  yet  lost  its  savour,  and  their  sermons 
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would  tell  him,  with  all  the  yividness  which  characterised  medisBval 
thought^  of  the  penalties  of  the  lost  and  the  beatific  vision  of  the 
saints  of  God.  Every  mass  that  he  heard  would  bring  before  him 
the  thought  of  that  region  of  the  intermediate  state  in  which 
souls  that  had  departed  with  an  imperfect  holiness  were  purified 
from  the  stains  of  earth.  Looking  both  to  his  gifts  and  his  en- 
vironment, it  might  almost  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  said  of  the 
prophet  to  whom  he  turned  in  after  years  (comp.  J7.  L  32  n.),  with 
the  natural  sympathy  of  one  who  saw  in  him  a  character  like  his 
own,  that  he  too  was  "  sanctified "  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  life^ 
and  "  ordained  to  be  a  prophet  unto  the  nations  "  {Jer,  L  5). 

The  studies  of  advancing  youth — I  am  still  speaking  of  the 
period  before  the  story  of  the  Vita  Nuova  begins — would  tend  in 
the  same  direction.  Virgil  was  then,  as  in  after  years,  the  Master 
to  whom  he  owed  most  of  his  mental  nurture  (H.  L  85),  and  the 
Sixth  Book  of  the  JEfoeid  would  impress  upon  his  mind  its  vivid 
and  indelible  pictures  of  Tartarus  and  the  Elysian  fields.  So  he 
would  come  to  blend,  in  that  strange  weird  manner  which  so  often 
startles  us  as  we  read  the  Commedia^  the  forms,  names,  and  legends 
of  classical  antiquity  with  those  which  had  at  least  a  starting-point  in 
Scripture,  and  which  permeated  the  mind  of  the  thirteenth  century 
in  Western  Christendom.  And  when  he  came  to  study,  as  he  must 
have  done  before  he  wrote  the  first  sonnet  in  the  F.  iV.,  the  poeta 
of  his  own  fatherland,  the  choice  which  he  made  of  Guido  Guini- 
celli  of  Bologna,  as  the  one  in  whom  alone  he  recognised  his 
"  Master," 

"  When  I  thus  heard  hia  name  who  wai  of  old 
My  sire,  and  theirs,  my  country's  nobler  men, 
Skilled  to  use  love-rhymes  sweet  and  manifold," 

—Purg.  xxvt  97-99, 

was  singularly  significant.  For  Guido,  in  spite  of  the  sin  that 
stained  his  life,  led  his  readers  into  the  region  of  the  Unseen  and 
the  Eternal,  and  the  love  of  which  he  wrote  was  therefore  that  of 
the  higher  Er6s,  of  Aphrodite  Urania.  I  take  two  passages  by 
way  of  sample  from  his  Canzone  beginning 

'* Awegnaehe  dd  maggio piU per  tempo" 

"  In  this  blind  world  below  we  prove  too  well 
That  all  mankind  in  grief  and  anguish  dwell. 
While  Fortune  turns  her  wheel  in  oeaselesi  round ; 
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Blest  is  the  soul  which  leaves  the  fruitless  strife, 
And  seeks  in  Heaven  the  true  eternal  life, 
Where  only  perfect  joy  and  peace  are  fonnd. 

•  •••■•• 

Gaze  on  the  joy,  the  bliss,  wherein  doth  dwell 

My  Lady  fair,  in  Heaven  incoronate. 

Whence  comes  to  thee  thy  hope  in  Paradise, 
She  now,  all  holy,  thee  remembers  well, 

And,  though  in  Heaven,  thy  heart  doth  contemplate, 

Which,  for  her  sake,  as  if  deserted,  lies. 
She  sees  it  painted  in  such  blessed  guise 
That  what  was  here  but  as  a  marvel  strange. 
Finds  there  its  likeness  true  that  sees  no  change ; 
So  much  the  more  as  it  is  better  known, 

How,  welcomed  as  their  own, 
The  angels  hailed  her  with  glad  melodies. 
Thy  spirits  have  brought  back  their  tidings  rare, 
For  ofttimes  thither  they  in  travel  fare  ; 
Of  thee  she  speaketh  with  the  souls  in  bliss 
And  saith  to  them,  '  While  yet  I  lived  on  earth, 
I  had  from  him  all  honour  due  to  worth, 
Still  praising  me  in  those  famed  songs  of  his ; 
And  I  pray  God,  our  Lord  and  Master  true, 
As  best  may  meet  your  wish,  to  comfort  you." 

"  That  strain  we  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood,"  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  Dante  should  have  turned  to  it  rather  than  to  the 
earlier  Italian  poets,  such  as  Frederick  II.,  or  his  Chancellor,  Pier 
della  Vigne,  or  Jacopo  Lentino,  the  "notary"  of  Purg.  xxiv.  56, 
as  a  model  for  imitation,  that  it  should  have  seemed  to  him  to  put 
him  on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  his  personal  friends  Guido 
Cavalcanti  or  Cino  of  Fistoia,  in  whose  sonnets  and  canzoni  there 
was  more  of  the  earthly  erotic  character.  He  was  content  to 
leave  to  Cino  the  place  due  to  the  "  poet  of  love,"  he  claimed  for 
himself  the  higher  title  of  the  "poet  of  righteousness"  (F.  K 
iL  2).  Not  a  few  of  the  noblest  passages  of  the  Coinmedia  sound 
in  our  ears  as  echoes  of  Guinicelli.     In  H,  v.  100, 

"iimor,  chjt  al  cor  gentil  ratio  iapprendty* 

we  have  an  almost  verbal  reproduction  of  the  opening  line  of 
Guido's  canzone, 

**  Al  ear  gentile  ripara  tempre  amore,*^ 

while  in  the  similitude,  not  then  hackneyed  as  it  has  become 
since,  of  *'  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole," 
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'*Bd%rvaur  h  ago  in  fter  la  tUUa;' 

we  find  the  original  of  Dante's  {Far.  zii  28) 

"  And  from  the  heart  of  one  of  those  new  lights 
There  came  a  voioe  which  made  me  torn  to  see, 
E'en  as  the  star  the  needle's  oomse  indtes." 

And  80,  from  the  first,  we  note  the  undertone  of  melancholy,  the 
"  pathetic  minor,"  which,  even  in  the  bright  dawn  of  youth,  per- 
vades the  poet's  reverie.  He  stands  among  the  crowds  of  his 
associates,  in  the  terms  which  Milton  has  made  familiar,  not  as 
L' Allegro,  but  as  17  Penseroao,  and  the  latter  poem  might  almost 
serve,  from  first  to  last,  as  an  ideal  picture  of  Dante's  student  life. 

What  I  have  said  as  to  the  character  of  the  early  poems  lies 
almost  on  the  surface.  The  vision  of  Sonn.  L  is  one  which  he 
could  not  remember  without  a  shudder,  in  which  he  learnt  to  see 
afterwards  a  prophecy  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow.  The  death, 
early  in  his  intimacy  with  the  married  Beatrice,  of  her  best  loved 
friend,  whom  I  have  identified  with  the  Matilda  of  the  Earthly 
Paradise  (see  note  on  Purg,  xzviii  40.),  leads  his  thoughts  to  the 
region  within  the  veil.  The  Lord  of  Angels  had  called  her  to  His 
glory,  and  the  world  was  poorer  for  her  absence  (F.  N.  c  3). 
Beatrice's  seeming  scorn  makes  him  feel  the  woes  of  lost  souls,  the 
diacacciati  tormentosi,  such  as  he  paints  in  the  Inferno  {V.  N.  c 
14,  Sonn.  vii.).     Soon,  in  the  Canzone  (iL)  which  begins — 

*^  Donne,  ch*  avete  inUUeUo  d^atMyrt^* 

we  note  the  foreboding  that  the  time  of  his  beatitude  Mrill  not  be 
long.  Heaven  feels  that  it  lacks  somewhat  of  its  completeness  as 
long  as  Beatrice  is  not  there.  It  is  only  the  forbearance  of  God 
— forbearance  for  his  sake — that  prolongs  her  life  on  earth. 

"  My  well-beloved,  now  suffer  ye  in  peace 
That  this  your  hope,  as  long  as  I  shall  please, 
Wait,  where  one  dwells  whom  loss  of  her  shall  try, 
And  who  shall  tell  the  damned  in  HeU's  unrest, 
<  1  have  beheld  the  hopes  of  all  the  blest' " 

There,  if  not  before,  I  see  not  the  germ  only  of  the  Commedta,  but 
the  first  stirrings  of  its  life,  as  yet,  it  may  be,  tentative,  almost, 
one  might  say,  tentacular,  in  its  workings,  throwing  out  its  feelers 
in  this  and  that  direction,  and  drawing  in  nutriment  for  its  future 
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work.  The  death  of  Beatrice's  father  (F.  N.  a  22) — he  also  is 
spoken  of  as  *'  passing  from  this  life  to  eternal  gloiy  " — tended 
more  and  more  to  foster  this  sense  of  nearness  to  the  invisible 
world,  and  soon  that  sense  took  form  in  the  words  which  came 
unbidden  to  his  lips :  "  It  must  needs  be  that  one  day  the  gentle 
Beatrice  herself  must  die"  (V,  N,  c.  23),  and  that  thought  was 
followed  by  the  prophetic  vision  in  which  he  saw  the  forms  of  sorrow- 
ing ladies  who  told  him  that  she  had  indeed  departed  from  this 
world ;  and  then  he  beheld  a  multitude  of  angels  gazing  on  a  white 
doud  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  singing  their  Hosanna  in  excelsis. 
And  then  he  thought  that  he  looked  on  her  dead  body  and  the 
ladies  covered  her  head  with  a  white  veil,  and  her  face  was  so  full 
of  lowliness  that  it  seemed  to  say  to  him,  "  I  am  about  to  see  the 
source  of  all  peace/'  and  he  called  on  Death  ("  dolcimma  Morte  ") 
to  come  and  release  him  from  his  sorrow,  and  then  saw  all  the 
mysteries  of  grief  which  are  wont  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chamber 
of  the  dead,  and  he  looked  up  to  Heaven  and  said,  '*  0  fairest 
soul,  how  blessed  is  he  who  sees  thee  I"  The  vision  clothed 
itself  in  the  marvellous  Canzone  (iv.)  to  which  I  content  myself 
with  referring  the  reader. 

Every  month,  as  the  F.  N,  (c.  26)  tells  us,  seemed  to  bring 
Beatrice  nearer  to  the  heavenly  life.  Men  said  of  her,  as  she 
passed,  ''  This  is  no  woman,  but  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  Angels 
of  Heaven" — "This  is  a  miracle.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who 
knoweth  how  to  work  so  wonderfully  1 "  Not  only  did  she  win 
honour  and  praise  herself,  but  she  brought  praise  and  honour  to 
those  with  whom  she  associated  (F  N.  c.  27).  And  then  this 
ripeness  for  Heaven  bore  what  must  have  seemed  its  natural 
fruit  The  Lord  of  Bighteousness  called  her  to  Himself,  and 
glorified  her  by  placing  her  under  the  banner  of  the  Blessed  Mary, 
the  Queen  whose  name  had  been  so  often  on  Beatrice's  lips,  ever 
uttered  with  profoundest  reverence  (F  N.  c.  29).  Of  his  own 
sorrow,  of  that  of  the  whole  city  of  which  she  had  been  the  fairest 
ornament,  I  have  spoken  with  sufficient  fulness  in  the  lAfe  of 
Dante  (i.  pp.  xlvii.,  li.),  and,  for  a  like  reason,  I  pass  over  the  inter- 
mediate stages  of  the  history  of  the  " donna  gentile"  in  its  literal 
or  allegorical  meanings,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  closing  vision 
of  the  Vita  Nuova,  in  which  we  may  rightly  see  a  more  developed, 
and  therefore  a  more  defined,  growth  of  the  germ  which  we  have 
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already  seen  in  an  earlier  embryonic  stage.  He  bad  bebeld  once 
before  (F.  N.  c.  40),  in  tbe  nintb  bour  of  tbe  day,  tbe  form  of  ibe 
glorified  Beatrice  in  crimson  apparel,  as  be  bad  seen  ber  vben  sbo 
first  met  bis  gaze.  He  began  to  repent  and  reproacb  bimself  for 
his  disloyalty  to  ber  memory.  And  tben,  not  long  afterwards, 
tbere  came  anotber  memorable  vision,  following  on  a  sonnet 
(/S.  31)  in  wbicb  be  records  tbat  bis  sigbs  bad  passed  beyond  tbe 
primum  mobile  to  tbe  Empyrean  spbere,  tbe  dwelling-place  of  Grod 
and  of  tbe  angels  and  His  saints,  and  tben  be  adds  {V.  N.  c  43)  : — 

"  After  this  sonnet  there  appeared  to  me  a  maryelloiis  vision  in  which  I  saw 
things  which  made  me  propose  not  to  speak  more  of  this  Blessed  One  till  I 
could  treat  of  her  more  worthily.  And  to  reach  this  goal  I  study,  as  she 
truly  knows,  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power,  so  that  if  it  shall  please  Him,  by 
whom  all  things  live,  that  my  life  continue  for  some  years  to  come,  I  hope  to 
say  of  her  what  has  never  yet  been  said  of  any  woman.  And  then,  may  it 
please  Him,  who  is  the  Lord  of  Courtesy  (comp.  for  the  phrase,  ff,  it  58  n.), 
that  my  soul  may  have  power  to  turn  and  see  the  glory  of  its  Mistress,  that 
is  to  say,  of  that  blessed  Beatrice  who  gloriously  looks  upon  the  face  of  Him, 
qui  ett  per  omnia  aceeula  benedictut,** 

Tbe  genesia  of  tbe  Commedia  was  tbus  obviously  completed. 
Tbe  outline  was  at  least  sketched  in  tbe  art-studio  of  tbe  poet's 
souL  But  tbere  followed,  as  tbe  words  indicate,  a  necessary, 
tbougb  not,  it  may  be,  a  prolonged,  period  of  self-training.  Tbe 
date  assigned  by  experts  to  tbe  composition  of  tbe  Vita  Nuova  is 
1297,  and  as  tbe  assumed  date  of  tbe  vision  witb  wbicb  tbe 
Commedia  opens  is  tbe  Passion  and  Easter-tide  of  1300,  we  bave  at 
least  two  or  three  years  of  preparation.  We  ask  how  tbat  interval 
was  employed  1  what  was  the  nature  of  the  preparation  ? 

IL 

Tbe  first  question  wbicb  would  present  itself  to  a  man  like 
Dante,  witb  a  purpose  thus  definitely  formed,  would  be  as  to  tbe 
vehicle  in  wbicb  be  would  embody  bis  thoughts.  In  what  lan- 
guage should  be  write  1  Tbe  training  of  tbe  student,  tbe  habits  of 
the  time,  his  admiring  reverence  for  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  Statins, 
would  all  bave  suggested  Latin.  Tbe  remonstrances  addressed  to 
him  twenty  years  later  by  Joannes  de  Virgilio  (vol.  i  p.  cxxiv.) 
show  tbat  this  was  what  was  expected  by  scholars  of  a  scholar. 
When  Petrarch  gained  tbe  poet's  laureate  wreath,  it  was  on  the 
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strength  of  his  Latin  epic  ''  Africa  "  far  more  than  on  that  of  his 
sonnets.  The  Ilarian  letter  indicates,  though  one  receiyes  its 
testimony  with  reserve,  that  he  had  begun  a  Latin  poem,  at 
some  time  or  other,  after  the  orthodox  Yirgilian  fashion  (voL  i. 
p.  Ixzxiz.) — 

"  UUima  regna  canamtfiuido  eontermina  mundo,** 

It  was  well,  as  I  have  said,  that  he  changed  his  mind.  The 
poem  of  which  this  might  have  been  the  beginning  would  doubt- 
less have  been  a  marvel  in  its  way.  It  would  have  reproduced 
Virgilian  imagery  in  approximately  Virgilian  language.  There 
would  have  been  pictures  of  the  threefold  regions  of  the  unseen 
world,  in  which  Beatrice  and  Yirgil  and  Dante  himself  would 
have  played  their  parts  in  Latin  hexameters.  It  might,  from 
time  to  time,  have  found  editors  and  commentators,  possibly 
even  translators,  or  it  might  have  slept  in  the  dust  of  libraries 
forgotten  and  untouched.  The  process  of  thought  which  led 
to  the  change  of  purpose  may  be  traced  with  sujQficient  clearness 
in  the  treatise  De  Vulgari  Eloquio  and  in  the  Convito,  Though 
both  were  written,  wholly  or  in  part,  as  their  references  to  his 
sufferings  show,  after  his  exile,  they  reproduce  the  thoughts  of 
past  years,  and  indicate  the  reasons  of  his  final  choice.  In  the 
first  of  these  he  begins,  with  a  method  and  solemnity  which 
reminds  one  of  Hooker,  with  treating  of  the  two  forms  of  speech 
which  were  open  to  him.  He  is  entering  on  an  untried  field,  in 
which  he  had  no  forerunner.  "  Verho  aspirante  de  codUy^  he  will 
unfold  for  those  who  speak  their  mother-tongue  the  reasons  which 
lead  him  to  think,  as  he  compares  the  lingua  wlgarU  with  the 
language  used  by  scholars,  and  taught  in  the  schools,  that  the 
former  is  the  more  noble  of  the  twa  Speech,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  is  the  special  attribute  of  man.  Brute  creatures  have  it  not 
Angels  need  it  not,  for  they  have  an  '^  ineffable  sufficiency  of 
intellect  by  which  one  is  known  to  another  with  perfect  clearness, 
or  they  see  all  things  in  the  clear  mirror  of  the  Divine  Mind  " 
(F.  K  i.  2;  Par,  xxvi.  106,  107).  Man  needed  it,  and  therefore 
it  was  given  to  man.  It  was  reasonable  to  think  that  it  had  been 
bestowed  on  Adam  at  his  creation,  and  that  the  first  word  which 
he  uttered  was  El  or  Eli^  as  the  name  of  God  ( T.  ^.  i.  4 ;  Par, 
xxvL  134),  and  though  God  did  not  need  man's  speech  to  know 
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man's  tLonghts  even  before  they  were  conceived  in  the  mind,  jet 
we  may,  with  all  teverence,  say  that  it  was  acceptable  to  Him 
that  His  own  gift  of  speech  should  be  the  medium  of  their  utter- 
ance. Others  may  be  so  blinded  by  partiality  that  they  may 
think  their  own  city  and  country  the  noblest  in  the  world,^  their 
own  speech  one  compared  with  which  all  other  tongues  are  as 
those  of  barbarians.  It  is  not  so  with  him.  He  is  a  citizen  of 
the  world  (*'  mundus  est  patrta  vdut  jnsdbtu  cequar  **),  and  though 
he  has  loved  Florence  from  his  youth  upwards,  thougji  he  loves 
it  yet  more  in  his  exile  from  it,  and  thinks  that  no  city  on  earth 
is  pleasanter  or  fairer,  yet,  as  a  scholar  and  historian,  he  must 
assign  to  Hebrew  the  honour  of  having  been  the  primeval  Ian* 
guage  of  mankind  (F.  E,  L  6).  The  pride  of  man  seeking  to 
scale  the  very  heavens  in  the  Tower  of  Babel  led  to  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  and  only  the  descendants  of  Shem  inherited  some 
fragments  of  the  ancient  speech.  Passing,  as  from  the  limitationa 
of  his  knowledge  was  inevitable,  to  a  narrower  range  of  inquiry,  he 
takes  a  rapid  survey  of  the  spoken  languages  of  Europe,  which  he 
classifies,  as  in  ^.  xxxiii.  80,  according  to  their  formula  of  affirma- 
tion, under  four  groups :  ( i. )  That  of  Jo  or  jo,  including  Sclavonian, 
Hungarian,  German,  Saxon,  English,  and  others.  (2.)  Thai  o£ 
si,  including  Spanish,  French,  and  Latin,  represented  by  Italian^ 
as  in  H.  xxviL  33.  (3.)  That  of  oc,  in  the  south-west  of  Europe, 
specially  in  the  region  thence  known  as  Languedoc.  (4.)  That  oi 
oil  or  ouiy  in  Northern  France,  bounded  by  Grermany  om  the  east^ 
and  the  "English  Sea"  on  the  north  (F.  E.l  8).  He  notes  in 
passing  that  the  last  three  have  many  points  of  contact  with,  oach 
other,  while  the  first  stands  apart  by  itself,  and  illustrates  the  fact 
by  some  eight  or  nine  examples.  Still  narrowing  his  range  of 
inquiry  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  which  had  led  him  to 
undertake  it,  he  confines  himself  to  the  dialects  of  Italy,  <^  which 
he  notes  not  less  than  fourteen  distinct  varieties.  Men  of  letters 
might  give  a  preference  to  the  language  of  oU,  in  which  had  been 
written  "  the  achievements  of  the  Trojans  aud  the  Romans,  and 
the  Arthurian  legends,"  but  his  love  was  given  to  that  of  «t,  to  the 
Italian  of  which  those  who  had  sung  most  sweetly  and  subtly  were 
the  familiar  friends  and,  as  it  were,  members  of  its  household 

^  The  thought  is  expressed  in  a  proverb  worth  preserving:  " Peireumala**  (an  insgnifr 
cant  country  town,  much  as  we  might  say  "  Little  Pedlingtoa")  "civitat  amplUnmut,  £st,  tt 
Pairia  majori parii/iliorutn  Ada  "  {V,  E.  i.  6). 
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(^^/amiliarea  et  domestici").  Among  these  he  names  "Cino  of 
Pistoia  and  his  friend/'  and  he  leaves  us,  in  his  reticence,  half 
humhle  and  half  proud,  to  guess  who  that  friend  was.  Each  of 
the  fourteen  dialects  are  then  passed  under  his  scrutiny,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  condemned  as  rough,  harharous,  inadequate  for 
the  poet's  use.  Borne  occupies  a  position  of  had  pre-eminence; 
the  speech  of  the  hill-country  of  Casentino  and  Prato  comes  next 
{V.  E.  I  11).  Sicilian,  the  language  of  the  earlier  Italian  poets, 
including  Frederick  II.  And  Manfred,  had  a  hetter  reputation 
(F.  K  i.  12).  Tuscany  hoasted  of  its  purity,  hut  the  hoast  was 
vain.  There  was  a  provincial  twang  ("wcw  cuHalia  sed  munici- 
pcUta")  even  in  Guido  of  Arezzo,  Bonagiunta  of  Lucca,  and 
Brunetto  Latini  of  Florence.  Exceptions  to  that  rule,  approxima- 
tions to  excellence,  were  found  in  Guido  Cavalcanti,  Lapo  Gianni, 
and  "  one  other"  (again  we  are  left  to  guess),  and  in  Cino  of  Pistoia 
{V.  E.i.  13).  A  passing  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  Sordello  as 
great  not  only  in  poetry  but  in  every  form  of  speech,  is  associated 
with  a  favourable  judgment  of  the  dialects  of  Lombardy,  and 
that  used  by  the  litt6rateurs  of  Bologna,  such  as  Guido  Guinicelli, 
Guido  Ghislieri  and  others  (F.  E.  i.  15),  but  the  true  perfect 
speech  of  Italy,  "  illustre,  cardinale,  aidicum,  et  curtale"  "  illumi' 
nans  et  illuminatum"  was  still  to  seek.  It  was  the  ** panther," 
the  symbol  of  animal  perfection,^  of  which  he  was  in  search,  and 
ho  could  not  doubt  that  he  had  the  nets  wherewith  to  take  it  and 
tame  it  for  his  own  use  (L  16).  With  that  haughty  consciousness 
of  a  power  to  be,  if  not  the  creator,  at  least  the  artificer,  of  a  new 
language  which  all  Italy  should  welcome,  he  sufficiently  vindicates 
the  decision  which  led  him  to  cancel  his  first  sketch,  if  indeed  it 
ever  existed,  and  instead  of 

"  UUima  reffna  cananif  Jluido  contermina  mundo,** 

to  write 

**  Nd  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita." 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  through  the  whole  treatise  (as 
indeed  in  the  Convito  also),  there  is  not  a  single  'vvord  which 
implies  the  existence,  even  in  plan  and  purpose,  of  the  Commedia, 

1  The  symbolism  may  have  originated  in  the  rarity  and  beauty  of  the  animal.  Dante's 
master,  Latini,  probably  from  a  fanciful  etymology  of  the  name,  describes  it  as  **  Amico  di 
tutti  animeiii"  and  this  would  fall  in  with  Dante's  thoughts  as  to  the  perfect  speech  for  poets 
(r/j.,  V.  62). 

VOL.  IL  Z 
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That,  I  take  it,  he  worked  at  in  secret,  not  caring  to  talk  of  it  till 
the  great  work  was  finished  as  a  xr^fia  tg  dfi,  a  perpetual  possession 
for  Italy  and  for  the  world. 

The  Conviio  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  also  written 
(in  part,  at  least)  in  exile,  and  before  the  V,  E,  {Conv,  L  3,  5), 
deals  with  the  question  in  a  less  systematic  form,  but  for  that  very 
reason  is  more  interesting  as  the  expression  of  Dante's  feelings. 
There  too  he  had  to  decide  whether  he  should  write  in  Latin  or 
Italian,  and  he  gives  his  reasons  for  choosing  the  latter.  Some  are 
fanciful  enough.  The  book  was  a  commentary  on  his  Canzoni^ 
which  were  in  Italian,  and  the  commentator  is  the  servant  of  bis 
text.  Latin  was  the  "sovran"  speech,  Italian  the  subordinate; 
thei*e  would  be  therefore  an  invasion  of  the  right  order  in  writing  a 
Latin  exposition  of  an  Italian  text  (Conv.  i.  6,  7).  More  true  and 
natural  was  the  thought  that  by  using  Italian  he  would  reach  a 
far  wider  circle  of  readers,  and  so  far  as  he  had  things  to  utter 
which  it  was  good  for  men  to  know,  he  would  be  a  more  universal 
benefactor  {Conv.  i.  8),  and  therefore  acquire  the  friendship  (we 
note  the  heart-yearnings  of  the  lonely  exile)  of  a  far  larger  number. 
This  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  not  choosing  Latin.  And  the 
thought  of  choosing  any  other  modern  speech  than  that  of  his 
fatherland,  rouses  him  to  a  burning  white  heat  of  indignation. 
The  history  of  Proven9al  literature  was  that  of  the  prostitution  of 
noble  gifts  to  vilest  uses  ("Aawno  fatta  di  donna,  meretrice^). 
Those  who  had  written  in  it  in  Italy  were  ''base,  abominable, 
unworthy  sons,"  were  led  only  by  their  own  blindness,  by  malig- 
nant prejudice,  by  their  craving  for  vain-glory,  by  their  envy  of 
the  greatness  of  others,  by  their  vileness  and  pusillanimity,  which 
made  them  the  slaves  of  each  passing  wave  of  popular  opinion. 
Like  bad  workmen  who  find  fault  with  their  materials  or  their 
tools,  they  threw  the  blame  of  their  failure  as  poets  on  the  lan- 
guage which  they  had  used,  and  which  they  deserted  for  another. 
They  had  failed  in  Italian  ;  they  might  succeed  in  Provencal  It 
was  not  so  with  him.  He  had  sufficient  loftiness  of  soul  to  feel 
self-con6dence  ("  sempre  tl  magnanimo  ei  magnifica  in  suo  cuore  "). 
He  loved  his  mother-tongue  with  a  passionate  devotion,  which  had 
ripened,  as  it  were,  into  friendship.  It  had  been  his  greatest 
benefactor,  was  associated  with  his  earliest  memories  {Par,  xv. 
1 21-123),  had  led  him  to  the  way  of  knowledge.     Without  it  he 
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could  not  have  learnt  Latin.  The  fuller  intimacy  which  rose  out 
of  his  hringing  it  into  the  closer  service  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  had 
confirmed  that  friendship.  Ahove  all,  he  had  always  thought  in 
that  language.  It  had  heen  his  companion  in  his  highest  con- 
templations, his  most  suhtle  questionings.  Therefore  he  would  use 
it  (here  also  there  is  not  the  remotest  allusion  to  the  Commedia) 
for  his  Convito,  So  should  a  thousand  guests  partake  of  that 
banquet  and  leave  some  baskets  full  of  fragments  for  himself ;  so 
should  the  speech  of  Italy  be  as  a  "  new  light,  a  new  sun,  'to  those 
who  are  in  darkness  and  obscurity"  (Conv,  i  13). 

That  point  then  was  settled.  Here,  also,  he  took  his  own  line 
and  formed  a  parte  per  ae  stesso.  He  would  write  in  Italian.  He 
felt  confident  that  he,  at  least,  would  have  no  occasion  to  find 
^ault  with  his  tools,  that,  as  he  said,  after  he  had  finished  his  work, 
even  rhymes  would  be  his  servants  and  not  his  masters  (Comp. 
vol.  i.  p.  Ixxviii.) 

But  then  came  a  question  which  must  have  called  for  some 
serious  thought.  What  form  of  verse  should  he  adopt?  The 
earlier  Italian  poets  who  had  preceded  him  had  been  essentially 
lyric  in  their  character,  and  had  confined  themselves  to  sonnets, 
hallcttey  and  canzont,  such  as  he  himself  had  used  in  his  Minor 
Poems,  and  these  were  unfitted  for  the  continuity  of  a  poem  of 
the  nature  of  an  epic.  So  far  as  I  know  he  had  no  Italian 
predecessor  in  the  use  of  the  terza  rima.  If  he  was  not  the 
inventor  of  that  form,  he  was  at  least  the  first  to  import  it  from 
the  literature  of  Provence,  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  used 
by  Amauld  Daniel,  for  whom,  both  in  F.  E.  ii.  2,  6,  10,  13,  and 
Purg,  xxvi.  119,  Dante  expresses  the  warmest  possible  admira- 
tion, and  who  had  originated  the  yet  more  complicated  and 
unmanageable  aestina.  It  commended  itself,  we  may  believe,  on 
more  than  one  ground.  It  lent  itself  readily  to  a  continuous 
narrative.  It  presented  the  kind  of  difficulty  from  which  Dante 
did  not  shrink,  and  which  it  gave  him  an  actual  joy  to  overcome. 
He  felt  sure,  as  the  writer  of  the  Ottimo  Cammento  says  that  he 
had  told  his  sons,  that  it  would  never  make  him  write  otherwise 
than  he  had  meant  to  write,  that  the  very  necessity  of  finding 
rhymes  would  often  be  suggestive  of  new  thoughts.  Whatever 
mastery  he  had  gained  in  other  more  or  less  artificial  forms  of 
poetry  would  stand  him  in  good  stead  here.     If,  at  first,  it  might 
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seem  to  retard  his  progress,  he  soon  found  that  he  had  acquired  a 
full  control  over  it,  and  probably  learnt  before  long  even  to  think 
in  terza  rima,  so  that  the  ''  spontaneous  numbers  "  flowed  readily 
from  his  pen.  And  then  also  it  connected  itself  with  the  strange 
mystic  reverence  for  the  number  three,  which  shows  itself  in  the 
Vita  Ntu)va  ( V.  N.  c.  30).  A  poem  in  honour  of  Beatrice  ought 
to  be  in  the  form  which  was  most  identified  with  the  symbol  of 
her  excellence,  and  which  was  also  the  symbol  of  the  Divine 
Perfection.  A  like  profound  reverence  for  the  mystical  significance 
of  numbers  showed  itself,  after  the  choice  of  the  metre,  in  the 
plan  of  the  whole  poem.  For  him  the  number  ten  was  the  most 
perfect  of  all  numbers;  the  square  of  that  number  carried  that 
perfection  to  a  yet  higher  power,  and  therefore  the  poem  was  to 
consist  of  a  hundred  cantos.  But  the  threefold  nature  of  the 
Unseen  "World,  as  it  presented  itself  to  his  thoughts,  compelled 
him  to  divide  the  poem  into  three  parts,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
Cantiqucs,  and  as  it  was  natural  to  think  of  the  first  canto  as  a 
prelude  or  introduction,  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise  had  thirty- 
three  cantos  assigned  to  each.  It  would  scarcely  have  surprised 
us  had  the  love  of  self-imposed  restraint,  which  characterised  him, 
as  it  has  characterised  other  great  masters  of  his  art,  led  him  to  a 
like  limitation  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  lines  in  each  canto. 
Here,  however,  he  wisely  drew  the  line.  He  felt  that  such  a 
restraint  would  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  his  thoughts,  and  he 
chose  therefore  to  assert  his  freedom,  taking  140  as  an  approximate 
standard.^ 

It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  begun  his  poems  before  fixing 
on  a  title,  possible  also,  of  course,  that  he  may  have  chosen  it  from 
the  first.  The  fact  that  he  speaks  of  it  in  H,  xvi.  128  as  the 
Commedia  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  favour  of  the  latter  hypothesis. 
The  reasons  which  he  gives  for  so  naming  it  in  the  Ep,  to  Can 
Grande  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  most  Dante  students.  He 
knows  enough  Greek  (though  his  explanation  of  "  tragedy  "*  jg 
somewhat  startling)  to  interpret  Commdia  as  a  village  song  {villanns 
eantus).     He  knows  enough  of  the  traditions  of  dramatic  art  to 

1  The  Inferno  contains  4588  lines,  the  Purgatorio  4756,  the  Paradiso  4738,  giving  14,089 
for  the  hundred  cantos. 

S  He  connects  the  word  rightly  enough  with  rpaYOV,  but  explains  it  as  **/atidus  ad  modum 
hirci.*'  He  does  not  appear  to  know  the  other  derivation  of  Comadia  as  from  km^os 
(=  revelry). 
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feel  that  a  tragedy  begins  with  joy  and  ends  with  sorrow,  that  a 
comedy  begins  with  trouble  and  ends  with  gladness.^  His  poem 
began  with  Hell  and  ended  with  Paradise,  and  on  that  ground 
might  be  styled  a  comedy.  And  there  was  yet  another  reason. 
Tragedy  was  supposed  to  speak  always  in  the  lofty  and  stately 
language  of  the  "  grand  style."  Comedy  had  a  wider  range,  might 
say  the  very  thing  the  poet  wished  to  say,  in  homeliest  and  plainest 
fashion,  and  yet  was  allowed  to  rise  at  times  to  a  strain  of  higher 
tone.  Kot  without  significance  does  Dante  quote  the  line  of 
Horace  {Ep,  ad  Pis,  L  93)  : — 

'*  Interdum  tamen  ei  vocem  comoedia  toUit" 

"With  these  thoughts  there  mingled  something  of  a  proud  humility. 
For  him  the  epic  and  the  tragedy  were  near  of  kin.  To  have 
called  his  poem  by  either  name  would  have  implied  something  like  a 
rivalry  with  the  master  whom  he  loved  and  honoured.  He  was  con- 
tent to  call  it  a  comedy — Terence  was  the  writer  most  familiar  to  him 
as  a  comic  author  (Purg.  xxii  97) — and  under  that  title  to  write  what 
had  remained  "  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme "  by  Terence 
or  any  other  author.  We  may,  however,  perhaps  doubt  whether 
he  would  have  chosen  that  name  at  the  end  of  his  work  had  he 
not  made  choice  of  it  at  the  beginning.  The  grim  grotesqueness 
of  many  of  the  pictures  of  the  Inferno,  the  games  of  the  demons 
with  the  sinners  in  the  seething  pitch  {H,  xxi.,  xxii.),  the  reci- 
procal transformations  of  man  and  serpent  (H.  xxv.),  were  pro- 
bably brought  in  as  part  of  the  comic  element,  like  the  equally 
grotesque  figures  in  mediaeval  cathedrals,  but  these  cease  as  he 
passes  into  the  other  divisions  of  his  poem.  He  invokes  Calliope 
(Purg.  i.  9),  Urania  (Purg,  xxix.  41),  Apollo  (Par,  L  13),  but 
never  Thalia.  The  "  comedy  "  has  become  for  him  a  ^^poema  sacro  " 
(Par,  xxv.  i);  and  so  far  he  anticipates  the  epithet  of  Divina 
which  later  writers  have  atttached  to  it,  and  which  first  appears 
in  the  Venice  edition  of  1554, 

1  {Ep.  iff  C.  G.  c.  xo  H.)  Fraticclli  quotes  from  the  Cathclicon  of  Fra  Giovanni  of  Genoa 
(ia86)  ;  "  Undt  in  salutatione  soUmta  wiitert  et  optare  tragicum  principium  ctcomicum 
finem^  id  tst^  bonum  prindpium  et  latum  Jinem,** 
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The  language  and  the  outward  form  of  the  poem  being  thus 
determined,  there  would  come  the  question  what  was  to  be  its 
scope  and  purpose)  Was  it  to  aim  at  anything  beyond  a  de- 
scription of  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  dead  and  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Beatrice)  His  dedicatory  Epistle  to  Can  Grande,  as 
characteristic  in  its  way  as  Spenser's  Epistle  to  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh 
setting  forth  the  plan  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  and  presenting  many 
suggestive  coincidences  with  it,^  answers  that  question.  He 
adopts  for  his  own  "  sacred  poem "  the  fourfold  method  of  inter- 
pretation which  applied  to  the  sacred  books,  poems  or  other- 
wise, of  Scripture.  And  so  the  subject  of  the  whole  Commedia 
taken  literally  is  the  "state  of  souls  after  death"  {Ep,  to  C, 
G,  c.  8).  But  allcgorically  it  takes  a  wider  range,  and  includes 
the  whole  moral  government  of  God,  and  its  subject  is,  "  Man, 
80  far  as  by  merit  or  demerit,  in  the  exercise  of  the  freedom  of 
his  will,  he  is  under  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments."  It 
is  obvious  that  the  distinction  which  he  draws  involves  the  con- 
clusion that  he  meant  men  to  see,  in  the  distribution  of  those 
rewards  and  punishments  on  earth,  examples  of  the  same  laws 
as  those  which  work  out  their  completion  in  the  regions  behind 
the  veil.  Each  man  may  find  in  his  own  experience,  or  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  anticipation  of  Hell  and  Purgatory  and 
Paradise ;  may  see  in  the  poet's  pictures  to  what  possible  depths  of 
degradation  he  may  fall,  how  he  may  repent  and  rise  to  higher 
things  on  the  "stepping-stones  of  his  dead  self,"  how,  even  on 
earth,  he  may  attain  to  the  citizenship  of  the  true  Rome  of  which 
Christ  is  a  Eoman  (Purg.  xxxii.  102),  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

In  writing  to  a  man  like  Can  Grande,  whose  position  and  character 
placed  him  outside  the  range  of  esoteric  discipleship,  Dante  was 
content  to  hint  at  the  key  which  was  to  open  the  treasure-house, 

1  I  am  not  aware  that  any  writer  on  Dante  ha<t  noticed  the  parallelism,  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  sufficiently  significant.  Spenser  describes  his  book  as  a  "  a  continued  Allegory,  or 
darke  Conceit."  The  story  of  King  Arthur  is  but  the  outward  framework  of  the  allegory. 
The  Faery  Queene  is  at  once  Glory  and  "  the  glorious  person  of  our  Soveraine  the  Queen," 
as  Beatrice  is  both  the  woman  whom  Dante  had  loved  and  the  Wisdom  which  teaches  him  a 
true  theology.  But  as  Elizabeth  was  not  only  "  a  most  royal  Queene  or  Empresse,*  but  also 
"  a  most  vertuous  and  beautiful  lady,"  she  api>eacs  in  the  poem  not  as  Gloriana  only,  but  also 
as  Belphoebe.  So  also  the  Red-Cross  Knight  is  at  once  the  symbol  of  holiness,  and  of  the 
Englbh  people,  Duessa  of  falsehood  in  general  and  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  perhaps 
also  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  particular. 
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to  apply  his  method  on  the  largest^  and  therefore  the  vaguest,  scale. 
Those  to  whom  it  was  given  to  know  the  inner  mysteries  of  the 
poem  would  soon  discover  in  Dante's  language  that  it  was  "polt/- 
senium  "  ^  (Ep.  to  C.  G,  c.  7),  a  poem  of  manifold  meanings  (Dante 
does  not  pass  beyond  the  literal  and  allegoric,  and  leaves  the  moral 
and  anagogic,  or  mystic,  for  others  to  trace  out),  and  that  the  end 
he  aimed  at  also  was  manifold.  There  might  be  a  nearer  and  a 
more  remote  object  present  to  the  writer's  mind.  .  He  will  confine 
himself — he  is  obviously  dealing  with  a  pupil  dull  of  hearing  and 
slow  of  heart  to  understand — passing  over  all  more  subtle  inter- 
pretations, to  saying  that  what  he  aimed  at  was  to  "  rescue  those 
who  are  living  in  this  life  from  a  state  of  misery,  and  to  lead  them 
to  a  state  of  felicity"  {ibid,  c.  18).  But  for  us,  as  for  the  inner 
circle  of  Dante's  personal  disciples,  if  indeed  he  had  any,  it  is  open 
to  seek  for  more  meanings  and  more  purposes  than  those  thus 
roughly  adumbrated,  and  so  far  the  allegorising  schools  of  inter- 
preters are  fully  within  their  rights.  To  take  a  few  salient  instances, 
where  there  is  something  like  a  consensus,  Beatrice  is  the  daughter 
of  Folco  de'  Portinari ;  she  is  also  the  symbol  of  a  true  Philosophy 
(the  subordinate  philosophy  symbolised  by  the  "  donna  gentile  "  of 
V,  N,  a  36 ;  Conv,  ii.  13  disappears  from  the  Commedia\  of 
Catholic  theology,  of  the  supreme  contemplative  wisdom  which 
includes  both  philosophy  and  theology.  Virgil  is  the  poet 
on  whose  lines  Dante  had  framed  his  own  "goodly  style" 
{H.  i.  81-87).  He  is  also  the  representative  of  human  wisdom 
guiding  perfectly  within  its  b'mits,  though  unable  to  lead  the 
pilgrim  into  the  region  of  supernatural  light  Lucia  {H,  ii  97  n,) 
is  the  Saint  of  Syracuse ;  she  is  also  the  grace  that  illuminates 
man's  natural  reason.  Cato  {Purg,  L  74),  in  like  manner,  repre- 
sents the  highest  form  of  merely  human  righteousness.  The 
Centaurs  {H.  xii.  56,  w.)  symbolise  the  varied  combinations 
of  the  brute  and  spiritual  elements  in  man's  life.  Geryon  (ff, 
xvii.  I  «.)  is  the  type  of  all  fraudulent  and  counterfeit  shows 
of  good.  The  four  stars  (Purg,  i.  23  n.)  are  the  cardinal 
natural  virtues  of  Plato's  ethical  language ;  the  three  which  make 
up  the  heptad  {Purg,  viiL  89)  are  the  Faith,  Hope,  Love  of 
Christian  ethics.  The  Mountain  Delectable  (//.  i.  77  ».)  is  the 
ideal  polity  after  which  Dante  was  striving  as  the  salvation  of  his 

"^  A  r.  /,  gives  ** ^fysensuwH,** 
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country,  as  well  as  the  ideal  righteousness  which  would  be  his 
own  salvation.  The  three  beasts  which  barred  his  ascent  (H.  L 
31-51  «.),  whatever  other  meanings  they  may  have,  had,  at  all 
events,  one  which  was  moral,  and  represented  sensuality,  pride, 
and  greed  of  gain,  while  they  may  point  also  to  states  and  parties 
that  were  characterised  by  these  vices. 

As  the  history  of  Biblical  interpretation  shows,  however,  the 
student  stands  in  need  of  guidance  in  applying  this  method  of 
many  senses  even  to  a  poem  which  was  avowedly  written  to  be 
so  interpreted.  He  may  read  much  between  the  lines  (e.^.,  the 
multitudinous  fantasies  of  which  the  history  may  be  found  in  Dr. 
F.  W.  Farrar's  Bampton  Lectures)  which  is  purely  the  product  of 
his  own  brain,  possessed  by  a  dominant  idea,  which  was  never  in 
the  brain  of  the  writer.  That  seems  to  me  the  error  into  which 
men  like  Rossetti  and  Arouz  have  fallen.  It  was  not  that  they 
were  wrong  in  assuming  that  there  might  be  more  than  one  alle- 
gorical meaning  in  the  symbols  of  the  Commedia,  but  that  they 
constructed  a  Dante  out  of  their  inner  consciousness,  in  the  one 
case,  with  a  mind  into  which  nothing  entered  but  a  wild  non- 
religious  Ghibellinism ;  in  the  other,  as  in  the  title  of  Aroux's  book, 
with  the  thoughts  of  a  **  revolutionnairef  socialiste,  fieretique" 
concealing  a  Nihilistic  Atheism  under  the  garb  of  conventional 
orthodoxy.  To  escape  those  perils  on  the  right  hand,  or  the  left, 
we  must  take  the  humbler  part  of  inquiring,  as  far  as  the  investi- 
gation is  open  to  us,  what  were  actually  the  poet's  dominant  ideas, 
what  he  was  likely  to  wish  others  to  read  between  the  lines. 

And  here  the  answer  to  that  inquiry  is  not  far  off.  We  find 
it  first  in  the  books  which  he  had  written  wholly  or  in  part  before 
he  began  the  Commedta,  These  were  the  Vita  Ntuwa  and 
the  De  Monarchid}  Beatrice  is  the  subject  of  the  one.  The 
ideal  polity  which  should  guide  men  to  righteous  government  and 
therefore  to  blessedness  on  earth,  and  to  the  reward  of  righteous- 
ness in  heaven,  is  the  subject  of  the  other.  We  shall  hardly  be 
mistaken  if  we  are  prepared  to  find  both  those  subjects  interwoven 
with  the  whole  plan  and  framework  of  the  CommedicL  The 
elements  of  the  Confessions  of  Augustine  and  of  his  De  Civitate 
Dei  are,  as  it  were,  united.     That  inference  is  strengthened  by  a 

1  The  date  of  the  P^,  N.  is  inferred  from  its  being  written  before  Guide  Cavalcanti's  death. 
That  of  the  Men,  from  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  Dante's  exile. 
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fact,  subordinate  in  itself,  yet,  I  think,  sufficiently  suggestive. 
The  names  which  such  a  man  as  Dante  gave  his  children  were,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  likely  to  be  chosen  on  other  grounds  than 
the  common  ones  of  sponsorship  or  relationship.  "Well-nigh  all 
biographers  have  dwelt  on  the  pathos  of  his  naming  one  daughter 
Beatrice.  To  me  there  is  something  hardly  less  suggestive  in  his 
naming  his  only  other  daughter  Imperia.^  Beatrice  and  Imperia 
answered  respectively  to  the  Vita  Niiova  and  the  De  Monarchtd, 
They  are  evidence  of  what  were  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  poet's 
mind  when  he  began  to  write  the  Commedia.  One  wonders  which 
of  the  two  was  his  favourite  child,  and  whether  they  were  twins. 
We  have  seen,  though  only  in  outline,  how  the  Beatrice  idea, 
with  some  of  its  ramifying  symbolisms,  was  represented  in  the 
general  plan  of  the  great  poem,  which  was  penetrated  and  per- 
vaded by  it.  Nor  was  it  less  so  with  the  idea  represented  by  the 
empire.  The  opening  canto  brings  before  us  not  only  the  conver- 
sion of  the  sinner,  but  the  restoration  of  the  empire,  and  through 
that  the  regeneration  of  Italy  {H,  i  loo-iii).  Virgil  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  symbol  of  human  wisdom,  the  hierophant 
of  the  mysteries  of  Hades,  and  becomes  the  poet-prophet  of  the 
Iniperium  Romanum  who  has  sung  how 


"  Tantat  molU  erat  Romanam  condere  genttm 


*i 


He  has  tracked  its  pre-Christian  history  {Mn,  vi  755-854),  and 
has  in  noblest  words  sketched  out  the  true  ideal  of  such  an 
empire's  greatness : — 

"  Tu  regtre  imperio  popvlott  Romane,  memento  ; 
Ha  tibi  erunt  artes,  pacisque  imponere  morem^ 
Parcere  tubjectu  et  deheUare  iuperboi," 

**  Remember  thon,  O  Roman,  that  'tis  thine 
To  rule  the  nations  as  of  right  divine  ; 
These  be  thj  arts  ;  to  setUe  steadfast  peace, 
To  spare  the  meek  and  bid  the  proud  ones  cease." 

— ^n,  vi.  851-3. 

The  imperial  character  continues  throughout  impressed  upon  the 

1  The  name  does  not  appear  in  Litta's  FamizUe  nor  in  the  pedigree  given  by  Fraticelli 
and  many  other  biographers.  It  is  given,  however,  by  Passerini  {Deila/am.  di  Dantt^  p.  63 
in  Bartol!)^  and  u  accepted  by  A.  v.  Reumont  in  D,  Gestll.  ii.  339.  The  latter  states  that  she 
was  married  to  one  of  the  house  of  Pantaleoni,  and  that  her  sons  were  living  in  1361,  but  docs 
not  give  his  authorities. 
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poem.  God  Himself  is  the  great  Imperator  (H.  L  j  24 ;  Par.  xIL 
40,  zxv.  41).  The  Apostles  are  the  Barons  of  His  Court  (Par, 
xxiv.  115,  xxv.  17),  the  Saints  in  general  are  His  Counts  (Par. 
XXV.  42).  The  greatest  criminals  in  hell,  those  who  have  sinned 
most  against  the  Divine  purpose  and  the  obligations  of  human 
loyalty,  are  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Iscariot.  The  apocalyptic  vision 
of  Purg.  xxxiiL  sets  forth,  beneath  its  veil  of  symbolism,  the  rela- 
tions, true  or  distorted,  of  the  Empire  and  the  Church.  The 
miseries  of  Italy  are  traced  to  the  neglect  or  degeneracy  of  the 
Emperors  and  Popes  who  have  been  unfaithful  to  their  calling 
(Purg,  VL  97-127;  Par,  xxvii.  19-63).  Its  restoration  to  peace 
and  unity  is  found  only  in  the  hope  of  the  true  Ditsc^  who  shall 
at  last  realise  the  ideal  (Purg,  xxxiiL  43,  n.).  The  speech  of 
Justinian  (Par,  vi.  1-99)  sketches  the  progress  of  the  elect  people 
of  God, — ^from  Dante's  standpoint,  not  Israel  but  the  Romans, — ^to 
their  high  position  as  the  instruments  of  His  providence.  Even 
the  problems  of  physical  science  gain  another  character  when  they 
are  thought  of  as  symbols  of  the  true  polity  (Par,  ii  49,  n.).  The 
grief  that  eats  deepest  into  the  poet's  soul  is  that  the  contending 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  by  whose  discord  Italy  was  torn  asunder, 
were  alike  contented  with  a  half-truth  which  they  thus  turned  into 
a  falsehood  (Par,  vi.  loo-iii).  He  seeks  throughout  to  establish 
his  theory  of  the  two  independent  co-ordinate  powers  by  which, 
if  they  would  but  understand  their  right  relations  to  each  other, 
mankind  might  be  led  at  once  to  the  earthly  Paradise  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace,  Imperium  et  Libertas,  and  to  the  heavenly  Paradise 
of  the  Church  militant  and  at  last  triumphant  (Mon,  iii.) 

It  is  not  difficult  with  these  facts  before  us  to  assign  to  each  of 
Dante's  prose  works  its  right  relations  to  the  Magnum  opus  of  the 
Gommedia,  The  De  Vvlgari  Eloquix)  is  obviously  but  a  half- 
finished  sketch  (it  was  to  have  been  in  at  least  four  books  ( F.  E. 
ii.  4)  and  there  are  only  two)  of  the  preliminary  studies  into  the 
nature,  office,  and  history,  first  of  language  in  general,  then  of 
Italian  in  particular,  then  of  the  several  modes  of  rhythmic  speech, 
which  led  him  to  his  decision  as  to  the  outward  form  of  the 
Commedia,  The  Vita  Nuova  traces  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the 
Beatrice  idea  which,  in  its  transfigured  and  completed  form, 
pervades  the  great  poem  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  The  De 
Monarchid  represents  in  like  manner  the  imperial  idea  which  is 
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never  absent  from  it.  The  portion  which  the  Convito  occupies  is 
somewhat  more  anomalous  and  more  difficult  to  fix  with  precision. 
Parts  of  it  were  clearly  written  after  his  exile  from  Florence  (B. 
L  3),  probably  in  the  earlier  years  of  that  exile,^  but  parts,  in  the 
judgment  of  some  of  the  most  expert  of  Dante  scholars  (Witte, 
Scartazzini),  were  written  at  an  earlier  date.^  Its  whole  tone, 
practically  substituting,  as  it  does,  the  "  donna  gentile  "  of  philo- 
sophy, as  "the  daughter  of  the  great  Emperor  of  the  Universe" 
{Ccmv,  ii.  16),  for  Beatrice,  as  the  representative  of  the  higher  and 
more  heavenly  wisdom  of  a  true  theology,  points  to  the  state  of 
mind  which  preceded  the  conversion  with  which  the  poem  opens 
and  which  I  have  assigned  to  his  spiritual  experience  in  the  year  of 
Jubilee  (vol.  i.  p.  Ixvi.).  In  the  slow,  wearied,  baffled  attempts 
to  scale  the  Delectable  Mountain,  on  which  he  saw  a  far-off  "  rose 
of  dawn,"  we  may,  without  unduly  allegorising,  rightly  see  the 
attempt  which  the  Convito  records  (B.  ii.)  to  gain  completeness 
for  himself  and  his  country  with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  his 
unassisted  reason.  In  the  deliberate  withdrawal  in  the  Commedia 
of  statements  physical,  ethical,  philosophical,  which  he  had  made 
in  the  Convito,^  we  may  trace  something  like  the  repentance  and 
shame  which  finds  more  definite  utterance  in  Purg,  xxx.,  xxxi., 
and  which  gives  to  portions  of  the  Commedia  at  least  a  partial 
resemblance  to  the  Reiractationes  of  Augustine,  or  to  Cardinal 
Newman's  recantations,  after  his  conversion  to  Rome,  of  the  hard 
things  which  he  had  written  against  her  in  the  days  of  his  earlier 
Anglicanism. 

And  the  Convito  also,  we  must  remember,  is  an  unfinished  work. 
Its  plan  included  fourteen  books,  and  we  have  but  four,  and  there 

1  The  quasi  viendicando  seems  to  me  to  imply  this.  In  later  years  the  patronage  ot 
Moroello  di  Malaspina,  Can  Grande,  and  Guide  da  Polenta  of  Ravenna  must  have  raised  him 
above  actual  beggary.  He  had  his  sons  with  him  at  Lucca,  and  his  daughter  Beatrice  at 
Ravenna  (vol.  i.  p.  cxxiii.) 

'  The  passage  in  Conv.  \.  8  which  speaks  of  the  V.  B.  as  still  in  contemplation  is,  I 
think,  sufficiently  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  latter  book  was  still  in  its  unfinished 
state  and  had  not  been  published. 

S  I  note  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  instances  :  (z.)  Cottv.  i.  i  represents  knowledge  as  the 
supreme  perfection  of  man's  nature ;  Par.  xxiii.  finds  that  perfection  in  the  vision  of  God. 
(a.)  So  in  Conv.  i.  x  knowledge  is  the  "  bread  of  angels,"  in  Par.  ii.  ii  God  Himself  is  that 
bread.  (3.)  In  Conv.  ii.  5  the  forces  that  move  the  spheres  are  said  to  be  popularly  (by  la 
volgarg  genie)  known  as  angels.  In  the  Paradiso  we  note  no  such  half-contemptuous 
reserve.  (4.)  In  Conv.  ii.  x6  the  "  donna  gentile"*  is  identified  with  Philosophy,  as  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  Universe,  and  her  demonstrations  are  man's  highest  blessedness.  In 
Pnrg.  xxxi.  59  the  "donna  gentiW  thus  allegorised  is  a  " ^rgoletiot"  his  love  for  whom 
Dante  confesses  with  shame,  and  the  highest  truths  that  man  knows  are  those  which  he 
receives  tudemonstrated  but  by  faith  {Par.  ii.  40-46,  xxiv.  91-96}. 
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is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  an  indication  that  he  ever  wrote 
more.  That  fact  alone  seems  to  me  eminently  suggestive.  When  he 
began  it^  he  obviously  contemplated  it  as  a  great  encyclopedic  work, 
embodying,  in  a  form  which  would  reach  the  average  Italian  reader, 
all  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  had  accumulated  during 
many  years  of  study,  and  win  for  the  writer  the  greatest  measure 
of  friendship  and  applause.  There  must  have  been  some  weighty 
reason  for  the  abandonment  of  so  cherished  a  purpose  begun  before 
his  exile  and  continued  after  it.  And  the  reason  which  I  am  led 
to  assign  seems  to  me  at  once  probable  and  sufficient.  He  began 
to  feel  that  he  was  working  in  the  two  books,  the  Gonvito  and  the 
Gommedia,  on  different  lines  leading  to  opposite  conclusions.  The 
two  tasks  were  incompatible,  and  he  had  to  make  his  choice  be- 
tween them.  And  so  he  abandoned  what  had  seemed  to  promise 
the  immediate  reward  of  a  widespread  popularity,  for  the  lonely 
task  in  which  he  was  content  to  labour,  with  only  a  side  glance  at 
a  possible  gleam  of  fame  in  the  closing  years  of  life  (Par,  xxv.  1-9), 
in  the  consciousness,  first,  that  the  work  was  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward,  and  then  that  he  was  speaking  to  far-off  generations 
to  whom  the  time  in  which  he  lived  would  seem  as  part  of  ancient 
history  (Par,  xvii.  1 18-120).  To  that  work  he  now  consecrated 
all  his  time  and  thought,  all  the  result  of  study  and  observation, 
and  so  that  and  the  Vita  Nuova  are  the  only  books  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  their  completeness,  while  the  Convito^  the 
De  Monarchid,  the  De  Vulgari  Eloquio  were  never,  the  Convito 
least  of  all,  brought  to  the  goal  at  which  he  aimed  when  starting. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  facts  of 
which  the  interpreter  of  the  Commedia  must  take  special  note  if 
he  would  not  fall  into  the  Scylla  of  fantastic  hypothesis,  or  the 
Charybdis  of  a  shallow  literalism.  He  must  remember  that  there 
is  always  likely  to  be  more  than  one  allegorical  meaning  lying 
beneath  the  veil  of  the  letter,  and  that  to  limit  his  attention  to 
one  only  is  often  to  present  but  half  the  truth.  The  poem  is, 
in  fact,  like  "  shot  '^  silk,  and  presents  different  aspects  according 
to  the  point  of  view  from  which  men  look  on  it,  as  the  colours 
interpenetrate  each  other.  A  man  like  Ozanam  sees  only  the  gold 
of  Catholic  theology  ;  a  man  like  Rossetti  sees  only  the  purple  of 
a  Ghibelline  imperialism.  The  student  who  varies  his  point  of 
vie*:v  learns  that  both  are  there,  and  that,  blending  with  thenii 
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there  are  also  threads  of  personal  feeling,  or  Aristotelian  ethics,  or 
reminiscences  of  nature,  hrought  in  simply  because  of  the  joy  it 
gave  the  poet's  heart  to  remember  and  reproduce  them. 

And  then,  with  this,  there  is  the  fact  which  commentators  often 
forget,  that  the  "  sacred  poem  "  grew  slowly,  through  not  less  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  years,  and  that  during  that  period  the  poet's 
mind  was  subject  to  the  conditions  of  growth  and  change.  The 
Purgaiorio  was  not  written  in  the  same  temper  or  with  the  same 
thoughts  as  the  Inferno.  The  Paradiso  reflects  the  wide  know- 
ledge and  the  workings  of  the  poet's  mind  when  it  had  attained 
a  fuller  ripeness  than  in  either  of  the  two.  To  forget  this  is  much 
as  if  one  should  interpret  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah  or  St.  Paul  without 
taking  into  account  the  influence  which  the  incidents  of  their  own 
lives,  and  the  events  of  contemporary  history,  had  upon  their 
thoughts.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  there  are  indications  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  Commedia  of  touches  added  at  a  later  period. 
Foscolo  was  right,  I  believe,  in  maintaining  {Disc,  xxv.-xxxiv.,  it 
is  almost  the  one  contribution  to  the  study  of  Dante  in  the  cele- 
brated Discorso  sul  Testo  of  much  value)  that  the  poem  was  never, 
in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  published  during  the  poet's  lifetime, 
that  he  kept  his  MS.  by  him,  sending  copies  of  portions  of 
it  from  time  to  time  to  friends  like  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola, 
Moroello  Malaspina,  Can  Grande,  and  Joannes  de  Yirgilio,  and 
from  time  to  time  retouched  and  revised  it.  Those  indications 
also  the  interpreter  must  keep  in  view  if  he  would  interpret 
rightly.  Bearing  these  points  in  mind  I  proceed  to  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  each  portion  of  the  poem. 


IV. 
HELL. 

The  story  of  the  recovery  of  the  first  seven  cantos  of  the  Inferno 
of  which  Boccaccio  tells  us  (vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxvi.),  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  written  at  Florence  before  Dante  left,  and  left  it 
for  ever,  on  his  embassy  to  Rome.     But  if  so,  the  Greyhound 
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prophecy  (ff,  i  loo-iii),  whether  we  refer  it  to  Can  Gtande  or 
Uguccione  della  Faggiuola  or  Henry  VIL,  and  Ciacco'e  prediction 
of  the  strife  of  parties  (C.  vi.  64-75),  i^^^t  have  been  added  at  a 
later  period  after  his  exile.  The  forecast  of  Farinata  implies  at 
least  a  date  not  earlier  than  1304  {H.  x.  79-82).  That  of  Brunetto 
Latini  points  to  a  like  conclusion,  perhaps  to  a  somewhat  later  date, 
when  the  poet  saw  a  transient  gleam  of  hope  that  his  banishment 
might  not  be  irrevocable,  that  both  the  contending  parties  of  his 
city  might  court  his  alliance,  t.c,  before  the  expedition  of  Henry 
YII.  had  roused  the  Guelphs  of  Florence  to  an  enmity  more 
irritated  and  more  persistent  than  ever,  and  therefore  fixes  1309, 
or  at  the  latest,  1310,  as  a  terminus  ad  quern  (H,  xv.  70-72). 
That  of  Nicolas  III.  indicates  a  date  subsequent  to  the  election 
of  Clement  V.,  1 305.  The  reference  to  Cahors  in  C.  xi.  50  may 
possibly  point  to  the  election  of  John  XXII.,  who  was  of  that 
city,  in  13 16.  On  the  whole,  however,  making  allowance  for 
these  after-touches,  the  Ilarian  letter,  even  if  we  look  on  it  as 
apocryphal  (voL  i.  p.  IxxxviL),  is  fair  evidence  that  the  Inferno 
had  been  substantially  completed  before  the  year  1309,  and  I 
shall  assume  therefore  that  it  embraces  the  first  seven  or  eight 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  period  in  Dante's  life  between 
his  thirty-fifth  and  his  forty-fourth  year. 

The  first  of  those  years  I  have  connected  with  the  definite  crisis 
in  the  poet's  life,  which  we  may  rightly  speak  of  as  his  conversion, 
and  which  is  recorded  in  the  opening  vision  of  C.  i.  The  change 
was  a  very  real  one.  He  passed  from  darkness  to  light,  from 
despair  to  hope,  from  bondage  to,  at  least,  the  foretaste  of  freedom. 
But  it  was  with  him,  as  with  others,  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Life,  not  the  end.  The  transformation  of  character  was  not 
complete,  and  the  "old  Adam"  in  him  (Purg.  ix.  10)  was  still 
strong  in  other  forms  than  that  which  made  him  heavy  to  sleep,  in 
the  burning  indignation,  the  fiery  "  hate  of  hate  "  and  "  scorn  of 
scorn,"  which  were  even  kindled  to  a  greater  intensity  than  before 
by  what  came  to  him  as  the  new  discovery  of  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,  its  hateful  self-assertion,  its  loathsome  foulness. 
Some  lines  which  Cardinal  Newman  wrote  many  years  ago  in  the 
Lyra  Apostolica^  seem  to  me  the  best  explanation  of  much  that 
startles  and  offends  us  as  we  read  the  Inferno,  It  was  aa  if  a 
voice  had  sounded  in  his  ears — 
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"  And  would'sfc  thou  reach,  rash  scholar  mine, 
Love's  high  unruffled  state  ? 
Awake  I  thy  easy  dreams  resign, 
First  learn  thee  how  to  hate.'* 

And  Dante,  it  must  be  admitted,  did  learn  that  lesson  and  bettered 
the  instruction. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  a  personal  element  of  bitter- 
ness mingling  with  that  hatred  of  evil  as  such.  The  wounds  of 
that  spirit,  so  trasmutahile  per  tutte  guise  {Par.  v.  99),  sensitive  to 
the  last  point  of  sensitiveness,  and  not  as  yet  "  ben  tetragono  at 
eolpi  dl  Ventura  (Far,  xvii.  24),  winced  at  the  slightest  touch. 
He  looked  on  his  enemies  as  the  enemies  of  God,  and  looked  on 
them  therefore  as  the  writers  of  Pss.  Ixix.  and  cix.  looked  on  theirs. 
If,  in  some  cases,  as  in  those  of  Francesca  (H,  v.  73),  and  Brunetto 
(H.  XV.  22),  he  felt  a  natural  pity  for  a  doom  which  yet  from  his 
standpoint  appeared  to  him  inevitable,  and  therefore  righteous, 
there  are  others,  e.g.j  as  those  of  Filippo  Argenti  (H,  viii.  61),  in 
which  he  rejoices,  with  a  savage  joy  which  reminds  us  of  TertuUian 
{De  Sped.  c.  30)  and  Milton  {Reform,  in  England,  ad  fin.\  at  the 
working  out  of  the  law  of  retribution,  and  in  seeing  men  reap 
the  harvest  of  which  they  themselves  had  sown  the  evil  seed. 
He  feels,  it  is  true,  at  times,  even  beyond  the  special  instances 
just  named,  the  touch  of  human  compassion,  but  he  stamps  it 
out  as  inconsistent  with  reverence  for  the  Divine  Righteousness 
{H.  XX.  28).  More  than  once  even,  as  if  he  wished  to  set 
an  example  of  the  casuistry  which  taught  that  "no  faith  is  to 
be  kept  with  heretics,''  he  represents  himself  as  speaking  words 
"that  palter  in  a  double  sense"  {H.  xxxiii.  117,  150  w.),  or 
yielding  to  the  impulse  which  led  him  to  add  a  fresh  pain  to 
the  tortures  of  the  damned  {H.  xxxiL  104).  All  this  startles 
ajid  shocks  us,  and  more  than  anything  else  has  given  "  occasion 
to  blaspheme"  to  critics  of  the  Voltaire  and  Landor  and  Leigh 
Hunt  type.  One  would  be  sorry  if  it  did  not  so.  The  only 
apologia  of  which  the  facts  admit,  is  that  here,  in  this  stage  of 
his  growth,  the  man  was  not  before  or  above  his  age.  He  judged 
as  others  judged,  and  spoke  as  others  spoke.  There  was  scarcely 
a  Council  in  which  the  word  Damnamua  had  not  been  uttered,  in 
the  white  heat  of  fanaticism,  or  the  drowsy  acquiescence  of  assent, 
on  the  past  and  future  of  heretics'.     Names  were  struck  out  of 
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diptyclis  as  though  the  souls  for  which  they  stood  were  past 
praying  for.  There  was  scarcely  a  monastery  which  had  not  its 
tale  of  oppressors  or  evil-doers  who  had  been  seen  in  torments. 

I  may  add  to  that  general  defence  one  or  two  more  personal 
considerations,  (i.)  It  is  not  true  that  Dante  places  himself  in  the 
seat  of  judgment  only  or  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  delighting  himself 
with  the  thought  that  his  personal  or  political  enemies  are  in  Hell, 
or  holding  them  up  to  everlasting  shame,  as  worthy  of  it.  The 
conditions  of  his  poem  forbade  his  placing  any  one  among  the 
lost  (except  by  the  poetic  licence  of  a  prophecy  ex  eventUf  or  of  the 
idea  that  the  souls  may  be  in  Hell  while  the  body  still  lives  and 
moves  on  earth,  tenanted  by  a  demon)  who  was  living  in  the  spring 
of  1300,  and  it  was  not  till  after  that  date  that  the  political  conflicts 
of  his  life  began,  and  in  those  instances,  e.g.,  in  Boniface  YIIL  (H. 
xix.  77),  Clement  V.  (H,  xix.  83),  Branca  d'Oria  {H,  xxxiiL  137), 
and  Alberigo  de'  Manfredi  (H,  xxxiii.  118),  there  was  enough  evil, 
apart  from  any  personal  antagonism,  to  account  for  the  condem- 
nation (ibid.)  An  apparent  parallel  to  these  instances  is  found, 
we  may  remember,  in  the  memorable  scene  in  Southey's  Vision  oj 
Judgment^  in  which,  in  the  days  of  his  rampant  toryism,  he  puts 
Wilkes  in  Hell  and  George  III.  among  the  saints  in  Paradise. 
Whether  the  thing  was  more  pardonable  in  Sou  they,  because  with 
him  it  was  only  a  piece  of  poetic  machinery,  his  own  creed  being 
that  of  a  Universalist,  while  Dante  believed,  with  the  full  intensity 
of  faith,  that  persistent  evil,  without  even  the  germ  or  beginning 
of  repentance  on  earth,  must  in  very  deed  work  out  an  everlasting 
retribution,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  its  own  abused  freedom, 
I  leave  others  to  discuss.  All  the  same  I  admit  frankly  that 
Dante  in  this  matter,  whatever  plea  one  may  put  in  on  his  behalf 
as  a  man  or  as  a  poet,  presents  a  warning  and  not  an  example.  We 
learn  how  perilous  it  is,  even  to  the  supremest  intellect,  and  the 
most  righteous  indignation  that  persuades  itself  that  it  does  well 
to  be  angry,  to  dwell  over  much,  in  the  temper  of  a  judgment 
without  mercy,  on  the  mysteries  of  evil  and  its  punishment,  how 
even  they  may  catch,  in  some  measure,  the  infection  of  the  evils 
they  condemn.  And,  if  I  mistake  not,  Dante  himself  intimates 
in  no  obscure  terms  his  consciousness  of  not  having  altogether 
escaped  that  peril.  The  chief  element  in  his  joy  when  he  issues 
forth  from  the   dark  world  which  he  had  traversed  is  that  he 
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can  once  moie  ''  look  upon  the  stars,"  and  those  stars,  as  the  first 
canto  of  the  Purgaiorio  indicates,  are  not  merely  the  orbs  visible 
to  sense  in  the  firmament  of  Heaven,  but  the  symbols  of  the  four 
noblest  virtues  of  heathen  ethics.  To  those  who  read,  as  Dante 
wishes  us  to  read,  the  inner  allegory  beneath  the  veil  of  the  letter, 
there  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  a  question  that  he  meant  us  to  learn 
the  lesson  that  to  dwell  too  much  on  evil  is  to  lose  the  power 
of  contemplating  good ;  that  to  know  vice  in  its  hideousness,  even 
if  it  be  necessary,  as  he  assumes  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  and' 
might  be  for  others  {S.  L  112-1^0 ;  Purg.  juex.  136-138),  is  not 
sufficient,  thai  contact  with  that  evil,  even  when  we  condemn  it, 
brings  with  it  a  contamination  of-  its  own  from  which  the  soul  needs 
to  be  cleansed.'  Before  he-  can  begin*  the  ascent  of  the  Moimtain 
of  Purification,  the  hands  of  Virgil  have  to  wash  off  the  stains 
which*  the  murky  smoke  of  Hell  has  left  upon  his  face,  that  is, 
upon  his  inltiost'soid,  and  have  marred  for  a' time  the  clear  vision 
of  the  Troth  {Purg.  i.  134-129). 

As  I  havB  said,  the  years  within  which  one  may  legitimately 
place  the  composition  of  the  Inferno^  1300-1308,  formed  a  transi- 
tion'dtage  in  the  trilogy  of  Dante's  life;  The  Cantique  itself  bears 
witness  that  it  was  so.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  the  same  studies  as 
the  Ccnxito.  Its  ethics  are  those  df  Aristotle,  as  Dante  might  have 
learnt  them  from  Averrhoes,  rather  than  of  Aquinas.  He  quotes 
Boethius  as  his  gidde  (i7.  v.  123 ;  Ootw.  ii  13).  Even  after  what  I 
have  called  his  conversion,  he  falls  back  upon  the  classical  imagery 
of  Tartarus,  the. city  of  Dis  and  the  Elysian  fields,  and  Minos,  and 
Charon,  and  Cerberus,  and  the  Furies,  cmd  Acheron,  and  Lethe,  and 
Geryon,  and*  the  C^itaurs,  rather  than  on  those  which  Christian 
mythology  had  inherited  from  the  Qospel  of  Nicodemus.  He  is 
an  ethical  teacher  primarily,  and  his  character  as  a  theologian  is 
as  yet  imperfectly  developed.  If^  even  in  writing  the  F.  J?.,  and 
while  the  Vita  NtioikM  was  his  only  completed  work,  he  had  claimed^ 
for  himself' the  title  of  the  ''poet  of  righteousness,"  leaving  that  of' 
the  "poet  of  love"  to  his  friend,  Cino  da  Pistoia  (F.  E.  ii  2) — not, 
perhaps,  without  a  tacit  reference  to  the  great  work  which,  if  he  had 
not  already  begun  it,  he  at  least  had  in  very  definite  contemplation, 
— much  more  was  that  thought  dominant  in  him  now.  And  the 
righteousness  of  which  he  looked  on  himself  as  the  representative 
was,  as  it  too  often  is  in  the  first  fiery  glow  of  conversion  at  all 
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times,  and  still  was  more  likely  to  be  in  that  fierce,  crael  world  of 
the  thirteenth  centory,  a  righteousness  but  little  tempered  with  com- 
passion. He  believed  himself  called  to  the  office  which  he  assumed. 
He  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  powers  that  be  in  God's  government 
of  the  world,  and  he  would  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain,  nor  handle 
the  word  of  the  Lord  deceitfully.  I  do  not  believe,  as  I  have  said, 
that  he  was  consciously  influenced  by  personal  antagonism  or 
antipathy,  but  it  was  scarcely  in  human  nature  to  escape  their 
unconscious  influence  altogether. 

In  one  point  I  note,  on  comparing  the  Conmto  and  the  Inferno^ 
what  seems  to  me  to  indicate  the  passing  away  of  old  things,  the 
beginning  of  the  life  in  which  all  things  were  to  become  new. 
When  he  wrote  the  former  (Oonv,  ill.  14)  he  had  cherished  the 
hope  of  a  heavenly  Athens  in  which  Stoics,  Epicureans,  Platonists, 
Peripatetics  should  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  their  devotion 
to  philosophy,  a  dream  almost  like  that  of  the  later  renaissance,  of 
which  Marsilio  Ficino  was  the  representative.  In  the  latter,  there . 
is  in  that  catalogue  of  the  great  master  minds  who  had  been  the 
chief  objects  of  his  reverence  {H,  iv.  130),  something  like  a  solemn 
farewell  to  those  studies  of  the  past  His  "  wise  guide  leads  him 
by  another  way,"  and  he  leaves  them,  with  a  pathos  suggestively 
autobiographical,  as  those  who  could  not  help  him  to  a  higher 
knowledge  than  that  to  which  they  had  themselves  attained,  with 
whom,  if  he  had  not  f  oimd  a  truer  guidance  and  a  more  excellent 
way,  he  must  have  remained  for  ever  in  the  region  of  unsatisfied . 
desires.  They  are  left,  for  he  thinks  of  them  with  kindlier  feelings 
than  Augustine  did  when  he,  after  his  conversion,  looked  back  on 
his  earlier  studies  (Conff.  viL  2o\  as  in  the  Elysian  fields, 

"On  open  ground,  high,  full  of  light  and  clear  "  {ff.  iv.  116), 

but  they  could  not  lead  him  to  the  Paradise  of  God.  He  perhaps 
felt,  as  Augustine  did,  that  the  knowledge  thus  gained  was  of  the 
kind  that  puffs  up,  and  so  makes  its  possessor  incapable  of  a  true 
union  with  God,  and  a  true  communion  with  his  fellowa  The 
'^  donna  gentile  "  of  philosophy  is  no  longer  the  mistress  of  his  souL 
He  returns  to  his  first  love,  and  Beatrice,  in  her  new  transfigured 
character  as  the  Theology  which  is  one  with  Divine  Wisdom, 
resumes  her  absolute,  undisputed  sway  over  his  affections. 

Some  conclusions  on  minor  matters  follow  from  the  dates  thus 
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assigned  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Infenio.  We  are  able, 
on  the  natural  assumption  that  vivid  local  descriptions  imply 
personal  local  knowledge,  to  say,  with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  before  1308  he  had  visited  Bologna  {H.  xviii.  51  ^),  Padua 
(H.  XV.  6),  Mantua  {H,  xx.  93),  Venice  {H,  xxL  7),  the  Lago  di 
Garda  {H,  xx.  64-78),  Rome  {H,  xviii.  29),  Pola  (-ET.  ix.  113), 
Aries  (H,  ix«  112),  Cologne  {H,  xxiiL  63),  Bruges  and  Wissant 
{H,  XV.  4),  and  probably  also  Paris,  London  {H,  xii.  120),  and 
Oxford.  For  further  details  on  this  point  I  may  refer  to  the 
Stvdy  on  "  Dante  as  an  Observer  and  Traveller." 

We  can  scarcely,  however,  pass  from  the  Inferno  without  in- 
quiring how  far  Dante  was  indebted  to  those  who  had  preceded 
him  in  recording  their  visions  of  the  Unseen  World.  Primarily,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  jEneid  supplied  materials 
which  he  found  ready  to  his  hand,  and  of  which  he  largely  availed 
himself.  It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  he  may  have 
had  access,  through  translations  or  otherwise,  to  the  vision  of 
Hades  in  the  Odyssey  (B.  xi.),  or  to  the  mythical  representations 
of  the  unseen  in  the  Gorgias,  the  PhcBdo,  the  Eepublic  of  Plato. 
That  such  visions  should  be  prominent  in  Christian  literature  was, 
of  course,  to  be  expected,  and  the  lists  of  the  writings  in  which 
Dante  may  have  come  in  contact  with  them  is 'Sufficiently  long.' 
The  acts  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  quoted  by  Tertullian  (de  An. 
c.  35),  and  Augustine  {de  An.  Orig,  i.  10,  iv.  iZ;  Serm.  280,  283, 
294),  abound  in  such  revelations  of  the  Unseen  World.  The  Life 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  brought  to  his  know- 
ledge the  story  of  Trajan  as  it  appears  in  Purg.  x.  73-93,  and  the 
Dicilognes  (iv.  36)  of  the  same  Father  gave  a  picture  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  lost.  Labitte  in  his  La  Divine  Comedie  avant  Dante 
(Bev,  d.  Deux  Afondes,  4th  ser.,  voL  xxxL)  gives  a  long  list  of  visions 
more  or  less  analogous  from  the  sixth  century,  of  whiich  the  most 
memorable  are  those  of  Drithelm,  reported  by  Bede  (//.  K  v.  12) 
in  the  seventh  century,  of  Wettin  of  Reichenau  (near  Constance), 
in  824  (given  in  the  Benedictine  Acta  Sanctorum,  v.  p.  288),  of 
Prudentius,  Bishop  of  Troyes,  in  839  (Hincmar,  Opp,,  1645,  ii.  p. 
805),  of  Charles  the  Bald  (875),  of  Charles  the  Fat  (888),  of  St. 
Brandan  in  the  eleventh  century  (Wright,  Life  of  St.  B,),  and  that 
known  as  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  in  the  twelfth  (the  narmtor  being 
1^  monk  named  Owen),  which  obtained  a  widespread  'popularity 
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throughout  Europe  (Wright's  St  Patriclds  Purgaiory),  that  of 
the  descent  of  St  Paul  into  Hell  (given  in  full  by  Ozan,\  of 
Walkelin  {Ord^r,  VU,^  viiL  17),  and  lastly,  that  of  the  boy  Alberic 
of  Monte  Cassino  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  ITeaier 
to  Dante's  time  are  those  of  Matilda  (Mechthild),  of  Helfta;  near 
Eisleben,  in  a  book  bearing  the  title  of  the  Efflueni  Light  of 
the  Godhead  (1250-12 70),  or  of  another  Matilda,  Abbess  of 
Hackebom,  of  the  same  convent  (d,  1292),  who  wrote  a  book  on 
Spiritual  G^nocev.  (Boehmer  in  D.  GeseU,^  iii.  pp.  1 01-178;  Lubin, 
pp.  325-352).  Lastly,  Dante's  own  master,  Brunetto  Latiniy  in 
his  Tesoretto  begins,  as  Dante  does,  with  describing  how  he  was 
lost  in  a  forest,  and  then  was  led  on  by  Ptolemy  the  astronomer 
to  see  a  vision  of  the  Unseen  World  and  the  punishments  of  evil- 
doers (Delius  in  A  Cfesdl,^  iv.  p.  23). 

Eeadersof  the  books,  or  parte  of  books,  or  treatises  to  which  I  have 
referred  (tiiose  of  St.  Brandan,  St  Patrick,  Walkelin,  Alberic,  are  to 
be  found  in<  the  notes  to  Longfellow's  Danie),  will  find  that  in  each 
oase  there. ate  sufficiently  striking  parallelisms  with  the  Commedia 
to  renderthe  hypothesis  that  Dante  was  acquainted  with  this  or  that 
vision  more-  or  less  tenable,  even  perhaps  to  make  it  seem  to  the 
writer  who)  maintains  the  hypothesis  absolutely  invulnerable.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  estimate  the  amount  of  Dante's  indebtedness  to 
any  one  of  them,  at  any  large  measure.  Parallelisms  almost  as 
striking  are  to  be  found  in.  writings  that  were  altogether'  outside 
the  horizon  o£  his  studies,  in  the  Edda,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem, 
of  the  PhooniK  (both  given  by  Longfellow),  even  in  the  Mahabhaxata 
and  the  Koran  (quoted  by  Labitte).  It  is,  of  course,  almost  beyond' 
a  doubt  that  Dante  must  have  read  the  Teaoretto.  It  is  probaUe, 
as  I  have  suggested  in  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxv.,  that  he  may  have  seen  the 
MS.  of  Alberic's  vision  at  Monte  Cassino.  The  TopM  and  Eden 
of  the  Jewish  poet,  Immanuel  of  Borne,  may  have  been  known  to 
him  when  he  was  at  Bome  (vol.  i  p.  IxxvL).  But  as  the  number 
of  the  supposed  engines  indicates,  visions  of  this  kind  were  float- 
ing in  the  air  throughout  the  whole  of  medisBval  Europe  from  the 
sixth  century  onwards;  They  were  embodied  in  the  architecture  of 
French  cathedralb  which  Dante  may,  or  may  not,  have  seen,  in  the 
Triumph  of  Christ  in  the  frescoes  of  the  crypt  of  that  of  Auxerre, 
in  the  west  rose^window  of  that  of  Chartres,  in  the  west  front  of 
that  of  Autun,  in  the  porch  of  Conques,  in  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 
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Labitte  {tU  supra,  p.  736)  states,  as  the  result  of  his  researches,  that 
the  architecture  of  France  alone  supplies  not  less  than  fifty  illustra- 
tions of  the  Commedia  by  way  of  anticipation.  The  mysteries  and 
miracle-plays  which  were  common  throughout  Europe  naturally 
tended,  especially  those  that  dealt  with  the  Descent  into  Hell,  to 
representations  of  a  like  nature  (Warton,  H,  E,  P.  ii.  pp.  19,  20). 
The  performance  on  the  Ponte  alia  Carraia,  which  had  so  disastrous 
an  issue  in  May  1304,  with  its  scenes  of  HeU  and  its  figures  of 
demons  and  damned  souls,  though  it  was  new  at  Florence  ( VilL 
viiL  70),  was  probably  a  reproduction  of  what  had  been  seen  else- 
where, and  was  obviously  exhibited  in  entire  independence  of 
Dante's  work  in  the  Commedia  (voL  i.  p.  Ixxxii) 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  imputing  anything  like  deliberate  plagiarism  to 
Dante  in  this  matter,  or  even  for  assuming,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  a  conscious  ^reproduction.  His  position  is  simply  that  of 
one  who,  like  all  great  poets,  is  the  heir  of  the  ages  that  have  pre- 
ceded him.  The  supreme  artificer  uses  all  materials  that  he  finds 
ready  to  hand.  Whatever  was  grotesque,  horrible,  or  foul  in  the 
medieval  conceptions  of  the  Unseen  World,  no  less  than  what  was 
pure,  bright,  transcendent  in  its  beauty,  was  likely  to  find  its  way 
into  his  treasure-house  of  things  new  and  old,  and  to  be  used  by 
him  in  the  spirit  of  his  own,  and  not  of  a  later,  generation. 
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V. 

PURGATORY. 

I  BEGIN,  as  before,  with  the  time-limits  within  which  we  may 
assume — asuming  also,  as  is  at  least  probable,  that  the  author 
finished  one  part  before  he  began  another — that  the  second  Cantique 
of  the  great  work  was  written.  This  would  lead  us  to  start  with 
1309,  about  the  time  when  the  Ilarian  letter  tells  us  that  Dante, 
then  on  his  way  to  some  country  beyond  the  Alps,  dedicated  the 
Inferno  to  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  and  left  the  MS.  with  the 
monk  of  Santa  Croce  del  Corvo  (vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxvii.)  The  latest 
notes  of  time  in  the  Purgatorio  are  the  references  (i)  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Templars  by  Philip  the  Fair  {Purg,  xx.  91-93)1 
which  began  in  13 12  ;  (2)  to  the  transfer  of  the  Papal  Court  from 
Rome  to  Avignon  {Purg,  xxxii.  160)  in  13 12  ;  (3)  possibly  to  Henry 
VIL,  as  the  destined  instrument  of  Providence  in  the  restoration 
of  the  true  Empire,  and  therefore  at  least  to  the  beginning  of  his 
Italian  expedition  in  the  autumn  of  131 1  {Purg,  xxxiii.  43). 
Assuming  C.  vL  100-102  to  be  a  prophecy  ex  eventu,  we  may, 
without  risk  of  error,  connect  the  earlier  Cantos  of  this  second 
part  of  the  Gommedia  with  a  date  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Albert  in  1308.  In  C.  viii.  1 21-139  ^^  have  in  like 
manner  a  distinct  reference  to  the  hospitality  which  the  poet 
received  at  the  hands  of  Moroello  Malaspina  in  1307-9.  I  do 
not  find  in  the  Purgatorio,  as  I  find  in  the  ParadisOy  any  direct 
reference  to  the  ultimate  failure  of  Henry's  expedition,  or  to  the 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Clement  V.,  which,  from  Dante's 
point  of  view,  contributed  to  that  failure  {Par,  xvii.  82,  xxx.  136), 
and  therefore  I  infer  that  it  was  finished  when  the  poet's  mind 
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was  still  flushed  with  bright  hopes  for  himself  and  for  Italy,  when 
he  persuaded  himself,  as  in  his  Letter  to  the  Princes  and  Cities  of 
Italy  (vol,  L  p.  civ.),  that  all  but  a  worthless  few  would  receive 
the  new  Emperor  as  the  anointed  of  the  Lord.  The  date  of  that 
letter  is  fixed  by  experts  in  the  winter  of  1310-11 ;  the  date  of 
Henry's  death  was  August  21,  131 3.  lam  led  accordingly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Purgatorio  was  the  most  rapidly  written  of 
all  the'  three  Cantiques,  and  that  the  period  of  its  composition 
embraces  the  years  1308-12,  in  which  Dante  was  watching 
with  hope  the  election  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Imperial  throne, 
and  the  preparations  for  his  Italian  expedition.  The  fulness  of 
hope  with  which  the  Purgatorio  ends  forbids  the  thought  that 
he  had  reached  the  point  when  the  bitterness  of  hope  deferred 
pierced  his  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  the  allusion  to  the  '^  crown 
and  mitre  "  in  Purg,  xxvii.  142  makes  it  probable  that  that  Canto 
was  written  after  the  Emperor's  coronation  in  the  Church  of  St. 
John  Lateran  on  June  29,  1312.  There  is,  I  think,  much  in  the 
structure  and  tone  of  the  Purgatorio  which  falls  in  with  this 
hypothesis.  There  are  fewer  oscillations  of  spirit  in  it  than  in 
the  Inferno.  There  is  none  of  the  grim  humour  which  startles 
and  almost  offends  us  in  the  demon  scenes  of  the  Malebolge.  We 
breathe  throughout  a  purer  and  clearer  air,  and  the  poet's  delight 
in  all  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art,  in  the  glories  of  the  dawn  and 
sunset  and  the  starry  sky,  in  memories  of  sweet  music,  in  the 
creations  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  is  full  and  overflowing. 
It  may  well  be  that  it  was  his  recollection  of  that  time  of  hope 
for  himself,  for  Italy,  and  for  mankind  which  led  Dante  after- 
wards to  say  of  himself  that  there  was  no  child  of  the  Church 
Militant  that  had  wider  and  brighter  hopes  than  he  had  {Par, 
XXV.  52).  The  vision  of  Sordello  and  the  Valley  of  the  Kings 
{Purg,  vi.,  vii.)  receives  on  this  hypothesis,  as  it  receives  on  no 
other,  an  explanation  which  brings  out  its  full  significance.  The 
poet  has  heard  of  the  Emperor  Albert's  death;  he  has  entered, 
probably,  on  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  election  of 
Henry  VII.  as  his  successor  (vol.  i.  p.  xcvii.)  He  will  tell  that 
successor  of  the  claims  which  Italy  has  on  him,  and  warn  him 
of  the  peril  of  neglecting  them.  The  factions  of  Verona,  and 
Orvieto,  and  Florence ;  the  desolation  of  Rome,  the  widowed  city, 
mourning  over  the  absence  of  her  lord ;  the  state  of  the  country 
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as  a  whole,  drifting  in  the  stonn,  like  a  ship  without  a  pilot — all 
these  are  hrought  by  him  before  the  eyes  of  the  new  Emperor, 
and  he  is  told,  above  all  things,  not  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Bodolph  and  Albert  in  leaving  Italy  to  itself.  Significant  hints 
are  thrown  out^  whether  for  Henry  of  Luxemburg  or  another,  as 
to  the  alliances  which  it  will  be  wise  for  him  to  form.  He  is 
warned  once  and  again  against  the  treacherous,  subtle,  and  un- 
scrupulous greed  of  gain  which  he  would  find  in  Philip  the  Fair 
(Purg,  vii.  109,  xxxii.  155).  He  is  advised  to  seek  the  alliance  of 
Edward  IL  of  England  (Purg,  vii.  132),^  the  grandson  of  a  saintly 
father,  rather  than  to  lean  on  the  broken  reed  of  France.  Dante 
writes  of  the  politics  of  Europe  as  his  favourite  prophet,  Jeremiah 
(H,  i.  32,  n.),  had  done  of  the  politics  of  Judah,  Babylon,  Assyria, 
and  Egypt.  Sordello — loved  and  admired  on  other  grounds  as  a 
poet — rises  into  a  new  prominence,  because  he  too  had  passed  his 
judgment  on  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe  with  a  bold  and 
unshrinking  severity  (Purg.  vi.  58,  tk)  The  reference  to  the 
promptness  of  Csesar's  action  {Purg,  xviii  10 1)  gains  a  fresh 
suggestiveness,  when  we  think  of  it  as  a  hint  to  the  newly  elected 
Emperor  that  it  will  be  well  for  him  too  to  avoid  procrastination, 
and  not  to  let  "  I  dare  not "  wait  upon  "  I  would." 

The  traces  of  the  poet's  studies  in  the  Purgatorio  confirm  the 
conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  his  notices  of  con- 
temporary history.  Aristotle  and  Boethius  fall  into  the  back- 
ground, and  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  brought  into  a  new 
prominence.  That  teaching  is,  however,  such  as  woidd  be  found 
in  the  Missal  and  other  ofiSce-books  of  the  Church,  and  in  popular 
manuals  of  devotion,  rather  than  that  of  the  great  scholastic 
theologians.  As  yet  there  are  few,  if  any,  traces  that  Dante  had 
studied  Aquinas  or  Bernard,  or  Hugo,  or  Richard  of  St.  Victor. 
The  classification  of  sins  is  no  longer  that  of  the  Niconuichean 
Ethics  as  interpreted  by  Averrhoes,  as  in  J7.  xl  80-84,  n.,  and  the 
seven  Peccata  from  which  the  pilgrim  is  to  be  cleansed  are  those 
which  were  the  basis,  as  in  Chaucer's  Person^s  Tale^  of  the 
penitential  discipline  of  the  Church  {Purg,  ix.  112).  The 
Beatitudes  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  greet  the  pilgrim 
at  each  successive  stage  of  his  purification  from  those  sins^  the 

1  Edward  I.  died  in  July  1307.    The  term  "  branches  "  seems  purx>ose]y  chosen  to  take  in 
his  successor,  whose  degeneracy  was  n<tf  as  yet  manifested  to  the  world. 
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numerous  examples  from  the  Mstory  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, David  and  Michal,  and  Stephen,  and  the  Maccabees,  and 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  all  her  mani- 
fold graces,  the  paraphrase  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Purg,  xi.  1-21, 
all  speak  of  the  closer  study  of  the  Yulgate  which  marked  this 
period,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Inferno  and  the  Conviio. 
He  caught  eagerly^  as  I  have  shown  when  speaking  of  Dante  as 
an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  at  the  fourfold  method  of  exegesis, 
which  was  so  congenial  to  his  subtle  and  imaginative  intellect. 
The  frequent  quotations  from,  or  allusions  to,  the  hymns  of  the 
Latin  Church  show  that  the  Missal  and  other  ofiSces  of  the  Church 
were  his  constant  companions,  that  the  psalms  and  hymns  and 
anthems  of  the  season,  of  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  think  as 
the  period  of  t^e  great  crisis  of  his  life,  were  especially  dear  to 
him.^  And  not  the  words  only  of  those  psalms  and  hymns. 
More  than  ever — more  even  than  in  the  days  when  his  own 
Canzoni  and  other  poems  were  set  to  music  by  Casella  {Purg,  ii. 
91),  the  poefs  soul  was  open  to  the  sweet  influences  of  harmony; 
and  the  solemn  peal  of  the  organs  of  Italian  cathedrals  {Purg. 
ix.  144),  or  the  evening  chimes  of  the  Ave  Maria  of  less  con- 
spicuous churches  {Purg,  viii.  1-6),  at  once  woke  in  him  tender 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  and  reproduced  themselves  in  the  new 
grandeur  and  melody  of  his  own  resounding  lines. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  a  paper  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
September  1884  to  indicate  the  value  of  the  autobiographical 
element  which  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  the 
Purgatorio,  The  limits  within  which  I  must  now  confine  myself 
do  not  allow  of  the  same  latitude  of  quotation  which  I  was  able  to 
claim  then,  and,  as  the  passages  are  now  in  the  reader^s  hands, 
such  a  latitude  is  not  needed ;  but  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reproduce  from  that  article  what  seem  to  me  its  most 
salient  points. 

'*  It  has  seemed  to  me,  as  I  have  read  the  PurgcUorto,  that  in  it, 
far  more  than  in  the  Inferno  or  the  Paradiso,  the  man  Dante 
Alighieri  reveals  himself  to  us  in  all  the  distinctness  of  his 
personality ;  that  the  poem  is  essentially  autobiographical.  It  is 
something  more  than  a  polemic  against  the  crimes  of  the  Soman 


1  Compare  Purg.  il.  46  ».,  t.  94,  vii.  83,  viii.  13  ».,  ix.  xj^o,  xvL  29,  xjcL  236,  xxiii. 
II,  zxviiL  80,  xxix.  3,  52,  xxx.  11,  xq,  83,  xxxL  981  xxxiii.  z. 
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Curia  or  the  factions  of  Florence ;  something  more  than  the 
summing  up  of  the  creed  of  MediaBval  Christendom,  or  the  veiled 
symbolism  of  a  new  and  mystic  heresy  destructive  of  that  creed. 
In  the  Inferno  he  passes  on  stern  and  ruthless,  condemning  sins 
which  were  not  his,  hardly  touched,  except  in  the  Francesca  story, 
with  the  thought  of  the  pity  of  it  all.  In  the  Paradiso  he  paints 
a  blessedness  to  which  he  has  not  attained,  on  which  he  gazes  as 
from  a  far-off  distance,  which  he  can  but  dimly  apprehend.  But 
in  the  Purgatorio  he  is  with  those  who  are  not  only  of  like  passions 
with  himself,  but  are  passing  through  a  like  stage  of  moral  and 
spiritual  experience.  The  seer  paints  the  process  of  the  purification 
of  his  own  soul  from  the  seven  deadly  sins  that  had  eaten  into  his 
life.  We  might  almost  speak  of  this  section  of  his  poem  as  the 
*  Confessions  of  Dante  Alighieri.' 

"  We  have  scarcely  entered  on  the  threshold  of  the  Cantique 
before  this  essentially  self-scrutinising  analysis  meets  us.  At  first, 
indeed,  his  soul,  as  if  in  the  full  delight  of  its  escape  from  the 
darkness  of  the  pit,  exults  in  its  recovered  freedom,  in  its  old  joy, 
in  itself  a  purifying  joy,  in  light  and  the  fresh  breeze  of  dawn 
{Purg.  i.  I -1 8).  If  we  would  understand  the  opening  of  the 
Purgatorio,  we  must  go  back  to  the  Stygian  waters  of  the  nether 
world,  wherein  were  plunged  by  a  righteous  Nemesis  the  souls  of 
those  who,  in  the  suUcnness  of  their  discontent,  had  lost  the 
capacity  of  entering  into  that  joy  {H,  vii.  115-124).  Of  that 
sullen  discontent  Dante  had  not  been  guilty,  even  under  the 
heavy  burdens  of  poverty  and  exile,  and  therefore  he  had  not  lost 
the  capacity  for  hope  which  was  denied  to  those  who  dwelt  in  the 
dolorous  city  {H.  iii.  9).  And  so,  when  he  has  left  the  region 
where  *  silent  is  the  sun '  (ff,  i.  60),  and  can  once  more  *  look  upon 
the  stars'  (//.  xxxiv.  139),  his  spirit  exults  in  its  liberation 
{Purg.  i.  1-6).  Nowhere  in  the  whole  poem,  one  might  almost 
say  in  all  poetry,  is  the  brightness  of  that  dawn,  at  once  of  the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly  morning,  more  beautifully  painted  (Purg, 
L  13-20) ;  or  once  again  in  that  marvellous  picture  of  the  trem- 
bling of  the  illumined  sea  {Purg.  i.  1 15-1 17),  of  which  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  it  excels  most  in  beauty  or  in  truth. 

'*  But  not  the  less  in  the  midst  of  this  natural  joy  is  there  the 
thought  present  to  the  poet's  mind  that  he  is  entering  on  a  solemn 
work  j  that  it  is  he  himself,  his  own  soul,  that  needs  the  cleansing 
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'which  he  is  about  to  describe.  Bearing  that  thought  in  mind,  we 
shall  be  able  to  follow  his  course  through  the  seven  circles  of  the 
Mount  of  Purification  with  a  clearer  insight,  to  note  what  were 
the  sins  which  weighed  most  heavily  on  his  conscience,  what 
vrere  the  healing  remedies  which  he  had  found  most  effective 
against  them.  I  start  with  the  words  in  which  Virgil,  as  the 
poet's  guide,  sets  forth  to  Cato,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the 
natural  virtues  of  which  the  four  stars  that  cast  their  light  upon 
his  face  are  symbols,  is  the  guardian  of  the  entrance  to  Purgatory, 
the  errand  on  which  they  had  come  {Purg,  i.  58-72). 

"  As  we  advance  we  note  a  more  distinct  confession.  Dante  is 
conscious  of  the  over-sensitiveness  which  makes  him  keenly  alive 
to  men's  looks  of  wonder  or  their  words  of  scorn,  as  the  souls  in 
the  vestibule  of  Purgatory  gazed  on  him,  marvelling  that  his  form, 
unlike  theirs,  casts  a  shadow  {Purg.  v.  7-21).  A  little  farther  on 
and  we  find  a  like  weakness,  of  which  that  sensitiveness  was  the 
natural  outcome.  He  is  in  the  circle  of  souls  whose  pride  of  life  is 
chastened  by  the  bowed- down  prostration  of  an  enforced  lowliness, 
which  he  describes  fully  {Purg.  x.  130-140).  One  of  these, 
Omberto  of  Santafiore,  tells  him  his  name  and  his  sin,  how  that 
he  had  been  so  lifted  up  by  his  pride  of  birth  that  he  scorned  all 
his  fellow-men,  and  Dante,  as  he  listens,  as  if  conscience  pricked 
him,  bowed  his  head  as  if  to  hide  his  shame  {Purg.  xi.  61-73). 
In  another  of  these  he  recognises  the  painter  Oderisi  of  Gubbio, 
who,  in  like  manner,  confesses  that  he  had  so  gloried  in  his 
heart  as  to  speak  contemptuously  of  all  his  rivals.  And  then  he 
moralises  on  the  transitoriness  of  human  fame  in  words  which 
touched  at  once  the  poet  himself,  and  two  at  least  of  his  dearest 
friends,  Giotto  and  Guido  Cavalcanti.  The  one  had  supplanted 
Cimabue  in  popular  esteem ;  the  other  had  taken  the  place  once 
occupied  by  Guido  Guinicelli.  It  might,  perchance,  be  that  one 
then  living  (possibly  Dante  means  himself)  should  surpass  them 
both.  All  fame  was  transitory,  and  the  conscience  of  the  seer 
makes  answer  that  he  had  learnt  a  lesson  that  brought  low  his 
pride  {Purg.  xi.  79-119).  He  does  not,  however,  indulge  in 
indiscriminate  self-accusation.  He  passes  into  the  circle  where 
souls  are  purified  from  the  sin  of  envy  by  being  for  a  time 
blinded.  They  had  looked,  as  with  an  evil  eye,  on  the  good 
fortune  of  others,  and  this  was  their  righteous  chastisement.     To 
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that  fault  Dante  does  not  plead  guilty,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of 
pride.  From  that  special  form  of  evil  he  can  say  with  a  good 
conscience  that  he  had  been  almost,  if  not  altogether,  free  {Purg, 

xiiL  I33-I3S)- 

*'  But  the  supreme  confession  of  unworthiness  comes,  as  it  was 
meet  it  should  do,  when  the  poet  stands,  after  he  has  passed 
through  the  cleansing  fire,  face  to  face  with  his  transfigured  and 
glorified  Beatrice.  He  sees  her,  at  first,  clothed  in  a  green  mantle, 
and  with  a  snow-white  olive-bordered  veil ;  and  though  as  yet  he 
sees  not  her  face,  the  intuitive  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
her  who  was  at  once  beautiful  and  terrible  in  her  purity  filled 
him  at  first,  as  it  had  filled  him  in  his  boyhood  (F.  N.  c.  2),  with 
an  overpowering  awe,  which  made  him  look  for  help  to  the  poet 
who  had  so  far  been  his  guide  (Purg.  xxx.  43-48).  But  Viigil 
was  there  no  longer.  Human  guidance,  the  teaching  of  the  wise, 
the  traditions  of  a  venerable  past,  these  had  done  their  work,  and 
he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  her  whom  he  had  loved  as  a 
woman  with  an  absorbing  and  passionate  devotion,  and  who  now 
met  him  on  her  chariot  of  glory  as  the  embodied  form  of  Heavenly 
Wisdom,  the  transfigured  and  glorified  conscience  of  Humanity. 
He  stood  awe-stricken,  and  the  bitter  tears  flowed  fast  and  cleansed 
his  cheeks,  and  then  a  voice  came  from  her  which  thrilled  the 
abysmal  depths  of  personality.  'Dante,'  it  said — it  is  the  one 
solitary  passage  in  the  whole  poem  in  which  the  poet  names 
himself ; — 

'  Dante,  weep  not  because  thy  Virgil's  gone ; 
Weep  not  as  yet ;  as  yet  weep  thou  no  more ; 
For  other  sword-wounds  must  thy  tears  flow  down.' 

—Purg.  XXX.  55-57. 

He  turns  to  look  on  her,  and  sees  her  'queen-like  in  look  and 
gesture,  yet  severe.'  He  hears  her  words  of  reproof  and  gazes  on 
his  own  form  imaged  in  the  waters,  and,  as  he  can  bear  neither 
vision,  stands  with  eyes  cast  down  upon  the  grass,  like  a  guilty 
child  in  the  presence  of  its  mother  {Purg.  ^yy.  64-81).  Teats 
cease  to  flow,  and  the  poet  felt  as  if  his  heart  was  frost-bound,  as 
are  the  Apennines  when  the  snow  lies  heavy  on  the  trees.  The 
healing  came  from  the  angelic  ministers  who  accompanied  Beatrice. 
They  sang  their  anthem  of  In  Te,  Ddrnine,  speravi,  and  his  soul 
knew  once  more  the  relief  of  tears  {Purg.  xxx.  9I--99).     But  the 
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tftem  work  of  the  illumined  conscience  which  Beatrice  represents 
has  yet  to  be  done,  and  she  reproves  her  over-pitiful  attendants 
{Purg.  XXX,  103-108).  She  presses  on  him  the  remembrance  of 
his  early  days,  naming  the  very  book,  the  Vita  Niwva,  which  he 
had  consecrated  to  his  reverential  love  for  her,  and  reminds  him 
of  all  the  promise  and  potency  of  good  and  all  the  actualities  of 
evil  which  had  characterised  his  youth  {Purg,  xxx.  11 5-145). 
This  was  terrible  enough.  It  was,  as  it  were,  Dante's  anticipation 
of  the  time  when  the  books  shall  be  opened,  and  the  things  done 
in  the  body  shall  be  made  manifest  to  Christ  and  to  His  angels. 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  voice  of  the  judge,  which  is  also  the 
voice  of  the  Beloved — for  Beatrice  unites  both  characters — ^mustsay 
to  the  accused,  as  Nathan  said  to  David,  'Thou  art  the  man.' 
The  sinner  must  confess  his  sin  as  David  confessed  it :  '  Against 
thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight.' 
Question  after  question  is  pressed  home  upon  him,  till  at  last 
there  comes  the  confession  which  Beatrice  sought  for  as  the 
condition  of  forgiveness : — 

'  The  things  that  present  were 
With  their  false  pleasure  led  n>y  steps  aside. 
Soon  as  thy  face  was  hidden  from  me  there.' ' 

— Purg,  xxxi.  1-36. 

Confession  brings,  as  ever,  the  sense  of  pardon  and  absolution,  but 
the  soul's  wounds  need  the  oil  and  the  wine  that  heal,  and  reproof 
and  warning  are  needed  for  the  coming  years,  lest  they  should 
reproduce  the  failures  of  the  past,  till  the  poet  stands  once  again 
like  'a  little  child,  dumb  from  shame  of  heart'  (Purg.  xxxi.  64). 
The  dose  of  that  wonderful  scene  which  restores  to  the  sinner  his 
lost  purity  and  peace  will  meet  us  at  a  later  stage.  We  are  deal- 
ing now,  not'  with  the  full  completion  of  the  process  of  restoration, 
but  with  the  confession  which  was  its  antecedent  and  condition. 
It  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  whole  range  of  literature 
presents  anything  more  intensely  autobiographical  ?  We  read  it  in 
its  dramatic  form,  which  half  veils  from  us  its  marvellous  reality ; 
but  we  have  to  remember  that  it  was  Dante's  pen  that  wrote  it 
all;  that.it  was  the  man,  proud,  reserved,  reticent^  craving  for  the 
praise  of  his  fellows  and  sensitive  to  their  censure,  that  thus  laid 
bare  the  secrets  of  his  soul.  The  reproofs  of  Beatrice  are,  as  I 
have  said,  those  of  his  own  illumined  and  transfigured  conscience. 
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The  Purgatorio  takes  its  place^  in  spite  of  all  differences  of  fona 
and  character,  side  by  side  with  the  Confessions  of  Augustine. 
One  who  has  entered  into  its  meaning  will  at  least  have  learnt 
one  lesson.  He  will  have  felt  the  power  of  Dante's  intense  truth- 
fulness. The  theories  which  see  in  the  Commedia,  from  first  to 
last,  the  symbolic  cypher  of  a  crypto-heresy,  the  writings  of  a 
i^an  in  a  mask,  veiling  a  pantheistic  license  under  the  garb  of  a 
scholastic  theology,  will  seem  absolutely  incredible. 

*'  Starting  from  the  point  thus  gained,  we  may  venture,  without 
undue  boldness,  to  trace  in  the  cleansing  processes  which  he 
describes  as  seen  on  the  Mount  of  Purification  the  record  of  what 
he  had  found  purifying  and  healing  in  its  influence  upon  his 
own  souL 

"  Of  his  joy  in  the  serene  beauties  of  light  and  sky  I  have  already 
spoken  as  one  of  those  influences.  It  is  worth  while  to  note 
how  often  he  returns  in  the  Purgatorio  to  descriptions  of  a  like 
character,  sometimes  in  their  purely  natural  character,  more  often 
in  connexion  with  the  tender  human  memories  which  are  associated 
with  them.  So,  while  he  still  stands  by  the  sea  on  which  he  had 
seen  the  light  trembling  on  the  waters,  he  notes  the  change  of 
hue  that  dawn  brought  with  it  (Purg.  ii.  5-15).  light  is  the 
condition  of  the  purifying  process  (Purg,  vii.  43-45).  A  sense 
of  peace  comes  over  him  as  he  rests  in  the  fair  valley  which  is 
painted  with  a  jewelled  beauty  that  reminds  us  of  Fra  Angelico 
{Purg,  viL  73-81).  Eventide  with  its  vesper  chimes  awakens  a 
rush  of  tender  memories  of  the  friendships  of  the  past  {Purg,  viiL 
x-6).  The  slumber  of  the  night  that  follows  is  succeeded  by  another 
dawn,  and  so  '  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
sheweth  knowledge '  {Ps.  zix.  2),  and  he  feels  that  that  is  the 
hour  when  the  soul  looks  into  the  unseen  world  with  clearer 
vision  {Purg.  ix.  1-18).  The  light  of  the  visible  sun  becomes  a 
parable  of  the  Sun  of  Truth  and  Righteousness  {Purg.  xiiL  16-21).^ 
It  is  a  matter  of  self-reproach  that  men  are  so  deaf  to  the  witness 
of  the  'beauteous  orbs  eteme'  that  illumine  the  firmament  of 
heaven  {Purg,  xiv.  148-150).  Sweet  memories  of  spring  breathe 
their  balmy  healing  on  his  soul  {Purg.  xxiv.   145-150).     The 

1  The  thought  belongs  in  itself  to  one  of  the  most  universal  parables  of  Nature,  but  it  may 
have  come  to  Dante  through  the  well-known  Hymn  to  Vu  Sun  by  S.  Francis  of  Assisi  (Sir 
J.  Stephen's  Essays  on  Eccles.  Biog.^  p.  94,  ed  1867). 
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anpreme  witness  to  the  therapeutic  power  of  Nature  on  the  eje 
that  has  been  purged  and  opened  is  found  in  the  parting  words 
with  which  Virgil  leaves  the  disciple  who  no  longer  needs  his 
guidance,  and  in  the  new  abounding  joy  with  which  that  disciple 
yields  himself  to  its  influence,  all  the  more  suggestive  from  the 
intermingling  with  that  imagined  ideal  of  what  might  be  in  the 
BOuPs  future,  of  the  memories  which  sprang  from  his  own  soli- 
tary walks  in  the  pine-woods  of  Bavenna  {Purg,  xxvii.  124-142, 
xxviii.  1-2 1 ). 

"  But,  side  by  side  with  this  yielding  of  the  soul,  as  with  the 
openness  of  a  renewed  childhood,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Wordsworth, 
to  the  teaching  of  nature,  the  voices  of  the  silent  stars,  the 
whisperings  of  the  winds,  the  music  of  the  waters,  the  beauty  ]of 
the  hills  and  woods,  the  Purgatorio  describes  other  processes, 
each  of  them  suggestive  of  an  experience  through  which  Dante 
himself  had  passed,  and  of  an  insight  into  the  hygiene  and 
therapeutics  of  the  soul  gained  by  that  experience.  One  of  tiiese 
meets  us  on  the  very  threshold.  The  Master  and  the  Scholar, 
Yirgil  and  Dante,  have  asked  for  guidance.  How  is  the  latter  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  ascent  of  the  Mount  of  Purification,  which 
is  untrodden  ground  to  the  former  ?  And  the  answer  comes  from 
Cato,  as  the  representative  of  natural  ethics,  symbolised  in  the 
four  stars  (justice,  fortitude,  temperance,  prudence)  that  cast  their 
light  on  his  face,  pointing  to  something  beyond  their  reach.  In 
obedience  to  that  answer  {Purg,  i.  94-99),  the  pilgrim  girds  himself 
with  the  rush  which  was  to  be  the  symbol,  not  of  the  strength  and 
vigour  on  which  men  look  as  conditions  of  success  in  their  great 
enterprises — intellectual,  moral,  spiritual — but  of  the  humility 
which  ceases  from  self-assertion,  and  yields  itself  to  the  chastise- 
ments which  God  appoints  for  it,  and  is  content  with  a  low  estate, 
and  seeks  not  great  things  for  itself.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  tradition  that  Dante  had  at  one  time  enrolled  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Tertiary  Order  of  St.  Francis  (vol.  L  p.  Iv.),  this 
passage  at  least  indicates  that  he  had  grasped  in  its  completeness 
the  idea  of  that  *  cord  of  lowliness  *  which  was  one  of  the  outward 
badges  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Francis  of  AssisL  The  rush-girdle 
took  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  thrown  to  Geryon,  as  having 
proved  itself  of  no  power  in  conflict  with  the  leopard,  that  was  the 
symbol  of  sensual  sin  {H,  xvi.  1 06-1 12)." 
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That  other  process  of  the  deansing  of  his  face  from  the  smoky 
grime  of  the  Inferno  is  hardlj  less  significant  in  its  symbolism. 
Contact  with  evil,  even  with  the  righteous  Nemesis  that  falls  on 
evil,  is,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  not  without  its  perils.  The 
ihan  catches  something  of  the  taint  of  the  yices  on  which  he  looks. 
He  is  infected  with  the  hassa  voglia^  which  lingers  as  it  listens  to 
the  revilings  of  the  base  (ff.  xxx.  148,  n.)  He  becomes  hard  and 
relentless  as  he  passes  among  those  who  have  perished  in  their 
hatred.  He  looks  on  the  sufferings  of  the  lost,  not  only  with  awe 
and  dread,  but  with  a  TertuUian-like  ferocity  of  exultation. 
Before  the  work  of  purification  can  begin,  before  he  can  prepare 
himself  to  meet  the  gaze  of  the  angel-warder  of  Purgatory,  he  must 
be  cleansed  from  the  blackness  of  the  pit  The  eye  cannot  see 
clearly  the  beauty,  outward  or  spiritual,  which  is  to  work  out  its 
Restoration  to  humanity  and  holiness  until  its  memories  of  the 
abyss  are  made  less  keen  and  virulent.  And  when  that  process- 
begins,  and  the! pilgrim  has  at'  last  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Purgatory,  the  symbolism  becomes  yet  richer  and  more  suggestive. 
Dante  had  dreamt  that  he  had  been  borne  upward,  as  on  eagle's 
wings,  into  a  region  terrible  in  its  brightness  {Purg.  ix.  31-33). 
But  the  dream  has  its  interpretation,  and  its  message  i^  that  he 
has  at  last  reached  the  gates  of  Purgatory ;  and  that  the  purifying' 
process  may  begin.  He  has  been  transported  thither  in  that 
ecstasy  of  his  morning  slumber  by  Lucia,  at  once  the  Syracusan 
saint  in  whose  church  at  Florence  he  may  have  worshipped,  to  whom 
he  may  have  turned  in  the  simplicity  of  his  youthful  faith  as  pre* 
vailing  to  help  him  when  blindness  threatened  to  place  him,  as  it' 
placed  Milton,  in  the  list  of  the  great  poets  who  had  suffered  under 
a  like  privation — • 

"  TiresiM  and  Phinetis,  prophets  old, 
Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  MsBonides ; " 

and  one  who  was  for  him,  in  the  after-thoughts  of  maturer  life, 
when  he  had  learnt  to  transfigure  all  his  early  memories,  the 
symbol  of  heavenly  illumination  (-HI  ii.  97,  n.)  That  diviner 
insight  was  needed  for  What  was  to  follow.  Sitting  on  the 
topmost  of  three  steps  of  varied  hue,  he  sees  the  angel  of  Purga- 
tory with  a  face  of  transcendent  brightness,  and  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  naked  sword,  dazzling  in  its  brightness — ^the  "sword  of  the 
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Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God."  The  first  of  the  steps  is  of 
white  marble,  which  mirrors  all  his  features.  There  is  the  self- 
knowledge  which  sees  itself  in  the  mirror  of  the  Divine  Word. 
The  second  of  stone,  nearly  black,  rough  and  coarse  and  cracked. 
There  is  the  rough  sternness  of  mortification,  in  all  its  contrast  to 
the  softness  of  the  self-indulgence  in  which  the  natural  man 
delights.  The  third  is  of  fiery  porphyry,  crimson  like  blood. 
Th^re  is  the  glow  of  burning  love,  not  without  a  latent  hint  of 
the  supreme  instance  of  that  love  in  the  blood  that  flowed  from 
hands  and  feet  and  wounded  side  upon  the  cross. 

These  were  the  steps  that  had  to  be  surmounted  before  the 
pilgrim  could  enter  on  his  steep  ascent,  and  then,  passing  these, 
he  smites  his  breast,  as  did  the  Publican,  and  then  the  angelic 
warder,  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  marks  the  seven  Fs  upon  his 
brow,  and  the  gates  are  opened  with  the  gold  and  silver  keys  of 
Absolution  and  of  Counsel 

Yea,  the  seven  P's  of  the  seven  Peceata,  the  mortal  sins  of  the 
popular  ethics  of  Mediseval  Christendom,  are  all  thus  traced  upon 
the  poet's  forehead;  for  in  him,  as  in  all  of  us,  there  were  the 
possibilities,  even  the  actualities,  of  alL  He  might  be  conscious, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  instances  of  Pride  and  Envy,  of  one  form 
of  evil  as  more  dominant  in  him  than  another,  of  its  being,  as  we 
say,  his  '*  besetting "  sin ;  but  not  the  less  did  he  need  to  pass 
through  each  successive  stage  in  the  great  ascent,  and  to  experience 
the  working  of  all  that  was  most  potent  to  heal  and  deliver  from 
the  sin  which  was  purged  in  each  several  stage  of  the  ascent 

It  is  every  way  characteristic  both  of  the  man  and  of  his  time 
that  so  large  a  share  in  that  healing  work  should  be  assigned  to 
music,  and  that  the  music  of  the  Church.  He  may  possibly  have 
studied — he  certainly  shared — the  visions  of  the  great  English 
Franciscan  thinker,  Roger  Bacon,  between  whose  writings  and  his 
own  there  are  so  many  points  of  parallelism  ^  as  to  the  regenerating 
and  purifying  power  of  sacred  psalmody.  He  had  known,  as 
Hooker,  Milton,  J.  H.  Newman  knew,  how  it  could  soothe  the 
troubles  and  attune  the  discords  of  the  soul ;  how,  when  married 

1  "  Afira  enim  musica  super  omnes  scientias  est  et  spectanda  potestas.  .  .  .  Mores  enitn 
reformat^  ebrietates  sanat^  infirtnitates  curate  sanitateiH  conservati  quietem  somni  inducit 
If  we  did  but  know  the  inner  secrets  of  the  art,  brutes  would  be  tamed  by  its  subtle  power. 
"Similiter  et  hominum  iutimi  in  quemlihet  gratiam  devotiorUs  raperentur^  et  in  plenum 
cHJuslibet  virtutis  amorem  excitarenturf  et  in  omnem  sanitatem  et  vigorem. "  {f)p,  Teri, 
c.  73.) 
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to  immortal  verse,  it  could  give  them  wings,  like  those  of  Ezekiel's 
vision  {Ezek,  i  9),  that  made  them  fit  vehicles  for  the  utterance  of 
divinest  mysteries.  Shall  we  be  wrong  in  thinking  that  here 
also  we  have  in  the  Purgatorio  an  autobiographical  element^ 
reminiscences  of  hours  when,  in  the  Abbey  of  Florence,  or  the 
Franciscan  church  of  Santa  Groce,  or  his  own  "beloved  St 
John's"  {H,  xix.  7),  or  elsewhere,  in  cathedral  or  monastery,  he 
had  new  thoughts  of  penitence  and  pardon,  of  high  resolves  and 
aspirations  after  holiness  ? 

Let  us  examine  some,  at  least,  of  these  instances  by  way  of 
an  induction.  He  is  still  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  in  the  waters  of 
which  he  had  laved  his  face  and  had  seen  the  angePs  boat  bearing 
more  than  a  hundred  souls,  and  they  were  all  chanting  as  with 
one  voice  In  exitu  Israel  de  ^gypto.  That  was  the  fit  opening 
hymn  of  this  "  pilgrim's  progress."  After  the  fashion  of  his  time, 
Dante  had  read  into  it  a  deeper  meaning  than  seemed  to  lie  on  the 
surface.  It  spoke  to  him  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israel  of  God 
from  another  house  of  bondage  than  that  of  the  literal  Egypt 
When  he  notes,  as  with  special  care,  that  they  did  not  stop  at 
these  opening  words,  but  went  on  to  "  all  the  psalm  doth  afterward 
unfold  "  {Purg,  ii.  46-48),  we  feel  that  that  mystical  interpretation 
had  guided  his  thoughts  to  its  closing  words,  and  that  for  him — 
the  wanderer  in  a  desert  land,  thirsting  after  righteousness — it 
bore  its  witness  of  the  Power  that  could  turn  "the  hard  rock 
into  a  standing  water,  and  the  flint  stone  into  a  springing  well." 
In  what  follows  there  is  something  yet  more  intensely  personal. 
Among  those  newly  arrived  souls  was  that  of  Casella,  whose 
meeting  with  his  former  friend  in  '*  the  milder  shades  of  Purgatory  " 
Milton's  sonnet  has  made  familiar  to  us  all  Time  and  death  have 
not  changed  the  old  affection.  After  the  vain  embrace  of  the 
shadow  of  the  one  with  the  mortal  body  of  the  other,  after  the 
recognition  which  revives  the  memories  of  past  days,  the  poet 
prays  that  his  friend  will  yet  put  forth  his  power  and  skill  in 
song  to  soothe  him  as  of  old  {Purg.  iL  106- 114).  It  is,  I  think, 
impossible  not  to  recognise  in  this  something  more  than  the  memoiy 
of  the  pleasant  days  of  youthful  friendship.  There  is  the  distinct 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  mysterious,  religious,  purifying 
power  of  music  is  not  limited  to  that  which  we  commonly  call 
"  sacred ; "  that  a  "  song  of  love,"  such  as  Canzone  xv.,  may  touch 
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that  which  is  most  essentiallj  spiritual  in  us,  and  fuay  stir  up 
thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears.  This,  however,  stands  as  a 
solitary  episode,  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule,  and  the  rule 
was  that  it  was  not  from  minstrels  or  troubadours,  Provencal  or 
Italian,  but  from  the  singers  and  choristers  of  the  Church  that 
Dante  had  heard  the  melodies  which  chased  away  the  evil 
phantasms  of  his  souL  So,  as  he  advances,  he  hears  other  souls 
sing  their  Miserere  of  penitence  (Purg.  v.  24).  So,  as  the  gates 
are  unlocked  with  the  gold  and  silver  keys,  sweet  voices,  mingled 
with  organ-thunders,  chant  the  Te  Deum  (Purg,  ix  139-145). 
But  chiefest  in  its  power,  and  therefore  worthy  of  fuller  repro- 
duction, was  the  prayer  which  men  leam  in  childhood  at  their 
mother's  knees,  and  which  retains  its  power  to  utter  the  soul's 
wants  to  extremest  age  {Purg.  xL  1-24).  What  follows  is  given, 
as  before,  more  in  the  way  of  brief  and  suggestive  hints.  Each 
beatitude  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  becomes  a  separate  anthem, 
greeting  the  pilgrim  as  he  passes  from  one  circle  to  another. 
And  with  these  there  mingle  manifold  utterances  of  the  anthem 
character,  the  Agnus  Dei  {Purg.  xvi.  19),  the  Adhcesit  pavimenio 
{Purg.  xix.  73),  the  Gloria  in  Excelais  {Purg.  xx.  136),  the  Labia 
mea,  Domine  {Purg.  xxiii.  11),  and  the  SummcB  Deus  Clementioe 
{Purg.  XXV.  121),  and  the  Venite^  henedicti  Patris  mei  {Purg. 
xxvii  58).  Finally,  with  that  last  music  ringing  in  his  ears,  he 
passes  through  the  wall  of  fire  which  cleanses  him  from  what  yet 
Temained  of  the  tendency  to  fleshly  sin,  and  therefore  parted  him 
from  the  vision  of  the  glorified  Beatrice  {Purg,  xxvil  49-60). 
And  he  enters  on  the  earthly  Paradise,  where  by  night  the  stars 
are  larger  than  their  wont,  and  where,  when  the  day  dawns,  he 
sees  the  stream,  at  once  dark  and  crystal  clear,  and  the  fair  lady, 
afterwards  named  as  Matilda,  in  whom,  amid  all  their  hypotheses 
as  to  her  historical  identification,  well-nigh  all  interpreters  have 
seen  the  representative  of  active,  as  distinct  from  contemplative, 
holiness.  Her  hands  are  full  of  flowers,  and  her  eyes  are  bright 
with  the  brightness  of  a  benign  and  sympathising  love.  That  he 
may  understand  what  he  sees,  she  bids  him  remember  the  psalm 
(Ps.  xcii.),  of  which  he  gives  but  the  keynote  word,  but  of  which 
at  least  one  whole  verse  must  have  been  present  to  his  thoughts — 


**  Quia  delectasti  me,  Domine^  infacturd  Tud, 
Et  in  o^r%bu%  m%nuum  Tuarum  exuUavL* 


J  >» 
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Here  was  the  supreme  sanction  for  man's  delight  in  the  works  of 
God,  for  the  witness  borne  by  all  forms  of  visible  beantj  to  that 
which  is  invisible  and  eternal.  It  is  significant  that  she  reveals, 
after  she  has  told  of  the  mystic  rivers  which  the  pilgrim  still  has 
to  pass,  the  secret  of  this  full  capacity,  and  finds  it  in  the  anthem 
words  of  another  psalm,  '*  Beaii  quorum  teeia  sunt  pecccUa "  (Pa. 
xzxii  i).  Only  those  who  have  the  peace  of  pardon  are  so  far  at 
leisure  from  themselves  as  to  have  the  capacity  for  that  enjoyment 
of  the  works  of  God  (Purg.  xxiv.  3,  xxviii.  80).  I  pass  over  the 
vision  that  follows,  as  being  more  deliberately  symbolic,  and  there- 
fore showing  rather  the  skill  of  the  apocalyptic  artist  than  the 
personality  of  the  man,  but  the  immediate  prelude  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  glorified  Beatrice  as  the  impersonation  of  the  Eternal 
Wisdom  ia  again  distinctly  personal,  as  blending  together  the  two 
influences  of  natural  beauty  and  sacred  song,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  In  that  apocalypse,  apparently  from  the  lips  of 
the  Seer  of  Patmos,  he  hears  a  voice  of  power,  "  Veni,  Sponsa  de 
Libano"  and  with  it,  strangely  blending,  as  is  Dante's  wont^ 
scriptural  and  classical  memories,  Alleluias,  and  "Benedidus  e$ 
qui  vents"  and  ** Manibus  0  date  lilia  plants "  (.^}n.  vi.  884 ; 
Purg.  xzx.  11-21).  These  herald-songs  that  meet  the  ear  have 
their  counterpart  in  what  meets  the  eye.  There  is  a  vision  as  of 
the  clear  shining  of  an  Easter  dawn  when  the  sun  emerges  from 
its  cloudy  tent  {Purg,  zxx.  10-27).  And  then  there  comea  the 
final  revelation  of  Beatrice,  Madonna-like  in  her  beauty,  and 
arrayed  in  the  symbolic  colours,  the  white,  green,  and  crimson, 
with  which  early  Italian  art  clothed  its  ideal  of  that  Madonna 
(Purg.  XXX.  28-33).  ^^  ^^^  meeting,  as  far  as  it  belonged  to 
Dante's  confession,  I  have  already  spoken.  It  remains,  however,  to 
note  the  significance  of  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  long  pro- 
cess of  purification.  It  is  not  till  the  soul  has  been  cleansed  from 
its  last  baseness,  and  conquered  its  last  besetting  sin,  and  passed 
through  the  agonising  fire,  that  it  learns  to  comprehend  fully  the 
root-evil  of  which  the  seven  deadly  sins  were  but  the  manifold  out- 
growth. Then,  at  last,  it  sees  that  there  had  been  throughout  an 
unfaithfulness  to  God.  Disloyalty  to  her  who  had  first  wakened 
in  him  the  sense  of  a  higher  life,  of  an  eternal  good,  had  been  dis- 
loyalty to  Him  who,  through  her,  had  sought  to  lead  him  to  Himself. 
When  that  confession  has  been  made,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
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time  has  come  for  the  baptism  of  a  new  regeneration,  in  what  for 
him  is  as  the  passage  of  a  new  Jordan  (Purg.  xxxi.  91-105). 
The  river  which  he  thus  crossed  was  none  other  than  the  stream  of 
Lethe,  which  Dante,  with  a  profound  insight^  though  in  defiance 
of  all  Christian  tradition,  thus  places  as  all  but  the  final  stage  of 
purification.  He  had  felt,  as  all  souls  that  have  passed  through 
the  crisis  of  conversion  have  felt,  that  what  is  needed  for  the  soul 
is  that  its  memory  may  be  cleansed  from  all  the  evil  of  the  past ; 
that  as  God  *'  blots  out  as  a  thick  cloud  its  transgressions,  and  as 
a  cloud  its  sins  **  (Imu  xliv.  2),  so  it  too  may  forget  the  past,  or 
remember  it  only  as  belonging  to  an  alien  and  a  vanished  self.^ 
That  cleansing  of  the  conscience  as  with  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  so 
that  it  becomes  white  as  snow,  makes  the  vision  of  the  Eternal 
Truth  no  longer  overwhelming,  for  it  is  coupled  with  the  vision 
of  the  Christ,  as  the  Gryphon  of  the  mystic  symbolism,  in  His 
divine  and  human  unity  {Purg,  xxxi.  1 21-145).  The  power  of 
that  vision  of  the  truth,  falling  short  only  of  the  inefi&tbly  beatific 
vision  of  the  Divine  glory  (here  also  with  special  stress  laid  on 
the  humanity  that  was  joined  with  the  Eternal  Word),  which  ends 
the  ParadisOf  as  this  all  but  ends  the  Purgatorio^  to  complete  the 
work  of  Lethe  in  blotting  out  the  memory  of  the  evil  past,  is 
indicated  by  a  touch  of  the  skill  of  the  supreme  artist.  Beatrice 
unfolds  to  him  an  apocalypse  of  the  past  and  future  of  the 
Church  and  the  Empire,  which  is  to  correct  his  former  theories. 

"  That  thou  may'st  know,  she  said,  how  standi  that  Bchool, 
Which  thou  hast  followed,  and  its  doctrines  scan. 
And  learn  how  far  it  follows  my  true  rule." 

And  then,  unconscious  of  reproach,  the  very  confessions  which  had 
just  passed  from  his  lips  remembered  no  more,  he  makes  his 
reply : — 

"  And  then  I  answered,  '  Memory  writes  not  here 
That  I  have  e'er  estranged  myself  from  thee, 
Nor  doth  my  conscience  wake  remorseful  fear.*  ** 

— Purg,  zxziii.  85-93. 

TVell  may  Beatrice  tell  him  that  his  Lethe-draught  has  been  free 
and  full,  and  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  be  followed  by 
that  from  the  other  mystic  river — absolutely  the  pure  creation  of 
the  poet's  mind,  which  revives  the  memory  of  every  good  deed 

1  The  stress  which  Dante  laid  on  this  thought  b  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  rettirns  to  it  again 
in  the  case  of  Cunizza  {Par,  ix.  103-105). 
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done,  and  80,  completing  the  transformation  wrottght  out  by  Lethe, 
gives  to  the  new  man,  the  trne  sel^  the  continuity  of  life  which 
had  seemed  before  to  belong  to  the  old,  the  false  and  evil,  self.^ 
I  do  not  inquire  how  far  such  a  philosophy  of  consciousness  is 
tenable  in  itself,  or  may  be  reconciled  with  acknowledged  truths 
in  ethics  or  theology;  but  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
transcendent  greatness  in  its  very  conception  which  places  Dante 
high  among  the  spiritual  teachers  of  mankind.  One  who  could 
picture  that  state  to  himself  as  the  completion  of  his  pilgrimage^ 
the  perfected  result  of  the  regenerate  life  begun  in  baptism,  must 
at  least  have  had  some  foretaste  of  ecstatic'rapture,  of  communion 
with  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  and  of  the  infinite  goodness  which  had 
convinced  him  of  its  possibility ;  and  so  the  closing  lines  of  the 
Purgatorio  have  definitely  the  autobiographical  element  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  as  permeating  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  Commedia  {Purg.  xzziii  1 10-145).  ^^  other  portions  of  the 
purifying  process  I  must  be  content  to  speak  more  briefly.  There 
are  the  sculptures  on  wall  and  ground  in  G.  x.  and  xii,  which  repre- 
sent respectively  the  examples  of  lowliness  and  of  rebellious  pride, 
and  in  which  we  find  the  artist-poet's  conception  of  the  function  of 
art  as  a  teacher  of  mankind,  presenting  vividly  to  the  eye  what, 
left  to  the  words  of  the  historian,  was  likely  to  fall  on  dull  and 
apathetic  ears.  Such  lessons  he  might  have  learnt  himself  in  the 
Giotto  frescoes  of  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua  or  in  those  of  the 
church  of  AssisL  More  definitely  he  may  have  had  in  his  mind  the 
bas-reliefs  of  Niccola  and  Giovanni  Pisano,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
former,  Lapo  and  Amolfo  {Lhids.^  i.  pp.  357-371)*  or  the  paintings 
and  sculptures  with  which  Can  Grande  was  said  to  have  adorned 
his  palace  at  Yerona,  so  that  each  guest  might  find  in  his  room 
what  was  appropriate  to  his  character  and  calling.  Scarcely  less  sug- 
gestive is  the  part  which  he  assigns  in  the  work  of  purification, 
not  to  the  formal  teaching  of  history,  sacred  or  secular,  but  to  the 
words  which  come  into  men's  minds,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  brought 
as  "  by  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names."  These  also,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  ^^Virum  rum  cognosco^  {Purg.  xxv.  128),  the 
"  Vinum  non  habent "  {Purg,  xiiL  29),  the  "  Whoever  findeth  me 
shall  slay  me"  {Purg.  xiv.  133),  may  come,  as  germs  of  future 

1  Th«  thought  which  the  symbolism  suggests  may  possibly  be  traced  to  the  words  of  Mali, 
zxv.  34-40,  perhaps  also  lo  John  iii.  ax. 
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thoughts,  "  winged  words,"  as  seeds  are  winged,  that  they  may  float 
to  their  proper  soil,  and  take  root  downward  and  be^  fruit  upward. 

From  first  to  last,  however,  as  we  see  these  processes  of  the 
soul's  cleansing,  the  question  is  forced  upon  us,  how  was  it  that 
Dante's  thoughts  of  Purgatory  were  so  different  from  those 
which  were  at  least  fostered  by  ecclesiastical  tradition?  Though 
the  great  theologians  of  the  schools  had  shrunk  from  defining  a 
matter  lying  so  largely  in  the  region  of  the  unknown,  the  dominant 
opinion  was  that  there  was  one  and  the  same  fire  for  both  Hell 
and  Purgatory,  the  difference  between  them  being  one  of  duration 
only ;  that  Hell  and  Purgatory  were  therefore  in  the  same  region, 
divided  only  as  by  a  middle  wall  of  partition.  That  thought 
embodied  itself  in  the  popular  representations  of  the  souls  in 
the  flames  of  Purgatory.^  It  was  stamped  on  the  minds  of  men 
throughout  one  region  of  Europe  by  the  name  of  Fegefeuer  for  the 
purgatorial  process.  Even  in  the  picture  drawn  by  Dante's  great 
master,  th^  souls  that  are  capable  of  purification  are  seen  in  the 
same  region  as  those  that  endure  an  everlasting  punishment  (^n, 
vi.  735-747).  In  the  Vision  of  Alheric  those  souls  are  for  a  time 
tormented  in  an  extensive  plain  covered  with  thorns  and  brambles, 
till  at  last  they  escape  into  a  very  pleasant  field  filled  with  purified 
souls,  where  their  torn  members  and  garments  are  immediately 
restored  (Wright's  St.  Patr,  Purg.^  p.  118). 

Among  the  floating  legends  of  the  time  there  was  indeed  one  which 
may  have  suggested  Dante's  treatment  of  the  subject-matter  of  his 
second  Cantique.  In  the  story  of  Si  Brandan  (Wright's  Life  of 
St  Brandan),  an  abbot  who  comes  to  visit  him  tells  him  how  he 
and  his  companions,  moved  by  strange  reports  he  had  heard  from 
a  brother  abbot,  sailed  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  due  east, 
and  then  for  three  days  and  nights  due  west,  and  then  they  came 
to  "  a  fair  island  full  of  flowers,  herbs,  and  trees,"  and  the  birds, 
who  were  angels  that  had  joined  Lucifer  in  his  rebellion,  but 
were  not  shut  out  from  pardon,  sang  their  songs  of  praise  at  matins 
and  at  prime,^  and  the  other  hours  that  Christians  use ;  and  then 

1  E^.^  the  sculpture  over  the  gateway  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 

'  A  friend  (C.  J.  P.)  suggests  that  this  may  possibly  connect  itself  with  Purgr,  xxviii.  i6, 

Caking  ^fv  as  the  *'  early  hours  "  of  the  day,  and  quotes  Sir  William  Dunbar's  Thistle  and 

Rosi — 

"  And  lusty  May,  that  mudder  is  of  floures. 

Had  maide  the  birdis  to  begjm  their  houres,' 


.^  •» 


as  a  parallel,  and  possibly  a  reminiscence. 
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seven  days  more  brought  them  to  another  island,  full  of  stench' 
and  fire  of  HelL     Here,  if  anywhere  in  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
we  may  find  the  starting-point  of  the  Mount  of  Cleansing,  open  to 
the  sun  and  air,  with  pleasant  valleys  and  a  quiet  resting-place, 
rising  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  ^ 

I  question,  however,  whether  we  may  not  rather  trace  the  poet's 
conceptions  in  this  matter  to  the  force  of  his  own  character  and 
imagination,  working  on  the  materials  which  the  incidents  of  his 
own  time  brought  within  his  reach.  We  have  seen  in  the  Ulysses 
episode  {ff.  xxvi.  85-142)  traces  of  Dante's  sympathy  with  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  thirteenth  century,  of  which  Marco  Polo 
was  the  great  representative,  indications,  in  the  allusions  to  Tartars 
(H.  xvii.  17)  and  the  dockyard  of  Venice  (H,  xxL  7)  and  the 
Southern  Cross  {Purg.  i.  23)  of  what  he  may  have  learnt  through 
his  acquaintance  with  the  great  traveller.  From  the  merchant- 
sailors  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  and  Marseilles  he  may  well  have  heard 
tales  of  their  adventurous  voyages.  Though  their  enterprise  was 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  Mediterranean  and  its  shores, 
some  at  least  may  have  sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
brought  back  their  report  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  as  it  soared 
above  the  waters  in  its  lonely  greatness.  Combining  that  leport 
with  the  theory  of  a  vast  ocean  covering  the  whole  of  one  hemi- 
sphere of  the  earth's  surface,  and  with  impressions  which  he  him- 
self may  have  had  as  he  looked  on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from 
the  shores  of  Spain  or  France  or  England,  there  seems  to  me 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  thoughts  which  are  embodied  in  the 
Purgatorio,  He  at  least  could  find  nothing  purifying  or  reme- 
dial in  what  he  had  imagined  and  described  of  HelL  Not  in  the 
cavern  depths  of  earth,  but  where  the  light  trembles  on  the  waters, 
must  be  the  scene  of  man's  purification. 

Not  less  striking  is  the  contrast  between  Dante's  imagined  locality 
of  the  earthly  Paradise  as  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Cleansing 
{Purg.  xxviii.)  and  that  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
past  and  floated  in  traditions  round  him.  Here,  indeed^  there  had 
been  more  forerunners  than  in  the  case  of  Purgatory.  The  site  of 
Paradise  had  been  found  as  "  an  island  in  the  eastern  ocean  "  {SL 

^  Bede,  Eccl.  Hist.^  v.  12,  supplies  another  vision  of  a  brighter  Purgatory  even  than  Dante*s : 
"  A  vast  and  delightful  fieldi  full  of  fragrant  flowers,  in  which  were  innumerable  assemblies 
of  men  in  white. "  Bede,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  writers  whom  Dante  specially 
honoured  {Par.  x.  131).    Comp.  Perez,  Purgatorio^  p.  42. 
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Brandan'a  Voyage),  Some  mediseval  maps  place  it  as  an  island 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  surrounded,  as  Dante  describes, 
by  a  wall  of  fire  (Hereford  Mapp.  Mund,,  xxL  25).  Others,  keeping 
closer  to  the  narrative  of  Genesis  ii.,  found  it  in  the  regions  of 
Armenia  (Baring  Gould,  Curious  Mi/ths,  pp.  250-365).  So  far 
Dante  was  free  to  choose  whether  he  would  place  it  as  an  island  or 
in  a  continent ;  but  in  localising  it  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Mount 
of  Purgatory  he  obviously  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  symbolising 
genius.  The  truth  which  he  sought  to  embody  in  that  outward 
form  was  (i)  that  this  was  the  natural  close  of  all  that  Purgatory 
could  accomplish ;  (2)  that  all  the  purifying  processes  of  repentance 
and  discipline  could  not  lead  men  beyond  the  point  of  perfection 
and  of  bliss,  from  which,  as  he  viewed  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  man  had  started,  and  which  he  had,  in  the  very  day  of  his 
creation,  forfeited.  For  those  who  were  saved  in  Christ  there  was 
reserved  some  better  thing — the  communion  of  the  soul  with 
God,  the  beatific  vision  of  the  saints,  attainable  only  through  the 
Incarnation : — 

"  And  that  a  higher  gift  than  grace 
Should  flesh  and  blood  refine, 
God's  Presence  and  His  very  Self 
And  Essence  all  divine." 

r.  H.  Newman,  Dream  of  Gerontiut. 
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PART  III. 
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VI. 

PARADISE. 

It  is  not  hard  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  concluding  portion  of 
Dante's  great  work.  What  I  have  said  as  to  the  terminus  ad  qttem 
of  the  Purgatorio  fixes  131 1  as  a  date  before  which  the  Faradiso 
could  not  well  have  been  begun.  I  am  disposed,  from  internal 
evidence,  to  fix  a  somewhat  later  date.  The  excitement  with 
which  the  poet,  as  his  letters  show,  watched  the  progress  of  Henry 
YII.  was  not  favourable  to  a  work  which  called  more  than  all 
that  had  gone  before  it  for  calmness  and  self-recollection.  The 
bitterness  of  disappointment  which  followed  on  the  failure  of 
Henry's  enterprise  (see  Cam,  xxi.)  and  his  death  in  13 13  was,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  even  less  propitious,  and  the  absence  of  any 
trace  of  that  bitterness  in  the  opening  Cantos  of  the  Faradiso 
suggests  the  thought  that  there  had  been  time  for  the  wounds  to 
heal.  The  traditional  sojourn  at  Gubbio  and  the  monastery  of 
Fonte  Avellana,  assigned  to  this  period,  may  have  given  the 
leisure  and  the  retirement  which  were  necessary  for  that  healing. 
On  the  whole,  it  does  not,  I  think,  seem  probable  that  Dante 
entered  on  the  work  of  writing  the  Paradiso  before  1315. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  ParadisOy  in  its 
metaphysics,  its  ethics,  its  theology,  presents  evidence  of  wider 
and  profounder  studies  than  either  of  the  other  parts  of  the  poem. 
In  this  respect  it  stands  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the  Canvito, 
to  which  it  presents  at  once  a  parallel  and  a  contrast — like  it  in  the 
wide  range  of  reading  which  it  implies,  unlike  it  as  to  the  regions 
of  study  which  come  within  that  range.  Of  the  physical  science 
which  is  prominent  in  both  works  we  have  a  crucial  instance  in 
the  discussion  on  the  moon's  spots  in  Par,  ii    The  Convito  (ii.  14) 
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maixitains  one  theoiy,  the  Faradiso  rejects  that  as  baseless  and 
substitates  another.  The  new  theory  is  identical  with  that  main* 
tained  by  the  great  scientist  of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  Roger 
Bacon  {Op,  Tert.^  c  37).  The  experiment  with  mirrors  which 
illustrates  the  theory  (Par.  ii  97)  is  exactly  after  Bacon's  mind. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  both  theory  and  experiment  may 
have  come  to  Dante  through  other  channels,  but  there  is  at  least 
presumptive  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  had 
come  in  contact  with  that  of  the  philosopher.  The  three  books 
which  Bacon  wrote  for  Clement  lY.  in  1266  had  been  brought  to 
Rome,  and  were  probably  therefore  accessible  in  Italy.  Dante,  as 
has  been  suggested  elsewhere  {Cord,  Eev.,  Sept.  1881),  may  have 
met  him  in  England.  He  had  resided  so  long  in  Paris  that  his 
teaching  was  likely  to  be  well  known  in  the  schools  of  science 
there.  Any  one  of  these  possibilities  presents  a  fair  working 
hypothesis.  The  last  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  theological  philosophy  of  Aquinas,  the  mystical  theology  of 
Bonaventura  and  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  the  devout  Mariolatry  of 
Si  Bernard,  would  all  naturally  point  to  Paris  as  a  starting-point. 
So  far  as  we  are  builders  of  hypotheses,  we  are  of  course  free  to 
assume  a  possible  visit  to  Paris  after  the  close  of  Henry  YII.'s 
enterprise,  and  this  view  has  found  favour  with  one  or  two  Dante 
experts.  I  do  not  lay  stress  on  it.  All  that  I  contend  for  is  an 
interval  of  leisure  during  which  the  knordedge,  of  which  the 
Paradtso  bears  so  many  traces,  was  acquired  and  stored  up  for  us& 
It  is  at  least  probable  that  the  examination  on  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  in  Par.  xxiv.-xxvL  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  time 
when  he  stood  as  a  baecalaureus  waiting  for  the  examining  master 
to  propose  his  questions. 

The  Dedicatory  Epistle  to  Can  Grande  was  obviously  written  after 
the  completion  of  the  whole  poem,  but  it  bears  no  date  either  of 
time  or  place,  and  we  are  therefore  left  to  infer  them  from  internal 
evidence.  This  points,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  time  which 
followed  after  he  had  left  Verona,  in  1318-19.  He  speaks  (C.  i) 
of  his  visit  as  a  thing  belonging  to  the  past.  He  had  heard  of  the 
fame  of  his  benefactor's  princely  munificence,  and  had  gone,  as  the 
Queen  of  the  South  came  to  see  the  glory  of  Solomon,  to  discover 
how  far  the  fame  rested  on  a  firm  foundation.  He  had  found,  as 
she  did,  that  the  half  of  his  greatness  had  not  been  told  him. 
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Respect  and  esteem  had  ripened  into  a  deeper  feeling,  and  he  could 
now  write  as  a  "  most  devoted  friend."  He  was  conscious  of  the 
disparity  in  their  outward  lots,  but  such  a  disparity  had  been  no 
bar  in  many  instances  famous  in  the  past  to  the  existence  of  a  true 
friendship,  and  he  felt  that  it  need  not  be  so  between  him  and  his 
illustrious  patron.  He  has  long  wished  to  offer  some  outward 
tribute  of  that  affection.  He  has  looked  over  all  his  works,  that  he 
might  see  which  was  the  most  appropriate  for  such  a  purpose*  He 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cantica  suhlimis  of  the  Paradifo 
is  that  which  is  most  worthy  of  acceptance. 

The  fact  of  the  dedication  shows,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out 
(vol.  i.  p.  cxxii.),  that  the  idle  gossip  as  to  the  poet's  sensitiveness  to 
his  patron's  sarcasms  do  not  carry  much  weight  with  them.  What- 
ever they  were  at  the  moment,  they  left  no  sting  behind  them  to 
rankle  in  his  memory.  He  could  look  on  Can  Grande  as  worthy  of 
reverence  and  admiration — of  the  highest  honour  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  offer  him.  He  was  not  afraid  to  place  in  his  hands  the 
poem  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the  bitterness  of  dependence. 
He  could  say  with  all  the  truthfulness  which  belongs  to  one  who 
felt  that  he  was  writing  for  future  ages,  that  his  friend  had  not 
disappointed  him ;  that  the  courtesy  of  the  mighty  Lombard  was 
such  that  he  gave  before  men  asked  him,  and  more  than  they  had 
asked  {Par,  xvii.  73-75) ;  that  his  life  and  rule  had  filled  up  the 
outlines  of  the  "  Greyhound  "  prophecy  of  E.  i. ;  that  on  him,  as  the 
Imperial  Vicar  in  Northern  Italy,  rested,  if  anywhere,  the  poet's 
hopes  of  the  ideal  Empire. 

I  have  spoken,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  study,  of  the  Epistle  to 
Can  Grande  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  general  structure  of  the  poem 
as  a  whole,  of  the  manifold  method  of  interpretations  which  might 
be  applied  to  it  Besides  these,  however,  there  are  hints,  dropped 
here  and  there,  which  throw  light  upon  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
studies  of  the  poet's  later  years.  He  will  enter  on  his  task  of 
exposition,  he  says,  '^  counting  life  but  of  little  worth "  {ptam 
parvipenden8)f  as  compared  with  the  affection  which  he  seeks  to 
win.  I  seem  to  recognise  in  this  the  language  of  a  man  who  feels 
prematurely  old,  who  sees  that  the  end  of  his  labours  is  not  far  ofl^ 
and  therefore  hastens  to  complete  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
letter  (a  32)  there  is  a  pathetic  allusion  to  his  poverty,  which 
points  to  another  cause  of  anxiety. 
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In  regard  to  the  studies  which,  had  occupied  the  poet's  thoughts 
as  he  -wrote  the  Paradiso,  we  may  note  his  repeated  references  to 
Aristotle  in  the  Epistle  to  Can  Grande  (to  the  Metaphysiea  in  c. 
20 ;  to  the  De  Gausia  in  c.  21;  to  the  Physica  in  c.  25  ;  to  the  De 
Codo  in  c.  27) ;  to  Boethius  (c.  33),  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
(the  De  CaHesti  Hierarchid  in  c.  21).  From  Scripture  he  quotes 
Jer.  xxiii.  24;  Ps,  cxiv.  i  (c.  7),  cxxxviiL  7-9;  Wisd.  Sol.  i 
7,  vii.  14 ;  Eccles,  v.  16  (a  28) ;  Eph.  iv.  10 ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  12 ;  2 
Cor,  xii.  3, 4 ;  Matt  xvii.  6,  7  ;  Ezek,  ii.  i  (c.  28);  John  xviL  3  (c. 
33},  and  Rev,  i.  8.  Seneca  and  Terence  are  referred  to,  and  Horace 
{A,  P,  89-91)  quoted  in  c.  10.  Cicero  {Nov.  Bhet.)  is  quoted  in 
c  19  ;  Lucan  in  c.  22 ;  his  old  teacher  Boethius  in  c  33.  It  is 
significant  that  the  words  which  he  cites  from  the  last-named 
writer,  "Te  cemere  finis" — the  words  are  spoken  as  to  God — are 
placed  in  the  closest  parallelism  with  John  xvii.  3,  which,  as  he 
quotes  it  (his  variation  from  the  Vulgate  is  noticeable),  runs, 
"  HoBC  est  vera  heaiitvdo  td  cognoacant  te  Deum  verum^"  ^c  I  have 
reserved  to  the  last  a  passage  (c.  28)  which  is  the  most  significant 
of  all,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  studies  of  these  later  years.  He 
has  defended  himself  for  having  said  in  the  Paradiso  that  he  had 
seen  many  things  which  he  could  not  reproduce,  by  a  reference  to 
St  Paul's  language,  when  he  spoke  of  his  ascent  to  Paradise,  where 
he  heard  words  ''  which  it  was  not  possible  for  a  man  to  utter  " 
(2  Cor.  xiL  3),  by  a  reference  also  to  the  seeming  meagreness  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  of  the  Transfiguration.  But  he  has  precedents 
closer  at  hand  and  nearer  to  his  own  time.  ''If  these  are  not 
enough,"  he  adds,  ''  foi*  my  carping  critics,  let  them  read  Richard 
of  St.  Victor  in  his  book  De  Contemplations  ;  let  them  read  Bernard 
in  his  book  De  Consideratione  ;  let  them  read  Augustine  in  his  book 
De  Quantitate  Animoe^  and  they  will  carp  no  longer."  That,  I 
take  it,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  studies  which 
occupied  the  closing  years  of  the  poet's  life.  It  is  confirmed  by  the 
positions  which  he  assigns  to  Richard  of  St.  Victor  in  Par.  x.  131, 
to  Augustine  in  Par.  x.  120,  to  St.  Bernard  in  Par.  zxxi.-xxxiiL 

Kot  less  striking,  in  the  witness  which  the  poem  bears  to  the 
return  of  the  poet's  mind  to  its  first  faith  and  first  love,  is  the  stress 
laid  on  the  lives  and  achievements  of  the  founders  of  the  two  great 
Mendicant  Orders.  Whatever  proofs  of  corruption  and  degeneracy 
might  be  found  in  their  followers — and  of  these  Dante  speaks  with 
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an  unsparing  severity  {Par.  xL  124-139) — ^they  weie  still  for  him 
the  great  witnesses  of  the  tnith  of  Christ  against  the  falsehood 
and  evil  of  the  worid,  the  great  champions  of  the  true  Church  in 
its  conflict  with  heresy,  or  with  the  covetousness  of  popes  and 
prelates.  Whatever  value  we  attach  to  the  tradition  that  he  had 
in  his  earlier  years  joined  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  had  after- 
wards abandoned  it  for  what  seemed  the  more  excellent  way  of  a 
self-discipline  which  presented  no  temptations,  as  the  Franciscan 
Order  did,  to  a  formal  hypocrisy  (voL  i  p.  Iv.),  there  is  something 
significant  in  the  fact  that  he  was  buried,  we  may  well  believe  by 
his  own  choice,  in  a  chapel  attached  to  the  Franciscan  church  at 
Bavenna ;  that  according  to  a  less  credible  tradition  he  was  interred 
in  the  garb  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 

In  the  list  of  names  associated  with  those  of  St.  Francis  and  St 
Dominic  in  Par.  ziL  127-141  we  may  legitimately  see  farther 
traces  of  the  later  studies  of  Dante's  life,  or  of  the  feelings  which 
led  him  to  choose  as  the  objects  of  his  reverence  the  great  teachers, 
the  great  pastors,  the  great  reformers  of  the  Churoh.  Of  his 
indebtedness  to  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  I  have  already  spoken.  We 
note  how  he  admires  the  first  followers  of  St.  Francis,  the  men 
who  had  the  courage  amidst  the  scorn  and  derision  of  their  fellows 
to  walk  barefoot  and  to  wear  the  cord ;  how  he  signalises  the 
heroism  of  the  three,  Nathan,  Chrysostom,  Anselm,  who  had  had 
the  courage  to  stand  before  kings  and  emperors  and  rebuke  them 
with  a  lion-like  boldness.  But  the  names  in  that  list  which  are, 
I  believe,  most  significant  are  the  first  and  the  last,  Bonaventura 
and  the  Abbot  Joachim  of  Fiori  (Par.  xii.  127-145). 

The  glory  of  the  Franciscan  Order  culminated  in  the  former  of 
those  teachers.  He  had  received  his  name  (he  had  been  baptized 
as  Giovanni)  from  the  lips  of  St.  Francis  himself  who,  on  looking 
at  him  in  his  childhood,  had  exclaimed,  as  in  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  ''  0  huona  venfura  / "  The  saintliness  of  his  life  was 
such  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb  that  ''all  men  were  bom  with 
original  sin  except  Bonaventura."  His  training  at  Paris  under 
Alexander  Hales,  the  Doctor  IrrefragabUiSy  qualified  him  for  his 
work  as  a  professor  of  theology  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  at  that 
University  (1245),  and  his  comments  on  the  ** Sentences"  of  Peter 
Lombard  placed  him,  if  not  on  the  same  level  as  Aquinas,  yet,  at 
least,  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  theologians  of  his  time»     In 
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1256  he  was  chosen  Gteneial  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  received  the 
cardinal's  hat  at  the  hands  of  Gregory  X.  in  1273  (he  was  then 
in  a  convent  at  Florence),  and  died  in  1274.  True  to  the  spirit 
of  the  saint  of  Assisi,  Bonaventura  was,  however,  with  all  his 
scholasticism,  emphatically  the  Doctor  Seraphicva.  In  him  the 
mystic  predominated  over  the  dogmatist,  and  of  all  the  treatises 
that  fill  the  seven  folio  volumes  of  his  works,  none  so  impressed 
itself  on  the  minds  of  men,  none  was  so  likely  to  fascinate  a  mind 
like  Dante's,  as  the  Life  of  St.  Francis.  Of  that  Life  the  eleventh 
Canto  of  the  Paradiso  is,  in  fact,  an  epitoma  Through  both  there 
runs  the  same  thought,  that  of  all  the  saints  of  Ood  there  had  been 
none  who  so  absolutely  reproduced  the  holiness  of  Christ  as 
Francis  had  reproduced  it  Step  by  step  the  Imitatio  Ohristi  in 
his  instance,  in  his  espousals  with  evangelic  poverty,  in  his  homeless 
wanderings,  in  his  love  of  souls,  finally  in  the  crowning  miracle 
of  the  stigmata,  amounts  to  a  transformation,  culminates  in  a 
parallelism  not  far  from  an  equality.  If  it  would  be  over-bold  to 
say  that  Dante's  Life  of  SL  Francis  could  scarcely  have  been  written 
by  one  who  had  not  studied  Bonaventura's  book,  it  is  yet  true  that 
the  assumption  that  he  had  studied  it,  supplies  the  most  natural 
explanation  of  all  that  is  most  characteristic  in  it.^ 

I  am  led  to  attribute  hardly  less  influence  on  Dante's  mind  in 
this,  emphatically  the  theological  period  of  his  life,  to  the  last 
named  of  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church, 
the  Abbot  Joachim  di  Fiori  of  Calabria.  The  religious  movements 
of  the  thirteenth  century  are  indeed  scarcely  to  be  understood 
without  taking  his  influence  on  them  into  account.  And  from 
Dante's  standpoint  (Par.  xii.  140)  he  was  more  than  a  doctor  of 
the  Church,  and  had  written  as  one  gifted  with  the  spirit  that 
spake  by  the  prophets.  I  pass  over  the  incidents  of  his  earlier 
years,  his  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  his  forty  days'  fast  on  Mount 
Tabor,  and  will  confine  myself  to  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  he,  in  his  Colabrian 
monastery,  brooded  over  the  evils  of  the  Church,  its  corruptions, 

1  An  interesting  illustration  of  Dante's  indebtedness  to  Bonaventura  b  given  by  Paolo 
Perez  in  his  volume  on  the  Purgatorio  (p.  966).  In  the  Speculum  BeaUt  AfaruB  Virginis 
which  bears  the  Seraphic  Doctor's  name  he  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  Virgin  Mother  showed* 
herself  by  word  and  act  to  be  free  from  every  taint  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  which  are  cleansed 
in  the  circles  of  Purgatory,  to  be  the  helper  of  those  who  fall  into  them.  So  Dante  introduces 
some  word  or  act  of  hers  into  every  circle,  and  two  of  these,  the  J^ce  Ancilies  Domini  and 
the  Virum  non  cog»osco,  are  selected  also  by  Bonaventura  {Sfec.  B,  V.  M.,  c  iv.) 
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simony,  nepotism,  and  greed  of  gain,  and  embodied  his  thoughts 
in  his  comments  on  the  prophetic  writings  of  Scripture.  Of  the 
many  writings  that  passed  current  under  the  sanction  of  his 
venerated  name,  three  at  least  are  recognised  by  experts  as 
authentic — the  Concordantia  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  a 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  a  PscUterium  Decern  Chor- 
darum.  Attached  to  the  last  of  these  are  two  hymns  on  Paradise, 
in  the  second  of  which  Benan  thinks  (New  Studies^  p.  22)  that 
we  may  see  one  of  the  precursors  of  the  Commedia  not  less  clearly 
than  in  the  other  writings  of  like  nature  which  have  been  gathered 
by  Ozanam,  Labitte,  and  Thomas  Wright,  and  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken  in  the  first  two  parts  of  this  study.  In  other  books, 
notably  in  a  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,  he  was  believed  to  have 
foretold  the  advent  of  the  two  founders  of  the  Mendicant  Orders 
in  terms  such  as  Dante  uses  when  he  describes  them  as  the  two 
wheels  of  the  Church's  chariot,  on  which  it  was  to  move  onward 
in  its  victorious  course.  Joachim  was,  in  Kenan's  phrase,  ''the 
Baptist  of  St.  Francis."  He  at  any  rate  looked  forward  to  a 
revived  Church,  without  wealth  and  state,  with  teachers  who 
renounced  every  form  of  possession  under  a  papa  angdicus.  That 
was  to  be  the  crowning  glory  of  the  third  state  of  the  Church 
when  it  was  to  be  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit^  as  Israel 
had  been  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Father,  and  Christendom, 
till  then,  under  that  of  the  Son.  When  the  Franciscans  became 
numerous  and  powerful,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  see  in 
Joachim  the  prophet  of  their  Order ;  equally  natural  perhaps  that 
they  should  exaggerate  and  distort  his  teaching.  His  fame  spread 
to  far-off  lands,  and  even  in  England  we  find  Adam  of  Marsh 
collecting  all  fragments  of  his  writings  that  he  could  lay  hold  on 
and  sending  them  to  Roger  Bacon,  to  be  forwarded  by  him  to 
Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.^ 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Franciscan 
brotherhood  were  falling  from  their  first  love  and  accepting  the 
relaxations  of  their  vow  of  poverty  which  successive  Popes  had 
granted  them,  those  who  lamented  the  degeneracy,  as  Dante 
laments  it  {Par.  xi.,  xii),  fell  back  under  the  guidance  of  the 
General  of  the  Order,  John  of  Parma,  afterwards  deposed,  on  the 

1  Adam  looks  on  him  as  having  been  endowed  with  a  true  prophetic  inspiration.  He 
hopes  the  Bishop  will  profit  by  his  warnings,  copy  the  MSS.,  and  return  them  (Brewer, 
MoHum.  Francisc.t  pp.  Z46-Z47). 
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authority  of  Joachim.     In  Koueselot's  estimate  of  his  character 
(Hist,  de  VEvangile  Etemd,  1861,  p.  44),  he  was  of  kindred  spirit 
Tvith   the  recluse  contemplative  spirits  of   the  twelfth  century, 
notably  with  those  whom  Dante  has  in  honour,  Hugh  and  Kichard 
of  St.  Victor,     There  is  "m^me  iloignement  pour  Vecole^  mhne 
recours  d  la  foi,  meme  retour  ct  la  raison,  meme  base  pour  leur 
Tnysttciame,  V amour, ^^    But  after  his  death  he  became,  as  it  were, 
against  his  will,  the  founder  of  a  sect.     Passages  from  his  writings 
were  put  together,  not  without  interpolationsf,  probably  by  John 
of  Parma  or  some  of  his  disciples,  and  became  the  basis  of  the 
book,  or  the  tradition,  known  as  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  in  which 
the  more  exalted  Franciscans  saw   the   fulfilment  of  Rev,  xiv. 
6.     An  Introdtiction  to  the  Everlasting   Gospel  epitomised  and 
popularised  the  substance  of  what  perhaps  never  existed  as  a  com- 
plete volume,  in  1254,  and  became  the  starting-point  in  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Universities  and  the  Friars,  w^hich  lasted  during 
the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  of  which  the  treatise 
De  Periculis  Novissimorum   Temporum,   the   great   counterblast 
against  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  by  William  de  St.  Amour,  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  is  the  most  conspicuous  monument. 
The  wider  history  of  that  controversy  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  my  inquiry.     What  I  wish  to  note  is  that  Dante  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  it ;  that  either  in  his  earlier  studie^s  in 
the  schools  of  the  religious  orders  (Conv.  ii  13),  or  his  later  visits 
to  Franciscan  houses,  he  must  have  come  into  personal  contact 
with  many  who  had  taken  part  in  it,  and  that  we  can  trace  its 
influence  in  his  writings.     He  does  not  indeed  identify  himself 
with  the  preachers  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,     His  reverence  for 
Aquinas  and  Bonaventura  kept  him  clear  from  the  wild  fanaticism 
which  would  have  overthrown  all  systematic  theology  in  the  name 
of  a  direct  spiritual  illumination.     His  strong  feeling  of  the  part 
which  art  had  to  play  in  the  religious  education  of  mankind 
(Purg,  X.,  xii.)  made  him  hold  aloof  from  those  to  whom  the 
frescoes  of  Assisi  and  all  other  glories  of  art  in  painting,  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  were  an  abomination.     All  the  same,  however, 
there  were  many  points  in  which  '*  his  chariot  was  as  their  chariot, 
and  his  horses  as  their  horses."     They  had  looked  to  Celestine  V. 
as  the  Pope  who,  coming  from  his  lonely  hermitage,  was  to  realise 

all  their  aspirations  (Renan,  p.  295),  and  Dante's  bitterness  against 
VOL.  IL  20 
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him  who  had  made  "  U  gran  rifiuto  "  is  best  explained  by  the  fact 
that  he  too  had  cherished  like  aspirations,  and  could  not  forgive 
the  act  by  which  they  were  frustrated.     They,  the  **  Fraticelli," 
the  disciples  of  John  of  Parma,   hated  Boniface  YIIL,   who 
suppressed  the  Celestinians,  with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  the  bitter 
phrases  with  which  Dante  speaks  of  him  are  but  an  echo  of  the 
hard  words  which  they  had  used  before-  him  {Renan^  p.  292). 
They  laid  it  down  that  none  could  be  fit  for  the  work  of  an 
evangelist  but  the  barefooted  followers  of  St.  Francis,  and  Dante 
(Par.  xi.  80)  is  careful  to  make  that  the  crowning  glory  of  St. 
Francis  and  his  early  followers.     The  deeper  thoughts,  the  wider 
range  of  studies,  the  theories  of  the  De  MonarcJiid^  and  the  instinct 
of  the  supreme  artist-poet  emancipated  him  from  bondage  to  their 
superstition  and  their  extravagances,  but  not  the  less  did  he 
incorporate  with  his  own  thoughts  what  he  had  found  in  them. 
In  the  feeling  that  the  Koman  Curia  was  the  Babylon  and  the 
Harlot  of  the  Apocalypse  (Purg.  xxxiL  149)  he  was  entirely  of 
one  mind  with  them. 

This  return,  however,  to  what  one  may  call  a  more  orthodox 
standpoint  than  that  of  his  middle  life  was  united  with  an  almost 
startling  boldness  of  conception  within  the  limits  of  what  he  held 
to  be  the  Church's  faith,  and  yet  beyond  the  limits  of  the  regions 
of  tliought  which  she  had  surveyed,  and  over  which  she  had  thrown 
her  landmarks  of  dogma  and  definition.     From  the  Apocalypse 
onward  there  had  been  many  visions  of  the  celestial  glories.     The 
gates  of  pearl  and  the  walls  of  gold,  the  fair  champaign,  the  bright 
flowers,  the  tree  and  the  water  of  life,  were  familiar  enough,  and 
therefore  the  poet,  seeking  the  avia  Pieridum  loca,  the  'things 
unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme,"  was  not  contented  with  them. 
He  climbed  the  solitary  heights  of  knowledge,  and  looked  0]ut  as 
from  a  Darien-peak  vision-point  upon  the  new  unexplored  ocean 
which  he  was  about  to  traverse.     He  warns  those  who  had  so  far 
followed  him.     It  was  no  voyage  upon  a  summer  sea.     It  were 
better  that  they  should  turn  back  than  attempt  a  task  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  powers  (Par,  ii.  i-i  5).     The  vision  of  Paradise  which 
had  come  before  his  thoughts,  and  which  he  was  to  set  before  his 
readers,  was  indeed  a  new  one.     To  combine  the  Ptolemaic  system 
of  the  planetary  spheres,  the  popular  astrological  dogma  of  plane- 
tary influences,  affecting,  though  not  determining,  the  characters 
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of  men  through  the  temperaments  which  they  imparted  at  men's 
birth,  the  Platonic  theory  that  the  souls  of  men  return  to  the 
starry  spheres  under  "which  they  were  bom,  or  from  which  they 
came,  and  the  celestial  hierarchy  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
and  yet  to  maintain  the  orthodox  dogma  that  the  saints  are,  as  the 
general  assembly  of  the  just,  gathered  round  the  throne  of  God, 
and  that  the  bliss  of  each  is  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  he  is 
capable  of  entering  into  the  £eati6c  Vision,  this  was  indeed  a  com- 
plex and  arduous  enterprise,  such  as  had  never  before  entered  into 
a  poet's  imagination.  And  the  wings  of  his  flight  soared  to  yet 
loftier  heights  than  this,  to  regions  in  which  the  conditions  of 
time  and  space,  that  limit  our  thoughts  here,  had  ceased  to  be. 
The  scheme  which  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  Paradiso  made  the 
Empyrean  Heaven,  the  heaven  of  repose  and  calm,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  God  and  of  His  saints,  the  supreme  sphere  of  the  cosmos, 
enveloping  all  other  sphejres.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  that  he 
might  present  his  thoughts  of  the  unseen  world  in  their  complete- 
ness, that  he  should  bring  before  men's  mental  vision  a  yet  more 
spiritual  vision,  in  which  God  was  not  the  circumference,  but  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  which  radiates  light  and  love  to  the  nine 
orders  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  according  to  their  capacities  for 
receiving  them.  And  to  present  this,  the  vision  of  God,  as  the 
intensest  light,  the  contemplation  of  which  obliterates  all  memory 
of  the  past,  so  that,  as  in  the  well-known  legend  of  the  Monk  and 
the  Bird,^  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  single  day,  rather  as  a  single 
individual  moment;  the  presentation  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 
in  the  imity  of  the  Godhead  as  two  luminous  circles  deriving 
their  glory  from  that  central  light,  even  as  the  great  doctors  of  the 
Church  had  taught  that  the  divinity  of  the  Father  was  the  fons 
et  principium  of  that  of  the  other  two  Persons,  co-equal  and 
co-eternal ; — to  unite  with  this  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Word  in  the  vision  of  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,  in  that 
blaze  of  glory — this  was  what  no  poet  or  theologian  had  ever 
ventured  on  in  the  highest  mystic  contemplation,  and  which  was 
only  possible  for  one  who  united  in  himself  the  supreme  ex- 
cellence of  both.     From  the  standpoint  of  the  Catholic  theology, 

1  The  \tgitttA  has  been  often  told.  As  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  its  reproduction,  I 
may  mention  Bishop  Ken's  Hymnarium  (p.  zo),  Trendi  {Justin  Martyr  and  other  Po€ms\ 
and  Longfellow's  GoUUn  Legend* 
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in  whicli  Dante  had  been  trained,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  its  chief  living  representatives — 

**  Pott  Paradimm  Danlit  nihil  ut  niti  vino  Dei.**  ^ 

And  with  this,  as  not  seldom  happens  in  the  history  of  religious 
thought,  there  is  a  profounder  sense  of  the  limitations  of  man's 
power  to  judge  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  government,  leading  to 
a  wider  hope  than  that  with  which  the  poet  had  started.  He  states 
with  a  boldness  almost  without  precedent  or  parallel  in  medieval 
thought,  the  case,  so  to  speak,  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  (Par. 
xix.  7  0-7  8).  He  enlarges  his  theory  as  to  the  necessity  of  baptism  so 
as  to  admit  some,  at  least,  of  unbaptized  infants,  those  of  Patriarchal 
and  Jewish  dispensation,  as  among  the  Innocents  of  Paradise  {H.  iv. 
30-36;  Par.  xxxii.  75-84).  He  gives  an  altogether  new  turn  to 
his  thoughts  as  to  the  heathen  who  knew  not  God  as  He  specially 
revealed  Himself  through  Moses  or  through  Christ,  by  dwelling 
not  only,  as  in  Purg.  x.  73-93,  on  the  instance  of  Trajan  (that  was 
explained,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Emperor  was  restored  to  life  that  he  might  repent  and  be  instructed 
in  the  faith),  but  also  on  that  of  Bhipeus  {Par.  zx.  67-72),  whose 
righteousness  {^^jvstissimvA  unuSf^*  Virg->  '^n.  ii.  426)  was,  by  a 
process  the  converse  of  that  on  which  St.  Paul  dwelt  in  the  case  of 
Abraham,  counted  to  him  for  faith,  and  led  him  indeed  to  an 
actual  faith  in  the  yet  unmanifested  Christ,  as  being  in  very 
deed  "the  Light  that  lighteth  every  one  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  *  It  was  not -only  or  chiefly  in  respect  of  his  dream  of  a 
return  to  Florence  crowned  with  the  poet's  laurel,  or  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  ideal  of  a  true  Empire  working  in  union  with  a  true 

1  Cardinal  Manning,  in  a  letter  to  Father  Bowden,  commending  his  translatioo  of 
Hettinger's  "  Dante's  Gffttlicht  Comddie  "  to  English  readers. 

s  I  can  scarcely  refrain  from  connecting  this  enlargement  of  heart  with  Dante's  intercourse 
vrith  Marco  Polo  and  other  travellers.  It  happened  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  that 
acttial  mission-work  among  the  heathen  led  men  to  recognise  that  they  also  might  be  "  a  lair 
unto  themselves.**  Polo  had  brought  back  word  of  ihe  righteous  government  of  Kubla  Khan. 
Two  Dominicans  were  sent  to  him  as  missionaries  by  Gregory  X.  in  1374.  Innocent  IV. 
sent  two  Franciscans  in  1289,  one  of  them  Johannes  de  Monte  Corvino,  who  returned  in  1305. 
He  reported  that  he  had  built  a  church  with  dome  and  bells  in  Cambalu  (Peldn) ;  that  he  had 
trained  150  boys  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  that  he  had  made  6000  converts,  and  had  prepared 
breviaries  and  psalteries  for  their  use.  He  adds  that  he  had  found  their  **  religiosi"  {i,e,, 
Buddhist  monks)  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  those  of  luly.  He  is  struck  with  the 
tolerance  that  prevails  among  them,  resting  on  the  htXvd^^itodtinfisqmsqtu  in  suA  secim. 
tahfttur.**  Is  not  the  whole  discussion  in  Par,  x.  xix.  just  what  might  have  been  expected 
when  a  mind  like  Dante's  came  into  contact  with  facu  like  these  7  (Wetzer  and  Welte,  Art, 
Johannes  de  Monte  Corvino.) 
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Church  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  that  he  could  say  with  truth 
that  there  was  no  child  of  the  Church  of  Christ  fuller  of  the  grace 
of  hope  than  he  was  (Par,  xxv.  52). 

And  hope,  as  far  as  Florence  was  concerned,  was  united  with  a 
return  to  the  vivid  memories  of  the  past  The  wearied  exile 
recalled  every  gate  and  wall,  almost  every  house  and  its  inhahitants, 
of  the  city  he  had  loved  {Par.  xv.,  xvL)  It  was  a  delight  to  him 
to  dwell  on  the  glories  of  its  past  greatness  in  contrast  with  its 
present  degradation.  The  traditions  of  his  own  childhood,  the 
surroundings  of  his  own  nursery,  came  back  to  him  with  all  the 
distinctness  of  an  old  man's  recollection  of  the  early  days  of  youth 
(Par.  XV.  1 1 8-1 26).  They  taught  him,  as  such  memories  teach 
us  all,  the  lessons  of  the  mutability  of  all  earthly  things.  "  One 
generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh,  but  the 
earth  abideth  for  ever."  Half  the  great  families  of  the  Florence 
of  the  past  were  now  little  more  than  names  in  its  history,  or 
had  fallen  into  poverty  and  decay.  And  it  taught  him  also  the 
thought,  to  which  he  had  already  given  utterance  in  Cam.  xvi. 
and  in  Conv.  iv.,  founded  on  it,  as  to  the  nature  of  true  nobility. 
He  saw,  even  when  tempted  by  the  story  of  the  illustrious  founder 
of  his  family  to  exult  in  his  own  ancestry,  that  the  true  noble- 
ness which  marks  a  man  as  distinguished  above  his  fellows  is  not 
found  in  pedigrees  or  wealth,  but  in  righteousness  of  sou}  and  scorn 
of  baseness  (Par.  xvL  1-9). 

And  Beatrice  I  What,  we  ask,  were  the  thoughts  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  poet's  life  as  he  looked  back  on  the  con- 
suming passion  of  the  Vita  Nuovaf  Here  also,  if  I  mistake 
not)  we  may  note  a  difference  between  the  Paradiso  and  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  Conimedia.  The  personal  element  of  her 
interposition  to  work  out  his  salvation,  as  in  H.  ii,  of  her  mani- 
festation as  reproaching  him  with  his  disloyalty  and  unfaithfulness, 
as  in  Purg.  xxx.,  xxxi.,  is  less  prominent.  The  beatification,  the 
apotheosis,  if  the  word  be  not  too  bold,  is  more  complete.  She 
is  idealised  as  the  impersonation  of  Heavenly  Wisdom,  as  the 
"donna  gentile"  had  been  idealised  in  the  Convito  period  of  his 
life  as  the  impersonation  of  Philosophy  (Conv.  ii.  13-16).  "WTiat 
he  had  said  of  the  eyes  of  the  latter  as  being  the  symbols  of  the 
demonstrations  of  Philosophy  {Conv,  ii.  16)  is  now  transferred  to 
the  eyes  of  Beatrice  as  presenting  the  intuitions  of  Theology,  and 
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the  demonstrations  resting  on  them.  And  they  glow,  as  she  leads 
him  from  sphere  to  sphere,  with  an  ever-increasing  heaiity  (Conv. 
ii.  1 6).  Ho  has  drunk  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  and  the  passionate 
love  and  sorrow  of  those  early  years,  the  transgressions  which  had 
offended  her  during  her  life,  and  even  after  her  visible  presence 
had  been  withdrawn  from  him,  lie  behind  him  as  a  thing  belonging 
to  the  past  He  has  drunk  also  of  the  waters  of  Eunoe,  and  he 
remembers  every  aspiration  after  wisdom  and  holiness  which  had 
originated  in  her  influence  over  him.  To  her  he  owes  the  salvation 
that  had  been  wrought  out  for  him  in  its  completeness,  and  he  is 
content  to  think  of  her  as  taking  her  place  among  the  highest  of 
the  saints  of  God.  In  that  high  exaltation  he  cannot  hope  to 
follow  her,  and  is  content  to  gaze  on  her  transfigured  beauty  (Par. 
zxxi.  73,  xxxii.  8).  And  in  this  change  of  standpoint  we  may 
find,  I  believe,  the  explanation  of  what  at  first  is  somewhat  start- 
ling— the  absence  of  any  parting  words  on  her  side,  when  she  ceases 
to  be  the  poet's  guide  and  companion,  such  as  had  been  spoken  by 
Virgil  before  he  vanished  from  the  scene  (Purg.  zxvii.  127-141). 
Dante  has  seen  the  vision  of  the  Eternal  Eose  in  the  Empyrean 
Heaven.  His  eyes  have  scanned  the  hosts  of  the  blessed  ones  in 
their  ordered  ranks,  and  he  turns  round  to  inquire  of  her  ''of 
many  things  which  on  his  spirit  weighed." 

"  One  thing  I  meant ;  another  met  my  quest, 
I  looked  for  Beatrice,  and  behold  I 
An  old  man  clothed  as  are  the  people  blest." 

— Par.  xxxL  54'6a 

Her  last  act  in  the  Commedia  had  been  like  her  first.  She  had 
then  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Virgil  as  the  representative  of 
Human  Wisdom.  She  now  commits  him  to  the  care  of  Bernard, 
who  reports  that  he  has  been  sent  by  her  as  the  representative  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom  which  is  one  with  a  true  Theology.  He  looks 
and  sees  her  far  above  him  as  is  the  height  of  heaven  from  the 
depths  of  ocean  (Par.  xxxi.  73-76).  There  comes  from  his  lips 
the  full  utterance  of  pent-up  thanksgiving : — 

**  Lady,  in  whom  my  hope  breathes  quickening  air, 
And  who  for  my  salvation  didst  endure 
To  pass  to  Hell  and  leave  thy  footprints  there ; 
Of  all  mine  eyes  have  seen  with  vision  pure, 

As  coming  from  thy  goodness  and  thy  might, 
I  the  full  grace  and  mercy  know  full  sure. 
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Thou  me,  a  slave,  to  freedom  didst  invite, 

By  all  the  means  and  all  the  methods  whence 
The  power  oould  spring  to  work  such  ends  aright. 

Still  keep  for  me  thy  great  munificence, 

So  that  my  soul,  which  owes  its  health  to  thee, 
May  please  thee,  free  from  each  corporeal  sense." 

— Par.  xni.  79-90. 

He  speaks,  but  Beatrice  is  silent,  and  answers  only  with  a  glance 
and  with  the  'Moving  smile,"  and  then 

*'  Turned  to  the  Fount  that  flows  eternally." 

That  is  the  last  word  of  the  history  which  began  in  the  vision  of 
child-like  beauty  with  which  the  Vita  Nuova  opens.  It  is  left  to 
Bernard  to  point  to  her  as  she  sits  side  by  side  with  the  Virgin 
and  with  Eachel,  to  bring  before  the  poet's  eyes  the  perpetuated 
vision  of  the  Annunciation  in  which  the  Angel  Grabriol  revealed 
the  mystery  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  to  utter  the  magnificent 
hymn  to  the 

"  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son, 

Lowlier  and  loftier  than  all  creatures  s^n, 
Goal  of  the  counsels  of  the  Eternal  One." 

— Par.  xzxiii.  1-3. 

It  is  given  to  him  to  lead  the  pilgrim  to  the  end  of  his  long 
journey,  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  beatific  vision,  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken.  We  can  enter,  I  think,  in  some  measure, 
as  we  look  back  from  this  closing  scene  of  the  Camniedia  over  the 
stages  of  its  genesis  and  growth,  into  the  feelings  with  which  the 
poet,  with  deliberate  purpose,  traced  the  letters  of  its  last  word 
with  which  he  had  already  closed  the  two  previous  portions.  At 
first,  when  he  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  Hell,  ho  had  written 
of  himself  and  Virgil — 

**  We  upward  climb,  he  first  and  I  behind, 

So  that  I  saw  the  things  that  beauteous  are, 
By  high  Heaven  borne,  in  opening  round  defined  ; 
Thence  passed  once  more  to  re-behold  each  star." 

— ZT.  zzxiv.  136-140. 

He  passes  through  the  several  stages  of  his  purgatorial  discipline, 
and  when  the  work  is  accomplished  and  he  has  drunk  of  Lethe 
and  of  Eunoe — 
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"  I,  from  that  stream  that  holy  is  and  true 

Returned  refreshed,  as  tender  flowerlets  are 
Revived  and  freshened  with  a  foliage  new, 
Pure,  and  made  meet  to  mount  where  shines  each  star.*' 

— Purg,  zxxiii  142-145. 

Now,  at  last,  after  the  revelation  of  the  height  of  the  Triune 
Glory — 

**  Strength  failed  that  lofty  vision  to  pursue  ; 

But  now,  as  whirls  a  wheel  with  nought  to  jar. 
Desire  and  will  were  swayed,  in  order  due, 
By  Love,  that  moves  the  sun  and  every  star." 

— Par.  xxziii.  142-145. 
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STUDY  11. 
ESTIMATES,  CONTEMPORARY  AND  LATER. 


■*^ 


I 

How,  'we  ask,  did  the  great  poet  get  his  greatness  recognised  ]  By 
"what  steps,  slow  or  quick,  did  he  rise  to  fame  ?  What  was  thought 
of  him  by  those  among  whom  he  lived  and  moved  ?  In  Browning's 
phrase,  **  How  did  it  strike  a  contemporary  ? "  What  was  thought 
of  him  in  the  centuries  that  followed  by  men  of  different  tempera- 
ments and  calibre,  as  they  took  their  measure  of  his  work  and 
character  from  their  own  standpoint?  These  are  the  questions 
with  regard  to  Dante  which  I  propose  endeavouring,  with  such 
resources  as  are  within  my  reach,  to  answer  in  this  Stvdy, 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  a  young  man,  Dante  gained  the 
reputation,  at  a  singularly  early  age,  of  being  a  poet  and  a  scholar. 
He  was  recognised  by  other  poets,  some  of  them  older  than  him- 
self— by  Guido  Cavalcanti,  and  Cino  of  Pistoia,  and  Dante  of 
Maiano — as  one  of  their  company.  He  could  send  his  sonnets  to 
them  when  he  was  but  eighteen  on  the  footing  of  an  equal  (F.  N. 
c.  3).  His  friends  applied  to  him  to  find  poetic  expression  for 
their  own  emotions  {V,  N.  c  20,  33).  The  ^oems  included  in  the 
Vita  NtLova^  and  probably  others  besides  them,  some  at  least  of 
the  Canzoni  and  Sestine^  belong  to  the  same  period.  The  sonnets 
to  Guido  and  Lapo  {S,  2)  were  probably  widely  circulated  among 
the  men  of  letters  at  Florence,  and  some  of  them,  set  to  music  by 
Casella  (Purg.  ii.  112),  were  sung  at  social  gatherings  of  his  friends. 
Latin  poems,  no  longer  extant,  perhaps  contributed  to  his  fame. 
When  he  began  the  In/emo,  he  could  speak  of  the  hello  stile  which 
he  had  learnt  from  Virgil,  and  which  had  already  brought  him 
Tionour  {H,  L  87).  That  he  should  think  of  himself  as  admitted  to 
the  company  of  the  five  in  whom  he  recognised  the  great  poets  of 
the  ancient  world  {H.  iv.  102)  was  perhaps  the  outcome  of  his 
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consciousness  of  his  own  capacity ;  but  a  man  would  hardly  have 
ventuied  on  what  seemed  so  boastful  without  the  groundwork  of 
an  established  reputation,  such  as  that  which  was  recognised  when, 
in  1295,  he  was  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Guild  of  Apothe- 
caries and  Physicians  at  Florence  as  ^^poeta  Fiorentino"  The 
Bianchi  and  Neri  troubles,  the  cmip  d^Hat  of  Charles  of  Yalois, 
the  sentences  of  banishment  passed  now  by  this  party  and  now  by 
that,  must  have  broken  up  those  literary  gatherings  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  In  the  meantime,  journeys  to  Home,  Siena,  Bologna, 
possibly  Paris  and  Oxford,  may  have  scattered  the  seeds  of  future 
fama  Assuming  the  genuineness  of  the  Ilarian  Letter,  his  reputa- 
tion (resting,  it  will  be  remembered,  entirely  on  his  earlier  poems, 
Italian  or  Latin)  had  reached  the  Monastery  of  Santa  Croce  del 
Corvo  in  1309. 

There  is  no  evidence — rather  there  is  a  strong  presumption  to 
the  contrary — that  the  Commedia  was  in  any  real  sense  published 
in  Dante's  lifetime,  and  appeared,  with  other  MSS.,  on  the 
counters  of  the  booksellers  (stationarti  =  stall-keepers)  in  the 
towns  of  Italy.^  Copies  were,  however,  presented — the  Inferno 
to  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola ;  the  Purgatorio  to  Moroello  Mala- 
spina ;  last  of  all,  the  Paradiso  to  Can  Grande.  They  were  pro- 
bably read,  after  the  manner  of  the  time,  to  admiring  friends  and 
followers.  His  wanderings  in  the  Casentino  and  the  Lunigiana, 
his  sojourn  at  Padua  and  Yerona  and  Bavenna,  his  friendship 
with  Immanuel  of  Home  and  Giotto  and  Yillani,  must  all  have 
contributed  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  those  who  knew  him.  Soon 
the  nature  of  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged  became  known, 
and  women  pointed  at  him  in  the  streets  of  Yerona,  as  they  looked 
on  his  stern  features  and  frizzled  beard,  as  the  man  who  had  seen 
Hell,  and  had  placed  in  it  those  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure. 
The  Ecloguea  of  Joannes  de  Yirgilio  show  that  there  was  a  circle 
of  scholar-poets  at  Bologna  who  were  ready  to  welcome  him  shortly 
before  his  death  (in  1319-20)  with  the  poet's  crown.  He  was,  it 
may  be,  reproducing  the  judgment  of  others  as  well  as  his  own 
when  he  represents  Buonagiunta  of  Lucca,  himself  a  poet,  as  recog< 
nising  the  secret  of  his  success : — 

1  It  is  worth  noting,  perhaps,  that  the  work  of  the  bookseller  was  often  united  with  that  of 
the  Spesiale  or  apothecary,  the  calling  into  the  guild  of  which  Dante  was  himself  admitted. 
It  was  in  the  shop  of  a  Spenalt  at  Siena  that  he  stood  for  hours  absorbed  in  the  study  of  a 
book  while  a  procession  swept  by  i^BiKC.  V,  JD.)  He  may,  as  regards  somey  at  least,  of  his 
works,  have  been  his  own  publisher. 
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"  And  I  to  him  :  '  Behold  in  me  a  man, 

Who,  when  love  breathes,  marks,  striving  to  collect 
What  it  dictates,  and  sings  it  as  he  can.' 

'  Now,  brother,'  spake  he,  '  see  I  that  defect 

Which  me,  the  Notary,  and  Guittone,  barred 
From  that  style  new  and  sweet  thou  didst  affect. 

Well  do  I  now  perceive  how  thy  wings  hard 
After  that  sweet  dictator  upward  rose, 
Flight  which  to  us  the  fates  did  not  award.' " 

— Purg,  xxiv.  52-60. 

It  maj  be  noted,  however,  and  it  confirms  what  has  been  already 
said,  that  his  reputation  in  this  passage  is  made  to  rest  on  one  of 
his  minor  poems,  the  Canzone  in  the  Vita  Ntiova,  which  begins — 

"  0  ye  who  know  what  Love  is,  ladies  kind.** 

Meanwhile  there  were,  as  might  be  expected,  the  valets  who 
cannot  understand  the  hero,  and  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  the 
anecdotes  of  this  portion  of  his  life.  They  told  of  the  instance 
of  absence  of  mind  which  I  have  just  mentioned  in  a  footnote. 
They  told  how  the  same  absence  of  mind  had  led  the  courtiers 
at  Can  Grande's  table  to  the  practical  joke  of  piling  up  their 
bones  under  his  chair  and  reproaching  him  with  his  voracity. 
Thej  related  how  he  had  ofifended  his  host  by  answering,  when 
asked  how  it  was  that  the  professional  buffoon  of  a  prince's 
court  found  more  favour  than  the  scholar-poet,  that  it  was  be- 
cause "  like  loved  like ; "  how  he  burst  into  fits  of  impotent  rage 
when  he  heard  blacksmiths  and  donkey-drivers  mar  the  beauty  of 
his  poems  as  they  sang  them  ^  amid  the  noises  and  ejaculations  of 
their  respective  callings  (SaccL  Nov.  115).  They  dwelt  on  other 
eccentricities  of  his  character :  his  training  a  cat  to  hold  a  candle 
{Par.  xxvi  97,  w»),  his  way  of  getting  rid  of  bores,*  the  marvellous 
memory  which  led  him  to  answer  two  consecutive  questions  with 
an  interval  of  a  year  between  them.* 

1  These  were  obviously  the  Btiliatt  or  other  minor  poems,  which  Casella  and  others  had 
set  to  music ;  and  so  far  the  stories  bear  witness  to  the  wide-spread  popularity  which  they, 
and  not  as  yet  the  Commniiaf  had  gained  for  him. 

>  The  story  runs  that  Dante  interrupted  one  of  this  class  who  teased  him,  with  the  question, 
"  What  is  the  greatest  among  beasts? "  The  answer  was  "  The  elephant"  The  poet  then 
said,  "  Well  then,  O  elephant,  be  so  good  as  to  depart "  (Frat.  V.  D,  p.  363). 

*  The  anecdote  is  sufficiently  trivial,  but  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  "  A  passer-by 
asked  him  as  he  sat  in  meditation  in  a  public  piaxza  what  was  the  best  meat  for  a  man  to 
break  his  fast  with.  '  An  egg/  was  his  answer.  Twelve  months  passed,  and  the  same 
questioner  found  him  in  the  same  attitude,  and  said,  'What  with?'  and  the  poet  said, 
•Salt'^CFmt.  r.  2?.  p.  263). 
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The  part  taken  by  Dante  in  the  enterprise  of  Henry.  VIL,  his 
letters  to  the  Princes  of  Italy  and  the  Cardinals  at  Carpentras, 
possibly  also  later  studies  at  Paris,  and  his  diplomatic  intercourse 
on  behalf  of  Guido  da  Polenta  with  the  Republic  of  Venice,  tended 
of  course  to  make  his  personality  more  widely  known,  and  where- 
ever  he  went  it  would  be  known  that  he  was  not  a  diplomatist 
only,  but  a  scholar  and  a  poet.  As  the  end  of  his  life  drew  near, 
even  if  the  Commedia  had  not  been  published,  it  would  be  known 
by  the  Epistle  to  Can  Grande  and  the  correspondence  with  Joannes 
de  Yirgilio  that  he  had  seen  visions  of  Purgatory  and  Paradise 
as  well  as  Hell. 

When  that  end  came,  the  honour  which  had  been  denied  him 
in  life  was  paid  in  death,  and  in  the  stately  funeral  which  his 
patron  at  Kavenna  gave  him,  the  laureate  wreath  was  placed  upon 
his  brow.  And  then  men  began  to  recognise  that  there  had  been 
indeed  a  prophet  among  them.  The  bitterness  with  which  thd 
Pope,  John  XXII.,  looked  upon  the  author  of  the  De  Monarchid^ 
perhaps  also  on  the  writer  of  the  lines  in  Par,  xxvii.  55-60,  might 
lead  him  to  send  the  Cardinal  del  Poggetto  to  disinter  the  poet's 
bones  as  those  of  a  condemned  heretic ;  but  the  people  of  Ravenna 
refused  to  part  with  what  they  had  learnt  to  count  one  of  the 
great  treasures  of  their  city.^  The  Commedia  became  known;  and 
the  tale  which  Boccaccio  reports  as  to  the  apparent  loss  of  the  last 
thirteen  cantos  of  the  Commedia^  the  trouble  which  it  caused  the 
poet's  sons,  so  that  they  began  to  think  they  must  finish  it  them- 
selves, the  discovery  of  the  missing  treasure  through  a  vision  in 
which  Dante  appeared  to  his  sons  and  told  them  where  the 
MS.  had  been  deposited,  was  at  once  evidence  of  the  interest 
which  the  poem  was  beginning  to  create,  and  tended  of  course  to 
heighten  it^ 

1  Comp.  the  lines  of  Cino  of  Pistoia,  cxil. : — 

"  E  qutUa  savia  Ravenna  cki  serba 
Il*Ho  tesorOf  alUgra  se  ne goda," 

3  It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  note  one  or  two  more  contemporary  estimate& 
(i)  A  sonnet  by  Bosone  of  Gubbio,  written  in  the  3rear  of  Dante's  death,  and  addressed  to 
his  friend  Immanuel  of  Rome,  also  the  friend  of  Dante  (voL  L  p.  lxxv.)i  whose  wife  had  died 
that  year.    "  Never  had  there  been,"  he  says,  "  a  more  disastrous  season." 

"  Ma  mi  am^orta  ch*  to  credo  che  Dio 
Dante  ha  porto  in  ghrioxo  scanned 

"  In  this  is  comfort,  that  I  trust  that  God 
Hath  placed  our  Dante  in  His  glorious  band." 

— Paur  in  D.  GeselL  iii.  456. 
(3)  A  sonnet  ascribed  to  Cino  of  Pistoia,  and  addressed  to  Bosone,  b  which  Dante  and 
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Tlie  sons  ot  Dante  probably  utilised  that  interest  by  publishing 
the  Commedia  as  a  whole  in  a  more  systematic  way.  Pietro, 
possibly  Jacopo  also,  thought   themselves  qualified  to  interpret 

Iromanuel  are  both  represented  as  sharing,  with  Alessio  Interminello,  the  doom  of  the 
flatterers  in  Hell  (ff.  xviii.  122).  An  answer  ascribed  to  Bosone  so  far  corrects  the  writer 
as  to  place  the  two  poets,  not  in  Hell,  but  Purgatory.  This,  however,  is  so  utterly  unlike 
Cino's  language  elsewhere — e.g:  in  Cans.  vii.  on  the  death  of  Beatrice,  in  Simn.  dii.,  in  which 
he  calls  Dante  ^^  diletio  fratel  mio"  in  Ctutz.  cxii.  on  the  death  of  Dante,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  him  as  "  the  fountain  in  whose  waters  every  conscience  might  find  itself  mirrored  " — that  I 
agree  with  Paur  {D.  GeselL  iii.  457)  in  rejecting  both  sonnets  as  spurious.  The  references  to 
Cino  are  made  from  Carducci's  edition,  1862. 

(3)  The  poem  written  by  Francesco  Stabili,  better  known  as  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  whose  ill  fat« 
it  was  to  be  burnt  at  Florence  as  a  sorcerer,  under  the  title  of  VAcerba,  In  it,  from  first  to 
last,  we  have  little  else  than  the  growls  of  an  ill-natured  jealousy.  Dante  had  passed  into 
Hell  under  Virgil's  guidance  and  had  never  left  it  (i.  2)  ;  he  sneers  at  his  teaching  as  to  Fortune, 
nobility,  and  love  (iL  i,  12,  iii  i) ;  and  finally  boasts  that  his  poem  has  no  such  stories  as 
those  of  Paolo  and  Francesca,  of  Alberic  and  Ugolino  (iv.  12).     Frat.  V.  D.  287-291. 

I  owe  the  following  addenda  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend  (C.  J.  P.) 

(4)  A  sonnet  on  Dante's  death,  written  on  September  16,  1321,  by  Pieraccio  Tedaldi  of 
Florence,  in  which  he  is  praised  as  "  more  copious  in  knowledge  than  Cato,  Donatus,  or 
Gualtieri-CT-rKf^rA/,  ii.) 

(5)  A  poem  by  Mucchio  or  Mugnon  de'  Fantinelli  of  Lucca,  who  may  have  known  Dante 
during  his  sojourn  in  that  city.    Of  this  I  give  both  text  and  translation  : — 

"  O  spirito  gentile^  O  vero  Dante 
A  fioi  tnortali  iljrutto  delta  vita^ 
Dandolo  ate  la  Bonta  Injinita 
Come  congruo  e  degno  mediante  ; 
O  verissimo  in  came  contemplante 
Di  quella  gloria  Id^  dove  sortita 
E  C  anima  tua  santa  oggi partita 
Dalla  miseria  della  turba  errante; 
A  /r,  iV  quale  io  credo  Jirmamente 
Respetto  alia  tua/ede  e  gran  virtute^ 
Esiere  d  pii  del  vero  Omnipotente^ 
Mi  raccomando  ;  e  per  la  mia  salute _ 
Priego  che  prieghi  quella  majestade 
Ck'  i  Uno  in  Tre,  e  Tre  in  Unitade; 

Della  cui  Trinitade 
E  del  cui  regno  si  bene  scrivesti 
Quantd  dimostran  tuoi sagrati  testi." 

**  O  gentle  spirit,  Dante  truly  named, 
Giving  to  mortal  men  the  fruit  of  life, 
Which  Goodness  Infinite  hath  given  to  thee, 
As  mediator  fit  and  worthy  found ; 

0  thou  who  in  the  flesh  didst  contemplate 
With  clearest  gaze  that  glory,  there,  where  now 
Thy  soul  has  gained  its  place,  at  last  released 
From  all  the  miseries  of  the  erring  crowd. 

To  thee,  whom  I  believe  in  fullest  trust, 
When  I  regard  thy  faith  and  virtue  great, 
To  be  a  suppliant  at  the  Almighty's  feet, 

1  now  commend  myself,  and  for  my  weal. 
Pray  that  thou  pray  that  Majesty  Divine, 
The  One  in  Three,  and  Three  in  Unity. 
Thou  of  that  Trinity,  and  its  realm  on  high, 
So  well  hast  written,  as  thy  sacred  text 
Bears  its  full  witness."— CrvfCf/n^rMf,  iL  ii* 

(Q  A  poem,  by  Bosone  da  Gubbio,  who  was  with  Daote  after  his  banishment  in  Arezzo 
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their  father's  mind,  and  wrote  their  notes  on  it,  the  former,  if  the 
work  be  bis,  in  1333,  the  latter  in  1340.  At  a  still  earlier  period, 
within  twelve  years  of  the  poet's  death,  another  commentary  was 
written  by  the  Anonimo  Fiorentino,  and  one  on  the  Inferno  by 
Gnido  Pisano,  a  Carmelite  friar.  The  date  is  fixed  in  each  case 
by  allusions  to  the  statue  of  Mars  as  still  standing  on  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  of  Florence.  Yillani  relates  that  it  was  thrown  down 
by  the  great  flood  of  1333,  and  was  never  restored  (note  on 
H.  ziiL  146;  VilL  xi.  i).  The  latter  presents  some  passages 
which  are  worth  quoting,  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  the 
commentator  was  able  to  appreciate  his  author.  He  obviously 
looks  on  him  with  the  profoundest  reverence.  *'  What  had  been 
said  of  EzekieFs  prophetic  roll,  that  it  *  was  written  within  and 
without,  full  of  lamentations  and  mourning  and  woe,'  was,  he  says, 
true  of  Dante's  Inferno"  He  had  shown  that  as  a  poet  he  was  at 
once  "  comtcus,  lyricua,  aatyrieus^  tragoedus,"  He  speaks  of  him  in 
a  short  biography  as  ^^morihua  insignittts"  one  who  ^^mortiuxm 
poeaiam  de  tenehis  eduxit"  He  attaches  to  his  commentary  a 
short  explanatory  poem  in  terza  rima^  which  he  calls  a  "  dedaratio 
super  jprofundissimam  et  cUtiasimam  ComoBdiam."  The  general 
character  of  the  commentary  is  one  of  sympathising  insight  In 
the  first  canto,  Dante,  he  says,  assumes  the  character  of  a  penitent, 
and,  as  such,  he  needs  the  gratia  prceveniens,  the  gratia  Uluminans^ 
the  gratia  co-operans,  represented  respectively  by  Virgil,  Lucia, 

written  in  terta  rinuh  and  containing  a  kind  of  ai^gument  ot  the  Commedau  It 
begins — 

"  Perdcche  naptufruito  e^u  diletto 

A  quel  cht  si  dilettan  di  sapert 

Doll  'alia  Commtdia  vero  tntelUtio, 
Intendo  in  qutsti  vtrsi  prqfkrirt 

Quei  cht  si  twglia  intender  p*r  li  nomi 

Di  quti  cht  fan  la  dritta  via  vtdtrt^ 
Di  qtust  auior  cK  t  gloriosi  pottti 

Solia  ctrcar^  t  iustar  si  vrvendo 

Cht  saptsu  d€  'morH  iuiii  i  dcmi," 

"That  there  may  be  more  fruit  and  more  delight 
To  those  whose  joy  is  to  gain  wisdom  true 
From  the  true  meaning  of  that  Comedy, 
1  prnpose  in  these  verses  to  disclose 
What  by  the  various  names  is  signified, 
Of  those  who  ope  the  true  way  to  our  sight. 
Of  that  great  author  who  was  wont  to  seek 
The  glorious  fruits,  and  taste  them  with  such  sest. 
That  all  the  mansions  of  the  dead  he  knew." 

'^EdU.  YDohU,  Padua,  iSaa. 
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and  Beatrice.  He  recognises  that  the  object  of  the  Inferno  is  to 
"  help  those  who  are  now  living  to  escape  from  their  misery  by 
abandoning  their  sins ; "  of  the  Purgatorio,  to  ''  lead  them  back  to 
virtue ; "  of  the  Paradiso^  to  "  lead  them  on  to  glory." 

The  most  interesting  of  all  contemporary  testimonies  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  found  in  the  Chronicles  of  Giovanni  Yillani  (d,  1348). 
He  had  been  Dante's  neighbour  in  Florence,  and  had  been  with  him 
at  the  Jubilee  in  Rome.  He  gives  a  brief  biography,  mentions  his 
studies  at  Bologna  and  Paris,  his  travels  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
He  gives  a  list  of  all  his  chief  works,  praises  him  as  accomplished  in 
every  science,  though  a  layman,  as  a  supreme  poet  and  philosopher. 
His  style  is  more  pure  and  polished  than  had  ever  been  known 
before  in  Italian  literature.  The  Oommedia  gives  evidence  of  a 
profoundly  subtle  intellect,  though  at  times  he  indulges  over 
largely  in  invective,  and  his  character  was  not  without  the  failings 
of  scorn  and  anger.  He  would  not  willingly  converse  with  those 
who  were  not  scholars,  but  in  spite  of  these  failings  he  was  worthy 
of  perpetual  honour.  For  Yillani,  Dante  had  clearly  become  one 
of  the  great  names  of  Florence  (ix.  136).^ 

The  next  step  in  the  Catena  brings  before  us  the  two  illustrious 
names  of  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch.  The  former  (d  1375)  was 
acquainted  with  the  poet's  nephew,  Andrea  Poggi,  and  from  him 
derived  much  of  the  material  for  his  life  of  Dante.  He  gave  a 
practical  proof  of  his  affection  for  his  memory  by  obtaining  in 
X350  a  grant  of  ten  gold  florins  for  his  daughter,  who  was  then,  as 
she  had  been  during  the  later  years  of  her  father's  life,  a  nun  in 
the  Convent  of  San  Stefano  dell'  Oliva  at  Ravenna.  In  1373,  at 
the  request  of  the  authorities  of  Florence,  he  undertook  the  work 
of  a  public  lecturer  on  the  Commedia,  and  his  expositions  were 
given  on  Sundays  in  the  Duomo.  He  did  not,  however,  get 
beyond  the  sixteenth  canto  of  the  Inferno,  From  Boccaccio  we 
have  a  detailed  description  of  Dante's  personal  appearance  and 
habits  of  life.  He  was  of  middle  height,  stooped  somewhat,  but 
moved  in  a  dignified  and  courteous  manner,  was  always  dressed 
becomingly  in  garments  suited  to  his  age.  His  face  was  long,  his 
nose  aquiline,  his  eyes  rather  large,  his  cheeks  full,  his  lower  lip 

1  Dino  Compagni,  while  he  dwells  on  the  genlas  of  Guido  Cavalcsmti,  only  names  Dante 
as  having  been  one  of  the  envoys  of  Florence  at  Rome.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
fact  tells  for  or  against  the  authenticity  of  the  History  that  bears  his  name. 
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slightly  projecting  beyond  the  tipper.  His  complexion  was  di^k, 
his  hair  black  and  crisp.  His  manner  was  calm  and  dignified  and 
polished.  He  showed  a  singular  moderation  in  his  eating  and 
drinking.  He  seldom  spoke  unless  spoken  to,  and  then  gravely 
and  thoughtfully ;  but  when  occasion  called  for  it,  he  showed  that 
he  had  the  gift  of  eloquent  and  fervid  speech.  We  must  add  that, 
as  might  perhaps  be  expected  from  the  author  of  the  Decamerony 
Boccaccio  sees  in  Dante  one  who  was  not  free  from  sensual  vicesi 
and  describes  him  as  *^  molto  dedito  dUa  Ittssuria."  ^ 

In  yet  another  way  Boccaccio  showed  his  reverence  for  him  of 
whom  he  was  wont  to  speak  as  the  "  divino  poeta"  He  found 
that  Petrarch  had  deliberately  held  aloof  from  the  Cammedia 
through  fear  of  losing  his  originality  if  he  came  under  the  spell 
of  so  great  a  master  {Ferr.  M,  D,  ii.  441).  It  was  not  till  1359  that 
Boccaccio,  having  written  out  the  whole  poem  in  his  own  hand, 
sent  it  to  his  friend  and  prevailed  on  him  to  read  it.^  Petrarch 
recognised  him  as  the  prince  of  Italian  poets  who  had  written  in 
their  own  tongue,  possibly  comforting  himself  with  the  thought 
that  his  own  Africa  was  more  sure  of  immortality,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  the  subtle  and  profound  conceptions  of  the  Commedia 
**  could  not  have  been  written  without  the  special  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  ^  A  MS.  in  the  Palatine  collection  at  Florence  (Cod.  180) 
containing  marginal  notes  on  Par.  x.-xxx.  is  ascribed  by  its  editor, 
Palermo,  to  the  hand  of  Petrarch.  Meantime  the  work  of  com- 
menting and  lecturing  went  on.  Professorial  chairs  for  lectures  on 
the  Coininedia  were  founded  at  Bologna,  at  Ferrara,  and  at  Milan. 
In  the  first  of  these  cities  the  lecturer  in  1375  was  Benvenuto 
Ramboldi  da  Imola  {d.  1399),  who  afterwards,  in  1378,  reduced  his 
expositions  to  the  form  of  a  Latin  commentary.^    The  work  was 

1  The  description  is  reproduced  by  Benv.  da  Imola  in  his  notes  on  H,  iL,  with  the  addition 
of  the  words,  "/acie  semHr  tnelancolicus^  nuditabundtu^  s^ulativu*,** 

*  The  MS.  is  now  in  the  Vatican  as  Cod.  N.  3199. 

'  Benv.  (Notes  on  //.  ii.)  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Petrarch's  to  Boocaodo,  "  Magna  mihidt 
ingenio  ejus  opinio  est  ^otuisse  eum  omnia  guibus  inttndisset." 

^  Till  the  present  year  (1887)  the  commentary  of  Benvenuto  has  been  known  only  (i) 
through  extracts  printed  by  Muratori  (vol.  L),  and  (3)  through  an  Italian  translation  by 
Tamburini.  The  publication  of  the  original  Latin  text  was  contemplated  by  Lord  Vernon  as 
one  of  his  magnificent  contributions  to  Dante  literature,  and  he  had  the  Florence  MS.  trans- 
cribed for  that  purpose.  It  has  since  been  carried  into  execution  by  his  son,  the  Hon. 
William  Warren  Vernon,  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  James  Lacaita,  and  is  now  published  by 
Borbera,  Florence.  Benvenuto  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Boccaccio,  of  whom  he  always 
speaks  as  his  beloved  master.  His  reverence  for  Dante  is  profound.  He  speaks  of  him 
as  the  sun  that  had  risen  on  the  darkness  of  Italyi  wrote  Latin  verses  in  his  honour,  and 
touchingly  says,  in  a  note  on  Par.  xxvi.  3,  that  his  own  experience  as  a  commentator  had  been 
like  that  which  the  author  there  describes. 
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carried  on  by  Francesco  da  Buti  {d.  1406),  to  whose  memory  a 
tomb  still  stands  in  the  cloister  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  at  Pisa. 
Meantime  the  fame  of  the  Florentine  poet  had  been  spreading  in 
other  ways.  The  rising  art  of  Italy  found  in  the  Commedia  a  wide 
choice  of  subjects.  Cornelius's  judgment  ^  that  Italian  art  has  been 
strong  and  vigorous  in  proportion  as  it  has  worked  under  Dante's 
influence,  and  that  it  became  weak  and  sensuous  as  that  influence 
declined,  was  verified  from  the  first.  Giotto's  portrait  of  Dante  in 
the  Bargello  Chapel,  painted  probably  about  1300,  was  indeed  the 
first  visible  recognition  of  Dante's  rising  fame ;  and  the  picture  of 
the  Inferno  in  the  same  chapel,  with  its  figure  of  the  three-headed 
Lucifer  with  a  sinner  between  each  pair  of  jaws,  was  a  manifest 
reproduction  of  H,  xxxiv.  The  Assisi  frescoes  of  the  history  of 
St  Francis,  the  prominence  given  to  the  marriage  of  the  Saint 
"with  Poverty  {Par,  xi.  38),  the  introduction  of  the  Centaur  as  the 
symbol  of  sensuality  (ff,  zii.  56),  are  all  thoroughly  Dantesque  in 
character,  and  may  well  be  thought  of  as  executed,  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  the  influence  of  the  author  of  the  Commedia. 
What  has  been  said  of  Giotto  holds  good  in  yet  higher  measure 
of  Andrea  Orcagna  (b,  1329,  d.  1389),  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that 
he  was  a  devout  student  and  admirer  of  Dante  (Lindsay,  iL  220). 
If  the  frescoes  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa, 
of  Paradise  and  Hell  in  S.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  are  not 
absolutely  illustrations  of  the  Commediay  they  at  least  reproduce 
much  of  its  leading  imagery.  As  the  work  became  more  widely 
known  through  the  printed  copies  which  were  issued  in  rapid 
succession  from  the  editio  princeps  of  Foligno  (1472)  onwards, 
it  attracted  yet  more  the  notice  of  the  artists  of  more  enterprising 
genius.  In  Sandro  Botticelli  (6.  1446,  d,  15 10)  we  have  one 
whose  mind  fed  on  Dante  till  it  was  interpenetrated  with  his  mind 
and  emotions  (Vasari,  Life  of  Botticelli),  of  aU  artists  perhaps  the 
one  in  most  entire  sympathy  with  him ;  '^  and  he  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  a  complete  illustration  of  the  whole  poem.' 

^  Grimm,  H.,  Life  oj  Michael  AngelOy  ii.  ^^. 

S  So  Raskin  {Fors  Clav,  xxii.)  says  of  Botticelli  that  he  was  "the  only  painter  of  Italy 
who  thoroughly  felt  and  understood  Dante."  It  is  worth  noting  that  he  was  one  of  the  artists 
who  came  under  the  influence  of  Savonarola. 

'  The  drawings,  eighty-three  in  number  {H.  i.>vi.  and  ix.-xv.  are  wanting),  are  found  in  a 

MS.  of  the  Commedia  which  was  bought  by  the  Prussian  Government  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke 

of  Hamilton's  library  in  1882,  and  has  since  been  published  by  the  directors  of  the  Royal 

Museum  at  Berlin  under  the  editorship  of  Friedrich  Lippmann.    The  drawings  appear  to 
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It  will  be  admitted  by  all  wbo  have  seen  these  illustrations  that 
in  their  tenderness,  their  simplicity,  the  fulness  of  their  mystic 
symbolism,  they  are  worthy  of  their  subject.  A  work  of  even 
greater  significance,  as  being  more  public  and  more  pennanent,  is 
found  in  the  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  the  south  transept  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Orvieto  by  Luca  Signorelli  (b.  1439,  ^  ^5 21).  He 
introduces  Dante's  portrait  ^  into  his  painting  of  the  Antichrist,  as 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  his  proclamation.  He  follows  Dante's 
selection  in  his  choice  of  figures  for  the  Doctorum  Sapiens  Ordo. 
Charon  appears  as  ferryman  in  his  representation  of  Hell,  and 
Minos  is  there  as  judge  (H,  v.  4).  Dante  is  seen  again  in  company 
with  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  his  head  crowned  with  the  poet's 
wreath  of  laurel  (JS^.  iv.  loi).  A  series  of  medallions  represent 
well-nigh  every  stage  in  the  ascent  of  the  Mount  of  Purgatory.* 

Another  artistic  recognition  of  Dante's  work  worthy  of  record 
is  found  in  the  portrait  in  the  Duomo  of  Florence  ascribed  for 
many  years  to  Andrea  Orcagna,  but  now  recognised  as  by  Domenico 
di  Michelino.     It  stands  over  the  place  from  which  Boccaccio  and 
his  followers  had  delivered  their  expositions,  near  the  side-door  of 
the  north  aisle,  and  is  said  to  have  replaced  in  1465  an  older 
picture  that  was  either  unsatisfying  or  had  decayed.     It  represents 
the  poet  with  the  familiar  dress  and  features  which  reproduce 
alike  the  Eargello  portrait  and  the  plaster  cast  of  Ravenna.     He 
stands  crowned  with  laurel  and  with  an  open  volume  in  his  hand. 
On  his  left  are  the  Duomo  and  the  towers  of  Florence.     With  his 
right  hand  he  points  to  the  gate  of  HelL     Behind  him  rises  the 
Mount  of  Purgatory,  presenting  the  Angel  of  Penitence  seated 
above  the  three  steps  that  lead  to  the  entrance,  and  with  the 
cornices  on  which  the  seven  mortal  sins  are  expiated  and  blotted 
out.     Above  him  shine  the  stars  which  Dante  loved  as  signs  of 
hope  for  himself  and  for  mankind     Below  there  is  an  inscription 
which  is,  I  think,  worth  copying,  as  showing  how  the  Florentines 
then  looked  on  the  man  whose  name  a  century  and  a  half  before 
had  stood  on  their  registers  as  condemned  to  the  penalty  of  exile 

have  been  made  for  a  member  of  the  Medici  family.  An  edition  with  nineteen  engravings 
by  Botticelli,  illustrating  H.  i.-xix.,  and  with  LAndino's  Commentary,  was  published  at 
Florence  in  1478,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  Library. 

1  Another  portrait  by  the  same  artist,  where  the  poet  is  at  his  desk,  has  just  been  ptibltshed 
by  the  Arundel  Society.  The  D.  Gesell.  (vol.  ii.)  reproduce  a  striking  engraving  in  the 
Munich  Gallery  of  a  portrait  ascribed  to  Masaccio  or  Ghirlandajo. 

a  J.  L.  Bevir,  Visiter's  Guide  to  Orvieto,  1884. 
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on  the  charge  of  official  corruption,  with  the  threat  of  being  burnt 
alive  if  he  ever  crossed  the  frontier. 

"  Qui  codum  eecinii,  mediumque  imumque  trihunaZ 

Lustravitque  animo  cuncta  poeta  tuo, 
Doctiu  adest  DanUSf  sua  quem  Florentia  scspe 

Sentit  contUiU  ac  pietate  patrem. 
Nil  potuit  tanto  mors  sceva  noeere  poeta 

Quem  vivum  virttUf  caimerif  imago  facit." 

**  Who  sang  of  Heaven,  and  of  the  regions  twain, 
Midway  and  in  the  abyss,  where  souls  are  judged, 
Surveying  all  in  spirit,  he  is  here, 
Dante,  our  master-poet.     Florence  found 
Oft-times  in  him  a  father,  wise  and  strong 
In  his  devotion.     Death  could  bring  no  harm 
To  such  a  bard.     For  him  true  life  have  gained 
His  worth,  his  verse,  and  this  his  effigy.'' 

It  may  well  be  said,  when  we  compare  this  language  with  that 
of  the  decree  which  condemned  him  to  exile,  that  never  in  the 
history  of  any  people  was  there  a  more  complete  act  of  amnesty 
and  recantation. 

The  art  of  Italy,  however,  culminated  in  Buonarotti  and  in 
Sanzio ;  and  here  also  Cornelius's  law  holds  good.  The  former, 
when  it  was  in  contemplation  to  remove  Dante's  remains  from 
Kavenna  to  Florence,  offered  to  design  a  monument  for  him. 
Among  the  lost  treasures  of  the  world  we  may  well  note  the 
designs  which  Michael  Angelo  had  sketched  to  illustrate  the 
Commedia,  and  which  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  ship  which 
was  freighted  with  them  in  the  GuK  of  Genoa.  As  it  is,  in  the 
Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  with  its  Charon  ferryboat 
and  the  form  of  the  Herculean  Christ,  which  represents,  not  the 
tradition  of  Italian  art,  but  the  ^^  Scnnmo  Cfiave^'  of  Purg.  vi.  118, 
we  have  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  influence  which  Dante  exercised 
over  his  mind.  Buonarotti,  however,  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  painter, 
architect,  and  sculptor,  and  he  has  left  two  sonnets  (S,  31,  32) 
which  are  among  the  earliest  poetical  tributes  in  Italian  to  the 
poet's  memory  after  Dante's  own  age,  and  which  for  that  reason, 
and  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  worth,  as  embodying  the  thoughts 
of  the  great  artist  as  to  the  great  poet,  I  have  ventured  to  translate.^ 

1  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  disclaim  the  translation  of  the  first  of  these  sonnets  in  Father 
Bovirden's  edition  of  Hettinger's  work  on  Dante,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  me  in  error. 
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MICHAEL  ANGELO  ON  DANTE. 

I. 

Into  the  dark  abyss  he  made  his  way ; 

Both  nether  worlds  he  saw,  and  in  the  might 

Of  his  great  soul  beheld  God*8  splendour  bright, 
And  gave  to  us  on  earth  true  light  of  day  : 
Star  of  Bupremest  worth  with  his  clear  ray, 

Heaven^s  secrets  he  revealed  to  our  dim  sight, 

And  had  for  guerdon  what  the  base  world's  spite 
Oft  gives  to  souls  that  noblest  grace  display. 
Full  ill  was  Dante*s  life-work  understood, 

His  purpose  high,  by  that  ungrateful  state. 
That  welcomed  all  with  kindness  but  the  good. 

Would  I  were  such,  to  bear  like  evil  fate. 
To  taste  his  exile,  share  his  lofty  mood  ! 

For  this  Fd  gladly  give  all  earth  calls  great. 

II. 

What  should  be  said  of  him  speech  may  not  tell ; 

His  splendour  is  too  great  for  men's  dim  sight ; 

And  edgier  'twere  to  blame  his  foes  aright 
Than  for  his  poorest  gifts  to  praise  him  well. 
He  tracked  the  path  that  leads  to  depth  of  Hell, 

To  teach  us  wisdom,  scaled  the  eternal  height, 

And  Heaven  with  open  gates  did  him  invite. 
Who  in  his  own  loved  city  might  not  dweU. 
Ungrateful  country,  step-dame  of  his  fate, 

To  her  own  loss :  full  proof  we  have  in  this 

That  souls  most  perfect  bear  the  greatest  woe. 
Of  thousand  things  suffice  it  this  to  state  : 

No  exile  ever  was  unjust  as  his, 

Nor  did  the  world  his  equal  ever  know. 

Of  Raphael  it  may  be  enough  to  state  that  Dante  is  represented 
by  him  in  his  twofold  character  as  poet  and  as  theologian.  In 
the  bright  sunny  clearness  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  on  Parnassus 
(was  the  painter  thinking  of  Par,  i.  13-36  ?),  in  the  graver  company 
of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church  who  are  gathered  in  the  DisputOy  his 
form  is  that  which  most  attracts  the  spectator's  eye  and  lingers 
longest  in  his  memory. 

I  have,  for  the  sake  of  continuity,  carried  on  this  brief  survey  of 
Italian  art  in  relation  to  Dante  from  the  generation  which  was 
contemporary  with  him  to  the  crowning  glories  of  the  Eenaissance. 
I  return  to  the  more  distinctly  literary  labours  of  which  he  formed 
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the  subject.  Of  these,  the  more  conspicuous  facts  to  which  I 
must  confine  myself  are :  (i)  the  immense  multiplication  of  MS. 
copies  of  his  works,  chiefly,  of  course,  of  the  Commedia^  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  so  that-  ihey  are  found  in  well-nigh  every 
library  in  Europe ;  (2)  to  the  ever-increasing  crowd  of  commen- 
tators, among  whom  Castelvetro  ^  and  Ricaldone  have  been  only 
recently  made  accessible  to  the  public;  (3)  to  the  tendency, 
obviously  growing  out  of  the  European  reputation  which  the  name 
had  gained,  to  make  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Commedia^  partly 
perhaps  to  meet  an  actual  demand,  partly  with  the  benevolent 
intention  (reminding  us  of  Joannes  de  Virgilio)  of  making  the 
poem  better  known  to  scholars  by  presenting  it  in  the  universal 
language.  Of  these,  the  most  conspicuous  is  that  by  Giovanni  da 
Serravalle,  Bishop  of  Kimini,  of  which,  for  what  seems  to  me 
sufficient  reasons,  I  speak  more  fully  in  connexion  with  Dante's 
fame  in  England.^ 

I  am  not  writing  a  history  of  Dantean  bibliography,  and 
must  refer  my  readers  for  fuller  details  to  the  exhaustive  work 
of  Colomb  de  Batines,  the  more  accessible  stores  of  Ferrazzi*s 
Manuale  Dantesco,  or  the  Dante  Catalogue  published  by  the 
British  Museum  in  the  present  year ;  but  it  is  at  least  worth  noting 
that  the  editto  pnnceps,  of  which  a  copy  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  printed  by  a  German,  Neumeister,  at  Foligno  in  1472  ; 
another  was  also  printed  by  two  "  Teutonici"  helped  by  a  printer 
of  Verona,  in  the  same  year ;  that  the  term  "Divi'na  Commedia " 
first  appears  in  a  Venice  edition  of  1554,  and  with  scarcely  an 
exception  became  the  normal  title-page;  that  between  1472  and 
1596  not  fewer  than  seventy-eight  editions  are  known  to  have 
been  published. 

Soon,  however,  there  came  a  change  for  the  worse  over  the  mind 
of  Italy.  First  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  and  then  of  the 
reaction  of  the  Jesuits  against  the  Renaissance — a  reaction  not 
incompatible  with  their  borrowing  many  of  its  outward  features 
in  art  and  literature — turned  the  thoughts  of  men  into  altogether  a 
dififerent  channel.     The  Dante  chairs  of  the  fourteenth  century 

1  The  commentary  of  Castelvetro,  which  includes  only  N.  i.-xxix.,  was  written  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  was  not  published  till  1886.  Ricaldone's,  embracing  the  whole  CcmmedM^ 
was  published  also  by  the  King  of  Italy  in  the  same  year,  and  dedicated  to  his  heir.  The 
writer  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

s  Others  maybe  named,  by  the  Abbate  dalla  Piazza,  Ricordo,  a  Carmelite,  Paolo  Nicoletto, 
a  Venetian,  Andzeas,  a  Neapolitan.    Penrose,  Livts  and  Writings  o/DanU  and  Petrarch. 
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collapsed  or  were  suppressed  in  the  fifteenth.  Guicciardini  (d. 
1540)  says  that  he  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  copy  of 
the  Commedia,  The  semi-paganism,  the  dilettante  scholarship 
of  the  men  who  gathered  at  the  table  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici^ 
for  their  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,  looked  with  distaste 
on  the  stern  masculine  dogmatism  of  Dante's  great  work.  They 
preferred  to  concentrate  their  energies  on  the  various  readings 
of  Greek  MSS.,  on  medals  and  cameos,  on  the  dreams  of  Plato 
and  the  Platonists.  I  find  no  tribute  to  Dante  recorded  as 
coming  from  the  pen  of  Politian  or  Marsilio  Ficino,  or  Ludovico 
Vives  or  Pico  di  Mirandola.  It  is  significant  that  even  in  the 
history  of  Savonarola,  whose  character,  as  a  preacher  of  repentance, 
would  seem  more  in  harmony  with  the  strong  faith  and  earnestness 
of  the  poet,  there  is  no  passing  allusion  to  the  language  of  the 
Commedia  on  the  social  extravagances  of  the  women  of  Florence 
(Purg,  xxiii.  94-108),  which  might  almost  have  been  cited  as  pro- 
phecies of  the  preaching  of  the  Friar  of  St.  Mark's.  The  one 
solitary  fact  in  the  record  with  which  Dante's  name  is  connected 
is  that  his  great-grandson,  also  a  Dante  Alighieri,  was  exempted 
in  1495  ^^^^  ^^^^  payment  of  a  tax  on  the  ground  that  the 
magistrates  "thought  it  well  to  show  some  gratitude  to  the 
descendant  of  the  poet  who  was  so  great  an  ornament  to  the 
city."  2  This,  and  the  wish  of  the  Florentines,  already  mentioned, 
to  have  the  sepulchre  of  their  poet  among  them,  were  the  last 
surviving  tokens  of  the  old  Dante  enthusiasm.  One  memorable 
exception  has,  however,  to  be  noticed.  Tasso  (6.  1544,  d.  1595) 
bore  his  witness  that  he  looked  on  Dante  as  the  prince  of  Italian 
poets,  and  wrote  copious  notes  on  the  CommedicL  These  were 
published  in  1830  by  Rosini.^ 

1  Lorenzo  himself  does  indeed  make  a  passing  mention  of  Dante's  name,  and  a  sentence  or 
two  will  suffice  to  show  the  adequacy  of  his  tribute.  "If  we  look  into  the  Commedia  of 
Dante,  we  shall  find  theological  and  natural  subjects  treated  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
address.  We  shall  there  discover  the  three  species  of  composition  so  highly  commended  in 
oratory — the  simple,  the  middle  style,  and  the  sublime  "  (Roscoe,  Lor,  de  Mtd.^  p.  137,  ed. 
BohnX 

8  Clark,  W.  R.,  Life  0/  Savonarola^  p.  909.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  Gamett  of  the 
British  Museum  for  some  interesting  facts  connected  with  a  contemporary  of  Savonarola's, 
Paolo  Attavanti  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  1 479  he  printed  a ' '  QuadragesimeUe  (Lent 
Sermons)  de  reditu  pecceUoris  ad  Dominum."  In  this  volume  he  quotes  frequently  from 
Dante  as  *'  divinus  poeta  noster"  almost  as  a  man  might  quote  from  a  father  of  the  Church, 
describes  the  topography  of  the  Inferno ^  and  quotes  Par,  iiL  as  showing  ^^virtutum  ei 
effectum  caritatis  tratisformantis  homitum  in  Deum. "  i^oL  326  r.)  He  mentions  that  he 
has  written  a  commentary  on  the  Commedia,    It  is  not  known  to  be  extant. 

S  Machiavelli  ought  also  to  be  named  as  an  exception  (see  extract  from  Wegelt  farther  on>. 
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With  the  Jesuits,  "who  took  the  guidance  of  the  later  Renaissance, 
and  finally  tamed  it  to  be  their  instrument,  there  was  probably  a 
combination  of  deliberate  purpose  and  instinctive  distaste.  They 
aspired  to  be  the  masters  of  the  education  of  Western  Europe,  and 
they  made  that  education  predominantly  classical.  Their  taste 
was  offended  by  what  seemed  to  them  the  semi-barbarous  element 
of  the  Commedia.  They  instinctively  felt  that  minds  trained  in 
the  school  of  Dante  were  not  likely  to  be  pliant  and  subservient, 
88  they  wished  their  tools  to  be.  They  saw,  as  clearly  as  John 
XXII.  had  done,  that  the  Ghibelline  theory  of  the  De  Monarchid 
was  incompatible  with  their  development  of  the  Guelph  theory, 
with  Papal  infallibility,  with  the  power  claimed  for  the  Pope  as 
supreme  ruler  of  the  sovereigns  and  states  of  Europe.  And  so 
where  they  could  they  systematically  decried  him,  as  when  Yenturi 
the  Jesuit  commentator,  dwells  on  the  many  faults,  the  daring 
impiety  of  the  Commedia  ;  or  they  damned  him  with  faint  praise, 
as  Tiraboschi,  also  a  Jesuit,  does  in  the  few  lines  assigned  to 
Dante  in  his  History  of  Italian  Literature  (Edinb.  Rev,  zxix.) 

It  is  significant,  in  connexion  with  what  we  have  seen  already, 
that  the  first  editor  (Lombardi),  who  writes  with  something  of  the 
fervour  which  had  marked  the  earlier  commentators,  was  a  Fran- 
ciscan, not  a  Jesuit.  Bellarmine,  with  a  sagacity  which  antici- 
pated the  action  of  later  leaders  of  thought  in  the  Latin  Church, 
deemed  it  better  to  claim  Dante  as  a  witness  on  his  side  rather 
than  to  denounce  him  as  a  heretic  or  reformer.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  conspiracy  of  silence  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  Italian 
character,  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  Eenaissance  and 
the  Jesuit  reaction,  did  their  work  eflfectusJly.  It  ceased  to  be  a 
profitable  venture  to  publish  the  Commedia^  and  but  five  editions 
appear,  ^^rari  nant^s  in  gurgite  vasto^^  between  1596  and  1732.^ 

The  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  represents  the  nadir  of 
the  prophet's  fame  in  his  own  country  and  in  his  father's  house. 
Here  we  may  pause  for  a  while,  and  return  hereafter  to  trace  its 
revival,  and  the  efifects  of  that  revival  on  the  character,  the  art, 
and  the  literature  of  Italy. 

Mr.  R.  Gam€tt  suggests  that  the  Divine  Tragedy  of  Bernardino  Ochino,  of  which  an 
English  translation  was  published  in  1549,  shows  traces  of  Dante's  influence.  Milton,  he  is 
convinced,  took  hints  from  it. 

1  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  gives  Vicenza,  16x3 ;  Padua,  1629 ;  Naples,  17x6 ;  Padua, 
Z736;  Lucca,  X733. 
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II. 

ENGLAND. 

It  is  not  without  a  certain  sense  of  satisfaction  that  we  note  the 
fact  that  the  earliest  and  fullest  appreciative  welcome  given  to 
the  great  poet  of  Italy  came  from  the  first,  in  order  of  time,  of  the 
great  poets  of  England.  The  welcome  so  given  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  contrast  between  the  characters  and  the  works 
of  the  two  writers.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  greater 
unlikeness  in  literature  than  that  between  the  dreamy  yet  passion- 
ate idealist  of  the  Commediay  never  losing  his  self-consciousness, 
subjective  to  the  last  degree  of  subjectivity,  and  the  healthy 
objective  geniality  of  Chaucer,  sympathising  with  all  forms  of 
human  character,  sensual  and  spiritual,  humorous  rather  than 
enthusiastic,  anticipating,  almost  or  altogether,  the  all-embracing 
humanity  of  Shakespeare.  The  relation  of  the  two  in  order  of 
time  is  not  without  significance.  Dante  died  in  exile  in  132 1, 
Chaucer  was  bom  in  1328.  Yet  by  the  time  the  latter  had 
grown  up  to  manhood  the  fame  of  the  former  was  recognised  not 
in  his  own  country,  in  which,  while  he  lived,  he  was  almost  as  a 
prophet  without  honour,  but  had  reached  the  " extrenii  Britannia* 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  probably  visited  in  his  earlier 
manhood.  In  1373,  Boccaccio,  then  at  the  age  of  sixty,  was 
appointed  to  lecture  on  the  Commedia  at  Florence ;  but  Chaucer's 
acquaintance  with  Dante's  writings  must  have  begun  at  an  earlier 
date,  and  was  probably,  as  we  shall  see,  traceable  rather  to  Petrarch 
than  to  the  author  of  the  Decamerone,  from  whom  he  borrowed 
largely  in  his  Canterbury  Tales.  That  he,  an  English  gentleman, 
filling  this  or  that  office  in  the  court  of  Edward  III.,  should  thus 
have  known  the  three  great  names  in  the  Italian  literature  of  the 
time,  shows  that  there  was  a  more  real  fraternisation  between  the 
men  of  letters  of  the  two  countries  than  has  been  common  since. 
It  was  partly  perhaps  consequent  on  the  intercourse  of  England 
with  the  Papal  See,  and  the  frequent  missions  from  one  court 
to  the  other ;  partly  also  on  the  habits  of  the  university  life  of 
the  time,  which  led  Italian  students  to  come  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  English  students  to  visit  Bologna  and  Padua.^     When 

1  E^.t  Francesco  d'Accorso  (//.  xv.   xxo,  n.)  had  for  several  years  lectured  on  the  Canon 
Law  at  Oxford. 
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Chaucer  was  chosen  in  1 368  as  an  envoy  to  Genoa,  it  was  probahly 
because  he  was  already  known  to  possess  some  acquaintance  with 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  people  to  whom  he  was  dispatched. 
The  mission  to  which  he  was  thus  appointed  was  connected  with 
the  marriage  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of  Edward 
III.,  with  Violante,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  at  which 
Petrarch  was  present.  To  this  intercourse  with  the  Italian  poet 
Chaucer  refers  his  knowledge  of  the  tale  of  Griseldis : — 

**  I  wol  tell  you  a  tale,  which  that  I 
Lemed  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerk 
As  preved  by  his  wordes  and  his  werk. 

Fraunceis  Petrarke,  the  laureat  poete, 
Highte  this  clerke,  whose  rhetorike  swete 
Enlumined  all  ItaiUe  of  poetry." 

—The  CUrke's  Tale,  ProL 

It  is  a  legitimate  inference  that  it  was  through  this  converse  with 
Petrarch  that  Chaucer  became  acquainted  with  the  Decamerone  of 
Boccaccio,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  such  full  use  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  and  with  Dante.  The  MS.  of  Dante's  works 
which  he  brought  back  with  him  may  reasonably  be  looked  on  as 
the  first  copy  that  had  found  its  way  to  England.  Chaucer  at  all 
events  was  not  slow  to  recognise  the  greatness  of  the  poet  whose 
life  and  character  presented  so  vivid  a  contrast  to  his  own. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women, 
written  probably  in  1382 — 

**  Eavie  is  lauender  ^  of  the  court  alway, 
For  she  ne  parteth,  neither  night  nor  day, 
Out  of  the  house  of  Csesar,  thus  saith  Dant." 


where  we  have  a  manifest  reference  to  H,  xiii.  64.     So  again  in 
the  HoiLse  0/  Fame  (i.  453-458)  he  speaks  of  iEneas : — 

"  And  eueriche  tourment  eke  in  Hell 
Saw  he,  which  long  is  for  to  tell, 
Which  paines  whoso  lists  to  know 
He  must  rede  many  a  row 
In  Virgile  or  in  Glaudian, 
Or  Dante,  that  it  tellen  can.*' 

In  the  Canterbury  Tales,  belonging  to  the  period  of  completed 

1  Lauender  s  laondry-maid,  and  used  by  Chaucer  as  an  euphemistic  equivalent  of  Dante's 
**  nuntrice." 
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culture  in  Chaucer's  life,  the  quotations  are,  as  might  be  expected, 

more  numerous.     Thus  in  the  Wife  of  BoUh's  Tale  we  have  (L 

6708)— 

"  Wei  can  the  wise  poet  of  Florence, 
That  highte  Dante,  speken  of  this  sentence." 

■ 

The  sentence  in  question  is  that  true  "  gentillesse "  depends  not 
on  lineage,  but  on  character ;  and  on  this  theme  Chaucer  moralises 
for  some  forty  lines,  in  words  which  are  simply  a  paraphrase  partly 
of  Purg,  vii.  1 21-12 2,  and  partly  of  the  Canzone  {Cam.  xvi.  in 
this  volume)  which  opens  with 

"  Ze  dolci  rime  (TaTnor,  ch*  to  zdUa. 

The  Frere^s  Tale  gives  a  passing  humorous  allusion.  The  foul 
fiend  appears  to  a  sompnour,  and  answers  his  questions  as  to  Uie 
infernal  world  with  the  mocking  promise  that  before  long 

"  Thou  shalt,  by  thine  own  experience, 
Conne  in  a  chaiere  read  of  this  sentence 
Bet  than  Virgile,  while  he  was  on  live, 
Or  Dante  also." 

In  the  Monkeys  Tale  (C  T  xiv.  700-772)  we  have  a  more 
elaborate  attempt  to  introduce  Dante  to  the  notice  of  English 
readers.  The  tragedy  of  Ugolino  had  impressed  itself  in  its 
unspeakable  horror  and  terrible  simplicity  on  Chaucer's  mind, 
and  he  gives  a  condensed  rendering  of  it,  passing  from  the  first 
person,  in  which  Dante  makes  Ugolino  tell  his  own  Btory,  to  the 
thii-d.     At  the  close  we  read  : — 

'*  Whoso  wol  hear  it  in  a  longer  wise, 
Redeth  the  grete  poete  of  Itaille, 
That  mighty  Dante,  for  he  can  it  devise, 
From  point  to  point,  not  o  word  will  he  faille." 

Nor  was  Chaucer's  knowledge  of  the  Commedia  limited  to  the 
Inferno.  His  translation  of  the  magnificent  Hymn  to  the  Virgin 
in  Par.  xxxiii.  1-27  shows  that  he  had  studied  the  whole  poem. 
I  give  the  first  verse  : — 

**  Thou  maide  and  mother,  doughter  of  thy  Son, 
Thou  well  of  mercy,  sinful  soules*  cure, 
In  whom  that  God  of  bounty  chus  to  won  ; 
Thou  humble  and  high  ower  every  creature, 
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Thou  nobledest  so  fer  forth  our  nature 

That  no  desdain  the  Maker  had  of  kinde 

His  Son  in  blood  and  fleshe  to  clothe  and  winde." 

— Second  Nonnes  Tale^  Prcl. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  was  through  our  morning- 
star  of  poetry  that  Dante,  as  the  Italian  dayspring  from  on  high, 
first  came  within  the  ken  of  English  readers.  Other  facts  testifying 
to  a  like  appreciation  in  the  same  period  of  English  history  may 
be  briefly  noted.  Gower,  Chaucer's  friend  (6.  1320,  d.  1402), 
mentions  "  Dante  the  poete  "  in  the  text  of  the  Con/.  Amant  (vii. 
154),  and  explains  in  a  marginal  note  that  he  was  a  poet  of  Italy. 
Lydgate  (6.  1375,  d,  1460)  in  his  Fall  of  Princes  speaks  of  Dante 
as  "  of  Florence  the  laureate  poete,  demure  of  loke,  fulfilled  with 
patience,"  almost  as  if  he  had  seen  the  Bargello  portrait,  and 
mentions  the  three  parts  of  the  Commedia,  In  14 16  we  have  the 
noticeable  fact  that  two  English  bishops,  Nicolas  Bubwith  of  Bath 
and  Wells  and  Robert  Hallam  of  Salisbury,  while  attending  the 
Council  of  Constance,  requested  Giovanni  da  Serravalle,  Bishop 
of  Kimini,  to  translate  the  Commedia  into  Latin  with  an  explana- 
tory comment,  a  task  which  the  good  Bishop,  obviously  a  warm 
Dantophilist,  readily  undertook,  and  completed  within  fourteen 
months.  1  The  English  prelates  may  have  been  led  only  by  Dante's 
general  reputation  to  desire  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  his  writings. 
They  may  have  read  of  him  in  Chaucer  or  in  Gower.  But  it  is 
just  as  probable  that  they  may  have  inherited  the  English  traditions 
of  Dante's  presence  in  London  and  Oxford.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  of  the  two,  there  may  have  been  some  links  of  directly 
local  association  (Par.  x.  139-148,  n.)  It  is  just  as  likely,  at  all 
events,  that  Serravalle  reported  Dante's  visit  to  England  and 
studies  at  Oxford  on  the  strength  of  what  they  told  him,  as  that 
he  invented  the  story,  as  sceptical  critics  have  surmised,  in  order 
to  please  his  English  friends.  It  may  be  noted,  lastly,  that,  like  so 
many  of  the  early  Dantophilists,  he  was  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 
Another  witness  to  the  honour  in  which  Dante's  name  was  held  in 
England  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  library  of  Duke  Humphrey 

1  The  translation  has  never  been  printed,  bat  the  MS.,  after  many  vicissitudes,  was 
purchased  by  the  British  Museum  in  1885.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  to  Serravalle 
that  we  owe  the  statement  that  Dante  studied  at  Oxford  and  was  examined  for  his  degree 
in  Paris.  Hallam  was  Chancellor  of  Oxford  (1403-6),  and  attended  the  Council  of  Pisa  in 
Z408.  Bubwith  also  was  probably  educated  there  {Lyttf  p.  316).  Either  of  the  two  bishops 
may  have  known  Chaucer  (</.  1400)  personally,  as  they  were  much  about  the  court. 
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of  Gloucester  (d.  1447),  which  he  gave  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
contained  two  volumes  of  his  works.*  A  little  later  on,  John 
Gunthorpe,  afterwards  Dean  of  Wells  (d»  1498),  went  with  two 
other  students  of  Oxford  to  study  with  Guarini,  the  famous  scholar 
of  Ferrara,  and  on  his  return  hrought  with  him  a  large  number  of 
Italian  and  other  MSS.,  which  he  left  to  the  libraries  of  tlie  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (Warton,  H.  P.  iL  555).*  In 
the  early  poetry  of  the  Tudor  period,  with  which'  Gunthorpe  forms 
a  connecting  link,  Petrarch  had  perhaps  a  more  commanding  influ- 
ence— as  seen  in  the  sonnets  of  Wyatt  and  Lord  Surrey — than 
Dante ;  but  the  latter  writes  his  Restless  State  of  a  Lover  in  terza 
rima,  and  Puttenham  in  his  Art  of  Poesie  (i.  31)  names  both  these 
writers  as  having  studied  also  in  the  school  of  the  author  of  the 
Commedia.  In  Sackville's  Induction  we  have  a  vision  of  Hell 
which  shows  distinct  traces  of  his  influence.  In  1550  William 
Thomas,  author  of  a  defence  of  Henry  VIII.,  written  in  Italian, 
published  his  Principal  Rules  of  the  Italian  Grammar^  toith  a 
Diciionare  for  the  better  understanding  of  Boecace^  Petrarche^  and 
DantCy  and  so  supplies  evidence  that  the  last-named  poet  commanded 
the  attention  of  English  students  aiming  at  literary  culture.  Among 
those  students  we  may  name  as  the  foremost  in  fame  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  His  language  is  sufficiently  appreciative.  It  forms  part 
of  his  Defence  of  Poesy  that  "in  the  Italian  language  the  first 
that  made  it  to  be  a  treasure-house  of  science  were  the  poets 
Dante,  Boccace,  and  Petrarch."  Towards  the  close  of  his  book  he 
promises  a  great  reward  to  those  who  wiU  no  longer  scorn  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  poetry  (p.  87,  edit.  1831).  "Thus  doing, 
your  names  shall  flourish  in  the  printers'  shops :  thus  doing,  you 
shall  be  of  kin  to  many  a  poetical  preface.  You  shall  be  most 
fair,  most  rich,  most  wise,  most  all :  you  shall  dwell  upon  super- 
latives :  your  soul  shall  be  placed  with  Dant^s  Beatrix  and  Virgil's 
Anchises." 

The  poet  that  was  thus  a  familiar  name  to  Sidney  was  not  likely 
to  be  altogether  unknown  to  Spenser.  The  parallelism  between 
his  Letter  to  Sir  W.  Raleigh  and  Dante's  Epistle  to  Can  Grande 
has  been  already  pointed  out  (p.  358),  and,  looking  to  the  fulness 
with  which  the  theory  of  an  allegory  of  many  meanings  is  worked 

1  Ly/ff  p.  321.    We  are  not  told  what  the  works  were. 
3  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  as  yet  whether  these  books  mduded  Dante. 
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out,  may  be  more  than  an  undesigned  coincidence.  The  structure 
and  style  of  the  Faerie  Queene  are,  however,  based  upon  Tasso 
rather  than  Dante  ;  nor  can  I  find  in  Spenser^s  works  any  instances 
of  reproduction  or  allusive  references  sufficient  to  show  that  he  had 
studied  Dante,  unless  it  be  in  the  mention  of  the  "  sad  Florentine  " 
in  the  Visixms  of  Bellay  (v.  13),  and  in  that  case  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  unable  to  determine  to  what  passage  in  Dante  the  line 
alludes,  though  Purg,  iL  41-45  suggests  itself  as  possible.  The 
parallelisms  indicated  by  Todd  in  his  edition  of  Spenser  (iii.  57, 
iii.  6^^  iv.  310)  seem  to  me  quite  insufficient  to  prove  that  the 
author  of  the  Faerie  Queene  borrowed  from  Dante. 

The  question  whether  we  can  trace  any  reminiscences  of  Dante 
in  the  poet  whose  name  stands  with  his  as  one  of  the  goodly 
company  of  the  great  master-spirits  of  the  world,  "  poets  not  for 
an  age,  but  for  all  time,"  is  one  which  I,  with  most  others,  should 
be  disposed  to  answer  in  the  negative.  The  opposite  view  has, 
however,  been  maintained  with  so  much  ingenuity  by  a  writer 
obviously  profoundly  intimate  with  both,  that  at  least  a  passing 
notice  of  his  theory  may  legitimately  find  a  place  here.  In  two 
articles  in  Blackwood! s  Magazine  (June  1884,  June  1885),  ^i^der 
the  heading  of  Neio  Views  of  Shakespeare^a  SonnetSy  the  writer 
works  out  elaborately  the  conclusion  to  which  he  has  been  led,  that 
the  "  other  poet "  of  Sonnets  Ixxix.,  Ixzx.,  Ixzxv.,  IxzxvL,  is  none 
other  than  Dante,  and  that  the  spirit  who  teaches  that  poet,  the 
•* familiar  ghost"  who  "nightly  guUs  him  with  intelligence"  is 
none  other  than  the  ideal.  Beatrice.  The  writer  finds  in  the  Vita 
Nttova  the  key  to  the  yet  unsolved  mystery  of  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets,  the  later  poet  embodying  Wisdom  and  Holiness  in  a 
masculine  ideal  of  beauty,  as  the  earlier  had  done  in  a  feminine 
ideal.  To  him  Dante,  and  St.  Augustine,  as  Dante's  master,  are 
Shakespeare's  greatest  teachers. 

I  cannot  say,  with  all,  my  desire — a  desire  perhaps  carried  some- 
times to  excess — to  find  traces  of  Dante  wherever  there  is  any 
possibility  of  finding  them,  that  I  have  risen  from  the  study  of 
these  papers,  interesting  and  suggestive  as  they  are,  with  even  the 
shadow  of  conviction.  I  do  not  find  in  Shakespeare's  "  sugared 
sonnets"  the  tone  of  the  Vita  Nuova.  I  find  no  evidence  that 
Shakespeare  knew  enough  Italian  to  read  Dante  in  the  original, 
and  as  yet  there  was  no  English  version  of  any  of  his  writings 
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accessible.^  Admitting,  as  probable  enough,  that  Shakespeare  may 
have  heard  of  him  through  Sidney  or  Spenser  or  other  men  of 
letters  among  those  with  whom  he  lived,  there  would  have  been, 
I  conceive,  had  there  been  any  indebtedness  of  thought,  a  more 
direct  recognition  than  a  few  incidental  parallelisms,  which  might 
well  be  undesigned  and  unconscious. 

In  passing  from  the  Tudor  to  the  Stuart  period  of  English 
literature,  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  acquaintance  with 
the  Commedia  which  has  come  under  my  notice  is  found  in  the 
Religio  Medici  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (6.  1605,  d,  1682).  "Dante's 
characters,"  he  remarks,  speaking  of  the  OMO  of  Purg.  zxiiL  31, 
"  are  to  be  found  in  skulls  as  well  as  faces  "  (p.  204).  He  speaks 
of  the  "  fabulous  Hell "  of  Dante,  wherein  Plato  and  Socrates  find 
a  place  (JT.  iv.  134),  whilst  "Cato  is  to  be  found  in  no  lower  place 
than  Purgatory  "  (Purg,  i  73),  and  notes  that  Epicurus  "lies  deep 
in  Dante's  Hell "  (JS.  x.  14)  for  his  denial  of  immortality  (pp.  215, 
216,  ed.  1831). 

The  scholar-poet  of  the  next  generation,  of  whom  also  we  may 
say  that  he  was  numbered  "  equalled  in  fame "  with  Dante,  who 
travelled  in  Italy,  and  knew  Galileo,  and  wrote  Italian  sonnets, 
was,  we  know,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  great  predecessor. 
Two  passages  meet  us,  which,  though  familiar  enough,  may  well 
be  quoted.  In  the  sonnet  to  Mr.  Henry  Lawes  we  have  the 
tribute  of  well-nigh  the  greatest  of  English  poets  to  the  greatest 
of  Italian : — 

"  Dante  shall  give  Fame  leave  to  set  thee  higher 
Than  his  Ca  sella,  whom  he  woo'd  to  sing. 
Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  Purgatory." 

In  his  Reformation  in  England  he  strengthens  his  case  against 
Prelacy  by  quoting  from  H.  xix.  115  : — 

"  Ah  Constantine  !  of  bow  much  ill  was  cause 
Not  thy  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  Pope  received  of  thee  ! " 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  one  at  least  of  the  great 
theologians  of  the  English  Church  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 
also  a  student  of  the  Commedia.  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Life  of 
Christ  (Disc,  xiv.),  treating  of  the  Gospel  works  of  healing,  writes  : 

1  It  IS  perhaps  possible  that  Gmngier's  translation  (1596)  may  have  made  the  Commedia 
known  to  English  men  of  letters,  who  read  French  but  not  Italian.  The  first  Italian  edition 
of  the  Vita  NtMva  was  printed  at  Florence  in  1576. 
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"  The  miracles  were  wholly  an  effect  of  Divine  Power,  for  Nature 

did  not  at  all  co-operate ;  or,  that  I  may  use  the  elegant  expression 

of  Dante,  it  was  such 

a  eui  Natura 
Non  tcaldd  ferro  mat,  rU  b<UU  ancude" 

{Par,  xxiv.  10 1), 

for  which  Nature  did  never  heat  the  iron  nor  beat  the  anvil" 

In  the  literature  which  followed  on  the  Restoration,  however, 
the  form  of  Dante  drops  into  the  background.  I  do  not  find  any 
allusion  to  Dante  in  the  prose  or  verse  of  Dryden.  Travellers  like 
Robert  Boyle  and  John  Evelyn  and  Addison  sojourn  in  Florence 
and  Ravenna,  and  his  name  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  It  is 
a  natural  inference  from  their  silence  that  the  men  of  letters  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact  had  nothing  to  tell  them  of  the 
Commedia ;  that  the  ciceroni  who  acted  as  their  guides  had  no 
motive  for  showing  them  the  birthplace  or  the  sepulchre  of  Dante. 
Addison  visits  Ariosto's  tomb  at  Ferrara,  and  reports  that  the 
gondoliers  of  Venice  sang  stanzas  of  Tasso,  but  do,es  not  even  name 
the  greater  poet.  In  his  series  of  papers  on  Milton  in  the  Spectator^ 
he  compares  him  with  Homer  and  Yirgil,  but  not  with  Dante. 
The  only  trace  of  recognition  is  found  in  a  Sicetchfor  a  History  of 
English  Poetry  published  in  Gray's  Works  (ed.  1814),  and  said 
to  have  been  in  Pope's  handwriting,  which  had  found  its  way 
through  Bishop  Warburton  to  Gray's  friend,  Mason.  In  that  sketch, 
Surrey,  Wyatt,  and  Sidney  are  classified  as  belonging  to  the  school 
of  Petrarch ;  Sackville  to  that  of  Dante,  In  this  case,  however, 
the  exception  proves  the  rule.  Alike  in  Italy  and  in  England,  not 
to  speak  of  other  parts  of  Europe  where  it  was  less  known,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  history  of  the  Commedia  was  to  furnish  yet 
another  instance  of  the  transitoriness  of  human  fame,  the  hollowness 
of  the  "bubble  reputation." 


III. 
ITALY. 


I  have  noted  the  poverty  of  the  Italian  press  in  its  editions  of 
Dante  between  1596  and  1726.  From  that  date  there  are  symptoms 
of  a  recovery,  at  first  slow  and  tentative,  afterwards  advancing 
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with  an  ever-accelerated  velocity.  Sixteen  editions  appear  between 
1726  and  1800;  over  a  hundred  between  1800  and  the  great 
Dante  sex-centenary  festival  of  1865.  Since  then  their  name  is 
legion,  and  the  catalogue  of  a  Bihlioteca  Dantesca,  including  com- 
mentaries, disputations,  lectures,  reviews,  and  pamphlets  on  points 
connected  with  his  works,  would  fill  a  fair-sized  octavo  volume. 
Many  influences  were  at  work,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth,  contributing  to 
this  result.  The  genius  of  Alfieri  and  Monti  gave  a  more  masculine 
and  vigorous  character  to  the  literature  of  Italy  than  it  had  had  since 
the  days  of  Tasso.  The  passion  of  the  former  poet  for  the  Countess 
of  Albany  might  not  unnaturally  seem  to  him  more  or  less  closely 
parallel  to  that  of  Dante  for  Beatrice,  and  there  would  be  a  certain 
attraction  of  affinity  drawing  him  to  the  study  of  the  Vtia  Nuova^ 
and  afterwards  of  the  Commedia.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
thought  himself  a  second  Dante.  The  Dictionary  of  the  Aceademia 
della  Crusca  would  attract  attention  to  the  works  of  him  who  had 
been  almost  the  creator  of  the  language  as  an  instrument  of  litera- 
ture, and  had  done  so  much  to  ennoble  it.  The  impulse  given  to 
thought  by  the  French  Revolution,  the  uprising  of  men's  minds  in 
Italy  as  elsewhere  against  the  Jesuit  influence  which  had  held 
them  in  bondage,  later  aspirations  after  national  independence  and 
unity,  a  profounder  and  more  reverential  study  of  the  mediseval 
period  of  Italian  history,  all  these  were  favourable  to  a  revived 
interest  in  Dante  as  the  great  poet-prophet  of  the  nation.  That 
interest  showed  itself,  as  it  was  natural  that  it  should  do,  in  the 
region  of  biography.  From  Leonardi  Bruno  in  1672,  no  one  had 
cared  to  write  a  life  of  Dante  till  1727,  when  the  work  was  taken 
in  hand  by  Manetti.  This  was  followed  in  1759  ^7  Pelli,  who 
gathered  with  an  exhaustive  fulness  all  that  could  be  brought 
together  from  the  documents  and  traditions  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  Chabanon  in  1773,  by  Fabroni  in  1803,  Petroni  in 
1816,  Orelli  in  1822,  Gamba  in  1825,  Blanco  in  1834,  Balbo  in 
1839,  Missirini  in  1840,  Savelli  in  1841,  Torri  in  1843. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  this  revival,  a  prominent  place 
must  be  assigned  to  those  whose  fate,  as  political  exiles  from  their 
fatherland,  brought  them  into  a  spiritual  fellowship  with  the 
great  Florentine.  Ugo  Foscolo  (6.  1776,  c/.  1827),  in  his  memorable 
Discorso  sid  Testo  di  Dante  (1825),  and  yet  more,  perhaps,  by  his 
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articles  on  Dante  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vols.  xx.  and  xxix.), 
made  the  name  of  Dante  more  familiar  than  it  had  been  to  English 
men  of  letters.  Gabriel  Rossetti  {d.  1854),  in  his  Spirito  Anti- 
Papale  (1832)  and  his  commentary  on  ihQ  In/emo  (1827),  startled 
men's  minds  by  the  boldness  of  his  theory  that  the  Vita  Nuova 
was  no  record  of  the  poet's  love  for  a  personal  Beatrice,  but  a 
mystic  cypher- writing  of  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  a  Ghibelline 
sect;  that  the  poet  himself  was  not  the  devout  dogmatist,  the 
student  of  Aquinas  that  he  claimed  to  be,  but  was  throughout  his 
great  poem,  as  in  his  other  works,  carrying  on  a  determined  war- 
fare, not  only  against  the  vices  of  individual  popes,  the  corruptions 
of  the  Papal  Curia,  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy  and  the  monastic 
orders,  but  against  the  whole  dogmatic  system  which  was  associated 
with  them.  Mazzini  more  legitimately  looked  to  Dante  as  the 
prophet  of  Italian  unity,  the  first  of  the  great  witnesses  that  Italy 
had,  as  a  nation,  a  right  to  live,  not  broken  up  into  a  host  of  petty 
principalities,  nor  under  the  yoke  of  the  stranger,  but  strong  and 
mighty,  taking  its  place  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe  (Works, 
voL  iv.,  Essay  on  Dante), 

Still  more  memorable  as  an  instance  of  the  influence  of  Dante 
during  the  present  century  on  the  master-minds  of  Italy  is  the 
reverence  paid  to  him  by  Antonio  Rosmini  of  Rovereto.  In  1822, 
when  he  was  but  twenty-four,  he  studied  the  Commedia  and  the 
De  Monarchid  with  profound  interest,  wrote  many  notes  on  them, 
and  drew  out  the  plan  of  an  elaborate  series  which  was  to  include  : 
(i)  The  Architecture  of  the  Dantean  Universe;  (2)  The  Political 
Philosophy  of  Dante ;  (3)  His  Moral  Philosophy ;  (4)  His  Theo- 
logy; (5)  His  Style.  Of  these,  only  the  second  portion  has 
been  published  by  Paolo  Perez  in  the  volume  of  Femieri  e 
Dottrine  selected  from  Rosmini's  works  (Intra.  1873).  The 
life  of  Rosmini  led  him  to  become  a  metaphysician  and  a  saint, 
the  reviver  of  the  study  of  Aquinas,  the  founder  of  a  religious 
order  rather  than  a  man  of  letters  in  the  wider  sense;  but  the 
occasional  references  to  Dante  in  his  writings  show  that  he  never 
lost  his  reverence  for  him  as  a  great  religious  thinker.  In  spite  of 
the  attempts  of  Foscolo,  Rossetti,  and  Mazzini  to  read  the  thoughts 
which  they  severally  brought  with  them  between  the  lines  of  the 
Commedia,  he  maintained  throughout  that  Dante  was  a  Christian 
and  a  Catholic  as  well  as  a  devoted  patriot.     The  writer  of  the 
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Five  Wounds  of  the  Church  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  probably 
well  prepared  to  accept  the  stem  judgment  which  the  Florentine 
poet  had  passed  on  like  corruptions  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth. It  may  be  added,  as  not  without  interest  for  all  students 
of  Italian  literature,  that  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  Rosmini 
found  in  Manzoni  one  who  shared  his  Dante  studies.  When  the 
former  died,  the  latter,  who  had  been  frequently  with  him  in  his 
last  illness,  looked  round  the  room  for  some  relic  which  he  might 
keep  as  a  memorial  of  his  friend,  and  found  a  copy  of  the  Paradiso 
which  had  been  used  by  Kosmini  during  the  last  few  days  or  weeks 
of  his  life  (W.  Lockhart,  Life  of  Rosmini^  ii.  p.  85).  Among  those 
who,  like  Manzoni,  were  at  once  patriots  and  Catholics,  one  notes 
the  name  of  Silvio  Pellico  {d.  1854),  who  had  but  two  books 
during  his  imprisonment,  the  Bible  and  the  Commedia. 

The  impulse  thus  given  was  furthered  by  incidents  which  roused 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  people,  as  it  became  conscious  of  its 
life,  of  its  union  with  the  past,  of  a  possible  future  that  would 
realise  the  dream  ideal  of  that  past,  to  a  new  intensity.  The 
discovery  of  the  Bargello  portrait  in  1 840  kindled  a  fresh  enthusiasm 
in  the  minds  of  the  Florentines,  and  indeed  of  all  Italians. 
Florence  could  at  last  give  outward  expression  to  her  reverence 
for  her  sovrano  jpoeta  in  the  monument  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce.  The  sex-centenary  festival  of  the  poet's  birth  in  1865 
brought  together  the  Dante-worshippers  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
An  exhibition  of  Dante  relics  gave  a  new  vividness  to  the  distant 
past  that  had  been  fading  away  into  the  dim  mists  of  memory,  and 
men  looked  on  the  very  entry  of  Dante's  name  in  the  McdricoU 
delV  Arte  d^  Medici  e  Sjpeziodi;  on  the  two  decrees  of  Canti  de' 
Gabrielli  that  drove  him  into  exile  and  sentenced  him,  if  he 
returned  to  Florence,  to  be  burnt  alive  (1302) ;  on  the  document 
appointing  Boccaccio  as  the  first  lecturer  on  the  Commedia  {1^*] 2) \ 
on  Michael  Angelo's  offer  to  design  a  worthy  sepulchre  for  Dante 
in  his  native  city.  Events  referred  to  in  the  Commedia  became 
more  living  when  men  read  the  decree  of  the  Commune  of  Siena 
ordering  the  erection  of  a  church  after  the  battle  of  Montaperti 
(H,  xxxii.  81),  or  the  register  of  the  death  of  Pier  delle  Yigne 
from  the  record  of  the  hospital  at  Pisa  {H,  xiii.  58),  or  the  oath  of 
the  Podestii  of  Siena  to  destroy  the  palace  of  Provenzano  Salvani 
(Purg.  xi.  121),  or  the  formal  condemnation  of  Capocchio  by  the 
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Council  of  the  same  city  (ZT.  xxix.  136),  or  the  Brief  of  Nicholas 
IV,  condemning  the  murder  of  Ugolino  and  summoning  the  Arch- 
bishop Ruggieri  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  conduct  {ff,  xxxiii.  14).^ 
The  sex-centenary  festival  was,  as  might  be  expected,  abundantly 
fruitful  in  orations,  letters,  pamphlets,  and  poems  of  the  panegyric 
type.  Dantophilists  of  all  countries  came  to  keep  the  feast  of  the 
prophet  who  was  at  last  honoured  in  his  own  country.  The  poets 
of  other  countries,  e.^.,  Tennyson,  sent  their  tributary  wreaths  of 
verse.  ^  The  house  of  the  poet's  birth,  the  stone  in  the  piazza  where 
he  used  to  sit,  were  identified.  A  marble  monument,  more  worthy 
of  the  poet  than  that  inside  the  church,  was  erected  in  the  Piazza 
of  Santa  Croce.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  Dante's  burial-place 
became  the  starting-point  of  a  new  interest  within  a  few  days  of 
the  opening  of  the  festival.  The  people  of  Ravenna,  anxious  to 
do  their  part  in  the  great  ceremonial  which  was  to  be  solemnised 
in  that  city  on  June  24  and  25,  determined  to  give  a  clearer  view 
of  the  shrine  that  contained  the  poet's  monument,  and  in  the  course 
of  their  operations  the  workmen  on  May  2  7  removed  some  stones 
in  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis.  Their 
hammers  fell  after  a  few  strokes  upon  the  wooden  cover  of  a  chest 
On  the  inner  side  of  the  cover  were  the  words,  "Dai/tjs  Ossa. 
Denuper  revisa  die  3"  Junii  1677."  On  the  outer  side  was 
written,  ^^  Dantis  Ossa^  a  me  Fre  Antonio  Sdnti  hie  posita 
Anno  1677,  die  18  OctohrisJ*  The  chest  contained  human  bones 
and  a  few  withered  laurel  leavea  It  was  natural  to  assume  that 
thus  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  poet  were  once  more  brought 
to  light.  An  examination  of  the  bones  by  Professor  Welcker, 
comparing  them  with  extant  descriptions  of  Dante's  person,  con- 
firmed this  conclusion.  It  followed  of  course  that  the  sarcophagus 
in  the  Capella  di  Dante  erected  by  Cardinal  Yalenti  Gonzaga  in 

1  See  the  Catalogue  of  the  JSs/ofi'sume  Dantesca^  Florence,  1865. 

'  I  insert,  by  Lord   Tennyson's  and  Messrs.  Macmillans'  kind  permission,  the  lines 
referred  to:— 

TO  DANTE. 

WRITTEN  AT  REQUEST  OP  THE  FLORENTINES. 

"  King,  that  hast  reign 'd  six  hundred  years,  and  grown 
In  power,  and  ever  growest  I  since  thine  own 
Fair  Florence,  honouring  thy  nativity —  ^ 

Thy  Florence  now  the  crown  of  Italy, 
Hath  sought  the  tribute  of  a  verse  from  me, 
I,  wearing  but  the  garland  of  a  day. 
Cast  at  thy  feet  one  flower  that  fades  away." 
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1780  was  a  cenotaph.  A  note  was  found  in  a  missal  in  the 
convent  in  the  hand  of  a  Fra  Tommaso  Marredi,  dated  August  i, 
1780,  stating  that  the  sarcophagus  had  been  opened  and  found 
empty. 

"What  led,  we  ask,  to  this  removal  of  these  bones  from  their  first 
resting-place  to  the  position  in  which  they  were  now  found,  and 
in  which  they  had  remained,  hidden  and  unknown,  since  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  1  Had  they  been  removed  for 
the  sake  of  safety  when  the  Cardinal  delPoggetto  came  (1327-34) 
to  exhume  the  body  of  the  writer  whom  John XXII.  had  condemned 
as  a  heretic,  and  to  scatter  his  bones  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  1 
Were  they  hidden  in  1519,  when  the  leading  men  of  Florence 
applied  to  Leo  X.  for  leave  to  remove  them  to  their  own  city,  to 
be  reinterred  in  the  monument  which  Michael  Angelo  was  to 
construct  1 

A  closer  examination  of  records  of  the  last  decades  of  the 
seventeenth  century  has  led  Witte  and  other  experts  to  a  different 
conclusion.  It  appears  that  in  1694  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Bavenna  and  those  of  the  convent  of  St 
Francis  as  to  the  right  of  asylum  claimed  by  the  latter  in  the  case 
of  a  prisoner  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  chapel  which  contained 
the  monument  of  Dante,  and  had  been  forcibly  removed  by  the 
former.  The  magistrates  contended  that  the  chapel,  as  containing 
the  bones  of  a  heretic,  had  lost  the  privilege  of  asylum.  The 
answer  of  the  Friars  was,  not  to  deny  the  charge  of  heresy,  but  to 
plead  that  the  bones  of  Dante  were  not  in  the  chapel,  and  they 
appealed  to  an  inscription  in  the  chapel  itself  in  confirmation  of 
their  statement.  The  magistrates  gave  way,  and  admitted  that 
the  Friars  had  made  out  their  case. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  bones  had  been  removed  before 
1694,  and  so  we  get  a  termimis  ad  guem.  But  an  entry  in  the 
accounts  of  the  convent  for  1648  records  the  payment  of  three 
lire  for  plastering  the  Capella  di  Dante,  At  that  time,  therefore, 
the  remains  were  probably  in  their  original  position,  and  so  we 
get  a  terminus  a  quo.  The  solution  which  suggests  itself  is  that 
between  the  two  dates  the  Friars,  looking  to  the  ill  repute  into 
which  Dante  had  fsJlen,  and,  anxious  to  maintain  their  privileges, 
had  removed  the  bones,  the  presence  of  which  seemed  to  desecrate 
the  chapel.    It  is  further  on  record  that  in  1660  the  Friars  removed 
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a  number  of  old  Roman  sarcophagi,  which  had  been  placed  in  a 
portico  of  the  church,  as  desecrating  it.  Some  of  these  perished ; 
others  were  transferred  to  the  churchyard.  Witte  conjectures  that 
Dante's  bones  were  removed  in  this  process  of  expurgation,  and 
that  some  Friar  in  the  Convent,  as'an  Abdiel,  "faithful  found 
among  the  faithless  "  to  the  memory  of  Dante,  gathered  the  bonea 
which  had  thus  been  ejected,  with  the  laurel  leaves  that  had  once 
crowned  the  poet's  brows,  and  placed  them  where  they  would  be 
free  from  the  risk  of  further  desecration,  probably  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  colleagues,  and,  when  Antonio  Santi  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  convent  (he  was  elected  in  1672),  communicated  his 
secret  to  him,  and  obtained  from  him,  obviously  with  more  or  less 
secrecy,  an  official  authentication  of  their  genuineness.  The  history 
is,  I  think,  worth  telling,  partly  as  illustrating,  like  the  moralisings  of 
the  gravedigger  in  Hamlety  the  vicissitudes  of  human  things,  partly 
as  pointing  to  the  nadir  of  Dante's  reputation  in  the  estimate  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  the  discovery  of  that  nadir  synchronising, 
curiously  enough,  with  the  zenith  of  the  Florentine  sex-centonary.^ 
The  history  of  Dante  literature  in  Italy  since  1865  is  sufficiently 
voluminous.  I  can  only  note  as  the  most  noteworthy  contribu- 
tions to  a  better  estimate  of  the  poet  the  exhaustive  editions  by 
Lubin  and  Scartazzini,  and  the  sceptical  criticisms  of  Bartoli  in 
the  volume  of  his  Sioria  della  Litteratura  Itodiana  which  he 
dedicates  to  Dante.  The  purely  negative  character  of  his  work 
excludes  it  here  from  any  further  notice.  Scartazzini's  biography, 
as  written  in  German,  will  find  a  place  at  a  later  stage  in  this 
history. 


IV. 
ENGLAND, 


Among  the  earliest  traces  of  the  Dante  revival  in  England  I 
note  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  he  begins  to 
find  translators,  and  to  a  certain  extent  admirers.  Hayley  renders 
the  first  three  cantos  of  the  Inferno  into  terza  rima,'^  and  feels 

1  I  have  drawn  my  facts  mainly  from  the  article  by  Witte,  DanUs  Geheitu  in  Raoinna 
{D.  GeselLf  L  pp.  69-71). 

9  I  do  not  find  the  translation  in  Hayley's  Poetical  Works  (6  vols.  X778X  nor  is  it  named  in 
the  DohU  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  Library. 
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apparently  as  if  his  boldness  called  for  an  apologia.  He  thought 
it  seemly  to  sum  up  all  that  could  be  said  in  Dante's  favour  in 
the  following  lines : — 

"  The  patient  reader,  to  thy  merit  just, 
With  transport  glows  and  shudders  in  disgnst ; 
Thy  failings  sprang  from  thy  disastrous  time. 
Thy  stronger  beauties  from  a  soul  sublime." 

Hatlet  On  Epic  Poetry  {Ep.  iii  117-120). 

Even  that  tribute,  however,  was  too  much  for  the  refined  taste  of 
Horace  Walpole,  and  he  dismisses  the  Florentine  as  lying  outside 
the  range  of  criticism.  "  If  I  could  admire  Dante,  which,  begging 
Mr.  Hayley's  pardon,  I  cannot." 

I  rescue  from  the  Oentleman^s  Magazine  (xl.  38)  some  lines 
by  the  Hon.  Charles  Yorke  to  his  sister  on  her  copying  a  portrait 
of  Dante  by  Clovio.  They  are  not  without  interest  as  showing 
that  the  name  was  becoming  somewhat  more  familiar  to  travellers 
and  literary  amateurs  : — 

"  See  Dante,  Petrarch,  through  the  darkness  strive,^ 
And  Giotto*s  pencil  bids  their  forms  survive. 

Fair  Beatrice's  claims  would  lose  their  force, 
No  more  her  steps  o'er  Heaven  direct  his  course : 
To  thee  the  bards  would  grant  the  nobler  place, 
And  ask  thy  guidance  through  the  realms  of  peace." 

An  honourable  place  among  those  who  took  part  in  the  revival 
of  Dante  studies  must  be  assigned  to  the  History  of  English  Poetry 
by  Thomas  Warton  {d.  1790).  In  connexion  with  Sackville's 
Induction  and  its  Descent  into  Hell  he  enters  on  an  elaborate 
comparison  with  the  Commedia^  of  which  he  gives,  as  far  as  the 
Inferno  is  concerned,  a  fairly  full  analysis.  His  criticism  is, 
however,  pre-eminently  that  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "The 
grossest  improprieties  of  this  poem  discover  an  originality  of 
invention,  and  its  absurdities  often  border  on  sublimity."  .  .  . 
"  The  ground-work  of  his  Hell  is  classical,  yet  with  many  Gothic 
and  barbarous  innovations."  In  some  of  the  torments  of  the 
damned  he  finds  "  disgusting  fooleries."     "  He  describes  not  dis- 

^  Possible  evidence  that  the  walls  of  the  Bargello  Chapel  had  not  yet  been  wfatte*washed ; 
but  another  portrait  (that  of  Michelino?)  seems  to  have  passed  as  Giotto's:  even  Carlyle 
writes  of  Giotto's  portrait  before  the  discovery  in  the  Bargello  {Lecturg  ms  Damtt  in  Htrttt 
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agreeably  the  first  region  which  he  traverses  after  leaving  Hell.  .  .  . 
The  truth  is,  Dante's  poem  is  a  satirical  history  of  his  own  time." 
As  the  Commedia  thus  became  better  known,  it  began  to  attract 
in  England,  as  in  Italy,  the  attention  of  artists.  Sir  Joshua 
Heynolds's  Ugolino  {d,  1792)  is,  as  far  as  I  can  trace,  the  first 
instance.  It  was  followed  in  1800  by  a  series  of  illustrations  by 
William  Blake.  These  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  confined  to 
the  InfenWy  the  subjects  selected  being  H,  v.  127 ;  xxii.  70,  135  ; 
XXV.  45,  82;  xxii.  71;  xxxil  79.  The  designs,  in  their  weird 
titanic  conception,  are  eminently  characteristic.  In  the  dream 
trance-like  state  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  Blake's  life,  he 
received  visits,  so  he  said,  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Dante, 
and  has  left  on  record  his  judgment  of  the  last  named. 

"Dante,"  he  said,  "was  an  atheist,  a  mere  politician,  busied  about 
this  world,  as  Milton  was,  till,  in  his  old  age,  he  returned  to  Him  whom 
he  had  had  in  childhood."  "  He  is  now  with  God."  "  Dante  and  Words- 
worth, in  spite  of  their  atheism,  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  * 

Not  long  afterwards  (1807)  Flaxman  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Hope'to  illustrate  Dante.  His  work  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
Commedia,  and  includes  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  engravings. 
His  mind  also  was  in  sympathy  with  the  poet's  genius,  and  of 
all  illustrations  of  the  Commedia^  not  excepting  even  Botticelli's, 
Flaxman's  seem  to  me  the  most  satisfying,  especi^ly  in  the 
Paradiso,  The  last  and  most  complete  edition  was  published  in 
1867. 

The  year  1770  was  memorable  for  the  appearance  of  the  first 
English  translation,  aiming  at  more  than  the  reproduction  of  a 
few  striking  passages,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Boyd,  Curate  of  TuUa- 
more  in  Ireland.  The  first  edition  was  confined  to  the  Inferno^ 
but  in  1785  it  was  republished  with  the  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso, 

Kext  in  order  I  find  a  translation  of  the  Inferno  printed 
privately  and  anonymously  in  1782,  but  identified  by  a  MS.  note 
in  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  as  the  work  of  Charles  Rogers 
of  the  Custom-House. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  either  Boyd  or  Rogers  succeeded  in 
making  the  wider  public  of  English  readers  familiar  with  Dante's 
poem  or  in  gaining  any  large  measure  of  critical  approval.     With 

^  Crabb  Robinson's  Reminuanca,  by  T.  Sadler,  3d  ed.  18781  ii.  pp.  z»-x9. 
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the  next  in  order  of  succession  the  case  was  widely  different.  The 
translation  by  H.  F.  Gary  (of  the  Inferno^  H,  i-xvii  in  1805, 
the  whole  Coirfniedia  in  1814)  at  once  took  its  place  as  the  standard 
version.^  He  chose  blank  verse  for  his  form,  and  succeeded  in 
maintaining  something  of  a  Mil  tonic  loftiness  of  style  throughout. 
The  work  passed  through  many  editions  in  the  translator's  life- 
time, and  still,  as  I  have  said,  "  holds  its  own  "  in  the  book-market 
in  many  cheap  and  popular  editions.  Well-nigh  every  English 
quotation  of  Dante,  in  reviews  and  elsewhere,  is  from  Gary. 
Macaulay  pronounced  it  to  be  a  version  of  almost  unequalled 
merit.*  A  MS.  note  by  S.  T.  Goleridge  on  Par.  i.  36-50  in  the 
British  Museum  is,  I  think,  worth  quoting,  as  showing  the  estimate 
which  he  had  formed  of  it : — 

"Admirably  translated.  Oh, how  few  will  appreciate  its  value.  Genius 
is  not  alone  sufficient  It  must  be  present  indeed  in  the  translator,  in 
order  to  supply  a  negative  test  by  its  sympathy,  to  feel  that  it  has  been 
well  done.  But  it  must  be  Taste,  Scholarship,  Discipline,  Tact,  that 
must  do  it." 

One  point  at  least  was  gained  by  Gary's  translation.  From  that 
time  forward  no  man  aiming  at  literary  reputation  thought  his 
education  complete  unless  he  had  read  Dante  in  Gary  or  in  the 
original.  Thb  name  became  a  household  word,  often  quoted  even 
where  the  man  and  his  works  were  but  little  known.  Well-nigh 
every  review  and  magazine  of  more  than  ephemeral  character  had 
from  time  to  time  its  article  on  Dante.  Among  those  who  led  the 
way  to  a  more  critical  study  of  the  poet,  S.  T.  Coleridge  holds  a 
prominent  place.  His  remarks  on  Dante  {Lectures,  iL  93-108) 
deserve  recognition  as  being  the  first  attempt  at  an  estimate  of  the 
Florentine  poet  from  the  standpoint  of  a  higher  wisdom  than  that 
of  the  critics  of  similes  and  phrasea 

I  extract  a  few  of  the  most  striking  passages  from  his  Lectures 
(ii.  93-100)  :— 

"Dante  is  the  living  link  between  religion  and  philosophy.  He 
philosophised  the  religion  and  Christianised  the  philosophy  of  Italy. 


1  Gary's  correspondence  with  Miss  Sewrard,  a  literary  lady  of  some  eminence,  given  in  his 
Li/e^  furnishes  a  curious  illustration  of  the  taste  of  the  opening  years  of  this  century.  She 
considers  that  he  is  greatly  demeaning  himself  in  undertaking  such  a  work,  and  thinks  his 
version  shockingly  familiar  and  undignified. 

*  For  Coleridge's  connexion  with  Gary  see  the  Li/t  of  the  latter,  or  the  article  Cary  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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"  The  Qreeks  changed  ideas  into  finites,  and  these  finites  into  antbro- 
pomorphs.  Their  religion,  their  poetry,  their  very  pictures,  became 
statuesque.  With  them  the  form  was  the  end.  The  reverse  of  this  is 
found  in  Christianity :  finites,  even  the  human  form,  must  be  brought 
into  connexion  with,  and  be  symbolical  of,  the  infinite,  and  hence  arose 
a  combination  of  poetry  (i)  with  doctrine  and  (2)  with  sentiment. 

'^You  cannot  read  Dante  without  feeling  a  gush  of  manliness  of 
thought  within  him. 

"  The  topographic  reality  of  Dante's  Hell  is  one  of  his  great  charms. 
He  takes  the  thousand  delusive  forms  of  a  nature  worse  than  chaos  and 
compels  them  into  the  service  of  the  permanent 

*'  Dante  becomes  grotesque  from  being  too  graphic  without  imagina- 
tion, as,  e.g.,  in  his  Lucifer  as  compared  with  Milton's  Satan.  He 
substitutes  the  /Atfftirov  for  the  dum  of  Longinus.'' 

A  less  thorough-going  admiration,  not  unmixed  with  the  tendency 
to  cavil  at  a  greatness  which  he  could  not  measure,  found  expression 
in  Leigh  Hunt's  Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets,  He  shrinks,  in 
real  or  affected  horror,  from  the  terrible  descriptions  of  tho  Inferno. 
"  Enough,  enough,  for  God's  sake  !  Take  the  disgust  out  of  one's 
senses,  0  flower  of  true  Christian  wisdom  and  charity,  now 
beginning  to  fill  the  air  with  fragrance."  A  somewhat  fairer 
criticism  adds,  as  one  of  Dante's  characteristics,  that  "  he  has  the 
minute  probabilities  of  a  Defoe  in  the  midst  of  the  loftiest  and 
most  generalising  poetry,"  but  the  judge  finally  sums  up  against 
the  defendant,  and  decides  that  "  he  wanted  the  music  of  a  happy 
and  happy-making  disposition."  What  Leigh  Hunt  thus  said 
in  the  lightness  of  his  heart  was  uttered  by  Walter  Savage 
Landor  with  characteristic  vehemence.  In  his  Pentameron,  in  an 
"imaginary  conversation"  between  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch,  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  latter  a  judgment  which  has  not  the 
faintest  shadow  of  dramatic  probability,  and  in  which  therefore  we 
must  see  the  writer  speaking  through  a  mask.  From  his  point  of 
view  the  Inferno  is  "the  most  immoral  and  impious  book  ever 
witt^n."  It  is  the  utterance  of  "  personal  resentment,  outrageous 
to  the  pitch  of  the  ludicrous,  positively  screaming."  Dante  him- 
self is  "a  gratuitous  logician,  a  preposterous  politician,  a  cruel 
theologian."  A  poem  on  Dante  in  the  Last  Fruit  from  an  Old  Tree, 
however,  gives,  it  should  be  added,  a  more  reasonable  judgment. 
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A  few  fragmentary  notices  from  celebrities  of  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century  are,  perhaps,  worth  remembering.  Thus  Lord 
Brougham  tells  the  students  of  Glasgow  in  his  Inaugural  Address 
that  there  can  be  "  no  better  training  for  pulpit  or  forensic  elo- 
quence than  the  verse  that  embodied  the  suffering  of  Ugolino  and 
the  scorn  of  Farinata."  We  think,  not  without  satisfaction,  of 
Robert  Hall,  as  one  of  the  great  masters  of  that  pulpit  eloquence, 
finding  in  the  Commedia  something  more  than  an  education  in 
rhetoric,  and  gaining  from  it  strength  and  refreshment  during  his 
long  months  of  agonising  pain.  It  is  pleasant  also  to  find  that 
Sydney  Smith  took  in  his  old  age  to  the  study  of  Dante. 

The  wide  range  of  reading  which  was  necessary  for  such  a  work 
as  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe  could  scarcely  help  including 
some  knowledge  of  Dante.  The  date  which  he  took  as  his  starting- 
point,  A.D.  1400,  excluded,  of  course,  any  systematic  treatment  of 
the  poet's  life  and  works,  but  in  the  general  survey  of  European 
literature  with  which  the  book  opens,  he  names  Dante  and  Petrarch 
as  the  "morning  stars"  of  our  modern  literature,  the  latter  "having 
as  much  the  advantage  over  the  former  in  his  influence  over  the 
taste  of  his  age  as  he  was  his  inferior  in  depth  of  thought  and 
creative  power''  (i.  56).  He  notes  the  influence  of  Dante  in  the 
revival  of  classical  studies.  "  Those  were  ready  for  the  love  of 
Virgil  who  had  formed  their  sense  of  beauty  by  the  figures  of 
Giotto  and  the  language  of  Dante,  The  subject  of  Dante  is  truly 
mediaeval,  but  his  style,  the  clothing  of  poetry,  bears  the  strongest 
marks  of  his  acquaintance  with  antiquity"  (L  p.  143). 

A  comparison  between  Milton  and  Dante  (iv.  421)  is,  I  think, 
worth  quoting  at  length : — 

"To  Dante,  however,  he  (Milton)  bears  a  much  greater  likeness. 
He  has  in  common  with  that  poet  a  uniform  seriousness,  for  the  brighter 
colouring  of  both  is  but  the  smile  of  a  pensive  mind,  a  fondness  for 
argumentative  speech,  and  for  the  same  strain  of  argument  This 
indeed  proceeds  in  part  from  the  general  similarity,  the  religious,  and 
even  theological,  cast  of  their  subjects :  I  advert  particularly  to  the 
last  part  of  Dante's  poem.  We  may  almost  say,  when  we  look  to  the 
resemblance  of  their  prose  writings,  in  the  proud  sense  of  being  bom 
for  some  great  achievement,  which  breathes  through  the  Vita  Nuova, 
as  it  does  through  Milton's  earlier  treatises,  that  they  were  twin  spirits, 
and  that  each  might  have  animated  the  other's  body ;  that  each  would, 
as  it  were,  have  been  the  other,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  other's  age.  .  .  ,  Yet 
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even  as  religious  poets,  there  are  several  remarkable  distinctions  between 
Milton  and  Dante.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that,  in  the  Paradise 
of  Dante,  he  makes  use  of  but  three  leading  ideas — light,  music,  and 
motion,  and  that  Milton  has  drawn  Heaven  in  less  pure  and  spiritual 
colours.  The  philosophical  imagination  of  the  former,  in  this  third  part 
of  his  poem,  almost  defecated  from  all  sublunary  things  hy  long  and 
solitary  musing,  spiritualises  all  that  it  touches.'' 

The  more  elaborate  comparison  of  the  two  poets  in  Lord 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton  is  too  long  for  reproduction,  but  some 
of  the  more  striking  passages  are  worth  transcribing  : — 

"  The  poetry  of  Milton  diflFers  from  that  of  Dante  as  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt  differ  from  the  picture-writing  of  Mexico.  The  images  which 
Dante  employs  speak  for  themselves ;  they  stand  simply  for  what  they 
are.  Those  of  Milton  have  a  signification  which  is  often  discernible  only 
to  the  initiated.  .  .  .  However  strange,  however  grotesque,  he  never 
shrinks  from  describing  it.  He  gives  us  the  shape,  the  colour,  the 
sound,  the  smell,  the  taste ;  he  counts  the  numbers ;  he  measures  the 
size.  His  similes  are  the  illustrations  of  a  traveller.  Unlike  those  of 
other  poets,  and  especially  of  Milton,  they  are  introduced  in  a  plain 
business-like  manner ;  not  for  the  sake  of  any  beauty  in  the  objects 
from  which  they  are  drawn ;  not  for  the  sake  of  any  ornament  they 
may  impart  to  the  poem ;  but  simply  in  order  to  make  the  meaning 
of  the  writer  as  clear  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to  himself. 

"The  character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by  loftiness  of 
spirit ;  that  of  Dante  by  intensity  of  feeling.  In  every  line  of  the 
Divine  Comedy  we  discern  the  asperity  which  is  produced  by  pride 
struggling  with  misery.  There  is  perhaps  no  work  in  the  world  so 
deeply  and  uniformly  sorrowful.  The  melancholy  of  Dante  was  no 
fantastic  caprice.  It  was  not,  as  far  as  at  this  distance  of  time  can  be 
judged,  the  effect  of  external  circumstances.  It  was  from  within. 
Neither  love  nor  glory,  neither  the  conflict  of  earth  nor  the  hope  of 
Heaven,  could  dispel  it.  It  turned  every  consolation  and  every  pleasure 
into  its  own  nature.  It  resembled  that  noxious  Sardinian  soil  of  which 
the  intense  bitterness  is  said  to  have  been  perceptible  even  in  its  honey. 
His  mind  was,  in  the  noble  language  of  the  Hebrew  poet, '  a  land  of 
darkness,'  as  darkness  itself,  and  where  the  light  was  as  darkness.  The 
gloom  of  his  character  discolours  all  the  passions  of  men  and  all  the 
face  of  Nature,  and  tinges  with  its  own  livid  hue  the  flowers  of  Paradise 
and  the  glories  of  the  eternal  throne.  All  the  portraits  of  him  are 
singularly  characteristic  No  person  can  look  on  the  features,  noble 
even  to  ruggedness,  the  dark  furrows  of  the  cheek,^  the  haggard  and 

1  Lord  Macaulay  wrote,  it  will  be  remembered,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Bargello 
portraiL 
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woful  stare  of  the  eye,  the  sullen  and  contemptuous  curl  of  the  lip, 
and  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  a  man  too  proud  and  too  sensitive  to 
be  happy." 

"We  have  traced  the  judgment  passed  on  Dante  by  writers  who 
were  pre-eminently  critics.  It  remains  to  inquire  how  far  his  fame 
was  recognised  by  the  greater  poets  of  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  or  his  influence  traceable  in  their  writings.  For  the 
most  part,  he  is  simply  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  The  index  to 
Wordsworth's  Poeins^  in  Dr.  Knight's  exhaustive  edition,  does  not 
show  a  single  reference  to  him.  Southey  just  appeals  to  him  as 
furnishing  a  precedent  for  his  Vision  of  Judgment  Shelley,  in 
his  Epipsycliidion  shows  himself  acquainted  with  the  poem  of  the 
Vita  Nuova^  and  takes  the  close  of  Cam.  xiv.  as  a  preface-motto,^ 
Of  the  poets  of  that  period,  Byron  is  the  chief  name  which 
presents  any  striking  links  connecting  it  with  Dante,  and  he, 
different  as  was  the  type  of  his  own  temperament  and  character, 
seems  to  have  striven  to  enter  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
Florentine.  In  Childe  Harold  (iv.  57)  we  have  the  well-known 
stanza  beginning : — 

"  Ungrateful  Florence  !  Dante  sleeps  afar, 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore." 

In  Don  Juan^  besides  some  cynical  lines  on  Dante's  wife  and 

1  Three  passages  from  Shelley  are  brought  to  my  notice  by  Dr.  R.  Gamett  as  these  sheets 
are  passing  through  the  press :— (i.)  From  the  D^ence  of  Poetry  *'  Dante  understood  the  secret 
things  of  love  even  more  than  Petrarch.  His  Vita  Nuova  is  sui  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
purity  of  sentiment  and  language ;  it  is  the  idealised  history  of  that  period  and  those  intervals 
of  his  life  which  were  dedicated  to  love.  His  apotheosis  of  Beatrice  in  Paradise,  and  the 
gradations  of  his  own  love  and  her  loveliness,  by  which,  as  steps,  he  feigns  himself  to  have 
ascended  to  the  throne  of  the  Supreme  Cause,  is  the  most  glorious  imagination  of  modem 
poetry.  The  acutcst  critics  have  justly  revered  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar  and  the  order 
of  the  great  acts  of  the  Divina  Comntedia  in  the  measure  of  the  admiration  which  they 
accord  to  the  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise.  The  latter  is  a  perpetual  hymn  of  everlastbg 
love.  .  .  .  The  [>oetry  of  Dante  may  be  considered  as  the  bridge  thrown  over  the  stream  of 
time,  which  unites  the  modern  and  the  ancient  world.  .  .  .  Homer  was  the  first  and  Dante 
the  second  epic  poet  .  .  .  Dante  was  the  first  awakener  of  entranced  Europe ;  he  created  a 
language  in  itself  music  and  persuasive,  out  of  a  chaos  of  inharmonious  barbarisms.  He  was 
the  congregator  of  those  great  spirits  who  presided  over  the  resurrection  of  learning ;  the 
Lucifer  of  that  starry  flock  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  shone  forth  from  republican 
Italy  as  from  a  heaven,  into  the  darkness  of  the  benighted  world.  His  very  words  are  instinct 
with  spirit ;  each  is  as  a  spark,  a  burning  atom  of  inextinguishable  thought ;  and  many  yet  lie 
covered  in  the  ashes  of  their  birth,  and  pregnant  with  a  lightning  which  has  as  yet  found  no 
conductor."  (a.)  In  the  Lettert  from  Italy ^  No.  3,  he  speaks  of  "one  solitary  spot"  in 
Milan  Cathedral,  "  where  the  light  of  day  is  dim  and  yellow  under  the  storied  window,  which 
I  have  chosen  to  visit  and  read  Dante  there."  (3.)  In  Letter  loa,  written  only  twenty  days 
before  his  death,  he  writes :— "  When  she  (Italy)  becomes  of  her  own  accord  full  of  genuine 
admiration  for  the  final  scene  in  the  Purgatorio  or  the  opening  of  the  Paradiso,  or  some 
other  neglected  piece  of  excellence,  we  may  hope  great  things."  Here  also,  as  in  the  case 
of  Byron,  we  note  the  "  gush  of  masculine  energy  "  of  which  Coleridge  spoke. 
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Ins  love  for  Beatrice  (iii.  10,  11),  we  have  (iii.  108)  a  reproduction 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  Purgatorio  (viii.  1-6). 
His  greatest  and  most  elaborate  effort,  however,  was  in  The 
JProphecy  of  Datite,  He  had  visited  Ravenna,  and  had  breathed 
the  breezes  of  its  pine-forest.  The  genius  loci  was  strong  upon 
him,  and  led  to  thoughts  which  found  utterance  in  The  Projphecy 
of  Dante  (June,  181 9),  and  later  on  to  a  translation  of  the  Francesca 
episode  in  terza  rima  (March,  1820).  The  Prophecy  is  also 
written  in  that  metre,  and  is  in  four  cantos,  each  of  nearly  200 
linea  It  is  significant  of  the  delight  which  he  felt  in  the  new, 
and,  we  may  believe,  for  a  time,  ennobling  and  purifying  influence, 
that  he  sent  it  to  his  publisher  as  "the  best  thing  he  had  ever 
done."  We,  at  any  rate,  may  note  in  it  passages  of  a  loftier  tone 
than  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  any  of  Byron's  poems.  Dante, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  throughout  personated  as  the  speaker : — 

"  I  am  old  in  days 
And  deeds  and  contemplation,  and  have  met 

Destruction  face  to  face  in  all  its  ways. 

The  world  hath  left  me,  what  it  found  me,  pure ; 
And  if  I  have  not  gathered  yet  its  praise, 

I  sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure. 

We  can  have  but  one  country,  and  even  yet 

Thou'rt  mine  !    My  bones  shall  be  within  thy  breast, 
My  soul  within  thy  language,  which  once  set 

With  our  old  Roman  sway  in  the  wide  West ; 
But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise 
As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  express'd. 

The  hero's  ardour  or  the  lover's  sighs 

Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme. 
That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  the  skies. 

Shall  realise  a  poet's  proudest  dream, 

And  make  thee  Europe's  nightingale  of  song. 

•  ••••«• 

Many  are  poets,  but  without  the  name  ; 

For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create 

From  over-feeling  good  or  ill,  and  aim 
At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fate, 

And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men. 

Bestowing  fire  from  heaven,  and  then,  too  late. 
Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain, 

And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bestower, 

Who,  having  lavished  his  high  gift  in  vain, 
Lies  chained  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  sea-shore. 

So  be  it :  .we  can  bear." 
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"That  strain  we  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood."  Byron  rises 
above  his  Byronisms,  and  catches  for  a  time  what  Coleridge  has 
called  the  "  inspiration  of  a  masculine  energy  "  rushing  through  his 
spirit.  Critics  may  praise  or  blame  the  Prqpheq/  of  Dante  as  a 
work  of  art  according  to  their  measures.  To  me  it  is  welcome  as 
haying  for  a  time  raised  the  unhappy  English  poet  above  himself, 
and  brought  him  into  sympathy  with  a  loftier  and  purer  soul. 
One  or  two  sentences  of  a  more  direct  critical  estimate  are  worth 
quoting  from  his  diary  (January  29,  182 1).  He  has  been  reading 
Frederick  SchlegePs  Lectures  on  the  History  0/ Literature,  and  comes 
across  his  judgment  on  Dante,  in  which  he  notes  that  the  poet's 
"chief  defect  is  a  want,  in  a  word,  of  gentle  feelings."  Then 
follows  Byron's  comment :  "  Of  gentle  feelings  !  and  Francesca  of 
Eimini,  and  the  father's  feelings  in  Ugolino,  and  Beatrice,  and  the 
Pia !  Why,  there  is  a  gentleness  in  Dante  above  all  gentleness, 
when  he  is  tender.  It  is  true  that,  treating  of  the  Christian 
Hades  or  Hell,  there  is  not  much  scope  or  site  for  gentleness ;  but 
who  hut  Dante  could  have  introduced  any  *  gentleness '  at  all  into 
Hell  ?  Is  there  any  in  Milton's  ?  No ;  and  Dante's  Heaven  is  all 
love,  and  glory,  and  majesty." 

The  fact  that  Robert  Browning  chose  as  the  subject  of  his  first 
great  poem  the  Sordello  who  occupies  so  prominent  a  position  in 
the  Purgaiorio  of  Dante,  shows  that  he  had  been  drawn  in  early 
life  to  a  study  of  the  Commedia,  Whatever  view  we  take  of  the 
researches  which  led  him  to  create  a  history  of  Sordello  so 
different  from  that  which  has  been  worked  out  by  Dante  com- 
mentators, he  had  at  least  grasped  the  thought  that,  of  all  the 
earlier  poets  of  Italy,  Sordello  was  the  one  who  stood  most  closely 
in  the  relation  of  spiritual  fatherhood  to  Dante  : — 

"For  he— for  he. 
Gate-vein  of  this  heart's  blood  of  Lombardy 
(If  I  should  falter  now) — for  he  is  Thine ! 
Sordello,  thy  fore-runner,  Florentine. 
A  herald-star  I  know  thou  didst  absorb 
Relentless  into  the  consummate  orb 
That  scared  it  from  its  right  to  roll  along 
A  sempiternal  path  with  dance  and  song. 
Fulfilling  its  allotted  period, 
Serenest  of  the  progeny  of  God ! 
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Dante,  pacer  of  the  shore 
Where  glutted  Hell  disgorgeth  filthiest  gloom, 
Unbitten  by  its  whirling  sulphur-spume — 
Or  whence  the  grieved  and  obscure  waters  slope 
Into  a  darkness  quieted  by  hope  ; 
Plucker  of  amaranths  grown  beneath  God's  eye, 
In  gracious  twilight,  where  His  chosen  lie  ; " 

—Sorddlo,  B.  i. 

As  a  pendant  to  this  I  add  a  passage  from  the  poetess  whose 
name  is  so  closely  associated  with  that  of  the  author  of  Sordello^ 
alike  by  kindred  genius  and  by  the  sacred  life-ties  of  home — 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  She  is  describing  the  gathering  of 
the  Florentines  in  1848  as  they  addressed  their  Grand  Duke 
Leopold  with  a  demand  for  liberty : — 

"  Whom  chose  they  then  ?  where  met  they  ? 

On  the  stone 

Called  Dante's — a  plain  flat  stone,  scarce  discerned 
From  others  in  the  pavement, — whereupon 

He  used  to  bring  his  quiet  chair  out,  turned 
To  Brunelleschi's  church,  and  pour  alone 

The  lava  of  his  spirit  when  it  burned : 
It  is  not  cold  to-day.     0  passionate 

Poor  Dante,  who,  a  banished  Florentine, 
Didst  sit  austere  at  banquets  of  the  great, 

And  muse  upon  this  far-off  stone  of  thine, 
And  think  how  oft  some  passer  used  to  wait 

A  moment  in  the  golden  day's  decline 
With  'Good-night,  dearest  Dante  !'— Well,  good-night!" 

— Cata  Quidi  WindoiPt. 

The  early  poems  of  Lord  Tennyson  present  here  and  there 
indications  that  he  too  was  "  drawing  light "  as  in  a  "  golden  urn  " 
from  the  great  well-spring  of  the  fourteenth  century.  So  in  his 
Palace  of  Art,  along  with  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  there  is  a  third — 

^*  And  there  the  world- worn  Dante  grasped  his  song, 
And  somewhat  grimly  smiled." 

Li  the  Ulysses  we  have  the  tribute  of  a  half- conscious  repro- 
duction of  the  leading  thought  of  H,  xxvi.  91-142.  The  lines 
which  stand  on  the  title-page  of  this  volume,  true  of  any  of  the 
master-poets  of  the  world,  will  be  felt,  I  believe,  to  be  true  in  the 
highest  degree  of  the  master-poet  of  Florence.  The  writer  of  the 
Idylls  of  the  King  must  have  felt  in  sympathy  with  the  poet 
to  whom  the  names  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  and  Modred  and 
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Merlin  were  familiar  things.  The  sex-centenary  festival  of  1865 
drew  forth  a  more  direct  utterance,  which  I  have  already  quoted 
in  p.  435.1 

The  student  of  the  history  of  religious  thought  in  England,  who 
sees  how  closely  the  estimate  which  men  have  formed  of  Dante 
has  been  associated  in  the  past  with  their  political  and  religious 
convictions,  can  scarcely  fail  to  ask  how  far  there  has  been  a  like 
association  among  ourselves.  Of  the  three  great  schools  which 
popularly  represent  the  phases  of  religious  thought  among  us, 
that  of  Evangelical  Protestantism  may  be  passed  over  with  but  a 
cursory  notice.  It  may  be  my  misfortune  or  my  fault,  but  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  any  prominent  writer  of  the  Evangelical  School 
who  makes  even  a  passing  reference  to  the  Commedia?  All  that 
I  can  do  is  to  note  the  fact  that  an  intelligent  and  appreciative 
review  of  the  first  volume  of  this  translation  in  the  Record  of 
December  24,  1886,  shows  that  the  influence  of  Dante  has  at 
last  penetrated  even  into  the  regions  which  seemed  least  open  to 
it.  Putting  aside  all  that  refers  to  the  translation  as  such,  I  quote 
with  satisfaction  words  in  which  the  writer  utters  his  own  feeling 
as  to  the  original: — 

'*  The  world  has  moved,  as  Galileo  showed,  and  in  the  region  through 
which  it  is  moving  now  there  are  visions  better  than  Dante's,  truer  than 
some  of  his.    There  is  clear  gain  permanently  made  sure  to  men ;  but 

1  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  unites  in  himself,  more  than  any  living  author,  the  commonly 
divided  functions  of  poet  and  critic.  He  has  written  of  Dante  chiefly  in  the  latter  character, 
but  not  largely.  An  article  on  Dante  and  Beatrice  in  Fruser^s  Magasitu  (Ixvii.  1863)  is 
chiefly  occupied  in  examining  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  theory  as  to  the  Vita  Nuova.  In  it  he 
pronounces  judgment  alike  against  the  allegorists,  who  see  in  Beatrice  only  the  S3rmbol  of 
Philosophy  or  Heavenly  Wisdom,  and  against  those  at  the  opposite  pole,  who,  like  Sir 
Theodore  Martin,  think  of  her  as,  in  Wordsworth's  language — 

"  The  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  help,  to  comfort,  and  command," 
and  who  ''  try  to  find  a  Dante  admirable  and  complete  in  the  life  of  the  world  as  in  the  life 
of  the  spirit,  and  when  they  cannot  find  him,  invent  him."  He  rejects  the  theory  that 
"  Dante  must  have  proposed  to  Beatrice,"  and  that  Gemma  married  with  a  perfect  and 
sympathising  knowledge  of  all  the  past.  This  seems  to  him  to  sin  against  the  canon  that 
"art  requires  a  basis  of  fact,  and  then  the  freest  handling,"  to  be  "a  mere  imagining, 
singularly  inappropriate  to  its  object"  The  "  grand  impracticable  solitary  "  is  "  transformed 
into  the  hero  of  a  sentimental  but  strictly  virtuous  novel."  "Beatrice  was  to  Dante  at 
twenty-one  more  a  spirit  than  a  woman,  at  twenty-five  still  more  a  spirit,  and  at  fifty  a  spirit 
altogether."  "  To  him  all  things  are  hollow  and  miserable  compared  with  the  divine  vision* 
Every  way  which  does  not  lead  to  this  b  a  via  turn  vera," 

s  Mr.  Garbett,  whose  election  as  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  against  Isaac  Williams  was 
once  looked  on  as  a  triumph  of  Evangelical  Protestantism,  ought  perhaps  to  be  named  as 
an  exception.  He  was,  I  believe,  an  Italian  scholar  and  a  student  of  Dante;  but  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  his  professorial  lectures,  and  have  no  access  to  them  as  I  write. 
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there  is  loss  as  well  as  gain,  and  that  loss  is  likely  to  be  felt  more  and 
more  to  be  loss  as  Christian  wide-mindedness  increases,  and  the  eyes  of 
men  are  purged,  like  the  eyes  of  God,  *  in  every  place  beholding  the 
evil  and  the  good.*  .  .  .  We  believe  that  in  this  book  we  have  probably 
made  a  life-long  friend,  whose  silent  friendship  will  be  no  mean  aid  in 
discriminating  when  things  differ  between  evil  and  good,  between  the 
false  and  the  true,  and  in  discerning  in  what  and  in  whom  chiefly  are 
to  be  found  the  virtue  and  the  praise  about  which  Christians  are  to 
think,  and  towards  which,  through  whatever  winding  of  the  pathway, 
they  are  to  pass  on.'' 

With  the  school  of  thought  which  popular  feeling  has  ticketed 
the  Broad,  the  case  stood  far  otherwise.  They  had  learnt  to  recog- 
nise the  elements  of  truth,  the  aspects  of  beauty  manifested  in  the 
history  of  Christendom  in  its  progress  through  the  ages.  I  haye 
already  given  quotations  from  S.  T.  Coleridge,  who  may  be  fairly 
taken  as  one  of  the  earliest  representatives,  if  not  of  the  school,  yidt 
of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  movement,  showing  what  he  thought  of 
Dante.  Next  in  order  of  time  and  eminence  I  place  Julius  Charles. 
Hare.  His  wide  culture  embraced  Dante,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
he  was  ever  distinctly  a  Dante  student  As  it  is,  I  find  but  one 
passage  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  present  essay : — 

"This  is  what  I  meant  by  speaking  of  the  4<nreroj  aldiip  of  Greek 
literature.  The  Greeks  saw  what  they  saw  thoroughly.  Their  eyes 
were  piercing,  and  they  knew  how  to  use  them  and  trust  them.  In 
modem  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pervading  feehng  is  that  we 
see  through  a  glass  darkly,  while  with  the  Greeks  the  unseen  world 
was  the  world  of  shadows.  In  the  great  works  of  modem  times  there 
is  a  more  or  less  conscious  feeling  that  the  outward  world  of  the  eye 
is  the  world  of  shadows,  that  the  tangled  web  of  life  is  to  be  swept 
away,  and  that  the  invisible  world  is  the  only  abode  of  true,  living 
realities.  How  strongly  is  this  indicated  by  the  two  great  works  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  ancient  and  of  Christian  literature,  the  Homeric 
poems  and  the  Divina  Commedia  ?  While  the  former  teem  with  Hfe, 
like  a  morning  in  spring,  and  everj'thing  in  them,  as  on  such  a  morn- 
ing, has  its  Hfe  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  Dante's  wanderings  are  all 
in  the  regions  beyond  the  grave.  He  bej^ins  with  overleaping  death 
and  leaving  it  behind  him,  and  to  his  imagination  the  secret  things  of 
the  next  world  and  its  inhabitants  seem  to  be  more  distinctly  and 
vividly  present  than  the  persons  and  things  around  him  "  (Guesses  at 
Truth,  p.  67,  ed.  i866> 

It  is  not  without  a  sense  of  disappointment  that  I  note  the  fact 
that  I  do  not  find  the  slightest  allusion  to  Dante  in  the  writings  of 
vou  II.  2  p 
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Thomas  Arnold.  The  same  conspicuousness  of  absence  charac- 
terises, so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  the  published  writings  of 
Dean  Stanley;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  passing  notice  of 
Kossetti's  theories  in  a  letter,  I  do  not  remember  any  Dante  utter- 
ance from  the  pen  of  Connop  ThirlwalL 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  any  positive  assertion  as  to  allusions 
.that  may  be  found  written  in  the  numerous  works  of  Frederick 
Maurice,  most  of  them  without  an  index.  A  single  passage  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  Moral  and  MetaphysicaX  Philosophy  (L  p. 
674,  edi  1872)  is,  however,  enough  to  show  his  insight  into  Dante's 
character  and  his  capacity  for  interpreting  his  writings.  The 
reader  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  in  wishing  that  he  had  written 
much  more.  He  has  given  twelve  pages  to  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Raymond  Lully,  and  then  he  proceeds : — 

**  There  was  another  far  grander  spirit  than  Eaymond's  which  was 
passing  at  the  same  time  through  a  very  similar  crisis.    Dante  Alighieri 
was  changed  from  a  Guelph  into  a  Ghibelline.    Dante  Alighieri,  the 
most  earnest  theologian  of  his  time,  found  the  persecuted  Maniied  in 
Purgatory,  and  some  Popes  in  one  of  the  most  hopeless  circles  of  the 
world  below.    Yet  no  one  more  thoroughly  honoured  the  founders  of 
the  Mendicant  Orders.    The  Dominican  Aquinas  in  the  Paradito  cele- 
brates the  praises  of  St  Francis.    He  himself  proved  his  claim  to  be 
the  Angelic  Doctor  by  untying,  there  as  here,  the  most  subtle  knots  of 
the  intellect    But  the  poet  who  listened  with  delight  to  those  solutiona 
is  the  poet  of  Florence  and  of  Italy  ;  the  transcendental  metaphysician 
never  for  an  instant  forgets  the  sorrows  of  the  actual  world  in  which 
he  is  living  ;  the  student  sustains  the  patriot    Drenched  in  the  school 
lore,  it  is  still  the  vulgar  eloquence,  the  speech  of  the  people,  that  is 
dear  to  him.    Virgil  is  his  master  because  Virgil  was  a  Mantuan  and 
sang  of  Italy.    And  neither  theology,  politics,  nor  the  study  of  ancient 
song  crushes  the  life  of  the  individual  man.    Fervent  human  love  was 
the  commencement  to  the  poet  of  a  new  life.    Through  the  little  child 
of  nine  years  old  he  rises  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  charity 
which  governs  all  things  in  heaven  and  subdues  earth  to  itsell 

<<  Wise  men  of  our  own  day  have  said  that  Dante  embodies  the  spirit 
of  the  medisBval  time  and  is  a  prophet  of  the  time  which  followed. 
We  testify  our  assent  to  that  remark  by  accepting  his  poem,  coeval  as 
it  is  with  the  great  judgment  of  the  Papacy  under  Boniface,  with  the 
practical  termination  of  the  religious  wars,  and  with  the  rise  of  a  native 
literature,  not  only  in  the  South,  but  in  the  North,  as  a  better  epoch 
from  which  to  commence  the  new  age  of  European  thought  than  the 
German  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That  we  do  not  think 
less  of  that  mighty  event  than  those  do  who  suppose  that  it  winds  up 
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the  scholastic  period,  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  hereafter. 
But  its  real  importance  for  philosophy  as  well  as  humanity,  we  think, 
is  imperfectly  appreciated  when  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  new  starting- 
point  in  the  history  of  either.  There  is  a  danger  also  lest  our  Northern 
and  Teutonic  sympathies,  which  ought  to  be  very  strong,  which  cannot 
be  too  strong  if  they  do  not  lead  us  to  forget  that  God  is  the  King  of 
the  whole  earth,  may  make  us  unmindful  of  the  grand  place  which 
Italy  has  occupied,  and  we  trust  is  one  day  again  to  occupy,  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  We  have  no  disposition  to  set  Thomas  of  Aquino 
above  Albert  the  Suabian  or  Boger  Bacon  of  Uchester  ;  still  less  have 
we  any  disposition  to  exalt  the  fourteenth  century  above  the  sixteenth. 
But  the  Florentine  poet  may  be  taken  as  a  hopeful  augury  that  better 
things  are  in  reserve  for  the  nineteenth  century  than  for  either ;  that  in 
place  of  the  false  universalism,  which  he  felt  inwardly  to  be  an  incubus 
npon  his  country  and  upon  mankind,  a  true  universal  society — such  as 
he  longed  for  on  earth  and  had  the  vision  of  in  Heaven — may  yet  include 
England,  (Germany,  and  Italy  within  its  circle." 

But  of  all  the  writers  who,  as  separating  themselves  from  the 
other  two  sections  of  Christian  thonght,  may  be  grouped  as  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Broad  Church  school,  none  occupies  so  prominent 
a  position  in  regard  to  Dante  as  Henry  Hart  Milman,  Dean  of 
St  Paul's.  The  author  of  Belshazzar's  Feast,  the  translator  of 
.^chylus  and  Horace,  had  all  that  was  necessary  of  scholarly  and 
poetic  culture  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  great  Florentine  as 
a  poet.  The  historian  of  Latin  Christianity  had  entered  more 
fully  than  any  man  in  England  (it  would  not  be  rash  to  add  "  in 
Europe")  into  the  history  of  mediaeval  thought.  No  previous 
writer  had  entered  as  he  did  into  the  idealism  of  the  De  MonarcMd 
(L,  C,  viL  pp.  314-317),  or  traced  so  fully  the  relation  of  the 
Commedia  to  the  popular  traditions  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Paradise  {L.  G,  ix.  pp.  88-96). 

''AU  these,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  earlier  visions  of  the  unseen 
world,  ^'interest  only  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  appear  to  have  been 
faint  types  of  the  great  Italian  poet.  Dante  is  the  one  authorised  topo- 
grapher of  the  Medis&val  Hell "  (Z.  (7.  ix.  p.  89). 

•  .••••••• 

"  That  in  all  the  Paradise  of  Dante  there  should  be  a  dazzling  same- 
ness, a  mystic  indistinctness,  an  inseparable  blending  of  the  real  and 
the  unreal,  is  not  wonderful,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  the  still  more  incoherent  and  incongruous  conceptions  which  he 
had  to  represent  and  to  harmonise.  It  is  more  wonderful  that,  with 
these  few  elements,  Light,  Music,  and  Mysticism,  he  should,  by  his 
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eingalar  talent  of  embodying  the  purely  abstract  and  metaphysical 
theology  in  the  liveliest  imagery,  represent  such  things  with  the  most 
objective  truth,  yet  without  disturbing  their  fine  spiritualisuL  The 
subtlest  scholasticism  is  not  more  subtle  than  Dante.  It  is  perhaps  a 
bold  assertion,  but  what  is  there  on  these  transcendent  subjects,  in  the 
yast  theology  of  Aquinas,  of  which  the  essence  and  sum  is  not  in  the 
Paradiso  of  Daniel  Dante,  perhaps,  though  expressing,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  popular  conception  of  Heaven,  is  as  much  by  hia  innate 
sublimity  above  it  as  St  Thomas  himself'  (L,  C.  ix.  p.  96). 

At  a  later  stage  of  his  work  Dean  Milman  formally  estimates 
the  influence  of  Dante  on  the  language  and  literature  of  Europe. 
To  transcribe  what  he  thus  wrote  would  be  to  reproduce  what  has 
been  already  said,  perhaps  more  than  once,  in  these  volumes,  but 
a  few  pregnant  sentences  seem  worth  quoting : — 

*^  Christendom  owes  to  Dante  the  creation  of  Italian  poetry,  through 
Italian,  of  Christian  poetry.  It  required  all  the  courage,  firmness,  and 
prophetic  sagacity  of  Dante  to  throw  aside  the  inflexible  bondage  of  the 
established  hierarchical  Latin  of  £urope  "  (Z.  C,  ix.  p.  198). 

•  •••••••• 

'*  To  my  mind  there  is  a  singular  kindred  and  similitude  between  the 
last  great  Latin  and  the  first  great  Italian  writer,  though  one  is  a  poet 
and  the  other  a  historian.  Tacitus  and  Dante  have  the  same  penetrative 
truth  of  observation  as  to  man  and  the  external  world  of  man.  They 
have  the  common  gift  of  flashing  a  whole  train  of  thought,  a  vast  range 
of  images  on  the  mind  by  a  few  brief  and  pregnant  woids  ;  the  same 
faculty  of  giving  life  to  human  emotions  by  natural  images,  of  impart- 
ing to  natural  images,  as  it  were,  human  life  and  human  sympathies  ; 
each  has  the  intuitive  judgment  of  saying  just  enough ;  the  rare  talent 
of  compressing  a  mass  of  profound  thought  into  an  apophthegm  ;  each 
paints  with  words,  with  the  fewest  possible  words,  yet  the  picture  lives 
and  speaks.  Each  has  that  relentless  moral  indignation,  that  awful 
power  of  satire,  which  in  the  historian  condemns  to  an  immortality  of 
earthly  infamy,  in  the  Christian  poet  aggravates  that  gloomy  immor- 
tality of  this  world  by  ratifying  it  in  the  next.  Each  might  seem  to 
embody  remorse.  Patrician,  imperial,  princely.  Papal  criminals  are 
.  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their  doom.  Each,  too,  writ- 
ing, one  of  times  just  past,  of  which  the  influences  were  strongly  felt  in 
the  social  state  and  fortunes  of  Rome,  the  other  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  had  been  actively  concerned,  throws  a  personal  passion  (Dante,  of 
course,  the  most)  into  his  judgments  and  his  language,  which,  whatever 
may  be  its  effect  on  their  justice,  adds  wonderfully  to  their  force  and 
reality.  Each,  too,  has  a  lofty  sympathy  with  good,  only  that  the 
highest  ideal  of  Tacitus  is  a  death-defying  Stoic  or  an  all-accomplished 
Roman  Proconsul,  an  Helvidius  Thrasea  or  an  Agricola ;  that  Dante  of 
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a  snffermg,  and  bo  purified  and  beatified  Christian  saint  or  martyr ;  in 
Tacitus  it  is  a  majestic  and  virtuous  Eoman  matron,  an  Agrippina ;  in 
Dante,  an  unreal  mysterious  Beatrice." 

Of  all  the  schools  of  religious  thought  in  England  in  our  own 
time,  none  seemed  so  likely  to  look  on  Dante  with  more  reverence 
and  interest  than  that  which  is  commonly  identified  with  the 
so-called  Oxford  movement.  That  movement  differed  from  the 
Evangelical  in  the  greater  width  of  its  sympathies,  in  its  wider 
culture,  in  its  recognition  of  the  continuity  of  the  Church's  unity, 
and  of  the  great  work  accomplished  by  the  thinkers  and  rulers,  not 
only  of  early,  but  of  Mediaeval  Christendom.  As  in  the  parallel 
movement  in  France  and  Germany,  it  would  have  been  natural  to 
expect  that  its  leaders  would  have  looked  to  Dante  as  one  who 
represented  a  theology  which,  as  a  whole,  they  regarded  with 
respect,  whose  work  as  a  poet  rested  on  the  creeds  of  Christendom, 
who  sought  to  raise  men  to  a  higher  standard  of  Christian  holiness. 
Of  two  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  school  in  its  earlier  stages,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that  they  show  no  traces  of  Dante's  influence. 
Pusey  was  wanting  in  the  poetic  element ;  his  Hebrew,  patristic, 
and  Anglican  studies,  the  controversial  works  which  flowed  so 
freely  from  his  pen,  occupied  his  mind  and  time.  J.  H.  Newman 
comes  before  us  as  oflering  an  unconscious  parallelism  with  Dante 
rather  than  as  showing  any  traces  of  his  influence.  The  Dream 
of  Gerontiv^  unites  in  a  manner  altogether  Dantesque  the  elements 
of  demonic  grotesque,  scholastic  subtlety,  and  mystic  tenderness. 
The  narrative  of  the  Apologia  "pro  Vitd  Sud  shows  the  same 
restless  craving  for  an  ideal  polity  as  that  which  we  find  in  the 
De  Monarchid,  the  same  retrospective  self-analysis  as  that  which 
meets  us  in  the  Convito.  Even  the  features  and  expression  of  the 
Cardinal  present,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  marked  likeness  to  those  of 
the  poet.  On  the  other  hand,  Newman  was  not  an  Italian  scholar, 
and  had  never  read  the  Commedia  in  the  original — had  only  tried, 
with  partial  success,  to  read  Cary's  translation  of  it.  Altogether, 
therefore,  it  may  be  said  of  him — I  speak  of  the  past  life  which  is 
publiei  juris — that  he  is  too  like  Dante  to  have  been,  in  any  sense, 
a  copy. 

With  the  third  member  of  the  great  Oxford  triad  the  case  was 
different.  The  author  of  the  Chridian  Year  was  a  poet  with  a 
poet's  culture.     If  he  had  not  studied  Dante  in  Italian — of  this  I 
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have  no  evidence — lie  at  least  knew  him  well  through  translations. 
His  office  as  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  led  him  to  analyse  the 
sources  and  the  nature  of  the  influence  of  some  at  least  of  the  great 
poets  of  the  world,  and  Dante  was  one  of  them.  The  very  title 
which  he  gave  to  his  published  Prceleciiones,  "2)e  PoeticoR  Vi 
Medicd"  showed  how  closely  he  connected  the  artistic  work  of 
the  poet  with  the  therapeutic  treatment  of  the  soul.  An  Italian 
quotation  in  an  article  on  Sacred  Poetry  in  the  Quarterly  Revieto 
(voL  xxxii.)  shows  that  he  could  read  Dante  in  the  original  A 
passage  from  that  article  is  worth  quoting,  though  not  bearing 
specifically  on  Dante,  as  showing  the  temperament  which  would 
qualify  him  to  appreciate  the  Covimedia : — 

"  If  grave,  simple,  sustained  melodies — if  tones  of  deep  but  subdued 
emotion,  are  what  our  minds  naturally  suggest  to  us  upon  the  mention 
of  sacred  musiCy  why  should  there  not  be  Something  analogous,  a  kind 
of  plain  chant,  in  sacred  poetry  also? — fervent  yet  sober,  awful  but 
engaging,  neither  wild  and  passionate  nor  light  and  airy,  but  such  as 
we  may  with  submission  presume  to  be  the  most  acceptable  offering  in 
its  kind,  as  being  indeed  the  truest  expression  of  the  best  state  of  the 
affections.  .  .  .  'Epdeop  lj  irofiyo-ts,  it  is  true ;  there  must  be  rapture  and 
inspiration,  but  these  will  naturally  differ  in  their  characters  as  the 
powers  do  from  which  they  proceed.  The  worshippers  of  Baal  may 
be  rude  and  frantic  in  their  cries  and  gestures ;  but  the  true  prophet, 
speaking  to  or  of  the  true  God,  is  all  dignity  and  calmness." 

Later  on  there  is  a  distinct  comparison  between  Milton  and 
Dante  in  their  descriptions  of  Heaven  which  seems  to  me  eminently 
characteristic. 

"The  one  as  simple  as  possible  in  his  imagery,  producing  intense 
effect  by  little  more  than  various  combinations  of  three  leading  ideas — 
light,  motion,  and  music — as  if  he  feared  to  introduce  anything  more 
gross  and  earthly,  and  would  rather  be  censured,  as  doubtless  he  often 
is,  for  coldness  and  poverty  of  invention.  Whereas  Milton,  with  very 
little  selection  or  refinement,  transfers  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  God's  throne  the  imagery  of  Paradise  and  earth." 

But  it  is  to  the  Prcelectiones  that  we  must  look  for  a  more 
deliberate  estimate  of  Dante.  He  names  him  as  a  writer  of  sonnets 
**qtio  nemo  severitis  scripsit^  nemo  religiosizts'*  (ii.  474).  He  draws 
a  suggestive  parallelism  between  him  and  Lucretius,  some  of  whose 
magnificent  descriptions  of  nature  he  quotes  as  a  proof  of  his 
truthfulness  and  vividness : — 
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"  Quid  si  docebo,  tale  aliquid  evenisse  apud  alium  quoque  poetam, 
qui  proximo  omnium  tangere  videatur  Lucretium,  quod  ad  ea  attinet, 
quae  obscura  sunt  et  infinita.  Intelligo  Florentiuum  ilium,  triplici 
carmine  nobilem,  de  triplici  mortuorum  statu.  Quanto  ille  vir  splendi- 
dissimae  poeseos  apparatu  variaverit  instrument um  satis  per  se  exile, 
partim  musicorum  modorum,  partim  radiorum  supcmse  lucis,  partini 
nescio  quo  orbe  mirifice  saltantium  no\dt  unusquisque,  qui  primis  modo 
labiis  fontem  ejus  plane  divinum  hauserit 

"  Jam  verp,  cui  suffecit  ut  plurimum  supellex  adeo  brevis  et  angusta, 
idem  alioqui  significat  se  non  modice  delectari  sylvarum  flexibus, 
obscuroque  ac  dubio  per  nemora  et  saltus  itinere  ;  velut  ubi,  sub  ipso 
operis  initio,  narrat  se  via  erravisse  in  valle  nescio  qua  sylvestri  et 
horrida ;  vel  multo  etiam  magis  in  suavissimo  carmine  quo  terrestris 
adumbratur  Paradisus.  .  .  . 

"  Immo  etiam,  ut  id  quod  sentio  dicam,  qui  Dantem  in  deliciis  habent, 
non  alia,  maximam  partem,  voluptate  fruuntur,  atque  ii  qui  per  nemora 
avia  gradiuntur,  in  certi  quid  quoque  tempore  futurum  sit  obvium. 
Adeo  non  incredibile  videtur  id  quod  in  Lucretio  modo  docebam  ;  si 
quem  commovere  soleant  amore  quodam  obscurje  et  infinitae  res,  eidem 
scriptori  cordi  fore  non  apertum  modo  oequora,  ignesque  sidereos,  verum 
etiam  nubium  profunda  et  secretos  sylvarum  calles ''  (pp.  678,  679). 

Lastly,  in  speaking  of  the  influence  exercised  by  Virgil  on  later 
poets  as  an  ethical  teacher,  he  writes : — 

"  Apud  illos  certe  omnes  unice  ferme  dominatus  est  Virgilius.  Ilium 
admirantur ;  eximia  quoque  quaeque  ab  illius  scriptia  recitare  amant ; 
illi  prae  choro  universo  ethnicorum  absque  controversia  primum  tribuunt 
locum.  Quid  quod  laudatissimus  ille  Dante,  primarius  non  solum  poeta 
verum  etiam  Theologus,  Maronem  potissimum  eligit,  quem  ducem  sibi 
adhiberi  per  arcana  et  infima  loca"  (p.  805). 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  these  extracts  show  the  mind 
of  one  in  sympathy  with  Dante,  that  where  they  fall  on  congenial 
soil  they  would  be  likely  to  spring  up  and  bud  and  blossom  and 
bear  fruit.  They  find,  at  least,  a  late  echo  in  the  words  of  one 
who  was  then  conspicuous  among  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  School 
In  a  letter  commendatory  of  Father  H.  S.  Bowden's  translation 
of  Hettinger's  work  on  Dante's  Divina  Conwiedia,  its  Scope  and 
Value,  Cardinal  Manning  says : — 

"There  are  three  works  which  always  seem  to  me  to  form  a  triad  of 
Dogma,  of  Poetry,  and  of  Devotion, — the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
Divina  Cow/media,  and  the  Paradisus  Animm}    All  three  contain  the 

1  A  Manual  of  Devotional  Exercises  by  Horstius. 
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same  outline  of  the  Faith.  St  Thomas  traces  it  on  the  intellect,  Dante 
upon  the  imagination,  and  the  Pa/radima  Anim/B  upon  the  heart  The 
poem  unites  the  hook  of  Dogma  and  the  book  of  Devotion,  clothed  in 
conceptions  of  intensity  and  of  beauty  which  have  never  been  surpassed 
nor  equalled,  ^o  uninspired  hand  has  ever  written  thoughts  so  high 
in  words  so  resplendent  as  the  last  stanza  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  It 
was  said  of  St  Thomas, '  Post  summam  Thomas  nihU  restat  nigi  lumen 
gloricB,'  It  may  be  said  of  Dante, '  Post  Dantis  Pamdisum  nihil  restat  nisi 
visio  Dsi  * "  (p.  xxvii.) 

But  probably  among  Keble's  hearers,  certainly  among  those 
who  grew  up  under  his  influence,  there  was  one  who  was  to  do 
more  for  Dante  in  leading  men  to  understand,  and  therefore  to 
revere  him,  than  any  writer  of  this  century.  Not  in  the  sense 
of  its  being  a  topic  of  the  day  or  making  a  sensation,  but  as  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  the  Commedia^  the 
article  on  Dante  by  Dean  Church  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer^ 
for  January  1850  may  well  be  described,  in  a  favourite  phrase  of 
our  Teutonic  neighbours,  as  "epoch-making."  It  is  thorough, 
complete,  exhaustive.  But  its  very  completeness  and  its  length 
forbid  any  attempt  to  analyse  it,  and  the  high  thoughts  and 
noble  temper  that  permeate  the  whole  make  it  difficult  to  select 
quotations.  I  content  myself  with  a  few  passages  that  are  of  the 
nature  of  the  estimates  to  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  study  t<o 
bring  together,  and  start  with  the  opening  paragraph  : — 

"  The  Divina  Commedia  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  history.  More 
than  a  magnificent  poem,  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  language  and 
the  opening  of  a  national  literature,  more  than  the  inspirer  of  art  and 
the  glory  of  a  great  people,  it  is  one  of  those  rare  and  solemn  monu- 
ments of  the  mind's  power  which  measure  and  test  what  it  can  reach 
to,  which  rise  up  ineffaceably  and  for  ever  as  time  goes  on,  marking  out 
its  advance  by  grander  divisions  than  its  centuries,  and  adopted  as 
epochs  by  the  consent  of  all  who  come  after.  It  stands  with  the  lUad 
and  Shakspeare's  Plays^  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  with 
the  Novum  Organon  and  the  Principiay  with  Justinian's  Code,  with  the 
Parthenon  and  St  Peter's.  It  is  the  first  Christian  poem,  and  it  opens 
European  literature  as  the  Iliad  did  that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  And, 
like  the  Iliads  it  has  never  become  out  of  date;  it  accompanies  in 
undiminished  freshness  the  literature  which  it  began. 


^  Republished  in  Essays  and  Reviews^  by  R.  W.  Church,  M.A.,  1854,  and  separately  with 
a  translation  of  the  De  MonarchiA  in  z88i. 
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*'The  Commedta  is  a  novel  and  startling  apparition  in  literature. 
Probably  it  has  been  felt  by  some,  who  have  approached  it  with  the 
reverence  due  to  a  work  of  such  renown,  that  the  world  has  been 
generous  in  placing  it  so  high.  It  seems  so  abnormal,  so  lawless,  so 
reckless  of  all  ordinary  proprieties  and  canons  of  feeling,  taste,  and  com- 
position. It  is  rough  and  abrupt,  obscure  in  phrase  and  allusion,  doubly 
obscure  in  purpose.  It  is  a  medley  of  all  subjects  usually  kept  distinct 
— scandal  of  the  day  and  transcendental  science,  politics  and  confessions, 
coarse  satire-  and  angelic  joy,  private  wrongs  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
faith,  local  names  and  habitations  of  the  earth,  with  visions  of  Hell 
and  Heaven.  It  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  ever-changing  current  of 
feeling,  to  pass,  as  the  poet  passes,  without  effort  or  scruple,  from 
tenderness  to  ridicule,  from  hope  to  bitter  scorn  or  querulous  complaint, 
from  high-raised  devotion  to  the  calmness  of  prosaic  subtleties  or 
grotesque  detail.  Each  separate  element  and  vein  of  thought  has  its 
precedent,  but  not  their  amalgamation.  Many  had  written  visions  of 
the  unseen  world,  but  they  had  not  blended  with  them  their  personal 
fortunes.  St.  Augustine  had  taught  the  soul  to  contemplate  its  own 
history,  and  had  traced  its  progress  from  darkness  to  light,^  but  he  had 
not  interwoven  with  it  the  history  of  Italy,  and  the  consummation  of 
all  earthly  destinies.  Satire  was  no  new  thing ;  Juvenal  had  given  it 
a  moral,  some  of  the  Provencal  poets  a  political  turn.  St.  Jerome  had 
kindled  with  it  fiercely  and  bitterly,  even  while  expounding  the 
Prophets,  but  here  it  streams  forth  in  all  its  violence,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  eternal  world,  and  alternates  with  the  hymns  of  the 
blessed.  Lucretius  had  drawn  forth  the  poetry  of  Nature  and  its  laws  ; 
Virgil  and  Livy  had  unfolded  the  poetry  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  St. 
Augustine,  the  still  grander  poetry  of  the  City  of  God,  but  none  had 
yet  ventured  to  weave  into  one  the  three  wonderful  threads.  And  yet 
the  scope  of  the  Italian  poet,  vast  and  comprehensive  as  the  issue  of  all 
things,  universal  as  the  government  which  directs  nature  and  intelli- 
gence, forbids  him  not  to  stoop  to  the  lowest  caitiff  he  has  ever  despised, 
the  merest  personal  association  which  hangs  pleasantly  in  his  memory. 
Writing  for  all  time,  he  scruples  not  to  mix  with  all  that  is  august  and 
permanent  in  history  and  prophecy  incidents  the  most  transient  and 
names  the  most  obscure  ;  to  waste  an  immortality  of  shame  or  praise  on 
those  about  whom  hia  own  generation  were  to  inquire  in  vain. 

•  ••••••9  • 

■ 

"  The  'Story  of  a  Life,'  the  poetry  of  man's  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  his  true  country,  is  now  in  various  and  very  different  shapes  as 
hackneyed  a  form  of  imagination  as  an  allegory,  an  epic,  a  legend  of 
chivalry,  were  in  former  times.  Not,  of  course,  that  any  time  has  been 
without  its  poetical  feelings  on  the  subject,  and  never  were  they  deeper 
and  more  diversified,  more  touching  and  solemn,  than  in  the  ages  that 

1  See  ComniOt  i.  3. 
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passed  from  St.  Augustine  and  St  Gregory  to  St  Thomas  and  St 
Bonaventura.  But  a  philosophical  poem,  where  they  were  not  merely 
the  colouring  but  the  subject,  an  epos  of  the  soul,  placed  for  its  trial  in  a 
fearful  and  wonderful  world,  with  relations  to  time  and  matter,  history 
and  nature,  good  and  evil,  the  beautiful,  the  intelligible,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous, sin  and  grace,  the  infinite  and  the  eternal,  and  having,  in  the 
company  and  under  the  influence  of  other  intelligences,  to  make  its  choice, 
to  struggle,  to  succeed  or  fail,  to  gain  the  light  or  be  lost — this  was  a  new 
and  unattempted  theme.  It  has  been  often  tried  since,  in  faith  or 
doubt,  in  egotism,  in  sorrow,  in  murmuring,  in  affectation,  sometimes 
in  joy,  in  various  forms,  in  prose  and  verse,  completed  or  fragmentary, 
in  reality  or  fiction,  in  the  direct  or  the  shadowed  story,  in  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress^  in  the  Confessions^  in  Wilhelm  Meister  and  Fatist,  in  the 
Excursion.  .  .  .  But  it  was  a  new  path  then,  and  he  needed  to  be,  and 
was,  a  bold  man  who  first  opened  it — a  path  never  trod  without  peril, 
usually  with  loss  or  failure." 

I  must  allow  myself  one  more  extract,  in  which  the  writer  sums 
up  in  noble  words  the  moral  influence  of  the  study  of  Dante's 
poem : — 

"Those  who  know  the  Divina  Commedia  best  will  best  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  be  the  interpreter  of  such  a  mind ;  but  they  will  sym- 
pathise with  the  wish  to  call  attention  to  it.  They  know,  and  would 
wish  others  also  to  know,  not  by  hearsay,  but  by  experience,  the  power 
of  that  wonderful  poem.  They  know  its  austere  yet  subduing  beauty ; 
they  know  what  force  there  is  in  its  free  and  earnest  and  solemn  verse 
to  strengthen,  to  tranquillise,  to  console.  It  is  a  small  thing  that  it 
has  the  secret  of  Nature  and  Man  ;  that  a  few  keen  words  have  opened 
their  eyes  to  new  sights  in  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky  ;  have  taught  them 
new  mysteries  of  sound ;  have  made  them  recognise,  in  distinct  image 
or  thought,  fugitive  feelings,  or  their  unheeded  expression,  by  look,  or 
gesture,  or  motion ;  that  it  has  enriched  the  public  and  collective  memory 
of  society  with  new  instances,  never  to  be  lost,  of  human  feeling  and  for- 
tune ;  has  charmed  ear  and  mind  by  the  music  of  its  stately  march, 
and  the  variety  and  completeness  of  its  plan.  But  besides  this,  they 
know  how  often  its  seriousness  has  put  to  shame  their  trifling,  its  magna- 
nimity their  faint-heartedness,  its  living  energy  their  indolence,  its  stem 
and  sad  grandeur  rebuked  low  thoughts,  its  thrilling  tenderness  over- 
come sullenness  and  assuaged  distress,  its  strong  faith  quelled  despair 
and  soothed  perplexity,  its  vast  grasp  imparted  the  sense  of  harmony  to 
the  view  of  clashing  truth.  They  know  how  often  they  have  found  in 
times  of  trouble,  if  not  light,  at  least  that  deep  sense  of  reality,  perma- 
nent though  unseen,  which  is  more  than  light  can  always  give — in  the 
view  which  it  has  suggested  to  them  of  the  judgments  and  love  of  God." 
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Tlie  reader  will  scarcely,  I  think,  wonder  that  I  should  have 
dwelt  so  fully  on  Dean  Church's  unsurpassed  essay.  On  one,  at 
least,  of  its  readers  it  worked,  as  I  have  said  in  the  Dedication  to 
the  Inferno,  with  an  "  epoch-making  power."  I  never  turn  to  it, 
even  now,  without  the  feeling  that  it  anticipates  well-nigh  all  that 
has  been  said  by  others  since,  and  says  it  better  than  most  of 
them. 

But  there  was  another  in  the  circle  of  Oxford  students  ^  of  that 
time  who  may  not  be  passed  over  in  this  review  of  those  who,  in 
the  matter  of  reverence  and  love  for  Dante,  have  been  as  those  who 
"  quasi  cur  sores,  vitai  lampada  tradunty  Amid  the  wide  range  of 
interests  which  have  occupied  the  leisure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life, 
Dante  has  held  a  place  second  only  to  Homer.  How  far  he  re- 
ceived the  lighted  torch  from  Mr.  Keble  or  Dean  Church  I  can 
only  conjecture.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not  written  much  on 
Dante.  A  few  references,  by  way  of  contrast,  in  his  article  on 
Leopardi  {Q.  R.,  vol.  Ixxxvi.)  show  that  he  shared  the  admiration 
which  the  latter  has  so  well  expressed,  that  he  had  the  power 
to  appreciate  as  well  as  to  admire.  In  the  volume  of  translations 
by  him  and  Lord  Lyttelton  (2nd  edit.,  1863),  I  find  versions  in 
triple  rhyme  of  the  Ugolino  episode  {H.  xxxiii.  1-78),  of  the  para- 
phrase of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Purg,  xi  1-2 1),  and  of  the  speech  of 
Piccarda  (Par,  iii.  70-87),  which  may  well  challenge  comparison  with 
any  in  the  same  form.  The  fullest  acknowledgment,  however,  of 
the  statesman's  indebtedness  to  the  poet  is  found  in  the  letter  to 
Signor  Giambattista  Giuliani,  the  author  of  Dante  spiegato  con 
Dante,  published  in  the  Standard  of  January  9,  1883  : — 

"  Albeit  I  have  lost  the  practice  of  the  Italian  language,  yet  I  must 
offer  you  many,  many  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  your 
admirable  work.  .  .  .  You  have  been  good  enough  to  call  that  *  supreme 
poet*  a  *  solemn  master'  for  me.  These  are  not  empty  words.  The 
reading  of  Dante  is  not  merely  a  pleasure,  a  tour  de  force,  or  a  lesson  ; 
it  is  a  vigorous  discipline  for  the  heart,  the  intellect,  the  whole  man. 
In  the  school  of  Dante  I  have  learnt  a  great  part  of  that  mental  pro- 
vision (however  insignificant  it  be)  which  has  served  me  to  make  the 
journey  of  life  up  to  the  term  of  nearly  seventy-three  years.  And  I 
should  like  to  extend  your  excellent  phrase,  and  to  say  that  he  who 
labours  for  Dante  labours  to  serve  Italy,  Christianity,  the  world." 

1  An  able  review  of  Ozanam's-  Dante  et  la  Philosophie  Catholique  in  the  Christian 
Renumbrancer  by  Mr.,  now,  I  believe.  Father,  Dalgaims,  deserves  honourable  mention  in 
connexion  with  the  Dante  literattire  of  the  Oxford  movement. 
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It  would  not  be  difficulty  I  think,  to  show,  as  I  have  partly  done 
in  the  Dedication  of  the  PurgatoriOy  that  there  was  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  two  men  something  which  gave  to  Dante's  influence 
over  the  writer  of  this  letter  the  nature  of  an  attraction  of  affinity. 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  debateable  ground  of  politics  ;  but  apart 
from  any  question  of  the  hour,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  admitted  that 
what  has  distinguished  Mr.  Gladstone  from  most,  if  not  from  all, 
the  other  statesman  of  our  time,  is  that  he  has  always  been  con- 
spicuously the  follower  of  an  ideal.  From  the  Essay  on  the 
Relations  of  Church  and  State  to  the  last  developments  of  Home 
Bule  policy,  there  has  always  been  the  enthusiasm  of  a  noble  nature 
for  the  triumph  of  what  seemed  a  loftier  and  more  Christian  poUty 
than  had  obtained  before.  And  in  this  I  find  that  which  brings 
him  into  fellowship  with  the  author  of  the  De  Monarehid.  The 
ideal  may  vaiy  according  to  the  changes  of  time  and  circumstance. 
Dante  passed  from  the  Guelph  ideal  to  that  of  the  Ghibelline, 
from  the  theory  which  made  the  Church  supreme  over  the  State 
to  that  which  saw  in  the  Empire  the  supreme  remedy  for  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church  and  the  license  of  the  republics  of  Italy. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  passed  from  the  old  theory  of  a  Church  esta- 
blished by  the  State,  recognised  by  it  as  the  one  authorised  teacher 
of  Divine  truth,  to  the  imperium  of  the  new  Democracy,  in  which, 
with  no  intervention  of  the  State,  each  man  hears,  or  forbears  to 
hear,  the  Church's  voice  on  his  own  responsibility.  But  what 
marks  the  character  of  the  idealist  statesman,  as  distinguished 
from  the  politicians  of  routine  or  party,  is  that  he  believes  with  all 
his  soul  in  the  ideal  which  for  the  time  possesses  him.  This  gives 
him  an  enthusiasm  which  commands  the  sympathy  of  millions. 
For  it  he  gives  up  office  or  breaks  up  a  party.  He  forms,  in  some 
sense,  a  parte  per  se  stesso,  and  learns  to  say,  amid  the  criticisms  of 
candid  friends  or  the  calumnies  of  opponents,  Lascia  dir  le  genti, 
and,  in  his  belief  that  the  cause  for  which  he  fights  will  overcome 
all  difficulties,  reminds  us,  whether  we  share  the  belief  or  not^  of 
him  of  whom  it  was  written : — 

"  La  ChUta  mUitarUe  alcun  figlitujlo 
Non  ha  eon  piii  tperama.** — Par.  xxv.  52. 

Of  the  other  writers  of  our  time  who  have  influenced  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  readers,  two  stand  out  conspicuously  as  having 
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written  much  of  Dante,  and  with  profound  reverence  and  insight — 
John  Ruskin  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  following  extracts  from 
passages  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  many  volumes  of 
the  former  will,  I  think,  he  welcomed  hy  most  readers : — 

^  I  have  above  said  that  all  great  European  art  is  rooted  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  kind  of  central 
year  about  which  we  may  consider  the  energy  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  be 
gathered ;  a  kind  of  focus  of  time,  which,  by  what  is  to  my  mind  a 
most  touching  and  impressive  Divine  appointment,  has  been  marked 
for  ua  by  the  greatest  writer  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  first  words  he 
utters,  namely,  the  year  1300,  the  ^ mezzo  del  cammin'  of  the  life  of 
Dante." — Stones  of  Venice^  ii.  342. 

"  I  believe  that  there  is  no  test  of  greatness  in  periods,  nations,  or 
men  more  sure  than  the  development,  among  them  or  in  them,  of  a 
noble  grotesque  ;  and  no  test  of  comparative  smallness  or  limitation,  of 
one  kind  or  another,  more  sure  than  the  absence  of  grotesque  invention 
or  incapability  of  understanding  it.  I  think  that  the  central  man  of  aU 
the  world,  as  representing  in  perfect  balance  the  imaginative,  moral, 
and  intellectual  faculties,  all  at  their  highest,  is  Dante  ;  and  in  him  the 
grotesque  reaches  at  once  the  most  distinct  and  the  most  noble  develop- 
ment to  which  it  was  ever  brought  in  the  human  mind.  ...  Of  the 
grotesqueness  in  our  own  Shakespeare  I  need  hardly  speak,  nor  of  its 
intolerableness  to  his  French  critics ;  nor  of  that  of  -<Eschylus  and 
Homer,  as  opposed  to  the  lower  Greek  writers  ;  and  so  I  believe  it  will 
be  found,  at  all  periods,  in  all  minds  of  the  first  order." — SUmes  of 
Venice,  iii.  158. 

"  The  whole  of  the/ri/wTW  is  full  of  this  grotesque,  as  well  as  the  Faerie 
Queen,  and  these  two  poems,  together  with  the  works  of  Albert  Diirer, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  study  it  in  its  noblest  forms,  without  reference 
to  gothic  cathedrals." — SUmes  of  Venice,  iii.  147. 

"Every  line  of  the  Paradiso  is  full  of  the  most  exquisite  and  spiritual 
expressions  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  poem  is  only  less  read  than  the 
Inferno  because  it  requires  far  greater  attention,  and,  perhaps,  for  its 
full  enjoyment,  a  holier  heart." — Stones  of  Venice,  ii.  324. 

"Milton's  effort  in  all  that  he  tells  us  of  his  Inferno* is  to  make  it 
indefinite ;  Dante's  to  make  it  definite.  Both,  Indeed,  describe  it  as 
entered  through  gates ;  but  within  the  gate  all  is  wild  and  fenceless 
with  Milton,  having  indeed  its  four  rivers — the  last  vestige  of  the 
mediaeval  tradition — ^but  rivers  which  flow  through  a  waste  of  mountain 
and  moorland,  and  by  *  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp.'  But  Dante's 
Inferno  is  accurately  separated  into  circles  drawn  wiih  well-pointed 
compasses ;  mapped  and  properly  surveyed  in  every  direction,  trenched 
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ill  a  thoroughly  good  style  of  engineering  from  depth  to  depth,  and 
divided  in  the  '  accurate  middle '  {dritto  mezzo)  of  its  deepest  ahyss,  into 
a  concentric  series  of  moats  and  embankments,  like  those  about  a  castle, 
\?ith  bridges  from  each  embankment  to  the  next,  precisely  in  the 
manner  of  those  bridges  over  Hiddekel  and  Euphrates,  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  thinks  so  innocently  designed,  apparently  not  aware  that  he 
is  laughing  at  Dante. 

'^  Now,  whether  this  be  in  what  we  moderns  call '  good  taste '  or  not^ 
I  do  not  mean  just  now  to  inquire, — Dante  having  nothing  to  do  with 
taste  but  with  the  facts  which  he  had  seen ;  only  so  far  as  the  imagina- 
tive faculty  of  the  two  poets  is  concerned,  note  that  Milton's  vagueness 
is  not  the  sign  of  imagination,  but  of  its  absence,  so  far  as  it  is  significa- 
tive in  this  matter.  .  .  .  Imagination  is  always  the  seeing  and  asserting 
faculty ;  that  which  obscures  or  conceals  may  be  judgment  or  feeling, 
but  not  invention.  The  invention,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  in  the 
accurate  engineering,  not  in  the  fog  or  uncertainty ''  (Modem  PairUen, 
iii.  part  iv.  chap.  xiv.  pp.  29,  30). 

I  cannot  resist  quoting  in  conclusion  the  passage  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  the  note  on  Purg.  zxviiL  80  on  the  symbolism  of 
Matilda  and  Leah  : — • 

'^  This  vision  of  Bachel  and  Leah  has  been  always,  and  with  unques- 
tionable truth,  received  as  a  type  of  the  Active  and  Contemplative  life, 
and  as  an  introduction  to  the  two  divisions  of  the  Paradise  which  Dante 
is  about  to  enter.  Therefore  the  unwearied  spirit  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  is  understood  to  represent  the  Active  life,  which  forms  the 
felicity  of  earth ;  and  the  spirit  of  Beatrice  the  Contemplative  life, 
wliich  forms  the  felicity  of  Heaven.  This  interpretation  appears  at 
first  straightforward  and  certain,  but  it  has  missed  count  of  exactly 
the  most  important  fact  in  the  two  passages  which  we  have  to  explain. 
Observe :  Leah  gathers  the  flowers  to  decorate  hereelf,  and  delights  in 
her  own  labour.  Rachel  sits  silent,  contemplating  herself,  and  delights 
in  her  own  image.  These  are  the  types  of  the  unglorified  Active  and 
Contemplative  powers  of  man.  But  Beatrice  and  Matilda  are  the  same 
powers  glorified.  And  how  are  they  glorified?  Leah  took  delight 
in  her  own  labour ;  but  Matilda — 'in  operibus  manuum  Tuarum* — in 
God^s  labour; — Rachel  in  the  sight  of  her  own  face ;  Beatrice  in  the 
sight  of  God! $  face, 

''And  thus,  when  afterwards  Dante  sees  Beatrice  on  her  throne,  and 
prays  her  that,  when  he  himself  shall  die,  she  would  receive  him  with 
kindness,  Beatrice  merely  looks  down  for  an  instant,  and  answers  with 
a  single  smile,  then  'towuds  the  eternal  fountain  turns.'  ''—if.  P.  ilL  224. 

In  Carlyle's  Lectures  on  Heroes  we  may  find  the  note  of  a  truer, 
more  appreciative  estimate  of  Dante  than  had  found  utterance  in 
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Hallam  and  Macaulay.  The  fact  that  his  brother,  Dr.  J.  A.  Carlyle, 
was  translating  the  Inferno  into  prose  had,  we  may  well  believe,  led 
him  to"*  study  the  Commedia  with  the  thoroughness  which  belonged 
to  his  nature  when  he  gave  himself  to  study  anything.  I  content 
myself  with  quoting  some  of  the  more  striking  passages.  It  will  be 
felt,  I  believe,  that  here  also  we  note  the  purifying  and  ennobling 
effect  of  the  influence  of  Dante  on  a  soul  that  had  at  least  the 
capacity  for  greatness  and  of  reverence  for  that  which  stood  out 
conspicuously  in  the  past  history  of  the  world,  as  instance  of  the 
heroic  possibilities  of  man's  nature  in  contrast  with  its  average  low 
level  or  its  equally  possible  debasement : — 

"  Many  volumes  have  been  written  by  way  of  commentary  on  Dante 
and  his  book ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  with  no  great  reault  His  biography 
is,  as  it  were,  irrecoverably  lost  for  us.  An  unimportant,  wandering, 
sorrow-stricken  man,  not  much  note  was  taken  of  him  while  he  lived ; 
and  the  most  of  that  has  vanished,  in  the  long  space  that  now  inter- 
venes. It  is  five  centuries  since  he  ceased  writing  and  living  here. 
After  all  commentaries,  the  book  itself  is  mainly  what  we  know  of 
him.  The  book ; — and  one  might  add  that  portrait  commonly  attri- 
buted to  Qiotto,  which,  looking  on  it,  you  cannot  help  inclining  to 
think  genuine,  whoever  did  it  To  me  it  is  a  most  touching  &ce ; 
perhaps  of  all  faces  that  I  know,  the  most  so.  Lonely  there,  painted 
as  on  vacancy,  with  the  simple  laurel  wound  round  it ;  the  deathless 
sorrow  and  pain,  the  known  victory  which  is  also  deathless ; — significant 
of  the  whole  history  of  Dante  !  I  think  it  is  the  moumfulest  face  that 
ever  was  painted  from  reality ;  an  altogether  tragic,  heart-affecting  face. 
There  is  in  it,  as  foundation  of  it,  the  softness,  tenderness,  gentle  affec- 
tion as  of  a  child ;  but  all  this  is  as  if  congealed  into  sharp  contradic- 
tion, into  abnegation,  isolation,  proud  hopeless  pain.  A  soft  ethereal 
soul  looking  out  so  stem,  implacable,  grim,  trenchant,  as  from  imprison- 
ment of  thick-ribbed  ice  !  Withal  it  is  a  silent  pain  too,  a  silent  scornful 
one  :  the  lip  is  curled  in  a  kind  of  godlike  disdain  of  the  thing  that  is 
eating  out  his  heart, — as  if  it  were  withal  a  mean  insignificant  thing, 
as  if  he  whom  it  had  power  to  torture  and  strangle  were  greater  than 
it.  The  face  of  one  wholly  in  protest,  and  life-long  unsurrendering 
battle,  against  the  world.  Affection  all  converted  into  indignation — an 
implacable  indignation ;  slow,  equable,  silent,  like  that  of  a  god  1  The 
eye  too,  it  looks  out  as  in  a  kind  of  turprisef  a  kind  of  inquiry,  why 
the  world  was  of  such  a  sort  1  This  is  Dante  :  so  he  looks,  this  '  voice 
of  ten  silent  centuries,'  and  sings  us  ^  his  mystic  unfathomable  song.' 

..•••a... 

"  I  give  Dante  my  highest  praise  when  I  say  of  his  Divine  Comedy 
that  it  is,  in  all  senses,  genuinely  a  Song.    In  the  yerj  sound  of  it  there 
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18  a  canto  fermo;  it  proceeds  as  bv  a  chant.    The  language,  his  simple 
terza  rimct,  doubtless  helped  him  in  this.    One  reads  along  naturally 
with  a  sort  of  lilt.    But  I  add,  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  for  the 
essence  and  material  of  the  work  are  themselves  rhythmic.    Its  depth, 
and  rapt  passion  and  sincerity,  makes  it  musical ; — go  deep  enough, 
there  is  music  everywhere.    A  true  inward  symmetry,  what  one  calls 
an  architectural  harmony,  reigns  in  it,  proportionates  it  all:  archi- 
tectural ;  which  also  partakes  of  the  character  of  music.    The  three 
kingdoms.  Inferno,  Purgatorio,  Paradiso,  look  out  on  one  another  like 
compartments  of  a  great  edifice  ;  a  great  supernatural  world-cathedral, 
piled  up  there,  stem,  solemn,  awful :  Dante's  World  of  Souls  !    It  is, 
at  bottom,  the  sincerest  of  all  poems ;  sincerity,  here  too,  we  find  to  be 
the  measure  of  worth.    It  came  deep  out  of  the  authors  heart  of  hearts ; 
and  it  goes  deep,  and  through  long  generations,  into  ours.    The  people 
of  Verona,  when  they  saw  him  on  the  streets,  used  to  say,  ^Eccovi  V 
uom  ch*  ^  stato  alP  Inferno, — See,  there  is  the  man  that  was  in  Hell ! ' 
Ah  yes|  he  had  been  in  Hell ; — ^in  Hell  enough,  in  long  severe  sorrow 
and  struggle  ;  as  the  like  of  him  is  pretty  sure  to  have  been.    Gommedias 
that  come  out  divine  are  not  accomplished  otherwise.    Thought,  true 
labour  of  any  kind,  highest  virtue  itself,  is  it  not  the  daughter  of  Pain  ? 
Bom  as  out  of  the  black  whirlwind  \ — ^troe  effort,  in  fact,  as  of  a  captive 
struggling  to  free  himself :  that  is  Thought    In  all  ways  we  are  '  to 
become  perfect  through  mffering,^ — But  as  I  say,  no  work  known  to  me 
is  so  elaborated  as  this  of  Dante's.    It  has  all  been  as  if  molten,  in  the 
hottest  furnace  of  his  soul    It  had  made  him  Mean'  for  many  years. 
Not  the  general  whole  only ;  every  compartment  of  it  is  worked-out, 
with  intense  earnestness,  into  truth,  into  clear  visuality.    Each  answers 
to  the  other ;  each  fits  in  its  place,  like  a  marble  stone  accurately  hewn 
and  polished.    It  is  the  soul  of  Dante,  and  in  this  the  soul  of  the  middle 
ages,  rendered  for  ever  rhythmically  visible  there.    No  light  task ;  a  right 
intense  one :  but  a  task  which  is  done, 

......... 

'^  Dante's  painting  is  not  graphic  only,  brief,  trae,  and  of  a  vividness 
as  of  fire  in  dark  night;  taken  on  the  wider  scale,  it  is  every  way 
noble,  and  the  outcome  of  a  great  souL  Francesca  and  her  lover, 
what  qualities  in  that !  A  thing  woven  as  out  of  rainbows,  on  a  ground 
of  eternal  black.  A  small  flute-voice  of  infinite  wail  speaks  there,  into 
our  very  heart  of  hearts.  A  touch  of  womanhood  in  it  too,  deUa  hella 
persona,  eke  mi  fu  tolta  ;  and  how,  even  in  the  pit  of  woe,  it  is  a  solace 
that  he  will  never  part  from  her  !  Saddest  tragedy  in  these  aUi  guai. 
And  the  racking  winds,  in  that  cier  bruno,  whirl  them  away  again,  to 
wail  for  ever ! — Strange  to  think :  Dante  was  the  friend  of  this  poor 
Francesca's  father;  Francesca  herself  may  have  sat  upon  the  poet's 
knee,  as  a  bright  innocent  little  child.  Infinite  pity,  yet  also  infinite 
rigour  of  law :  it  is  so  Nature  is  made  ;  it  is  so  Dante  discerned  that 
.  she  was  made.    What  a  paltry  notion  is  that  of  his  Divine  Comedos 
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being' a  poor  splenetic  impotent  terrestrial  libel;  putting  those  into 
Hell  whom  he  could  not  be  avenged  upon  on  earth  !  I  suppose  if  ever 
pity,  tender  as  a  mother's,  was  in  the  heart  of  any  man,  it  was  in  Dante's. 
But  a  man  who  does  not  know  rigour  cannot  pity  either.  His  very  pity 
will  be  cowardly,  egoistic, — ^sentimentality,  or  little  better.  I  know  not 
in  the  world  an  affection  equal  to  that  of  Dante.  It  is  a  tenderness,  a 
trembling,  longing,  pitying  love  :  like  the  wail  of  iEolian  harps,  soft, 
soft ;  like  a  child's  young  heart ;— and  then  that  stem,  sore-saddened 
heart !  These  longings  of  his  towards  his  Beatrice ;  their  meeting 
together  in  the  Paradiso  ;  his  gazing  in  her  pure  transfigured  eyes,  her 
that  had  been  purified  by.  death  so  long,  separated  from  him  so  far  : — 
one  likens  it  to  the  song  of  angels ;  it  is  among  the  purest  utterances 
of  affection,  perhaps  the  very  purest,  that  ever  came  out  of  a  human 
8ouL 

"  For  the  intense  Dante  is  intense  in  all  things ;  he  has  got  into  the 
essence  of  all.  His  intellectual  insight  as  painter,  on  occasion  too  as 
reasoner,  is  but  the  result  of  all  other  sorts  of  intensity.  Morally  great, 
above  all,  we  must  call  him ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  alL  His  scorn,  his 
grief  are  as  transcendent  as  his  love ;— as  indeed,  what  are  they  but  the 
inverse  or  converse  of  his  love  1  ^A  Dio  spidcenti  ed  a*  nemici  sui, — Hate- 
ful to  God  and  to  the  enemies  of  God : '  lofty  scorn,  unappeasable  silent 
reprobation  and  aversion  ;  ^  Nan  ragioniam  di  Iwy — ^We  will  not  speak  of 
t^em/  look  only  and  pass.'  Or  think  of  this  ;  '  They  have  not  the  }wpe  to 
die, — Non  hanno  speranza  di  morte'  One  day,  it  had  risen  sternly  benign 
on  the  scathed  heart  of  Dante,  that  he,  wretched,  never-resting,  worn 
as  he  was,  would  fuU  surely  die ;  '  that  Destiny  itself  could  not  doom 
him  not  to  die.'  Such  words  are  in  this  man.  For  rigour,  earnestness 
and  depth,  he  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  modem  world ;  to  seek  his 
parallel  we  must  go  into  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  live  with  the  antique 
Prophets  there. 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  much  modem  criticism,  in  greatly  preferring 
the  Inferno  to  the  two  other  parts  of  the  Bivina  Commedia,  Such  pre- 
ference belongs,  I  imagine,  to  our  general  Byronism  of  ta^te,  and  is  like 
to  be  a  transient  feeling.  The  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso,  especially  the 
former,  one  would  almost  say,  is  even  more  excellent  than  it  It  is  a 
noble  thing  that  Purgatorio^  *  Mountain  of  Purification;'  an  emblem  of 
the  noblest  conception  of  that  age.  If  sin  is  so  fatal,  and  Hell  is  and 
must  be  so  rigorous,  awful,  yet  in  repentance  too  is  man  purified ; 
Repentance  is  the  grand  Christian  act  It  is  beautiful  how  Dante 
works  it  out  The  iremolar  delta  marina,  that  ^  trembling '  of  the  ocean- 
waves,  under  the  first  pure  gleam  of  morning,  dawning  afar  on  the 
wandering  Two,  is  as  the  type  of  an  altered  mood.  Hope  has  now 
dawned ;  never-dying  Hope,  if  in  company  still  with  heavy  sorrow. 
The  obscure  sojourn  of  dssmons  and  reprobates  is  underfoot;  a  sofc 
breathing  of  penitence  mounts  higher  and  higher,  to  the  Throne  oi 
Mercy  itself." 

YOU  II.  2  G 
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"  But  indeed  the  Three  compartments  mutually  support  one  another, 
are  indispensable  to  one  another.  The  Paradiso^  a  kind  of  inarticulate 
music  to  me,  is  the  redeeming  side  of  the  Inferno  ;  the  Jn/emo  without 
it  were  untrue.  All  three  make  up  the  true  Unseen  World,  as  fij^uied 
in  the  Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  a  thing  for  ever  memorable^ 
for  ever  true  in  the  essence  of  it,  to  all  men.  It  was  perhaps  delineated 
in  no  human  soul  with  such  depth  of  veracity  as  in  this  of  Dante's ;  a 
man  zvni  to  sing  it,  to  keep  it  long  memorable.  Yeiy  notable  with 
what  brief  simplicity  he  passes  out  of  the  every-day  reality,  into  the 
invisible  one ;  and  in  the  second  or  third  stanza  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  World  of  Spirits  ;  and  dwell  there,  as  among  things  palpable,  indu- 
bitable !  To  Dante  they  iMre  so ;  the  real  world,  as  it  is  called,  and 
its  facts,  was  but  the  threshold  to  an  infinitely  higher  Fact  of  a  World. 
At  bottom,  the  one  was  as  |M*et0matural  as  the  other.  Has  not  each 
man  a  soul  ?  He  will  not  only  be  a  spirit,  but  is  one.  To  the  earnest 
Dante  it  1b  all  one  visible  Fact ;  he  believes  it,  sees  it ;  is  the  Poet  of 
it  in  virtue  of  that  Sincerity,  I  say  again,  is  the  saving  meiit^  now 
as  always." 

•  •■••••••• 

"  The  uses  of  this  Dante !  We  will  not  say  much  about  his '  uses.' 
A  human  soul  who  has  once  got  into  that  primal  element  of  Strng^  and 
sung-forth  fitly  somewhat  therefrom,  has  worked  in  the  depthi  of  our 
existence ;  feeding  through  long  times  the  life-roo^  of  all  excellent 
human  things  whatsoever, — in  a  way  that  *  utilities'  will  not  succeed 
well  in  calculating !  We  will  not  estimate  the  Sun  by  the  quantity  of 
gaslight  it  saves  us ;  Dante  shall  be  invaluable,  or  of  no  value."  ^ 


V. 
FRANCE. 


Ekolakd  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  auUior  of 
the  Commedia,  and  to  recognise  his  right  to  take  his  place  among 
the  great  poets  of  the  world.  I  know  too  little  of  early  French 
literakire  to  say  whether  there  are  any  traces  of  a  like  lecognition 

1  A  few  words  are  due  to  the  labours  of  some  Dante  students  whom  I  have  not  space  to 
quote,  but  whose  works  are  well  worth  ooosulting :— <z)  Mr.  J.  A.  Symond's  /mtrodmcttpm  U 
tfu  Study  qf  DohU  ;  (a)  Dr.  H.  C.  Barlow,  CoiUribntiims  to  tht  Stmdy  ^  tkg  Dmm* 
Commedta;  (3)  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Dante;  (4)  the  members  of  the  Rossetti  family,  00  whom, 
except  as  regards  his  special  theory,  the  spirit  of  their  father  has  descended  in  double 
measure— (a)  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Dante  and  his  CireU  and  Vita  Nntva;  iff)  Maria  Rovetti, 
Shadow  o/DanU  \  (c)  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Trumlatiom  (fftfU  Infemo, 
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there.  France  may,  however,  claim  to  have  been  the  first  nation 
that  produced  a  translator ;  not  like  Chaucer,  of  passages  here  and 
there,  hut  of  the  whole  of  the  great  poem.  In  the  year  1596 
the  Ahb^  Balthazar  Grangier  published  *^La  Comedie  de  Dante^ 
de  VEnfer,  du  Purgatoire  et  du  ParadiSy  mise  en  ryme  fran^oise  et 
comentee"  and  dedicated  it  to  Henry  IV.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
first  translation  of  the  Commedia  into  any  modem  European 
language,  I  quote  the  opening  lines  of  H.  iiL  1-9  : — 

•*  Par  man  moyen  Von  va  dans  la  citi  dclente  ; 
Par  man  moyen  Von  va  dans  Vetemd  desdain : 
Pwr  fnon  moyen  Von  va  parmy  la  gent  mesehante, 

"  La  justice  poussa  man  fondateur  Jioutain, 
Et  de  ses  mains  me  Jit  la  divine  puissance 
Vamour  qui  fut  premier  et  la  grand!  sapience. 

"  Cries  devant  moy,  tinon  les  etemeUes, 
La  choses  ne  sont  pas,  et  ie  dure  etemd  ; 
Ddaissez  tout  espoir  vous  qui  erUres  rebdles** 

^The  form  chosen,  as  an  approximation  to  the  terza  rima,  is,  it 
will  be  seen,  a  stanza  of  six  lines,  a  quatrain  terminated  by  a 
couplet.  The  notes  are  naturally  taken  chiefly  from  Italian 
commentators,  of  whom  he  names  Landino.  His  own  estimate 
of  Dante,  given  in  the  Dedication,  seems  worth  quoting : — 

**  En  ce  noble  poeme  11  se  decouvre  un  Poete  excellent,  un  Philosophe 
profond,  et  un  Theologien  judicieux,  toucbant  avec  un  langage  plus 
nerveux  que  mignard,  toutefoys  obscurement,  quasi  toutes  les  plus  bellies 
matieres  comprises  aux  sciences  susdites.  La  fa9on  de  laquelle  il  use 
en  ceste  ditte  Comedie  est  comme  satyrique,  attaquant  toutes  conditioQS 
de  peisonnes,  grandes  ou  petites." 

Grangier  aimed  at  a  translation  verse  for  verse  and  word  for 
word,  but  his  faithfulness  took  occasionally  an  eccentric  form,  and 
when  he  did  not  understand  a  passage,  he  transcribed  it  bodily 
into  his  Torsion  (Rev,  d.  Deux  Maudes,  Nov.  1840,  p.  437).  In 
the  judgment  of  Saint  Ren^  Taillandier :  ''  Malgr^  ses  grUces  naives 
et  rint^r^t  qui  s'y  attache,  elle  n'etait  gu^re  de  nature  h,  populariser 
le  grand  Morentin."  I  have  not  found  any  external  traces  of  its 
influence,  but  it  may  possibly  have  served  to  make  the  Commedia 
acceptable  to  English  readers  who  were  not  Italian  scholars. 

It  is  at  all  events  significant,  as  pointing  to  the  temporary  eclipse 
of  Dante's  fame  which  we  have  traced  in  Italy  and  England,  that 
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nearly  two  ceatoiies  passed  befoie  the  next  veiaion  (this  in  prose) 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  Moutonnet  de  Clairfons  in  1776.  The 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  the  Renaissance  classicality  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIY.,  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  reaction,  were,  it  will 
easily  be  conceived,  unfavourable  to  the  study  of  a  poet  like 
Dante. 

Voltaire,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  writer  who  ventures  on  a 
critical  estimate,  and  that  estimate  is  sufficiently  characteristic : — 

''Yous  voulez  connaitre  le  Dante.  Les  Italians  I'appellent  divin: 
mats  c'est  une  divinity  cach^e ;  peu  des  gens  entendent  ses  oracles :  il 
a  des  commentateurs ;  c'est  peut-etre  encore  une  raison  de  plus  pour 
n'^tre  pas  compris ;  sa  reputation  s'affermira  toujours  parce  qu'on  ne  le 
lit  gu^re.  II  y  a  de  lui  une  vingtaine  de  traits  qu'on  sait  par  oceur : 
cela  suffit  pour  s'^pargner  la  peine  d'examiner  le  reste. 

''Ce  divin  Dante  fut^  dit  on,  un  homme  assez  malheureux.  Ke 
croyez  pas  qu'il  fut  divin  de  son  temps,  ni  qu'il  fut  proph^te  chez  luL" 

Then  follows  a  short  biography,  with  an  account  of  his  sojourn 
at  Yerona  and  Bavenna : — 

**  Ce  fut  dans  ces  divers  lieux  qu'il  composa  sa  Camedie  ds  VEnfer^  du 
Pwrgaioire  et  du  Paradis :  on  a  regard^  le  salmigondi  comme  un  beau 
poeme  ^pique." 

Then,  after  a  brief  analysis  of  the  opening  cantos  of  the  Inferno, 
he  describes  his  entering  the  first  circle  of  the  condemned : — 

<<Le  voyageur  y  reconnatt  quelques  cardinaux,  quelques  papes,  et 
beaucoup  de  Florentlns.  Tout  cela  est-il  dans  le  style  comique  1  Kon. 
Tout  est-il  dans  le  genre  hdrolque  7  Non.  Dans  quel  gotlt  est  done  ce 
poeme  ?  Dans  un  goiit  bizarre.  ...  On  a  fond^  une  chaire,  une  lecture 
pour  expliquer  cet  auteur  dassique.  Yous  me  demanderez  comment 
rinqmsition  entend  raillerie  en  Italic ;  elle  sait  bien  que  des  plaisantezies 
en  vers  ne  peuvent  point  foire  de  maL'' 

By  way  of  specimen  of  these  '^plaisanteries*'  he  translates  the 
episode  of  Guido  di  Montefeltro  {ff,  zxvii.),  or  rather  writes  a 
Yoltairean  version  of  the  story  in  the  style  of  La  PuceUe,  inters 
polating,  altering,  and  omitting  at  his  will,  and  presents  that  as  a 
"  traduction  "  (Diet.  PhiL  8,  v.  Dante). 

Symptoms  of  a  revival  began  to  appear  in  France,  as  in  England, 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1776  the  Inferno 
was  translated  into  prose  by  Moutonnet  de  Clairfons,  and  in  1783  by 
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De  Eivarol,  with  notes.  I  have  not  seen  the  latter,  and  there  is  no 
copy  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum ;  but  it  is  said  to  have 
"  des  morceauz  remplis  de  mouvement,  de  style,  de  hardiesse,  d'estro 
italien  qui  font  beaucoup  d'honneur  k  Bivarol "  (Artaud).  More 
interesting  for  our  present  purpose  is  his  estimate  of  the  work 
which  he  translates,  from  which  I  quote  a  few  passages :  ^ — 

"  Etrange  et  admirable  entreprise !  Bemonter  du  dernier  gouffre 
des  enfers,  jusq'ua  sublime  sanctuaire  des  cieux ;  embrasser  la  double 
hi^rarchie  des  vices  et  des  vertos,  I'extreme  mis^re  et  la  supreme  f^li- 
cit^,  le  temps  et  T^temit^,  peindre  ^la-fois  I'ange  et  Thomme,  I'auteur 
de  tout  mal,  et  le  saint  des  saints.  Aussi  on  ne  pent  se  figurer  la  sen- 
sation prodigieux  que  fit  eur  toute  I'ltalie  ce  poeme  national,  rempli  de 
hardiesses  contre  les  Papes ;  d'allusions  aux  ^ven^ments  r^cens  et  aux 
questions  qui  agitaient  les  esprits ;  ^crit  d'ailleurs  dans  une  langue  au 
berceau,  qui  prenoit  entre  les  mains  de  Dante  une  fiert^  qu'elle  n'etlt 
plus  apr^s  lui  et  qu'on  ne  lui  connoissait  pas  avant." 

This  indicates  a  somewhat  greater  capacity  for  entering  into  the 
mind  of  Dante  than  we  have  found  in  Yoltaire,  but  he  too  is 
startled  by  the  grotesqueness  in  which  the  Ir^femo  is  so  rich : — 

'*  D'ailleurs  il  n'est  point  de  po^te  qui  tende  plus  de  pi^ges  h  son 
traducteur ;  c'est  presque  toujours  des  bizarreries,  des  ^nigmes  on  des 
horreurs  qu'il  lui  propose  ;  il  entasse  les  comparaisons  les  plus  d^gotl* 
tantes,  les  allusions,  les  termes  de  I'^cole,  et  les  expressions  les  plus 
basses  :  rien  ne  lui  paroit  m^prisable,  et  la  langue  fran9aise,  chaste  et 
timor^,  s'e£farouche  k  chaque  phrase.  .  .  .  Ce  melange  d'^vdnements 
si  invraisemblables  et  de  couleurs  si  yraies  fait  tout  le  magie  de  son 
po^me.  .  .  .  Son  vers  se  tient  debout  par  le  seule  force  du  substantif 
et  du  verbe,  sans  le  concours  d'uue  seule  ^pith^te.  ...  La  plupart  de 
ses  peintures  out  encore  aujourd'hui  la  force  de  Tantique  et  la  fratcheur 
du  modeme,  et  peuvent  etre  compar^es  k  ces  tableaux  d'un  coloris 
sombre  et  effrayant,  qui  sortoient  des  ateliers  des  Michel- Ange  et  des 
Carraches,  et  donnoient  k  des  sujets  emprunt^s  de  la  religion  une 
sublimit^  qui  parloit  k  tous  les  yeux." 

He  laments  the  incapacity  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Commedia : — 

'*  Au  reste,  ce  po^me  ne  pouvoit  paroitre  dans  des  circonstances  plus 
malheureuses :  nous  sommes  trop  pr^  ou  trop  loin  de  son  sujet  Le 
Dante  parloit  k  des  esprits  religieux,  pour  qui  ses  paroles  ^toient  des 

1  I  take  them  from  the  longer  extract  in  the  Illmtratiotu  to  tfu  Paradito  giren  hy  Long- 
feUow. 
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paroles  de  vie,  et  qni  I'entendoient  a  demi-mot:  mais  il  semble  qn' 
aujourd'hui  ou  ne  puisae  plus  traiter  les  grands  sujets  mystiques  d'one 
mani^re  s^rieux.  Si  jamais,  ce  qu'il  n'est  pas  permis  de  croire,  n6tre 
th^ologie  devenoit  une  langue  morte,  et  s'il  aimoit  qu'elle  obtint  comme 
la  mythologie,  les  honneors  de  I'antique ;  alors  le  Dante  inspireroit 
une  autre  esp^ce  de  I'int^rdt :  son  po^me  s'el^veroit  comme  un  grand 
monument  au  milieu  des  mines  des  litt^ratures  et  des  religions :  il 
seroit  plus  facile  k  cette  post^rit^  recul^e,  de  s'acconmioder  des  peintnres 
s^rieuses  du  po^te,  et  de  se  p^n^trer  de  la  veritable  terreur  de  son 
enfer :  on  se  feroit  Chretien  avec  le  Dante,  comme  on  se  fait  payen  avec 
Hom^re." 

About  the  third  decade  of  the  present  century,  however,  an  im- 
pulse was  given  to  Dante  literature  in  France  more  or  less  analogous 
to  that  which  we  have  traced  in  connexion  with  Bosmini,  Manzoni, 
and  Silvio  Pellico  in  Italy,  and  with  the  Oxford  movement  in 
England.  EivaroFs  melancholy  criticism,  that  the  Commedia  could 
not  be  rightly  studied  or  appreciated  till  the  theology  of  Christendom 
had  become  a  thing  of  the  past^  was  to  be  tested  by  a  crucial  experi- 
ment. It  was  in  the  movement  of  what  may  be  called  the  Neo- 
Catholicism  of  France,  neither  Gallican  nor  Ultramontane,  but 
aiming  at  an  ideal  which  should  reconcile  the  claims  of  liberty  and 
science  with  loyalty  to  the  faith  of  Christendom  as  represented  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church,  that  Dante  found  a  new  company 
of  devout  scholars  and  admirers.  The  group  of  men  who  were 
prominent  in  that  movement  included  many  illustrious  nalnes — 
Montalembert,  Lacordaire,  Ampere,  Ozanam;  as  sympathising 
with  it  for  a  time,  De  Lamartine  and  the  Abb6  de  Lamennais ; 
as  connected  with  it  by  literary  rather  than  theological  affinities, 
Fauriel  and  Quinet.  It  is  noteworthy  that  nearly  every  one  of 
those  I  have  named  did  something  to  bring  the  name  of  Dante 
before  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  or  to  give  them  the  power 
of  entering  into  his  mind  and  heart  with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  his 
environment.  Montalembert^  in  his  Monks  of  the  Wed,  from  SL 
Benedict  to  St  Bernard,  led  his  readers  to  feel  the  power  of  the 
monastic  spirit  by  which  the  poet  was  so  largely  influenced.  De 
Lamennais,  though  at  a  later  period  he  threw  off  his  allegiance  to 
the  Church  which  he  had  hoped  to  reform  according  to  his  ideal, 
completed  a  prose  translation  into  French,  which  was  published  in 
his  CEuvres  Foethumes,  1856.  In  the  preface  he  gives  an  estimate 
which  seems  to  show  traces  of  the  influence  both  of  Ozanam  and 
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SossettL  On  the  one  band,  be  accepts  the  theory  of  the  latter  that 
both  the  Commedia  and  the  Canzoniere  were  written  in  a  gergOy 
or  cypher-language,  intelligible  only  to  the  initiated ;  that  Love 
represents  not  the  classical  Cupid  or  an  ideal  passion,  but  the 
principle  of  Ghibellinism ;  that  the  fiddes  amoris  are,  therefore, 
Ghibelline  conspirators,  and  presses  with  some  force  the  analogy 
of  the  Shulamite  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  of  Diotima  ill  the 
Syrhposium  of  Plato,  of  Zuleika  and  Leila  in  the  mystic  poetry  of 
Persia,  in  favour  of  that  method  of  interpretation.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  agrees  with  Ozanam  in  looking  on  Dante  as  a  strictly 
orthodox  follower  of  Aquinas.  The  notes  to  the  poem  are  com- 
paratively poor,  and  add  little  to  one's  knowledge. 

A  few  passages  more  or  less  striking  may  be  cited  from  the 
introduction  : — 

'^  Le  poeme  entier,  sous  ses  nombreuz  aspects,  politique,  philosophique, 
thdologique,  offre  le  tableau  complet  d'une  ^poque  des  doctrines  re9ues, 
de  la  science  vraie  ou  erronee,  du  mouvement  de  Tesprit,  des  passions, 
des  moeurs,  de  la  vie  enfin  dans  tons  les  ordres,  et  c'est  avec  raison  qu*& 
ee  point  de  vue  la  Divina  Comnudia  a  ^t^  appel^e  un  poeme  encyclo- 
p^dique." 

It  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  epics  of  Homer,  VirgU,  and 
Milton,  with  their  well-defined  subjects,  complete  within  compara- 
tively narrow  limits.  Dante's  subject,  however,  immense  as  is  its 
range,  embracing  all  theology  and  all  known  history,  this  world 
and  the  world  to  come,  has  yet  its  own  limitations : — 

^Dans  cette  conception,  Dante  toutefois  ne  pouvait  d^passer  les 
limites  oh,  son  si^cle  ^tait  enfermd.  Son  ^pop^e  est  tout  un  monde, 
mais  un  monde  correspondant  au  d^veloppement  de  la  pens^e  et  de  la 
soci^t^  en  un  point  des  temps  et  sur  un  point  de  la  terre,  le  monde  du 
Moyen  Age." 

Of  Dante's  language  he  writes  : — 

**  La  nettet^  et  la  precision,  je  ne  sais  qnoi  de  bref  et  de  pittoresque, 
la  distinguent  particuli^rement.  Elle  reflate,  en  quelque  fa^on,  le  genie 
de  Dante,  nerveux,  concis,  ennemi  de  la  phrase,  abr^geant  tout,  faisant 
passer  du  son  esprit  dans  les  autres  esprits,  de  son  ftme  dans  les  autres 
&me8,  id^es,  sentiments,  images,  par  une  sorte  de  directe  communication 
presque  ind^pendante  des  paroles.  .  .  .  C'est  qu'il  ne  cherclie  point 
I'effet  lequel  nait  de  soi-meme  par  I'expression  vraie  de  ce  que  le  podte 
a  pens^,  senti  Jamais  rien  de  vague  ;  ce  qu'il  peint,  il  le  voit,  et  son 
style  plein  de  relief  est  moins  encore  de  la  peinture  que  de  la  plastique. 
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"  LoTsque  parfLt  son  oeavre,  ce  fat  panni  ses  contemporaina  nn  cii 
unanim^  d'^toonement  et  d'admiration.  Puis  de  ai^des  ae  paaaent, 
durant  lesquels  peu  k  peu  B'obscurcit  cette  giande  renomm^e.  Le  sens 
du  poeme  ^tait  perdu,  le  goiit  r^fcr^ci  et  d^prav6  par  rinfluence  d'une 
litt^rature  non  moins  vide  que  factice." 

He  then  quotes  Voltaire's  estimate,  and  appreciates  it  at  its  right 
value. 

^*  Voltaire,  que  ni  eavait  gu^re  mieux  I'italien  que  le  grec,  a  jug^ 
Dante  comme  il  a  jag6  Hom^re,  sans  les  entendre  et  sans  les  connaitre. 
II  n'eut,  d'ailleurs,  jamais  le  sentiment  ni  de  la  haute  antiquity  ni  de 
tout  ce  qui  sortait  du  cercle  dans  lequel  les  modemes  avaient  renfeim^ 
I'art  Avec  un  godt  d^licat  et  stir,  il  discemait  certaines  beauts 
D'autres  lui  4chappaient.  La  nature  Tavait  dou^  d'une  Tue  nette,  maia 
cette  vue  n'embrassait  qu'un  horizon  bom^." 

He  adds,  as  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  new  conTiction,  that 
a  "  secret  instinct "  is  leading  men  to  substitute  other  thoughts  for 
those  of  a  system  which  the  'progress  of  thought  and  science  has 
made  effete,  but  that,  whatever  may  be  the  doctrines  which  replace 
it,  they  too  in  their  turn  will  be  found  to  be  the  source  of  all  tme 
poetry,  whose  life  is  the  life  of  the  spirit. 

We  are  tempted,  when  we  find  the  name  of  Augusta  Comte 
among  the  devout  students  of  Dante,  to  ask :  "Is  Saul  also  among 
the  prophets  1 "  Yet  so  it  was.  Among  the  strange  anomalies  of 
that  eccentric  genius  we  note  the  fact  that  he  looked  on  the  daily 
reading  of  a  canto  of  the  Commedia  and  a  chapter  of  the  De 
Imitatione  as  an  almost  essential  element  in  the  spiritual  self- 
culture  of  the  Eeligion  of  Humanity. 

Of  others,  who  did  not  renounce  their  first  love,  as  De  Lamennais, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  name  Ampere,  in  whose  La  Grice^  Rome  et 
Dante,  we  have  the  records  of  the  pilgrimage  of  a  devout  wor- 
shipper to  every  place  that  had  been  made  sacred  by  its  association 
with  Dante's  life,^  and  Fauriel,  who  having  qualified  himself  by 
a  long  series  of  labours  in  the  history  of  Southern  Gaul,  of  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  of  Proven9al  poetry,  published,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Dante  et  les  Originea  de  la  Langue  et  d^  la 
Litterature  Italierme,  an  admirable  biography  of  the  poet^  the  work 
of  a  cultivated,  intelligent,  and  reverent  thinker,  which  may  well 

1  The  Voyage  Dctnttsqu*  is  well  worth  reading,  and  I  may  note  a  series  of  papers  of  a  like 
nature,  yet  more  interestbg,  written  by  Sarah  F.  Clarke  under  the  title  of  Notti  cm  HU  ExiU 
oj  Dattit  in  the  Ciniury  magazine  for  x88a. 
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liold  its  own  even  in  face  of  the  woiks  of  like  nature  by  Scartaz- 
zini  and  Wegele. 

But  of  all  those  whose  devotion  to  Dante  was  united  with  the 
revival  of  aspirations  after  a  life  of  holiness,  as  the  fruit  of  a 
religious  philosophy  and  a  religion  that  could  incorporate  with 
itself  whatever  truth  was  brought  to  light  by  the  advancing  know- 
ledge of  the  time,  I  know  none  whose  character  is  at  once  so  lofty 
and  so  winning  as  is  that  of  Frederic  Ozanam.  In  not  a  few 
points  it  seems  to  me  to  present  a  parallel  to  that  of  Antonio 
iRosmini^  There  is  the  same  devout  reverence  for  father  and  for 
mother,  the  same  sensitiveness  of  conscience,  the  same  aptitude 
for  appreciating  systems  of  philosophical  or  religious  thought,  the 
same  stainless  purity  of  life.  There,  we  might  have  said,  with 
hardly  the  shadow  of  a  risk  of  error,  is  a  soul  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  Dante's  mind,  certain  to  be  attracted  by  it.  And  so  it 
was.  The  earlier  letters  of  the  student  soon  give  traces  of  the 
attraction.  He  visits  Assisi  and  quotes  Par.  xL  45-51  (p.  175). 
He  enters  on  the  work  by  which  he  was  to  be  best  known,  his 
essay  on  DarUe  et  la  PhUosqphie  CatkoUqiu,  just  at  the  time  when 
he  was  passing  through  the  heaviest  sorrows  of  his  life  (p.  241). 
He  accepts  the  tradition  that  Dante  had  studied  at  Paris,  and 
wonders  whether  Sigier  was  the  Cousin  of  his  time  (p.  218).  His 
work  is  to  him  '*  as  a  sweet  and  voluntary  servitude,"  which,  as 
his  journey  to  Bome  had  done,  '*  enchains  his  soul  among  ruins  " 
(p.  228).  He  is  encouraged  by  Lacordaire  to  continue  his  labours 
(p.  242).  Silvio  Pellico  welcomes  what  he  has  said  as  to  the 
"  thorough  Catholic  philosophy  of  the  great  poet  as  the  most  exact 
truth,"  and  repudiates  the  "unhappy  writers,  contrary  to  the  Church, 
who,  blinded  by  their  prejudices,  have  tried  to  make  of  Dante  one 
of  their  patriarchs"  (p.  246).  On  the  strength  of  what  he  has 
thus  written  he  is  invited  by  Fauriel  to  share  his  work  as  Professor 
of  Foreign  Literature  in  the  Sorbonne  (p.  285). 

The  object  of  Ozanam's  work  was,  as  its  title  shows,  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  Dante  as  a  Christian  philosopher,  and  this  leads 
him  to  a  full  comparison  of  his  teaching  with  that  of  Aquinas, 
such  as  had  been  followed  out  by  Hettinger  in  Germany,  and  in 

1  I  derive  my  knowledge  from  the  translation  of  Ozanam's  Letters  by  Ainslie  Coates  (1886). 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  translator  will  complete  his  work  as  a  second  volume,  the  first 
stopping  just  in  the  most  interesting  part  of  Ozanam's  career. 
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England  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler  in  bis  notes  to  bis  translation  of  tbe 
Paradiso.  Like  Dean  Cburcb's  essay,  tbe  work  is  too  complete 
to  lend  itself  readily  to  quotations,  but  it  is  not  too  mucb  to  say 
tbat  it  is  well-nigb  indispensable  to  any  one  wbo  wisbes  to  enter 
into  tbe  deep  tbings  of  tbe  Commedic^  and  to  understand  Dante's 
attitude  to  tbe  mysteries  of  tbe  faitb.  It  embodies  tbe  results  of  a 
Vast  range  of  studies.  It  is  ligbted  up  bere  and  tbere  by  pregnant 
tbougbts  embodied  in  epigrammatic  language. 

For  bim,  tbe  bomage  paid  to  Dante  by  tbe  Florence  of  our  own 
time  is  of  tbe  nature  of  a  "  cvlte  easpiatoire/*  He  recognises  tbe 
fact  tbat  Dante,  tbougb  Aristotelian,  is  a  Platonist  in  tbe  essence 
of  bis  tbougbts,  and  so  finds  in  bim  tbe  reconciliation  of  tbe  two 
(pp.  213-223).  Dante  is  tbe  "  St  Tbomas  of  poetry."  He  applies 
to  tbe  Commedia  words  tbat  were  written  witb  a  far  different 
purpose,  and  describes  it  as 

*'  The  child  of  love,  though  bom  in  bitterness 
And  nurtured  in  convulsions." 

His  ideal  interpretation  of  tbe  Vita  Nuova  leads  bim  even  to 
speak  of  Beatrice  as  baying  died  **  dana  la  gloire  edcUante  de  sa 
vergintti,  Nor  was  this  Ozanam's  only  contribution  to  Dante 
studies.  We  owe  to  bim  tbe  publication,  in  an  appendix  to  bis 
work  of  a  Vidon  of  St,  Paul,  throwing  light  on  H.  ii,  another 
volume  on  Lea  PoUea  Frandscaina  en  Italie,  aSriea  dea  recJierchea 
nouvellea  aur  lea  aourcea poetiquea  de  la  Divine  Comidie  (1859). 

Lamartine,  as  Ozanam's  letters  show,  was  at  one  time  looked  up 
to  by  tbe  Neo-Catbolic  party.  His  books  were  "beautiful  and 
good ; "  bis  political  ideas  "  great  and  generous."  He  was  at  once 
a  "philosopher  and  a  poet."  Ozanam  bad  rarely  seen  a  man 
"unite  more  noble  qualities"  (p.  115).  There  were  elements  in 
Lamartine's  character,  however,  cbiefly  an  inordinate  egotism,  whicb 
soon  tbrew  bim  out  of  sympathy  witb  these  admirers.  Wben  be 
published  bis  Voyage  en  Orient,  Ozanam  then  began  to  feel  tbat  tbere 
was  a  '^ little  rift"  tbat  threatened  to  widen  into  a  cbasm.  He 
was  "so  impressionable,  tbat  in  traversing  Asia  be  was  impreg- 
nated, in  part,  ynth  its  ideas  and  tendencies."  He  gave  "  extreme 
praises  to  tbe  Alcoran,"  and  evidently  was  "departing  from  ortho- 
doxy." All  tbat  could  be  said  by  tbose  wbo  would  fain  bope  for 
tbe  best  was  tbat  bis  book  contained  no  formal  apostasy  (p.  135}. 
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What  he  i^rote  a  few  years  later  on  Dante  must  have  made  the 
breach  irreparable.  He  confessedly  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
Yoltaire,  and  speaks  in  the  accents  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Landor : — 

"  L'ceuvre,  jadis  intelligible  et  popnlaire,  aujourdTiui  t^ndbreuse  et 
inexplicable,  r^siste,  comme  le  sphinx,  aux  interrogations  des  ^rudits, 
il  n'en  snbsiste  que  des  fragments  plus  semblables  k  des  Enigmas  qu'& 
des  monuments. 

"  Pour  comprendre  le  Dante,  il  faudrait  ressusciter  toute  la  populace 
Florentine  de  son  epoque;  car  ce  soxit  ses  croyances,  ses  haines,  ses 
popularit^s  et  ses  impopularit^s  qu'il  a  chanties.  II  est  puni  par  oil 
il  a  p^ch6  :  il  a  chante  pour  la  place  publique,  la  post^rit^  ne  le  com- 
prend  pas. 

**  Tout  ce  qu'on  pent  comprendre,  c'est  que  le  pofeme  exclusivement 
Toscan  du  Dante  ^toit  ime  esp^ce  de  satire  Tengeresse  du  po^te  et  de 
rhomme  d'etat  centre  les  hommes  et  le  partis  aux  quels  il  avait  vom^  sa 
haine.  L'id^e  ^tait  mesquine  et  indigne  du  po^te.  La  g^nie  n'est  pas 
un  jouet  mis  au  service  de  nos  petites  col^res ;  c'est  un  don  de  Dieu 
qu'on  pent  profaner  en  le  ravalant  k  des  petitesses." 

He  knows  that  he  will  shock  the  feelings  of  a  whole  literary 
school,  but  he  claims,  on  the  strength  of  having  lived  for  some 
years  in  Italy,  to  be  more  competent  to  judge  than  they  are.  He 
sneers  at  Ozanam  and  his  companions  :-* 

"  De  jeunes  Frangals  se  sent  ^vertu6s  maintenant  k  poursuivre  ce  qui 
a  lass^  les  Toscans  eux-mSmes.    Que  le  Dieu  de  Chaos  leur  soit  propice  1 

^  Quant  k  nous,  nous  n'avons  trouv^,  comme  Yoltaire,  dans  le  Dante, 
qu'un  grand  inventeur  de  style,  un  grand  cr^teur  de  langue  ^gar6  dans 
une  conception  de  t^n^bres,  un  immense  fragment  de  po^te  dans  un 
petit  nombre  de  fragments  de  vers  graves,  plut6t  qu'dcrits  avec  le  ciseau 
de  ce  Michel  Ange  de  la  po^sie ;  une  triviality  grossi^re  qui  descend 
jusqu'au  cynisme  du  mot,  et  jusqu'^  la  crapule  de  I'image ;  une  quint- 
essence de  th^ologie  scholastique  qui  s'^l^ve  jusqu'&  la  vaporisation  de 
I'id^e ;  enfin  pour  tout  dire  d'un  mot,  un  grand  homme  et  un  mauvais 
livre." 

The  enthusiastic  devotion  that  characterised  the  "romantic" 
school  to  which  Ozanam  belonged  was  wanting  in  an  Edgar 
Quinet,  and  in  its  place  we  have  a  clear-visioned  insight,  and  a 
calm  though  reverential  estimate.  I  quote  from  Les  Revolutions 
cTItcUiey  chap,  vii.: — 

''Comme  dans  chaque  detail  d'une  cath^drale  toub  retrouvez  le 
caract^re  de  Pensemble,  de  mdme  dans  chaque  partie  du  poeme  de 
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Dante  vous  retrouvez  en  abr6g6  toutes  lea  autres.  .  .  •  II  y  a  dans 
I'enfer  des  Eclairs  d'une  joie  perdue  qui  lappellent  et  entroavient  le 
Paradis  ;  il  7  a  dans  le  Paradis  des  plaintes  lamentables,  des  propb^tiea 
de  malheur  comme  si  le  firmament  ltd  mSme  s'ablmait  dans  le  gouf&e, 
et  que  I'extrdme  douleur  ressaistt  lliomme  au  sein  de  PextrSme  joie. 

"  Diviser  par  fragments  le  poeme  de  Dante,  comme  on  le  fait  ordinaire- 
ment,  c'est  le  m^nnattre ;  il  faut  au  moins  suivre  une  fois,  tout  d'une 
baleine,  le  poete  dans  ces  trois  mondes  qui  se  toucbent,  embrasser  d'un 
seul  regard  Tborizon  des  t^n^bres  et  de  la  lumi^re,  suivre  le  cbemin  de 
la  torture  qui  mene  k  la  fSlicit^  recueiUir  tons  les  6chos  de  douleur  et 
de  joie  qui  s'appellent  sans  trouver  de  r^ponse,  et  plac^  au  sommet  du 
poeme,  s'orienter  dans  la  cit^  du  Dieu  et  du  Demon :  il  faut  entendre 
une  folB  le  miserere  des  damn^  dans  les  fleuves  de  sang,  en  mSme  temps 
que  rhosannah  des  bienbeureux,  puisque  c'est  de  ce  melange  que  ae 
forme  Taccord  complet  de  la  Commie  Divine, 

•  •••••••^ 

<<  Qu'est-ce  done  que  U  ConMie  Divine  ?  L'Odyssee  du  Cbr^tien  ;  un. 
voyage  dans  Pinfini,  mdl^  d'angoisses  et  des  chants  des  sir^nes ;  un 
itin^raire  de  I'bomme  vers  Dieu." 

The  name  of  M.  Cbarles  Labitte  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the 
contribution  he  has  made  to  Dante  studies  in  his  articles  in  the 
Eetme  des  Deux  Mondes^  subsequently  published  in  a  volume  with 
the  title  La  Divine  Comedie  avant  Dante^  and  in  the  study  on  the 
Genesis  and  Growth  of  the  Commedia  I  have  acknowledged  my 
indebtedness  to  that  work.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
however,  that  a  man  could  not  accomplish  such  a  work  without 
dwelling,  more  or  less,  on  the  relation  of  the  poet  to  the  predeces- 
sors whose  works  are  analysed  with  so  exhaustive  a  fulness,  and 
one  suggestive  paragraph  may  well  be  quoted  as  a  sample : — 

''On  ne  dispute  plus  k  Dante  le  rdle  inattendu  du  conqudrant 
intellectuel  que  son  g^nie  a  su  se  cr^er  tout  k  coup  au  ndlieu  de  la 
barbarie  des  temps.  L'auteur  de  la  Divine  GorrMie  n'est  pas  pour  lien 
le  repr^entant  poetique  du  moyen  Hge.  Place  comme  au  canefour  de 
cette  ^re  Strange,  toutes  les  routes  m^nent  k  lui,  et  sans  cesse  on  le 
retrouve  k  Thorizon.  Soci^t^,  intelligence,  religion,  tout  se  reflate  en 
luL  En  philosophie  il  complete  Saint  Thomas ;  en  histoire  il  est  le 
commentateur  vivant  de  Villani;  le  secret  des  sentiments  et  des 
tristesse  d'alors  se  lit  dans  son  poeme.  C'est  un  homme  complet,  k  la 
mani^re  des  ecrivains  de  I'antiquit^ :  il  tient  T^pde  d'une  main,  la 
plume  de  I'autre ;  il  est  savant,  il  est  diplomate,  il  est  grand  poSte. 
Son  oeuvre  est  un  des  plus  vaste  monuments  de  I'esprit  humain ;  sa  vie 
est  un  combat ;  rien  n'y  manque,  les  larmes,  la  faim,  I'exil,  I'amour,  les 
gloires,  les  Mblesses.    Et  remarquez  que  lea  intervalles  de  son  inspixar 
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tion,  que  le  sauvage  daret^  de  son  caract^re,  que  Taristocratie  hautaine 
de  son  g^nie,  sont  des  traits  de  plus  qui  le  rattachent  h  son  ^poque,  et 
qui  en  meme  temps  Ten  separent  et  I'isolent  Ob,  que  vous  portiez 
vos  pas  dans  les  landes  ingrates  da  mojen  ftge,  cette  figure,  k  la  fois 
sombre  et  luminense,  apparait  k  vos  c6t4s  comme  un  guide  inevitable." 

M.  Labitte  writes,  however,  as  having  little  or  no  sympathy 
with  Ozanam  and  his  friends : — 

**  Sans  dont  il  y  a  sympathie  en  nous  pour  ce  pass^,  mais  nous  sentons 
bien  que  c'est  du  pass^.  Soyons  franc  :  la  fibre  Erudite  est  ici  antant 
en  jeu  qne  la  fibre  poetique,  la  curiosity  est  anssi  ^veill^e  que  I'admira- 
tion.  On  est  frapp^  de  ces  catacombes  gigantesques,  mais  on  sait 
qn'elles  sont  Tasile  de  la  mort  En  un  mot,  nous  comprenons,  nous 
ezpliquons,  nous  commentons :  nous  ne  croyons  plus.  .  .  .  Helas !  ce 
qui  nous  frappe  surtout  dans  la  Divine  Commie,  ce  sont  les  beaux  vers. 
Aussi,  rien  ne  fait  du  livre  de  Dante  le  poSme  de  notre  ^poque." 

M.  Labitte  has,  however,  a  special  claim  to  distinction  as  a 
writer  on  Dante,  as  having  given  a  characteristic  analysis  of  the 
Vita  Nuovdy  which  had  just  been  translated  for  the  first  time  into 
French  by  M.  Delecluze : — 

^  Cest  le  premier  en  effet  de  ces  livre  maladifs  et  consacr^s  a  la  subtile 
analyse  d'une  faiblesse,  d'un  penchant,  d'une  passion;  c'est  I'ain^  de 
cette  famille  de  Werther,  de  Ben6,  d'Obermann,  d'Adolphe  qui  seront 
un  produit,  particulier  et  vraiment  distinctif,  des  litt^ratures  modemes. 
Ces  types  vagues,  souffrans,  ezalt^s,  dans  lesquels  des  generations 
enti^res  se  reconnaissent,  etaient  k  peu  pr&s  ignores  avant  le  Chris- 
tiamsme. 

''L'amour  explique  bien  des  chosesdanslavieltaliexine ;  il  ezpliquetout 
un  c6te  du  g^nie  de  Dante.  C'est  chez  lui  un  sentiment  tout  nouveau, 
epure  pas  le  Christianisme,  et  oil  viennent  se  marier  et  se  fondre  par  la 
po^sie  les  souvenirs  platoniques,  la  galanterie  des  cours  d'amour  et  de 
la  chetalerie,  avec  le  mysticisme  scholastique  des  theologiens.  On  est 
bien  loin  des  roses  de  Tibulle,  du  moineau  de  Lesbie,  et  Anacr^on  ne 
reconnaitrait  plus  cet  amour,  viiu  de  drap  noir  (Sonn.  xxiv.)  qui  ne  sait 
que  r^peter :  *  Elle  est  morte,  ma  dame  est  morte.' " 

Of  all  the  eccentricities  of  Dante  exegesis,  M.  Aroux's  Dante 
HeretiqtLe,  Eevolutionnaire  et  Socialiste  is  perhaps  almost  and 
altogether  the  most  eccentric.  Its  title  sufficiently  announces 
the  thesis  which  he  undertakes  to  maintain.  But  there  is  some- 
thing touching  in  his  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  led 
to  his  conclusions.  He  had  studied  Dante  for  ten  years,  and  in 
1842  .had  published  a  translation,  as  he  pathetically  confesses, 
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"withoui  understanding  him.  He  set  to  work  again  to  revise  his 
task,  and  his  ejes  were  opened.  A  leading  idea  came  before  him 
which  all  subsequent  studies  confirmed  and  developed.  He 
adopted — apparently  by  an  independent  process  of  inquiiy,  as 
he  makes  no  mention  of  his  predecessor — ^Rossetti's  theory  of 
a  cypher-language.  The  Viia  Nuova  is  the  histoiy  of  a  secret 
Ghibelline  society.  The  philosophy  of  Dante  ia  that  of  Avezrhoes ; 
his  theology  that  of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  the  Fraticelli«  the  Cathari, 
the  Paterini;  of  Fra  Doldno,  of  Manichasan  and  Albigensian 
heretics.  The  invidiod  vert  of  Sigier  were  that  the  world  was 
eternal,  that  Christianity  was  a  fable,  that  its  doctrines  were  a 
hindrance  to,  true  knowledge,  that  the  only  wise  men  were  the 
pantheistic  philosophers,  to  whom  faith  was  a  thing  indifferent 
(p.  6).  The  '* ladies  who  have  intelligence  of  love"  {Canz,  ii)  are 
"  the  chiefs  of  the  Ghibelline  sect,  initiated  in  the  highest  degrees 
of  the  secret  doctrine  "  (p.  45). 

"B^trice,  disons-le  de  suite,  est  une  entite  m^taphysiqiie^  elle  est 
Tensemble  des  doctrines  syncr^tiques  de  la  Gnosis  et  de  Man^ 
repouss^es,  anatbematis^ed  par  Tj^glise;  doctrine  constitnant  la  foi 
h^t^rodoxe,  aux  myst^ites  de  laqueUe  Dante  avait  M  initio  avec  taut 
d'autres,  que  I'autorit^  eccl^iastique,  si  formidable  alors  pour  qui 
s'attaquait  k  elle,  base  et  sauvegarde  de  la  socidt^,  r^duisait  k  ieatovaei 
de  t^n^bres.  B^trice  est  I'essence  mSme  de  ces  doctrines,  leur  pbilo- 
sophie,  dont  I'&me  de  Dante  est  imbue ;  elle  est  son  ftme  elle-meme, 
ne  formant  qu'un  avec  robjet  aim^.  Cette  &me,  il  Pa  personifide,  il  en 
a  fait  une  trinity,  en  lui  donnant  intelligence,  mdmoire  et  volont^  en 
Tappelant  B^trice,  Marie,  et  Lucie,  puis  il  Ta  fait  parler  et  agir  comme 
un  6tre  r^el,  en  se  complaisant  dans  son  osuvre,  en  la  contemplant  en 
dehors  de  lui-mSme ;  cette  personnificaticHi  il  en  est  I'auteur,  lefadeur, 
elle  est  un  miracle  assur^ment,  miracle  d'audace,  de  ruse  diabolique  et 
de  gdnie ;  tout  dans  le  temple  qu'il  lui  a  ^ifi4  n'est  que  miradee,  et 
c'est  Dante,  homme  cr6e  k  Timage  de  Dieu,  triple  et  un,  comme  lui,  par 
I'intelligence,  la  volont^  et  la  memoire,  <^est  Dante  que  est  le  faeteur 
da  mi/radu;  comme  il  est  le  P^re,  le  Fils  et  Tesprit  de  B^trice,  en  qui 
il  contemple  sa  sizygie,  son  Ennoia,  son  entdl^chie,  son  logot  ou  son 
verbe." 

That  specimen  may,  I  think,  suffice.  There  is  something  edify- 
ing in  the  way  in  which,  with  this  master-key  in  his  hand,  he  leads 
his  reader  step  by  step,  through  all  the  poet's  writings,  opens  all  the 
secret  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  reads  between  the  lines 
whatever  he  was  resolved  to  find  there,  and  so  remorselessly  tears 
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away  the  veil  wliich  had  for  six  centuries  concealed  the  features  of 
the  great  heretic,  the  great  revolutionist^  one  might  almost  say, 
the  Antichrist,  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Ozanam  and  his  friends 
are,  from  his  point  of  view,  blinded  and  self-deceived  by  their 
fanaticism.  He  does  not  name  them,  indeed,  but  they  are  clearly 
in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of — 

^  Les  fanatiques  du  grand  poete,  cenx  qui  s'agenouilleraient  volontiers 
devant  chaque  mot  tomb^  de  la  plume  du  digne  et  pieuz  Dante  que 
nous  connaissons  .  .  .  bon  Catholique ;  plein  de  devotion  pour  la  Sainte 
Yieige  et  affili^  au  tiers  ordre  de  Saint  FranQois." 

He  has  fathomed  the  mystery  of  iniquity ;  he  will  follow  up  his 
task  by  a  new  translation  of  the  Commedia  with  new  notes. 
Meantime  he,  as  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  dedicates  his  book 
to  Pius  IX. ,  as  a  ''protestation  contre  I'erreur  et  le  mensonge  que 
le  genie  meme  ne  saurait  absoudre." 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  the  Pope  received  the  book 
for  which  the  sanction  of  his  name  was  thus  invoked.  The  letter 
of  Cardinal  Manning  commending  Father  Bowden's  translation  of 
Hettinger's  work  (p.  455),  which  in  fact  reproduces  Ozanam,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  it  has  not  found  adherents  among  the  leading 
representatives  of  Latin  Catholicism.  Pius  DL  himself  gave  a 
practical  answer  to  it  when  he  laid  a  votive  wreath  on  Dante's 
tomb  at  Bavenna. 

The  Cauaeries  Florentines  of  M.  Klackzo,  a  work  of  the  type  of 
Sir  Arthur  Helps's  Friends  in  Council^  presents  some  discussions  of 
points  in  Dante's  character  and  poems  which  will  interest  most 
students.  The  defect  of  the  book  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is 
too  epigrammatic.  The  turn  of  a  pointed  phrase  seems  to  have  a 
fascination  for  the  author  which  he  cannot  resist,  even  when  it 
leads  him  to  an  untenable  paradox.  Some  of  the  epigrams  are, 
however,  sufficiently  suggestive,  and  I  quote  them  as  they  meet  me. 

Dante  is  the  representative  ''  de  toute  la  grande  coufr&rie  de  la  Pas- 
sion"— 'Me  saint  patron  deUa  citta  dolente  des  poetes  et  des  artistes" — 
"un  Titan  foudroy^  par  le  destin.''  .  .  .  The  words"  Jn  dolors  paries" 
find,  their  fulfilment  in  Michael  Angelo  and  Dante.  .  .  .  The  influence 
of  Dante  is  traceable  in  Orcagna,  Giotto,  Fiesole  (Fra  Angelico),  but  not 
in  Michael  Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment"  .  .  .  Dante  is  in  all  things  the 
antithesis  of  Michael  Angelo,  reproducing  all  traditional  lore,  while  the 
latter  discards  it  .  .  .  The  Commedia  is  the  one  great  completed  work  of 
the  Middle  ^ges,  in  this  happier  than  Cologne  Cathedral  or  the  Swmma 
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of  Aquinas.  .  •  .  The  Commedw,  like  a  Qothic  cathedral,  is  best  seen  in 
the  moonlight  of  the  soul.  .  .  .  Dante's  influence  is  scaicelj  traceable  in 
Italian  literature.  The  amorous  servitude  of  late  Italian  poetry  has  led 
to  political  servitude.  .  .  .  The  Inferno  makes  a  plastic  impression,  the 
PurgcUorio  a  pictorial,  the  Paradiso  a  musical  The  first  is  charactezised 
hj  its  hestiarium,  the  second  by  its^Zora,  the  last  by  its  stars.  .  .  .  '*La 
Beatrice  des  sonnets  nous  fait  I'irritante  impression  de  Panonyme,  et  de 
Tenigme,  du  masque  et  du  mythe,  d'une  personality  fictive,  je  dirais 
presque  une  entity  hdr^tique."  .  .  .  Dante  is  the  Homer  of  Catholidsm 
— "  le  Newton  poetique  du  monde  sumaturel." 

I  end  with  a  few  words  from  Victor  Hugo,  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic, which,  however,  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  to  their 
source :  *'  He  knocks  gravely  at  the  door  of  the  Infinite,  and  says 
'  Open,  I  am  Dante.' "  ^ 


VL 
GERMANY. 


The  comparatively  late  date  at  which  Germany  took  its  place  in 
the  commonwealth  of  European  literature  confines  our  present 
inquiry  within  correspondingly  narrow  limits.  The  first  volume  of 
Scartazzini's  elaborate  Dante  in  Gfermania  is  an  imperial  octavo 
of  312  pages,  and  of  these  pp.  9-31  contain  all  that  has  to  be  said 
on  the  subject^  after  an  exhaustive  and  almost  microscopic  study, 
from  the  fourteenth  century  to  1824.  The  name  of  Dante  occurs 
in  Sebastian  Brant's  {b.  1458,  d.  1521)  edition  of  jEsop's  F<Me8^ 
but  without  any  evidence  that  his  works  were  known.  A  treatise 
De  DignitatibuSy  by  Bartolo  da  Sassoferrato,  was  published  at 
Leipzig  in  1493,  dealing  fully  with  the  Canzone  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Convito  (Cam.  zvL)  Fladus 
lUyricus,  one  of  the  most  vehement  leaders  of  the  Lutheran  Be- 
formation,  published  at  Basle  (1556)  a  Catalogua  Testium  VerUatu, 
in  which  Dante  holds  a  prominent  position,  and  all  the  passages 
in  the  Commedia  and  the  De  Monarchid  which  bear  on  the 
corruptions  of  the  Eoman  Church  are  quoted  in  the  originaL  It 
is  significant  enough  that  the  same  city  witnessed  in  1559  the 
publication  of  a  German  translation  of  the  latter  treatise  by 

1  A  friend  (C.  J.  P.)  calls  my  attention  to  a  passage  in  Victor  Hngo*s  Preiaoe  to  Ltt 
Rayons  et  Us  Ombres  in  which  he  says  that  "  the  Bible  has  been  his  book,  Vixgil  and  Dante 
his  masters.** 
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Heroldt)  before  any  edition  of  the  book  had  been  printed  in  Italy. 
A  short  biographical  notice  based  upon  Boccaccio,  in  which  the 
reader  was  told  that  Dante  had  written  of  Hell  and  Purgatory  and 
Paradise  and  "  many  other  beautiful  things,"  may  have  tended  to 
awaken  an  interest  other  than  polemical.  Anyhow,  the  next 
welcome  is  given  as  by  a  poet  to  a  poet  only  or  chiefly,  not  by 
reformer  to  reformer.  In  1563  Hans  Sachs,  the  shoemaker-poet 
of  Nuremberg  (b.  1494,  d.  1576),  tells  the  tale  of  Dante's  life. 
The  words  of  that  welcome  will  be  read,  I  think,  with  some 
interest  as  the  first  indication  of  the  place  which  some  three 
centuries  later  the  poet  of  Florence  was  to  hold  in  the  minds  of 
the  thinkers  and  scholars  of  Germany.  I  give,  I  hope,  a  fairly 
adequate  version :  ^  — 

"  Aligbierius,  known  as  Dante, 
Famous  as  a  laureate  poet, 
In  the  town  of  Florence  dwelt  he, 
Much  by  men  reyered  and  honoured, 
But  by  troop  of  foes  most  bitter 
Was  his  fair  fame  foully  slandered. 
From  the  city  him  they  banished : 
Then  at  Paris  long  he  tarried, 
Student  in  the  famous  college. 
There  of  Art  he  was  the  master, 
Bard  and  poet  nobly  gifted. 
Many  a  wondrous  poem  wrote  he, 
Notably  a  book  that  telleth, 
With  all  full  and  subtle  detail. 
Things  of  Earth  and  Hell  and  Heaven  ; 
These  with  artist's  skill  he  painteth, 
With  keen  insight  gazing  round  him  : 
Poem  that,  still  held  in  honour. 
Studied  much  by  many  a  scholar : 
Then  from  France  he  took  his  journey, 
And  Can  Grande  gave  him  shelter." 

There  is  nothing  very  lofty  or  in  the  grand  style  there.  I  do 
not  think  it  probable  that  the  writer  knew  more  of  Dante  than  he 
learnt  from  Heroldt's  book,  but  the  words  have  an  honest  ring  in 
them,  and  show  that  he  looked  on  the  poet  rather  than  the  con- 
troversialist, and  gave  his  greeting  to  the  sovrano  poeta  as  one  who 
was  a  greater  Meistersinger  than  he  or  any  of  his  forerunners  could 
claim  to  be. 

1  Opp.  Nar.  1579,  V.  a.    The  title  of  the  poem  is  DanttSt  der  Poet  von  Florenz. 
VOL.  II.  2  H 
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As  it  ^vas,  however,  the  poet  remained  in  the  backgroond  of 
German  thought,  and  Dante  was  still  chiefly  known  as  the  author 
of  the  De  Monarchid.  Of  that  book  four  more  editions  were  pub- 
lished between  1609  and  161 8,  while  as  yet  not  a  single  copy  had 
issued  from  any  Italian  press. 

The  year  1755  was  memorable  for  the  first  edition  of  the 
Commedia  in  Germany,  edited  by  Niccold  Ciangulo  and  published 
at  Leipzig,  and,  as  a  natural  sequel,  a  volume  of  Essays  on  ike 
Character  and  Works  of  the  Chief  Italian  Poets  by  J.  N.  Meinhard 
(Berlin,  1763),  in  which  180  pages  were  given,  it  is  said,  with  a 
fair  measure  of  knowledge  and  insight,  to  those  of  Dante.  The 
work  was  favourably  reviewed  by  Lessing.  That  critic,  however, 
though  he  quotes  H,  ii.  7-9  in  a  criticism  on  Klopstock  {Lett.  ii. 
17,  p.  254,  ed.  1 841),  does  not  appear  to  have  been  familiar  with 
his  writings,  and  has  left  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  estimate.  If 
he  had,  we  may  fear,  looking  to  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the 
man,  that  it  would  have  been  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Voltaire. 

In  the  matter  of  translation,  however,  Germany  had  the  start 
of  England  in  the  prose  version  of  the  whole  Commedia  by 
Bachenschwanz  in  1 767,  of  the  Inferno  by  Jageman  in  1 780.  They 
have  passed,  as  Boyd  and  Rogers  have  passed  in  England,  into  the 
region  of  oblivion,  having  done  their  little  work  of  at  least  bringing 
the  name  of  Dante  within  the  horizon  of  German  students.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  no  trace  of  the  Florentine  poet  is  found 
in  Schiller,  not  even  in  the  prose  writings,  such  as  the  essays  on 
art,  poetry  or  culture  generally,  in  which  such  a  reference  to  them 
would  have  naturally  suggested  itself  to  one  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  poet's  writings.^  With  Schiller*s  greater  contemporary,  there  was 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  growth,  the  same  absence  of  any  refer- 
ence to  the  poet  of  whom  men  now  debate  whether  he  or  Goethe 
were  the  greatest,  whom  all  admit  to  have  been  the  representative 
poet  of  the  Zeitgeist  of  his  own  time,  as  Goethe  was  partly  of 
that  of  the  eighteenth,  yet  more  of  that  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  liaJienische  Reise,  written  ctVc.  1790,  show  no  trace  of  any  wish 
to  halt  at  Florence  or  Bavenna  for  the  sake  of  the  memories  which 
made  those  cities  sacred,  and  the  traveller  presses  on  to  the 
classical  and  artistic  interests  of  Eome  and  Naples.     Even  at 

1  Scartazrini  calls  attention  (p.  ao)  to  the  curious  fact  that  Schiller  and  Goethe  oorrespood 
in  February  1798  on  the  merits  of  iersa  rima  as  a  form  for  poetry,  and  that  neither  of  them 
mentions  Dante. 
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Assisi  he  turns  from  the  two  churches  with  all  their  memories  of 
St  Francis  and  Giotto  without  a  word  of  notice,  and  hastens  with 
a  passionate  classicalism  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which  stands 
in  the  piazza  of  that  town.  The  mind  of  Goethe  had,  at  an  early 
age,  cast  ofif  the  traditional  Protestantism  of  Germany.  It  had 
scarcely  felt  even  the  touch  of  artistic  sympathy  with  the 
Catholicism  of  an  earlier  period,  still  less  of  any  real  reverence  for 
the  truths  of  which  it  was  for  a  time  the  representative.  He  gave 
himself,  eliminating  the  thought  of  God,  eliminating  any  real 
sympathy  with  humanity,  to  the  work  which  he  pursued  con- 
sistently through  a  long  and  prosperous  life  of  self-culture.  Ko 
two  types  of  life  and  character  could  be  more  contrasted  than 
those  of  the  two  poets  of  Weimar  and  of  Florence.  The  former,  like 
the  latter,  takes  his  place  among  the  creative  master-spirits  of  the 
world.  He  pursued  his  lonely  pathway  through  the  avia  Pieriduin 
7oca,  and  wrote  things  hard  to  be  understood.  The  Faust  and  the 
Commedia  have  this  at  least  in  common,  that  each  is  an  instance 
of  Goethe's  own  maxim  that  all  great  works  are  the  growth  of 
solitude ;  that  each  is  the  outcome  of  a  man's  life ;  that  this  is 
what  he  has  to  say  as  to  the  riddles  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
The  last  word  of  Dante,  after  a  passionate  and  unselfish  love,  after 
devotion  to  a  political  ideal  of  righteousness,  after  accepting  the 
faith  of  Christ  and  following  it  into  all  its  traditional  and 
scholastic  developments,  after  claiming  fellowship  with  the  saints 
of  God  and  with  sinners  who  repented,  after  a  life  of  poverty 
and  exile,  was  found  in  the  Paradiso.  The  last  word  of  Goethe, 
after  the  wide  experience  of  passions  that  were,  to  say  the  least, 
not  unselfish,  after  the  placid  ease  of  Weimar,  with  scarcely  a 
touch  of  a  self-forgetting  love  of  country  or  of  mankind,  or  of 
individual  men  and  women,  from  first  to  last^  is  found  in  the 
second  part  of  Faust^ 

And  the  outcome  of  this  antipathetic  nature,  when  the  name  of 
Dante  was  brought  into  prominence  by  the  writers  of  the  so-called 
*'  Komantic  "  school,  of  whom  I  shall  have  next  to  speak,  was  seen 
in  the  tone  of  bitterness  and  scorn  with  which  Goethe  always 
speaks  of  the  author  of  the  Commedia,     It  is  from  first  to  last 

^  The  dosing  scene  of  the  Faust  seems  almost  a  deliberate  travesty  of  the  Paradise^  just 
as  the  opening  scene  is  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Book  of  Job,  Gretchen  taking  the  place  of 
Beatrice. 
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an  echo  of  the  words  with  which  the  Epicureans  of  all  ages  have 
spoken  of  the  followers  after  righteousness : — 

"  He  professeth  to  have  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  he  caJleth  himself 
the  child  of  the  Lord.  He  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts.  He  is 
grievous  unto  us  even  to  heboid ;  for  his  life  is  not  like  other  men's, 
his  ways  are  of  another  fashion." — TFUd.  Sol,,  ii.  13-15. 

When  at  Rome  in  May  1787,  he  summed  up  his  judgment  of 
the  Commedia  in  the  words  that  the  ^^ Inferno  was  abominahle, 
the  Purgatorio  doubtful,  the  Paradiso  tiresome"  (Scart.,  Germ.,  i. 
p.  20).  In  his  Conversations  mth  Eckermann,  he  shows  his 
scholar  a  bust  of  Dante  and  says  that  "  he  looks  as  if  he  came  out 
of  Hell"  (i.  118).  "To  you,"  he  added,  "the  study  of  this  poet 
is  absolutely  forbidden  by  your  father- confessor."  His  "  rhyme 
system,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  made  him  unintelligible ;  he  was 
not  a  talent,  but  a  nature"  (i.  120).  He  says  of  him  in  words  which, 
though  true,  seem  to  be  disparaging  in  their  intent,  that  "  though 
he  appears  great  to  us,  he  has  the  culture  of  centuries  behind  him  " 
(ii.  27). 

To  pass  from  the  titanic  power,  not  without  its  demonic  element, 
of  the  poet  of  Weimar  to  the  men  of  letters  who  were  grouped  as 
the  Eomantic  school,  is  to  descend  to  a  lower  level.  To  them, 
however,  it  was,  much  more  than  to  him,  that  Germany  was  in- 
debted for  the  first  introduction  of  the  name  and  fame  of  Dante. 
A.  W,  Von  Schlegel,  who  won  an  early  fame  by  his  translation  of 
Shakespeare  (1797-18 10),  appeared  also  at  a  still  earlier  date 
(1795)  as  a  translator  of  selected  portions  of  each  cantique  of  the 
Commedia,  and  wrote  an  essay  on  Dante  in  Biirger's  Academie  der 
ScJuJner  Redehunste,  These  I  have  not  seen,  but  his  Lectures  on 
Dramatic  Literature  delivered  at  Vienna  in  1808,  though  the 
subject  did  not  bring  the  works  of  Dante  directly  within  his 
horizon,  show  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  Commedia  and  looked 
on  it  with  a  loving  and  reverent  appreciation,  of  which  I  select  a 
few  examples.  He  has  been  speaking  of  the  imitation  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  which  characterised  the  earlier  re- 
naissance : — 

"  With  the  great  poets  and  artists  it  was  otherwise.  However  strong 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  ancients,  and  however  determined  their  purpose 
of  entering  into  competition  with  them,  they  were  compelled  by  their 
independence  and  originality  of  mind  to  strike  out  a  path  of  their  own. 
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And  to  impress  upon  their  productions  the  stamp  of  their  own  genius. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Dante  among  the  Italians,  the  father  of  modem 
poetry.  Acknowledging  Virgil  for  his  master,  he  has  produced  a  work 
which,  of  all  others,  most  differs  from  the  jEneid,  and,  in  our  opinion,  far 
excels  its  pretended  model  in  power,  truth,  compass,  and  profundity '' 
(p.  20,  ed.  Bohn). 

In  another  passage  (p.  80)  he  notes  that  iEschylus,  "in  the 
singular  strangeness  of  his  images  and  language,  resembles  Dante 
and  Shakespeare."  He  couples  Dante  with  Homer  as  instances  of 
"high  cultivation  and  practice  in  art,"  even  in  the  poets,  who 
are  usually  looked  on  as  "children  of  nature,  devoid  of  art  or 
school  discipline  "  (p.  359).  He  finds  in  Dante,  as  in  Shakespeare, 
"  a  profound  view  of  the  inward  life  of  nature  and  her  mysterious 
being  "  (p.  396).! 

In  Frederick  Von  Sclilegel,  in  whom  the  reverence  for  the 
past  and  the  yearning  after  something  wider  and  deeper  than  the 
popular  Lutheranism  of  Germany  led  to  his  conversion  to  the 
Church  of  Kome,  we  have  less  of  the  mere  man  of  letters,  and 
more  of  the  profound  thinker  than  in  his  brother.  In  his  Philo- 
sophy of  History  he  comes  across  the  union  of  the  "  tendency 
towards  the  absolute "  which  characterised  "  the  art  and  poetry 
as  well  as  the  science  of  the  Middle  Age  "  with  the  fantastic  spirit 
which  in  various  forms  mingled  with  it  and  them : — 

"  The  singular  manner,  indeed,  in  which  the  Italian  poet  Dante  has, 
in  his  mighty  poem  of  visions,  wherein  he  displays  the  most  masterly 
and  classical  condensation  of  language  and  the  profoundest  poetical  art, 
contrived  to  sustain,  in  his  progress  through  the  three  regions  of  the 
invisible  world,  that  fantastic  spirit,  next,  the  stem  maxim  of  the 
Ghibelline  state  policy  and  a  congenial  worship  of  Roman  antiquity, 
and  has  managed  to  unite  all  these  qualities  with  the  subtle  distinctions 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  This  singular  manner,  indeed,  has  never 
been  an  object  of  general  imitation,  nor  has  it  opened  a  path  to  the 
subsequent  labours  of  art.  But  this  work  will  ever  remain  an  extra- 
ordinary, wonderful,  and  characteristic  monument,  wherein  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  this  first  scholastico-romantic  epoch  of  European  art  and  science 
is  displayed  in  a  most  remarkable  manner." 

The  Cosmos  of  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  presents  a  testimony  of 
a  different  kind,  from  one  who  was  a  man  of  science  rather  than  a 

1  In  1803  A.  W.  Schlegel  translated  several  of  the  Minor  Poems,  and  in  a  paper  in  the 
GermaLn  Aiktnaum  (drc  1798-1800)  groups  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe  at  "the  (ri- 
folium  of  modem  poetry ; "  the  first  of  the  three  being  recognised  as  the  "  prophet  of 
Catholicism." 
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man  of  letters.  His  plan  led  him  to  dwell  on  the  effect  of  the 
yisihle  universe  in  drawing  out  the  powers  and  emotions  of  man's 
mind,  and  he  notes  the  supreme  excellence  which,  in  this  respect^ 
is  manifested  in  Dante  as  an  observer : — 

"  When  the  glory  of  the  Aramaic  Greek  and  Roman  dominion— or,  I 
might  almost  say,  when  the  ancient  world  had  passed  away,  we  find  in 
the  great  and  inspired  founder  of  a  new  era,  Dante  Alighieri,  occasional 
manifestations  of  the  deepest  sensibility  to  the  charms  of  the  terrestrial 
life  of  Nature,  whenever  he  abstracts  himself  from  tlie  passionate  and 
subjective  control  of  that  despondent  mysticism  which  constituted  the 
general  circle  of  his  ideas." 

He  proceeds  to  notice  the  "  inimitable  grace  "  of  the  pictures  of 
the  dawn  and  the  "iZ  treinolar  della  marina^*  (Purg,  L  115-117), 
of  the  storm  after  the  battle  of  Campaldino  (Purg.  v.  109-127), 
of  the  pinewood  of  Ravenna  and  the  songs  of  birds  {Purg.  xxviii. 
1-24),  of  the  river  of  light  {Par.  xxx.  61-69).  ^^^  suggestion  on 
this  last  description  is  not,  I  think,  found  elsewhere : — 

"  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  this  picture  had  its  origin  in  the  poef  s 
recollection  of  that  peculiar  and  rare  phosphorescent  condition  of  the 
ocean  when  luminous  points  appear  to  rise  from  the  breaking  waves, 
and,  spreading  themselves  over  the  surface  of  the  waters,  convert  the 
liquid  plain  into  a  moving  sea  of  sparkling  stars  "  (ii.  p,  418). 

In  the  year  1824,  Scartazzini,  as  I  have  said  above,  recognises  a 
new  starting-point.  The  period  of  neglect  or  supercilious  criticism 
comes  to  an  end,  and  one  of  reverence,  admiration,  and  exhaustive 
study  begins.  His  account  of  the  labours  of  Gorman  scholars 
during  the  sixty  years  that  have  followed  fills  the  remainder  of  his 
volume.  Translations  of  the  Commedta  by  Kopisch,  Kanne- 
giesser,  Witte,  Philalethes  (the  nom  de  plume  of  John,  King  of 
Saxony),  Josefa  Von  Hoffinger,  of  the  Minor  Poems  by  Witte  and 
Krafft,  endless  volumes  and  articles  on  all  points  connected  with 
Dante's  life  and  character,  the  publications  of  the  Deutsche  Dante- 
Gesellschaft  from  1867  to  1877,  present  a  body  of  literature  which 
has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  Germans  have  taught  Italians  to  understand  and  appreciate 
their  own  poet,  just  as  they  have  at  least  helped  to  teach  English- 
men to  understand  Shakespeare.  Out  of  the  vast  range  of  matter 
thus  presented  I  must  content  myself  with  selecting  a  few  of  the 
more  salient  points  which  touch  upon  the  subject  of  this  Study. 
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I.  The  Labours  op  Karl  Wittk. — I  doubt  whether  the  history 
of  men  of  letters  presents  a  more  complete  instance  of  devotion  to 
a  single  work  than  that  of  the  Dantophilist  whom  I  have  just 
named.  For  more  than  sixty  years  he  consecrated  his  life-  to  the 
studies,  the  results  of  which,  after  appearing  in  countless  journals 
and  Transactions,  have  been  collected  by  the  author  in  his  Dante 
Forschungen,  Nothing  has  been  too  great  or  too  small  for  him. 
He  has  collated  the  text  of  MSS.,  hunted  out  lost  sonnets  in  the 
libraries  of  Italian  cities,  translated  both  the  Comviedia  and  the 
Mioor  Poems,  has  reviewed  well-nigh  every  work  on  Dante  that 
appeared  for  forty  years,  and  has  thrown  himself  with  a  profound 
insight  and  sympathy  into  the  poet's  mind  and  character.  As  the 
result  of  this  labour  of  love,  he  has  left,  as  his  chief  contribution  to 
Dante  literature,  an  essay  on  what  he  calls  "  Dante  Misunderstood  " 
(Ueher  das  Missverstandnisa  Dantes),  I  have  been  largely  indebted 
to  that  essay,  and  to  other  papers  in  which  the  same  theory  of 
the  trilogy  of  Dante's  life  has  been  developed,  in  my  own  life 
of  the  poet  and  in  my  study  on  the  Genesis  and  Growth  of  tlie 
Gommedia,  but  it  may  be  well  to  give  its  substance  in  a  slightly 
abridged  form  in  the  writer's  own  words  : — 

"Already  in  the  tender  years  of  innocence  Dante  had  opened  his  heart 
to  love ;  but  a  love  so  pure  and  chaste  and  holy,  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  whether  it  were  roused  by  the  child  Beatrice,  or  whether  the  boy 
had  given  to  her,  as  the  visible  symbol  of  his  Creator,  the  fervent  devo- 
tion with  which  he  looked  on  his  Father  in  Heaven.  The  Vita  Nuova 
is  the  product  of  the  filial  love  thus  originated. 

"  But  when  the  poet  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  and  Beatrice  was 
taken  from  him,  he  mourned  long  time  for  her,  as  men  mourn  for  a  lost 
innocence.  Then  at  last,  allured  by  new  charms,  he  thinks  that  he  has 
refound  his  first  love  in  the  glances  of  the  donna  gentile.  In  these  new 
promises  of  consolation,  however,  his  first  affection  is  felt  to  be  passing 
from  his  thoughts,  and  he  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  new  consoler, 
which  is  Philosophy.  Of  this  new  love  mingled  with  bitter  grief  we 
have  the  record  in  the  Amoroso  ConvitOy  a  love  unquiet  and  full  of  pain, 
because  for  the  peace  of  filial  resignation  there  had  come  in  desires  more 
impetuous.     These  the  graces  of  his  new  mistress  could  not  satisfy. 

"  Thus  is  Alighieri  led  to  speculate  on  all  things  that  present  them- 
selves to  his  mind — on  justice,  valour,  magnanimity,  to  defend  and 
explain  his  views  on  the  ordinances  of  civil  polity,  on  the  chief  events  of 
his  time,  to  employ  his  life  to  realise  in  act  what  had  come  before  his 
mind  as  true  ideality.    It  is  precisely  at  this  time  that  he  enters  on 
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public  life,  and  probably  that  he  corrects  and  formulates  his  thoughts 
on  language  and  poetrj. 

^  But  then  the  rage  of  parties  threatens  to  draw  him  into  the  whirlpool 
of  worldly  cares  and  unbridled  passions,  and  Philosophy  to  reveal  to 
him  that  other  aspect  of  her  face  which  she  turns  away  far  from  this 
lower  world.  And  therefore,  turning  his  back  on  earthly  allurements, 
and  on  the  scene  of  furious  conflicts,  he  sets  himself  to  climb  the  steepest 
paths  of  speculation^  if  so  he  might  come  to  gaze  upon  the  Sun  of  eternal 
truth,  to  know  the  very  essence  of  the  Deity.  This  he  essays  to  do  by 
natural  reason,  but  soon  he  is  conscious  of  his  feebleness  ;  he  sees  that 
he  has  taken  a  wrong  path,  that  only  Revelation  could  guide  him  to  a 
happy  issue.  Haying  already  in  some  measure  strayed  from  the  religion 
of  Christ,  the  three  virtues  that  are  characteristic  of  it  are  lacking  to 
him,  and  lower  passions  drag  him  forcibly  into  the  darkness  of  our 
stormy  life.  He  is  fast  bound  by  present  things  and  their  delights ;  he 
does  not  hope  in  the  coming  kingdom  of  God ;  he  becomes  the  prey  of 
an  ill-regulated  self-love.  Instead  of  believing  and  submitting  himself 
to  Divine  Revelation,  his  philosophic  pride  dazzles  him,  and  he  thinks 
that  reason  is  sufficient  to  penetrate  to  the  lowest  abysses  of  the  Infinite. 
Lastly,  instead  of  love,  there  is  hatred,  which  inflames  him  against  his 
erring  brothers,  and  makes  him  the  slave  of  the  spirit  of  faction,  envy, 
and  intolerance. 

"And  then,  lo!  the  grace  of  God  begins  to  rekindle  in  his  breast  the 
light  of  religion,  and  he  repents  of  his  abandonment  to  philosophic 
pride  ;  his  first  faith  and  his  first  love  for  his  Beatrice  revive  in  him 
more  glowing  than  ever,  and  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Divine 
Redeemer  had  wrought  salvation  for  mankind,  the  poet  is  restored  to 
freedom  in  his  inmost  being,  save  that  his  sin  still  weighs  upon  his 
conscience ;  nor  can  he,  according  to  the  Church's  teaching,  enter  into 
the  glory  of  Heaven  except  by  feeling,  in  a  broken  and  contrite  heart, 
a  profound  grief  for  the  impiety  committed  by  him  in  departing  from 
God  ;  by  cleansing  himself,  by  due  expiation,  from  the  stains  which  had 
defiled  the  native  divine  purity  of  his  soul — coTitritio,  saiirfaetio," 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  all  this  Witte  writes  as  a 
Lutheran,  and  has  therefore  no  polemic  motive,  such  as  may, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  influenced  men  like  Ozanam, 
Hettinger,  or  Manning,  leading  him  to  vindicate  Dante's  Catho- 
licity. Substantially  we  have  seen  he  comes  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  they  do,  but  it  is  the  distinguishing  merit  of  his  theory, 
considered  as  a  working  hypothesis,  that  it  takes  in  all,  or  well- 
nigh  all,  the  phsenomena  which  the  problem  presents,  instead  of 
resting,  as  the  writers  I  have  named,  and  those  of  the  opposite 
school,  like  Bossetti  and  Arouz,  have  done,  in  a  partial  and  one- 
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sided  induction.  Its  completeness  has  so  far  won,  at  least,  the 
general  assent  of  most  of  the  great  Dante  experts  both  in  Germany 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  notably  of  Scartazzini,  the  only  writer 
whose  lifelong  devotion  and  all-devouring  exhaustiveness  place 
him  on  the  same  line  as  Witte. 

2.  The  Translation  of  PniLALBTHEa — ^The  phesnomenon  of  a 
version  of  such  a  poem  as  the  Commedia  by  a  sovereign  ruler  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  unique  in  literature.  Here  also  there  was  the  life- 
long devotion  without  which  success  in  such  a  work — such  success 
as  John,  King  of  Saxony,  has  attained — is  altogether  impossible. 
Bom  in  1801,  he  succeeded  his  father,  Maximilian,  in  1854,  and 
died  in  1872.  The  translation  was  at  first  printed  privately  by 
instalments  in  1828-40,  and  has  since  been  republished  (1865) 
in  a  collected  form. 

I  quote  from  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  a  few  words  that 
express  the  feeling  of  the  translator  for  his  author : — 

"  Dante,"  he  writes,  "  has  for  a  long  time  been  one  of  the  writers 
whom  I  have  most  loved,  and  the  very  difficulties  which  he  presented 
were  for  me  a  new  attraction  to  consecrate  myself  to  him  with  an  ever- 
growing and  more  living  afifection.  The  special  impress  of  a  man  in 
the  highest  degree  standing  apart  from  every  other,  in  a  time  entirely 
different  from  every  other,  ...  a  language  which  so  far  presented  a 
hindrance  to  the  poet's  genius,  inasmuch  as  he  had  to  be  the  first  to  create 
it,  its  high  moral  elevation  and  \U  infinite  elaboration  in  execution, 
were  always  to  me  an  irresistible  attraction.  The  Divina  Commedia  has 
always  presented  to  me  the  aspect  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  where  the 
exaggerations  of  ornament  may  sometime  offend  our  more  refined  taste, 
while  the  sublime  and  austere  impression  of  the  whole,  and  the  exquisite 
finish  and  variety  of  details,  fill  our  mind  with  wonder.  The  one  no 
less  than  the  other  are  living  products  of  a  period  fertile  in  movement, 
of  that  Middle  Age  which  we  have  now  began  once  more  to  hold  in 
honour." 

3.  Wbgelb's  (F.  X.)  Lbbbn  Dante. — As  the  version  of  Phila- 
lethes  among  translations,  so  is  the  work  bearing  this  title  among 
the  biographies  of  Dante.  In  thoroughness,  insight,  freedom 
from  triviality  or  unprofitable  discussion  of  what  has  been  said 
by  others,  it  presents  itself  as  a  model  of  all  that  the  life  of  a 
great  poet  ought  to  be. 

I  select  a  few  samples  of  the  thoughts  which  seem  to  me  most 
pregnant  with  a  suggestive  light : — 
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*' We  recognise  in  this  union"  (of  the  real  and  the  ideal  in  Dante's 
treatment  of  Beatrice)  '^  one  of  the  master-strokes  of  the  Divine  Comedy, 
We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  no  saint  of  the  Church,  no  one  with  aa 
authority  that  would  prevail  with  an  outsider,  but  only  his  own  beloved 
one  that  the  poet  sought  to  glorify,  and  that  in  the  region  where  he  had 
actually  experienced  her  power.  The  natural  and  artistic  elements  of 
this  combination  have,  perhaps,  best  been  grasped  by  Haphael,  who,  if  I 
am  not  altogether  mistaken,  has  beyond  doubt  had  Dante's  Beatrice  in 

his  thoughts  in  his  well-known  personification  of  Theology. 

•  •.••••.■ 

"The  political  and  moral  .condition  in  which  Dante  would  have 
maintained  his  country,  or  to  which  rather  he  would  have  brought  her 
back,  is  to  be  recognised  most  clearly  in  the  indications  which  are  found 
in  the  several  passages  of  the  poem  on  the  destinies  and  the  state  of 
Florence.  He  rejects  altogether  the  democratic  principle,  and  seeks  its 
golden  age  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  power  of 
the  nobles  was  yet  unbroken,  and  the  popolo  lived  in  happy  obscurity, 
and  a  simple  and  pure  morality  ruled  them.  This  view  of  Dante  must 
seem  to  us  all  the  more  important  because  it  brings  before  us,  in  a  single 
instance,  his  judgment  upon  the  whole  civic  development  of  Upper  Italy. 
He  clung  to  Florence  with  a  love  which  nothing  could  destroy  ;  here 
he  had  looked  in  closest  proximity  on  the  workings  of  the  democratic 
spirit,  had  experienced  them  in  his  own  person,  and  had  become  their 
victim.  So  we  come  at  the  outset  on  the  decided  aristocratic  feudal 
character  of  the  poet,  which  we  have  already  ascribed  to  him  "  (p.  565). 

"  For  the  endeavour  after  the  unity  of  his  people  Dante  spoke  the  first 
and  the  decisive  word,  which  can  never  now  be  stifled.  It  was  the 
well-deserved  expiation  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  living  patriot  when 
the  nation,  nearing  the  completion  of  its  unity,  proclaimed  to  the 
listening  world,  with  the  wide- echoing  trumpet-note  of  a  national 
festival,  the  six-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  her  greatest 
son  "(p.  575). 

Elsewhere  he  claims  for  Dante  a  foremost  place  among  the 
restorers  of  Latin  literature  : — 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Dante  was  the  first  to  give  a  true 
living  reality  to  the  name  of  Virgil.  He  has  good  ground  for  calling 
him  his  master,  and  for  speaking  of  the  long  study  and  the  great  love 
which  he  has  given  to  his  poems.  In  like,  though  less  intimate,  rela- 
tions he  stands  to  Lucan  and  Statins,  to  Cicero  and  Horace,  and  especially 
to  Ovid,  whose  Metamorphoses^  together  with  the  ^neid^  furnish  him 
with  the  richest  supply  of  materials.  .  .  .  We  do  not,  however,  say  that 
he  shared  unreservedly  the  one-sided  passionate  surrender  to  classical 
studies  which  characterised  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  of 
Italian  history.     Quite  the  reverse  of  this.     He  seems  to  have  known 
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his  nation  so  well  that  he  had  a  forecast  of  that  one-sidedness,  and 
therefore  strove  with  all  the  energy  of  which  his  nature  was  capahle  to 
establish  a  healthy  equilibrium  through  the  cultivation  of  a  national 
literature,  especially  that  of  prose  applied  to  the  treatment  of  scientific 
subjects.    His  warning  voice,  however,  was  as  that  of  one  crying  in  the 

wilderness. 

.••*•••■• 

*'  The  man  from  whom  modem  history  takes  its  start,  Machiavelli, 
learnt  from  none  of  his  predecessors  so  much  as  froui  Dante.  This  is  clear 
to  any  one  familiar  with  his  writings,  and  one  scarcely  needs  to  know 
that  he,  with  the  ancient  classics,  was  his  favourite  author.  The  two 
men  have,  in  spite  of  all  differences  in  their  natures,  essential  points  of 
contact  in  their  views  and  aims.  Machiavelli,  like  Dante,  rejects  the 
republican  principle,  and  presses  forward  to  the  political  unity  of  Italy. 
If  Dante  strives  to  attain  that  end  through  the  legitimate  Roman  »m- 
periumy  it  was  that  he  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  through  and  through  ideal  nature.  Machiavelli  sighs,  as  a  far- 
sighted  seer  of  the  newer  age,  after  a  new  prince,  a  revolutionary  despot, 
who  with  fire  and  sword  shall  bring  his  people  to  their  senses,  and 
smiles  at  the  cosmopolitanism  of  his  forerunner  **  (p.  604). 

"When  Dante  himself  brands  with  infamy  the  degeneracy  of  his 
nation,  we  might  hold  his  judgment  as  unjust  from  the  very  fact  that  it 
had  given  birth  to  a  character  so  strong  as  his  own.  But  of  a  truth  he 
was  for  a  long  time  the  last  of  that  type.  How  far  below  him  stands 
Petrarch  !  Petrarch  was  a  man  of  letters,  his  life  the  brilliant  life  of 
a  man  of  letters,  in  which  self-consciousness  and  self-seeking  played 
a  great  part.  Dante  was  a  statesman  and  a  scholar  ;  his  poetry  is 
without  any  worldly  aims,  solely  and  entirely  the  fruit  of  his  inner 
impulse  and  his  spiritual  development  Petrarch  was  a  man  of  the 
understanding,  cold-blooded  in  his  very  enthusiasm,  and  knew  how  to 
make  compromises  with  everyhody.  Dante  held  fast  to  his  convictions 
and  would  make  no  concession  to  circumstances.  So  it  was  that  the 
one  led  a  comfortable  and  brilliant  life,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  days, 
left  the  world  probably  with  regret ;  the  other  died  poor  and  in  exile, 
but,  without  doubt,  assured  and  restful  in  himself. 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  spirit  of  a  dying  age  to  rouse  itself  yet 
once  more  to  maintain  its  fulling  supremacy.  In  this  sense  it  was  that 
Dante  took  the  field.  He  could  not  stay  the  fall  of  the  decaying  Middle 
Age,  but  he  has  built  for  it  a  colossal  monument,  the  like  of  which  is 
found  nowhere  else  on  the  border- land  which  commands  the  last  view 
of  a  world-period  coming  to  its  close.  In  the  Divina  Commedia  he  has 
chanted  the  swan-song  of  the  Middle  Ages"  (p.  612). 

4.  JosEFA  Von  Hoffinger. — I  note  this  name  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  verses  which  I  have  translated,  and  which  seem  to 
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me  to  give  an  estimate  new  in  character,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  clear-sighted  and  sympathising  woman,  of  Dante's  relations 
with  his  wife.  The  history  of  the  writer  of  these  lines  is,  how- 
ever, remarkable  enough  to  be  worth  telling.^ 

Bom  in  1820  at  Vienna,  the  daughter  of  a  Government  official 
(RegteiningsrcUh),  she  developed  in  early  life  powers  of  an  unusual 
order.  In  1848  she  was  appointed  as  the  second  mistress  of  the 
highest  institution  for  female  education  in  that  city.  Failing 
health  compelled  her  to  retire  in  1858.  In  1866  she  took  an 
active  part  in  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the  great 
war  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  work  overtasked  her 
strength,  and  she  died  in  the  September  of  that  year,  after  some 
months  of  suffering,  heroically  borne.  From  1840  she  had  been 
a  student  of  the  Commedia,  and  the  effect  of  that  study,  with 
her  as  with  thousands  of  others,  had  been  to  deepen  and  ennoble 
her  inner  life.  She  studied  theology  under  the  guidance  of  men 
like  Dollinger  and  Veith.  Devotion  to  the  poet  took  with  her, 
as  with  so  many,  the  form  of  a  wish  to  reproduce  him  in  her  own 
languaga  She  hesitated  between  her  strong  desire  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  want  of  power.  At  last^  in  October  1863, 
she  began  and  completed  her  whole  work — so  rapid  a  performance 
of  so  great  a  task  is,  I  think,  without  a  parallel — in  sixteen  months. 
The  poem  of  which  I  have  spoken  seems  to  me  well  worthy  of 
being  more  widely  known.  It  has  the  interest  of  being  the  one 
woman's  view  of  Dante's  home-life  (Miss  Maria  Bossetti's  Shadow 
of  Dante  excepted)  that  has  come  within  the  range  of  my  reading, 
and  as  showing  what  a  faithful  and  loving  nature  pictured  to 
itself  as  a  true  representation  of  that  life. 

DANTE'S  WIFE. 

FROM  A  WOMA.N*B  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

{From  ike  German  of  J(ysefa  Von  Hoffinger,) 

On  every  tongue  is  Beatrice's  name  : 

Of  thee,  much  sorrowing  one,  no  song  doth  tell ; 

The  pang  of  parting  like  a  keen  dart  came, 
And  pierced  thee  with  a  wound  invisible  : 

Art  brings  her  incense  only  to  the  fair, 

Virtue  must  wait  her  crown  in  Heaven  to  wear. 


1  I  tokc  my  narrative  from  an  obituary  notice  by  V.  A.  Huber,  whose  History  o/EngUMk 
Uuivernties  is  well  known  to  most  students,  in  the  D,  Gcsell.  ii.  pp.  385-394. 
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E'en  he,  for  wbom  thou  didst  thy  burden  bear, 

By  not  one  word  his  love  for  thee  rerealed. 
His  wailings  o'er  his  country  all  might  hear ; 

For  thee  those  lips  so  eloquent  were  sealed  ; 
And  so  on  him  and  thee  culd  hearts  cast  blame, 
Not  knowing  silent  grief  brings  worthiest  fame. 

The  deepest  wound  still  shrinks  from  slightest  touch, 

It  feeds  upon  itself  in  secret  pain  ; 
The  breath  of  words  but  makes  it  more  from  much  ; 

A  beggar  dumb  the  sufferer  must  remain  : 
The  keenest  pang,  which  language  fails  to  reach, 
Finds,  in  half-broken  sobs,  its  only  speech. 

They  know  not,  when  each  nerve  with  anguish  thrills, 

How  palsied  sinks  the  artist's  expert  hand, 
And,  where  sharp  sorrow  all  the  spirit  fills. 

The  poet's  lips  no  utterance  may  command  : 
Life's  bitterest  moments  find  no  voice  in  song ; 
Groans  only  tell  of  hearts  opprest  with  wrong. 

'*  From  all  thou  lovest  best  thou  soon  must  part ; "  ^ 

So  ran  the  broken  speech  of  his  lament ; 
Far  off  that  greeting  came  from  grief- worn  heart, 

To  the  true  wife,  his  faithful  helpmate,  sent ; 
A  farewell  glance  from  eyes  whence  flowed  no  tears, 
Dry  with  vain  longings  through  the  lonely  years. 

"  The  pilgrim's  grief,  when  sound  the  evening  bells, 
The  day  that  he  has  bid  dear  friends  Good-bye ; "  ' 

Thus  through  the  soul  thrill  memory's  magic  spells, 
The  sorrow-stifled  germ  of  melody  ; 

A  cry  of  anguish,  melting  into  sighs. 

Tells  of  the  throbbing  heart's  dull  miseries. 

Tes,  thou  brave  woman,  mother  of  his  sons, 
'Twas  thine  to  know  the  weight  of  daily  care  ; 

'Twas  thine  to  understand  those  piteous  tones. 
Thine  much  to  suffer,  all  in  silence  bear ; 

How  great  thy  grief,  thy  woes  how  manifold, 

God  only  knows — of  them  no  song  hath  told. 

5.  Hettinger,  Franz.  Dante's  Divina  Commedia:  its  Scope 
and  Value.  Edited  by  H.  S.  Bowden,  1886. — Short  of  a  formal 
Vatican  decree  of  canonisation,  the  volume  which  bears  this  title 
comes  as  near  as  may  be,  in  itself  and  in  its  history,  to  an  official 
recognition  of  Dante's  catholicity  and  soundness  in  the  faith.  The 
Advocatus  Diaholi  has  been  heard  in  the  person  of  Aroux,  and  Dr. 
Ilettinger,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Wurzburg, 

1  Par.  xviL  55.  *  Pur^.  viiL  1-6. 
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appears  as  counsel  for  the  defence.  It  is  translated  into  English 
by  Father  H.  S.  Bowden  of  the  Oratory.  It  is  commended  by  a 
circular  letter  from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  in 
words  of  glowing  eloquence  which  I  have  already  quoted. 

As  if  to  crown  all  these  with  the  highest  authority,  we  have,  if 
not  a  Papal  utterance  ex  catJiedrd,  at  least  a  formal  public  act  on 
the  part  of  the  successor  of  St  Peter.  "  In  1857  Pius  IX.  himself 
placed  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Dante  at'Eavenna''  (p.  346). 
Coupling  these  facts  with  the  strong  impulse  given  to  the  study  of 
Aquinas  by  the  present  Pontiff,  with  his  known  personal  devotion 
to  the  CommediOy  with  the  early  anticipation  of  a  Sancte  Dantes, 
Ora  pro  nobis  in  the  elegy  of  De'  Fantinelli  (p.  413),  with  the 
language  of  Rosmini  and  Silvio  Pellico,  it  seems  to  need  only  a 
slight  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  development  for  the  Latin 
Church  to  take  yet  one  step  farther  and  formally  to  place  the  name 
of  Dante  on  her  list  of  saints.  One  feels  almost  tempted  to  com- 
pose a  Latin  collect  for  May  15,  or  a  Commemoration,  like  that  in 
honour  of  Bishop  Ken,  with  which  Cardinal  Newman  sought  in 
his  earlier  years  to  enrich  the  Anglican  Prayer-Book.  Anyhow,  it 
would  seem  a  better  experiment  in  hagiology  than  the  canonisation 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Dr.  Hettinger's  volume  is  an  elaborate  study  of  the  Commedia 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Summa  Theologica,  illustrated  by  copious 
extracts  from  both.  So  far  it  follows  in  the  steps  of  Ozanam.  It 
is,  perhaps,  a  more  elaborate  work  than  Dante  et  la  PhUosophie 
Catholique ;  it  lacks,  I  think,  something  of  the  devout  glow  with 
which  that  volume  is  inspired. 

Dr.  Hettinger's  work,  exhaustive  as  it  is,  does  not  present  many 
passages  for  quotation.  I  select  a  few  by  way  of  sample  of  his 
general  estimate  of  Dante's  character  and  genius : — 

'*  Two  works  only,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  can  claim  comparison 
with  the  Divina  Commedia — Homer's  Hiad  and  Goethe's  Fatut,  The 
nearest  in  matter  and  form,  though  still  its  inferior,  is  FausL  It  is 
the  only  German  poem  which  unites,  under  the  figure  of  Faust,  man's 
present  efforts  and  his  final  end.  It  is  a  comedy,  but,  as  Schelling 
remarks,  far  more  in  the  sense  of  Aristophanes,  and  divine  in  another 
and  more  poetic  acceptation  of  the  word.  But  granted  that  Goethe  in 
genius  and  culture  was  Dante's  equal,  both  as  a  poet  and  in  other 
respects,  yet  he  lacked  the  creative  power  necessary  to  develop  his  idea. 
His  ideal  world  is  purely  allegorical,  and  his  images  of  it,  though 
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artistically  drawn,  are  arbitrary  and  well-nigh  unintelligible.  Most 
poets  clothe  their  ideas  in  allegorical  forms,  whose  unreality  is  apparent 
throughout,  and  the  illusion  entirely  fails.  Dante's  figures,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  a  real  existence,  independent  of  their  allegorical  significance, 
and  they  themselves,  more  than  their  antitypes,  speak  to  our  imagina- 
tion. With  him  we  tread  upon  sure  ground,  and  are  surrounded  by 
realities.  Goethe's  world,  displayed  in  Fatisty  may  be  richer  in  ideas, 
more  varied  in  form,  than  that  of  Dante,  but  the  problem  of  the  Universe 
which  he  proposes  to  unriddle  is  never  solved.  Wreck  and  dissolution 
of  body  and  soul  alike  are,  with  Faust,  the  only  end  of  this  life.  Dante, 
on  the  other  hand,  sees  one  eternal  purpose  traced  and  developed  in  all 
things,  and  man,  through  the  Redeemer,  winning  his  way  to  God.  Nor 
can  the  fragmentary  form  of  Faitst  compare  with  the  organised  complete- 
ness of  Dante's  poem. 

..*•*••.■ 
**  Thus  in  Dante's  hands  the  real  Beatrice  and  her  spirit  idealised  form 
one  character.  From  their  first  meeting  in  childhood  to  that  when  she 
smiles  upon  him  for  the  last  time  from  the  bosom  of  God,  she  is  mani- 
fested in  a  gradual  process  of  transfiguration  and  glorification.  It  is  her 
form  which  gives  dramatic  interest  and  movement  to  the  whole  process 
of  absolution,  purification,  illumination,  and  beatification.  In  her 
theology  and  poetry,  speculation  and  phantasy,  are  wonderfully  united." 

7.  J.  A.  SoARTAZZiNi. — The  name  of  this  writer  might  seem  to 
claim  a  place  under  the  head  of  Italian  rather  than  German  Dante 
literature.  He  is,  however,  emphatically  a  man  utriiisgue  linguce 
periivs.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  his  Italian  Commentary  on  the 
Commedia^  beyond  all  question  the  most  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
in  any  language,  and  the  Dante  in  Germania,  which  has  so  largely 
contributed  to  the  completeness  of  the  present  section  of  this  essay. 
On  the  other,  he  has  published  his  Life  of  Dante  in  German,  was 
the  editor  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Jahrhucher  of  the  German 
Dante  Society,  and  contributed  some  of  his  most  valuable  papers  to 
its  third  and  fourth  volumes. 

I  am,  I  need  scarcely  say,  very  largely  indebted  to  him  both  as 
a  commentator  and  a  biographer.  In  each  of  these  regions  he 
brings  together  the  results  of  an  omnivorous  range  of  reading. 
Nothing  that  has  been  written  about  Dante  in  German  or  Italian 
seems  to  have  escaped  him.  He  discusses  conflicting  theories  of 
the  man  and  of  his  works,  of  single  passages  or  isolated  phrases, 
and  for  the  most  part  comes  to  a  true  and  sensible  conclusion. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  he  excels 
rather  in  thus  analysing  and  balancing  what  has  been  said  by 
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others  than  in  embodying  his  own  thoughts  in  forcible  and 
pregnant  words,  and  I  do  not  find  in  him  so  many  passages  that 
present  themselves  for  quotation  as  I  do  in  Wegele.  I  select  one 
or  two  of  the  most  suggestive  from  the  IJife  of  Dante  : — 

"  The  Vita  Nuova  belongs  to  the  list  of  those  writings,  in  the  highest 
degree  interestiog  and  attractive,  which  reveal,  with  childlike  simplicity, 
the  heart  of  the  writer,  his  innermost  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  an 
autobiography  sui  generis.  As  a  whole,-  literature,  in  the  widest  sense, 
possesses  only  one  book  which  may  be  compared  with  Dante's  primttia 
as  an  author :  the  Confessions  of  Augustine,  In  the  one,  as  in  the  other, 
there  is  the  same  intensity  of  feeling,  the  same  prominence  of  subjective 
individuality,  the  same  depth  of  consciousness  "  (pp.  302-303). 

"  Dante's  poem  has  experienced  nearly  the  same  fate  as  the  writings 
of  the  authors  of  the  Bible.  Every  age  which  occupies  itself  with  them, 
seeks  to  find  in  it  its  own  views,  every  interpreter  his  own  thoughts. 
Especially  in  the  poet's  own  country,  which,  as  lay  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  occupied  itself  more  thoroughly  and  diligently  with  the  father  of 
its  culture  and  its  literature,  every  tendency  and  every  party  has  striven 
with  all  imaginable  energy  to  make  the  great  poet  one  of  themselves. 
To  the  ultramontanes  Dante  must  be  an  ultramontane ;  to  the  dema- 
gogues, a  demagogue  ;  to  the  lovers  of  innovation,  an  innovator ;  to  the 
free-thinkers,  a  free- thinker ;  to  political  parties,  a  partisan  ;  to  believers, 
a  believer;  to  infidels,  an  infidel.  With  such  prepossessions  men 
have  approached  the  Divina  Commedia,  and  what  wonder  then  that  it  has 
been  liable  to  all  possible  interpretations ;  that  men's  views  as  to  its 
fundamental  ideas  have  been  wide  as  the  poles  asunder  1 "  (p.  474). 


VII. 

AMERICA. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  translation  of  the  Gommedia  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous proof  that  our  Transatlantic  brethren  are  not  behind 
others  in  their  reverence  for  the  great  Florentine.  It  is  far,  how- 
ever, from  standing  alone,  and  it  does  not  occupy  the  foremost 
position  in  order  of  time.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  earliest  transla- 
tion of  the  Vita  Nuova  into  English,  The  Early  Life  of  Dante 
Alighieriy  was  by  an  American,  Mr.  J.  Garrow,  published  at 
Florence  in  1846.  Another  version  was  printed  at  Boston  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Norton,  Sir  Theodore  Martin  and  Mr.  D.  G.  Bossetti  having 
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in  the  meantime  published  their  versions  in  1862  and  1866  re- 
spectively. To  Mr.  Norton  we  also  owe  a  fairly  full  essay  on  the 
portraits  of  Dante.  An  examination  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  version 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  study,  and  neither  in 
his  notes  nor  in  his  diary  and  correspondence  is  there  anything  of 
the  nature  of  an  estimate  which  presents  itself  for  quotation. 
One  wishes  sometimes,  as  one  goes  through  the  ribh  collection  of 
materials  of  this  nature  which  he  has  gathered  from  others,  and 
of  which  I  have  largely  availed  myself,  that  he  had  told  us  what 
he  himself  thought  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  man  to 
whom  he  devoted  so  many  years  of  loving  labour.  As  some  com- 
pensation for  the  absence  of  that  which  is  thus  lacking,  he  has 
given  us  in  the  sonnets  prefixed  to  the  three  parts  of  the  Commedia 
a  worthy  tribute  from  the  foremost  poet  of  the  New  World  to  the 
greatest  poet-prophet — the  noblest  votes  sacer — of  the  Old,  and 
these  I  lay  before  the  reader. 

I.  HELL. 

Oft  have  I  seen  at  some  cathedral  door 

A  labourer,  pausing  in  the  dust  and  heat, 

Lay  down  his  burden,  and  with  reverent  feet 

Enter  and  cross  himself,  and  on  the  floor 
Kneel  to  repeat  his  pcUemoster  o'er. 

Far  off  the  noises  of  the  world  retreat ; 

The  loud  vociferations  of  the  street 

Become  an  undistiDguishable  roar. 
So,  as  I  enter  here  from  day  to  day, 

And  leave  my  burden  at  this  minster  gate. 

Kneeling  in  prayer,  and  not  ashamed  to  pray, 
The  tumult  of  the  time  disconsolate 

To  inarticulate  murmurs  dies  away, 

While  the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait. 

IL  PURGATORY. 

I  enter,  and  I  see  thee  in  the  gloom 

Of  the  long  aisles,  0  poet  saturnine  I 

And  strive  to  make  my  steps  keep  pace  with  thine. 

The  air  is  filled  with  some  unknown  perfume  ; 
The  congregation  of  the  dead  make  room 

For  thee  to  pass ;  the  votive  tapers  shine  ; 

Like  rooks  that  haunt  Ravenna's  groves  of  pine, 

The  hovering  echoes  fly  from  tomb  to  tomb. 
From  the  confessionals  I  hear  arise 

Rehearsals  of  forgotten  tragedies. 

And  lamentations  from  the  crypts  below  ; 
VOL.  IL  2  I 
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And  then  a  Toice  celestial,  that  begins 

With  the  pathetic  words  "  Although  your  sins 
As  scarlet  be/'  and  ends  with  "  as  the  snow.*' 

III.  PARADISE. 

I  lift  mine  eyes,  and  all  the  windows  blaze 

With  forms  of  Saints,  and  holy  men  who  died, 

Here  martyred  and  hereafter  glorified  ; 

And  the  great  Rose  upon  its  leaves  displays 
Christ's  triumph,  and  the  angelic  roundelays. 

With  splendour  upon  splendour  multiplied  ; 

And  Beatrice  again  at  Dante's  side 

No  more  rebukes,  but  smiles  her  words  of  praise. 
And  then  the  organ  sounds,  and  unseen  choirs 

Sing  the  old  Latin  hymns  of  peace  and  love. 

And  benedictions  of  the  Holy  Ohost ; 
And  the  melodious  bells  among  the  spires 

O'er  all  the  housetops  and  through  heaven  above 

Proclaim  the  elevation  of  the  Host  1 

The  defect  which  I  have  noted  in  Longfellow  is,  however,  more 
than  balanced  by  the  Essay  on  Dante  which  Mr.  J.  R  Lowell  ^  has 
published  in  voL  L  of  Among  my  Books,  Of  that  essay,  take  it  all 
in  all,  it  seems  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  simply  the  most  com- 
plete presentation  of  what  Dante  wrote,  of  what  the  man  himself 
was,  that  exists  in  any  literature.  More  subtly  penetrating,  more 
reverential  in  its  attitude  and  tone,  more  loving  and  complete  in 
its  knowledge  of  the  whole  poem,  from  the  first  line  of  the  Inferno 
to  the  last  of  the  ParadisOy  than  Dean  Church's  essay  it  could 
scarcely  bo,  and  it  can  never  supersede  it.  The  later  writer  has, 
however,  the  advantage  of  reaping  where  the  earlier  had  sown,  and 
he  gathers  into  his  bam  the  rich  harvest  of  those  labourers  who  were 
before  him  in  the  field.  There  is,  accordingly,  a  wider  range  of 
knowledge  and  illustration,  a  more  critical  survey  of  what  has 
been  done  for  Dante  by  others,  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  vexed 
questions  that  gather  round  the  poet's  life  and  character.  I  refer 
the  reader  to  that  essay  as  completing  whatever  I  may  have  left 

1  Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr.  Norton,  it  may  be  mentioned,  were  members  of  the  Dante  Qab 
which  formed  a  kind  of  consultative  committee  during  the  progress  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
translation.  It  has  since  expanded  into  a  Dante  Society  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  and 
publishes  its  annual  transactions  with  as  yet  unabated  vitality.  The  only  society  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  England  consists  of  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the 
present  Principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  now  Barlow  Lecturer  on  Dante  in  the  University  of 
London ;  but  they,  unluckily,  have  not  published  the  result  of  their  labours  except  in  the  fona 
of  occasional  reports  in  the  Acadtmy, 
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incomplete,  and  telling  the  tale  which  I  have  told — (I  am  thankful 
that  for  the  most  part  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  him) — with 
a  force  and  vividness  to  which  I  am  conscious  that  I  can  lay  no  claim. 
I  have  chosen  the  closing  paragraph  of  Mr.  Lowell's  essay  as  one  of 
the  mottos  of  these  volumes.  I  gather,  as  a  worthy  ending  for  this 
present  study,  some  half-dozen  of  its  more  striking  passages : — 

"  Looked  at  outwardly,  the  life  of  Dante  seems  to  have  been  an  utter 
and  disastrous  failure.  What  its  inward  satisfactions  must  have  beeu, 
we,  with  the  Paradiso  open  before  us,  can  form  some  faint  conceptioD. 
To  him,  longing,  with  an  intensity  which  only  the  word  Dtmtesque  will 
express,  to  realise  an  ideal  upon  earth,  and  continually  baffled  and  mis- 
understood, the  far  greater  part  of  his  mature  life  must  have  been  labour 
and  sorrow.  We  can  see  how  essential  all  that  sad  experience  was  to 
him,  we  understand  why  all  the  fairy  stories  hide  the  luck  in  the  ugly 
black  basket ;  but  to  him,  then  and  there,  how  seemed  it  1 

'  Thou  shalt  relinquish  everything  of  thee 
Beloved  most  dearly  ;  this  that  arrow  is 
Shot  from  the  bow  of  exile  first  of  all ; 
And  thou  shalt  prove  how  salt  a  savoiur  hath 
The  bread  of  others,  and  how  hard  a  path 
To  climb  and  to  descend  the  stranger's  stairs.' 

^^Come  sa  di  sale/     Who  never  wet  his  bread  with  tears,  says 

Goethe,  knows  ye  not,  ye  heavenly  powers  !  '*  (p.  19). 

■  ■••••••» 

''  The  Vita  Nuova  traces  with  exquisite  unconsciousness  the  gradual 
but  certain  steps  by  which  memory  and  imagination  transubstantiated 
the  woman  of  flesh  and  blood  into  a  holy  ideal,  combining  in  one 
radiant  symbol  of  sorrow  and  hope  that  faith  which  is  the  instinctive 
refuge  of  unavailing  regret,  that  grace  of  God  which  higher  natures 
learn  to  find  in  the  trial  which  passeth  all  understanding,  and  that 
perfect  womanhood,  the  dream  of  youth  and  the  memory  of  maturity 
which  beckons  towards  the  for-ever  unattainable.  As  a  contribution 
towards  the  physiology  of  genius,  no  other  book  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  Vita  Nuova,  It  is  more  important  to  the  understanding  of  Dante 
as  a  poet  than  any  other  of  his  works.  It  shows  him  (and  that  in  the 
midst  of  affairs  demanding  practical  ability  and  presence  of  mind) 
capable  of  a  depth  of  contemplative  abstraction  equalling  that  of  a 
Soofi  who  has  passed  the  fourth  step  of  initiation.  It  enables  us,  in 
some  sense,  to  see  how,  from  being  the  slave  of  his  imaginative  faculty, 
he  rose  by  self-culture  and  force  of  will  to  that  masteiy  of  it  which 
is  art"  (p.  26). 

'*  Dante  is  assumed  by  many  to  have  been  a  Platonist,  but  this  is  not 
true  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word*    Like  all  men  of  great  imagination. 
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he  was  an  idealist,  and  so  far  a  Platonist  as  Shakespeare  might  be  proved 
to  have  been  from  his  sonnets.  But  Dante's  direct  acquaintance  with 
Plato  may  be  reckoned  at  zero,  and  we  consider  it  as  having  stronglj 
influenced  his  artistic  development  for  the  better,  that^  transcendentaUst 
as  he  was  by  nature,  so  much  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  lapsing  into  an 
Oriental  mysticism,  his  habits  of  thought  should  have  been  made 
precise  and  his  genius  disciplined  by  a  mind  so  severely  logical  as  that 
of  Aristotle  "  (p.  33). 

•  •••••••• 

"  The  whole  nature  of  Dante  was  one  of  intense  belief.  There  is 
proof  upon  proof  that  he  believed  himself  invested  with  a  divine 
mission.  Like  the  Hebrew  prophets,  with  whose  writings  his  whole 
soul  was  imbued,  it  was  back  to  the  old  worship  and  the  Qod  of  the 
fathers  that  he  called  the  people  "  (p.  36). 

•  •■■••••• 

"  As  a  merely  literary  figure,  the  position  of  Dante  is  remarkable.  Kot 
only  as  respects  thoughts,  but  as  respects  aesthetics  also,  his  great  poem 
stands  as  a  monument  between  the  ancient  and  modem.  He  not  only 
marks,  but  is  in  himself,  the  transition.  Arma  virumque  oano^  that  is 
the  motto  of  classic  song ;  the  things  of  this  world  and  great  men. 
Dante  says,  nibjectum  est  homOy  not  vir;  my  theme  is  man,  not  a  man. 
The  scene  of  the  old  epic  and  drama  was  in  this  world,  and  its  catas- 
trophe here.  Dante  lays  his  scene  in  the  human  soul  and  his  fifth  act 
in  the  other  world.  He  makes  himself  the  protagonist  of  his  own 
drama.  In  the  Commedia  for  the  first  time  Christianity  wholly  revolu- 
tionises Art,  and  becomes  its  seminal  principle.  But  ssethetically  also, 
as  well  as  morally,  Dante  stands  between  the  old  and  the  new,  and 
reconciles  them.  The  theme  of  his  poem  is  purely  subjective,  modem, 
what  is  called  romantic  ;  but  its  treatment  is  objective  (almost  to  realism, 
here  and  there)  and  it  is  limited  by  a  form  of  classical  severity.  In  the 
same  way  he  sums  up  in  himself  the  two  schools  of  modem  poetry 
which  had  preceded  him,  and  while  essentially  lyrical  in  his  subject  is 
epical  in  his  treatment  of  it  So  also  he  combines  the  deeper  and  more 
abstract  religious  sentiment  of  tbe  Teutonic  race  with  the  scientific  and 
absolute  systematism  of  the  Bomanic.  In  one  respect  Dante  stands 
alone.  While  we  can  in  some  sort  account  for  such  representative  men 
as  Voltaire  and  Goethe  (nay,  even  Shakespeare),  by  the  intellectual  and 
moral  fermentation  of  their  time,  Dante  seems  morally  isolated,  and  to 
have  drawn  his  inspiration  wholly  from  his  own  internal  Ksources" 

(P-  37). 

^  Milton's  angels  are  not  to  be  compared  with  Dante's,  at  once  real  and 
supernatural;  and  the  Deity  of  Milton  is  a  Calvinistic  Zeus,* while 
nothing  in  all  poetry  approaches  the  imaginative  grandeur  of  Dante's 
vision  of  God  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Paradise,    In  all  literary  history 
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there  is  no  sacli  figure  as  Dante,  no  sacli  homogeneousness  of  life  and 
vork,  such  loyaltj  to  ideas,  such  sublime  irrecognition  of  the  unessen- 
tial ;  and  there  is  no  moral  more  touching  than  that  the  contemporary 
recognition  of  such  a  nature  should  be  summed  up  in  the  sentence  of 

Florence  :  Igne  comburatwr  nc  quod  moriatur  "  (p.  38). 

•  ••■••••• 

"  As  the  Gothic  cathedral,  then,  is  the  type  of  the  Christian  idea,  so  is 
it  also  of  Dante's  poem.  And  as  that,  in  its  artistic  unity,  is  but  the 
completed  thought  of  a  single  architect,  which  yet  could  never  have 
been  realised  except  out  of  the  faith  and  by  the  contributions  of  an 
entire  people,  whose  beliefs  and  superstition,  whose  imagination  and 
fancy,  find  expression  in  its  statues  and  its  carvings,  its  calm  saints  and 
martyrs,  now  at  rest  for  ever  in  the  seclusion  of  their  canopied  niches, 
and  its  wanton  grotesques  thrusting  themselves  forth  from  every 
pinnacle  and  gargoyle,  so  in  Dante's  poem,  while  it  is  as  personal  and 
peculiar  as  if  it  were  his  private  journal  and  autobiography,  we  can 
yet  read  the  diary  and  autobiography  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  of 
the  Italian  people.  Complete  and  harmonious  in  design  as  his  work  is, 
it  is  yet  no  Pagan  temple  enshrining  a  type  of  the  human  made  divine 
by  triumph  of  corporeal  beauty ;  it  is  not  a  private  chapel  housing  a 
single  saint  and  dedicate  to  one  chosen  bloom  of  Christian  piety  or 
devotion ;  it  is  truly  a  cathedral,  over  whose  high  altar  hangs  the 
emblem  of  suffering,  of  the  Divine  made  human  to  teach  the  beauty 
of  adversity,  the  eternal  presence  of  the  spiritual,  not  overhanging  and 
threatening,  but  informing  and  sustaining,  the  materiaL  In  this  cathe- 
dral of  Dante's  there  are  side-chapels,  as  is  fit,  with  altars  to  all  Christian 
virtues  and  perfections ;  but  the  great  impression  of  its  leading  thought 
is  that  of  aspiration  for  ever  and  ever.  In  the  three  divisions  of  the 
poem  we  may  trace  something  more  than  a  fancied  analogy  with  a 
Christian  basilica.  There  is  first  the  ethnic  fore-court,  then  the  purga- 
torial middle-space,  and  last,  the  holy  of  holies,  dedicated  to  the  eternal 
presence  of  the  mediatorial  God  "  (p.  10 1). 

With  this  extract,  the  most  perfect  development,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  of  an  idea  which  had  become,  in  its  elementary  form,  almost 
the  commonplace  of  commentators,  I  close  this  catena  of  estimates. 
I  am  conscious  of  its  incompleteness.  Within  the  regions  which  I 
have  attempted  to  survey  there  are  in  each  some  scores  of  men 
and  women  whose  thoughts  have  been  stirred  by  Dante,  who  have 
formed  their  own  estimate  of  him,  and  found  utterance  for  it  in 
prose  or  verse.  Beyond  those  regions,  in  every  country  into  which 
the  Commedta  has  been  translated,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Swedish, 
Russian,  Hungarian,  he  has  doubtless  made  his  impressions,  been 
the  object  of  like  judgments.    Whether  they  would  add  new  ele- 
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ments  to  the  induction,  or  illustrate  only  the  uniformity  of  the 
laws  of  human  nature  operating  on  the  same  object  through  the 
manifold  diversities  of  character,  I  cannot  say.  The  impression 
left  by  the  induction,  such  as  it  is,  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  last  word 
has  not  yet  been  spoken,  that  the  subject  is,  in  fact,  inexhaustible. 
In  partj  of  course,  this  is  true  of  every  man's  life,  of  the  mystery 
of  every  man's  character.  As  some  one  has  said,  Satis  alter  aiteri 
magnum  theatrum  eumus.  There  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  drama,  tragic  or  comic,  or  with  both  elements  intermingled 
in  ever-varying  proportions,  in  every  one  of  us,  beneath  the  con- 
ventionalities and  uniformities  of  our  everyday  existence.  But  in 
proportion  as  any  man  rises  above  his  fellows  in  gifts  of  intellect 
or  character,  in  proportion  as  his  spirit  is  solitary  and  king-like, 
and  ''his  soul  is  as  a  star  and  dwells  apart^"  the  mystery  and  the 
enigma  of  his  life  become  more  unfathomable.  Sophodes,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Cromwell,  Goethe,  among  the  great  heroes  of  the  past; 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning,  John  Henry  Newman, 
and  Frederick  Maurice,  in  times  nearer  to  our  own^-of  these  we  feel 
that  for  generations  to  come  men  will  write  of  them,  as  they  have 
written  of  Dante,  each  from  his  own  standpoint ;  each  trying  to 
gauge  the  unfathomable  with  his  own  plimib-line,  with  varying 
measures  of  success.  One  thing  will,  at  leasts  be  clear  as  the  result 
of  the  induction :  that  in  attempting  such  a  measurement^  men,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  reveal  their  own  character,  their  sympathy 
with  a  nobility  greater  than  their  own,  or  their  antipathy  to  that 
which  stands  in  contrast  with  their  own  frivolity,  or  pedantry,  or 
incapacity.  It  is  true  of  Dante,  as  it  has  been  true  of  every  utterer 
of  a  prophetic  word,  of  every  wearer  of  the  prophet's  mantle,  that 
he  has  been  as  ''  a  sign  that  shall  be  spoken  against^"  as  one  *'  set 
for  the  fall  or  rising  again"  of  many  in  the  wider  Israel  of  man- 
kind, that  ''  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed."  As 
we  read  the  superficial  criticism  of  the  valets  on  the  hero  in  his 
own  age  or  in  the  ages  that  have  followed,  we  are  tempted  to  say, 
"jProcttZ,  0  proctd  eate  prof  anil  Draw  back  from  the  inner 
sanctuary,  which  is  to  be  trodden  only  by  those  who  put  their 
shoes  from  off  their  feet,  because  they  feel  that  the  place  on  which 
they  tread  is  holy  ground."  As  we  read  the  judgments  of  the 
nobler  spirits,  who  could  see  more  clearly  because  their  eyes  were 
cleansed  from  the  films  of  egotism  and  baseness,  we  feel  that  the 
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secret  of  their  right  judgment  is  found  in  the  wider  range  of  their 
sympathy.  They  have  learnt  to  count  nothing  human  alien  from 
themselves,  and  they  can  therefore  penetrate  farther  than  their  fellows 
into  the  heights  and  depths  of  humanity  in  its  most  exalted  imper- 
sonations. Here  also  they  feel  that  omnia  exeunt  in  mysterium;  but 
their  knowledge  of  that  mystery  widens  as  the  years  pass  on,  and 
though  they  may  not  have  solved  the  riddle  of  a  single  human 
character,  not  to  speak  of  one  so  many-sided  and  myriad-minded  as 
Dante's,  they  accept  their  partial  glimpses  as  the  pledge  and  earnest 
of  a  more  perfect  knowledge. 


STUDY  III. 
DANTE  AS  AN  OBSERVER  AND  TRAVELLER.^ 


-M- 


It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  enter  upon  the  general 
subject  of  the  life  of  the  great  Florentine,  or  to  discuss  the  plan 
and  purpose  of  his  great  poem.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  his  passion 
for  Beatrice,  or  of  the  part  which  he  took  in  Italian  politics,  or  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Catholic  theology  of  his  time. 
Of  these  I  have  spoken  with  sufficient  fulness  elsewhere.  What 
I  aim  at  now  is  to  answer  the  question  whether  we  find  in  him  the 
seeing  eye  and  the  hearing  ear  which  are  the  conditions  of  all  true 
excellence  in  poetry,  whether  he  knew  how  to  observe,  and  how  to 
describe  what  he  saw  as  he  had  actually  seen  it^  not  in  the  trite 
phrases  of  what  has  been  falsely  called  poetic  diction,  conventional 
and  traditional  ornaments  of  style,  but  in  words  which  said  what 
he  meant  them  to  say,  and  did  the  work  of  bringing  before  the 
mental  eyes  of  others  the  scene  on  which  his  own  eyes  had  looked. 
That  will  help,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  those  who 
know  him,  love  him,  and  are  grateful  to  him.  They  will  learn 
that  there  is  something  in  the  great  poet  for  readers  who  know 
nothing  of  the  politics  of  Florence,  or  of  the  subtleties  of  the 
schoolmen,  to  whom  the  words  Neri  and  Biancht,  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  are  but  of  little  meaning.  Here  also  it  may  be  true 
of  Dante, — ^I  shall  be  thankful  if  I  can  help  to  make  it  true, — 
as  of  all  great  masters  of  the  poet's  gifts,  that  the  *'  common  people 
will  hear  him  gladly." 

I  shall  take  as  my  first  example  a  picture  that  farmer  and  field- 
labourer  will  be  able  to  enter  into.  It  is  an  Italian  scene  in 
February,  and  the  hoar  frost  lies  on  the  ground  almost  like 
snow: 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Scottish  ChMfthman  of  December  x886  and  Jantuuy  1887,  and 
delivered  as  a  Lecture  at  Street,  Somerset,  in  September  z886. 
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"  In  that  frost  season  of  the  youthful  year 

"When  the  sun's  locks  the  chill  Aquarius  slakes. 
And  now  the  nights  to  half  the  day  draw  near» 

When  on  the  ground  the  hoar-frost  semblance  makes 
Of  the  fair  image  of  her  sister  white, 
But  soon  her  brush  its  colour  true  forsakes, 

The  peasant  churl,  whose  store  is  emptied  quite. 
Rises  and  looks  around,  and  sees  the  plains 
All  whitened,  and  for  grief  his  hip  doth  smite, 

Turns  to  his  house,  and  up  and  down  complains, 

Like  the  poor  wretch  who  knows  not  what  to  do ; 
Then  back  he  turns  and  all  his  hope  regains. 

Seeing  the  world  present  an  altered  hue, 

In  little  time,  and  takes  his  shepherd's  crook, 

And  driyes  his  lambs  to  roam  through  pastures  new." 

— Edl,  xxi7.  1-15. 

We  see  there  the  poet  who  can  describe,  not  Nature  only,  bnt  man 
as  affected  by  the  changes  of  Nature,  the  disappointment  of  the 
shepherd,  when,  at  early  dawn,  he  sees  no  chance  of  pasture  for 
his  yeanling  lambs,  for  whom  he  has  no  store  of  fodder.  He  gives 
vent  to  his  impatience  after  the  manner  of  his  class,  and  then  the 
sun  breaks  through  the  wintry  sky,  and  the  fields  are  green  once 
more,  and  his  sheep  can  go  forth  upon  the  upland  slopes. 

There  is  a  morning  picture,  such  as  Dante  may  have  seen  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Apennines.  Here  is  a  companion  picture  of 
an  evening  with  entirely  different  surroundings.  The  scene  is 
an  Italian  seaport;  and  the  feeling  described  is  that  of  the 
travellers  who  are  leaving  their  home  for  some  more  or  less 
distant  country : 

"  The  hour  was  come  which  brings  back  yearning  new 
To  those  far  out  at  sea,  and  melts  their  hearts. 
The  day  that  they  have  bid  sweet  friends  adieu ; 
Whereat  the  pilgrim  fresh  with  strong  love  starts. 
If  he,  perchance,  hears  bells,  far  off  yet  clear, 
Which  seem  to  mourn  the  day's  life  that  departs." 

— Purg.  viii.  1-6. 

Or  take  some  other  pictures  of  the  glory  of  the  dawn,  apart  from 
any  special  human  feeling.  The  pilgrim  emerges  from  the  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  from  the  gloom  of  Hell  to  the  clear 
air  and  sky  on  an  Easter  morning : 

"  The  orient  sapphire's  hue  of  sweetest  tone. 

Which  gathered  in  the  aspect,  calm  and  bright. 
Of  that  pure  air,  as  fisar  as  Heaven's  first  zone, 
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Now  to  mine  oyes  brought  back  the  old  delight, 
Soon  as  I  passed  forth  firom  the  dead,  dank  air, 
Which  eyes  and  heart  had  veiled  with  saddest  night. 

The  planet  whence  love  floweth,^  sweet  and  fiskir, 

Clothed  all  the  orient  with  a  smiling  grace." — Purg.  L  i3-2a 

He  climbs  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Mountain  of  Cleansing  which 
rise  from  the  ocean-waters, — so  he  thought  of  Purgatory, — ^and 
looks  around  him : 

"  Near  was  the  dawn  its  triumph  bright  to  gain 

O'er  morning's  mist  that  vanished,  so  that  I 
Knew  from  afar  the  trembling  of  Uie  main." 

—Purg.  L  1 1 5-1 1 7. 

The  day  advances  further  on  its  course : 

**  So  that  Aurora's  beauteous  cheeks  disclose, 

From  where  I  stand,  the  white  and  crimson  sheen. 
Now  passing  with  the  hours  to  orange  glows." 

— Purg.  ii  7-9. 

Or  we  pass  from  this  to  an  evening  scene,  when  the  glow-worms 
are  seen,  not  as  with  us,  lying  on  hedge-row  banks,  but  flitting  to 
and  fro,  as  they  do  in  Italy,  like  fire-flies  through  the  air.  The 
pilgrim  is  in  one  of  the  circles  of  Hell,  and  he  sees  the  souls  of 
the  damned  thus  gleaming  in  the  darkness : 

"  As  when  the  peasant  on  the  hill  doth  lie, — 

What  time  his  face  from  us  is  least  concealed. 
Who  to  the  world  gives  light  from  out  the  sky, 
And  swarms  of  flies  to  gnats  their  places  yield, — 

And  down  the  vale  sees  many  a  glow* worm's  rays, 
There  where  he  plucks  his  grapes  or  ploughs  his  field." 

—BeUj  xxvi.  25-3a 

Or  take  this  more  elaborate  description  of  a  forest  scene  in  Italy 
which  Dante  brings  before  us,  as  what  met  his  gaze  when,  after  pass- 
ing upwards  through  the  seven  terraces  of  the  Mount  of  Cleansing, 
he  found  himself  on  the  borders  of  that  Earthly  Paradise,  of  which, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  men  dreamt  as  still  existing  in  the 
distant  South,  or  East,  or  West,  if  only  men  could  sail  far  enough 
over  the  wide  unexplored  ocean,  or  scale  the  mountains  that 
guarded  the  remoter  East : 

"Eager,  within  it,  and  around,  each  way 

To  search  that  heavenly  forest  dense  and  green, 
That  tempered  to  mine  eyes  the  new-bom  day. 


1  The  planet  Venus  as  the  morning  star. 
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Waiting  no  more  where  I  till  then  had  been 
Upon  the  bank,  I  went  on  slowly,  slow, 
O'er  ground  which  fragrance  breathed  through  all  the  scene ; 

And  a  sweet  breeze  towards  me  then  did  blow 
With  calm  onvarjing  course  upon  my  face, 
^ot  with  more  force  than  gentlest  wind  doth  show. 

Thereat  the  leayes,  set  trembling  all  apace, 

Bent  themselves,  one  and  all,  towards  the  side 
Where  its  first  shade  the  Holy  Hill  doth  trace ; 

Yet  from  the  upright  swerved  they  not  aside 
So  far  that  any  birds  upon  the  spray 
Ceased  by  their  wonted  task-work  to  abide ; 

But,  with  full  heai-t  of  joy,  the  breeze  of  day 

They  welcomed  now  within  their  leafy  bower. 
Which  to  their  songs  made  music  deep  to  play. 

Like  that  which  through  the  pine-wood  runs  each  hour. 
From  branch  to  branch  upon  Chiassi's  shore. 
When  ^olus  lets  loose  Sirocco's  power. 

Already  had  my  slow  steps  led  me  o'er 

Such  space  within  the  ancient  wood,  that  I, 
Where  I  had  entered,  now  discerned  no  more ; 

And  lo  !  to  bar  my  progress,  I  descry 

A  river  on  the  left,  whose  rippling  stream 

Bent  down  the  grass  that  to  its  banks  grew  nigh. 

All  waters  here  on  earth  men  clearest  deem 

Would  seem  to  have  some  turbid  taint  untrue. 
Compared  with  that  which  nought  to  hide  doth  seem, 

E*en  though  it  flows  on,  brown  and  brown  in  hue. 
Beneath  the  eternal  shade  where  never  sun 
Nor  moon  the  darkness  with  their  rays  break  through." 

^Purg,  xxviiL  1-33. 

All  this,  it  will  be  admitted,  forms  a  picture  of  surpassing  beauty. 
But  the  landscape  needed  for  its  completeness,  as  well  nigh  all 
landscapes  do,  a  human  element,  and  it  will  be  felt  that  the  form 
which  now  appears  on  the  scene  is  one  well  worthy  of  the  pencil 
of  a  great  artist  She  is,  I  may  note  in  passing,  the  Md,tilda  of 
Dante's  Purgatory,  the  early  friend,  too  early  lostj  of  his  beloved 
Beatrice,  of  whom  he  thinks  as  the  representative  of  the  life  of 
active  cheerfulness,  as  Beatrice  herself  is  of  that  of  contemplative 
wisdom.^     And  this  is  how  he  paints  her : 

*'  My  feet  then  halted,  but  mine  eyes  passed  on 

Beyond  that  little  stream,  that  I  might  gaze 
On  the  fresh  varied  May-blooms  one  by  one ; 

1  See  Note  on  Purg,  xxviiL  40,  BtUl,  a. 
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And  then  I  saw — aa  one  sees  with  smaze — 
A  sight  so  sudden  in  bewilderment 
That  every  other  thought  the  shock  doth  daze — 

A  lady  all  alone,  who,  as  she  went, 

Sang  evermore,  and  gathered  flower  on  flower. 
With  whose  bright  hues  her  path  was  all  besprent" 

— Purg,  zxviiL  34-^2. 

I  pass  over  the  dialogae  between  the  lady  and  ihe  pilgrim  which 
follows,  as  not  belonging  to  the  word-painting  on  which  I  now 
seek  to  dwell,  but  one  finishing  touch  comes  to  give  a  fuller 
pictorial,  I  might  almost  say,  dramatic,  completeness : 

"  Then,  as  fair  lady  moving  in  the  danoe. 

Turns  with  her  soles  just  lifted  from  the  ground. 
And  scarcely  one  foot  forward  doth  advance. 

She  among  red  and  golden  flowers  turned  round 
To  me,  and  with  no  other  look  she  went 
Than  downcast  eyes  of  maid  with  meekness  crowned. 

And  now  she  gave  my  prayers  their  full  content, 
So  drawing  near  me,  that  her  song's  sweet  tone 
Came  to  me,  and  I  gathered  what  it  meant 

Soon  as  she  came  where  o*er  the  bank  had  grown 
Plants  with  the  waves  of  that  fair  river  wet, 
By  special  boon  her  eyes  were  on  me  thrown." 

— Purg,  zxviiL  52-63. 

Most  readers  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  a  more  perfect 
picture  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry.  It 
paints,  of  course,  an  ideal  scene,  a  beauty  of  wood  and  water  such 
as  Dante's  eyes  had  never  looked  on,  a  human  loveliness  which  was 
beyond  what  he  had  known  and  loved  on  earth.  But  none  the 
less  is  it  true  that  the  ideal  scene  is  developed  out  of  the  recol- 
lections of  the  past.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Muses  are  the 
daughters  of  Memory,  and  they  bring  forth  from  the  rich  store- 
house in  which  they  have  gathered  the  impressions  they  have 
received  through  sight  or  hearing,  the  ''  things  new  and  old  "  which 
the  occasion  may  require.  The  poet  himself,  in  this  instance,  teUs 
us  that  the  earlier  touches  of  the  picture  grew  out  of  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  in  the  pine-woods  of  Ravenna.  I  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  dark  forest,  and  the  brown  flowing  stream — ^brown 
with  a  clearness  like  that  of  a  cairngorm  crystal — ^were  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  Etrurian  shades  of  Yallombrosa,  that  even  the  fair 
lady  gathering  flowers  had  a  human  original,  whom  he  had  seen  in 
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the  springtide  of  Lis  own  life  and  hers,  gathering  the  springtide 
flowers  in  the  brightness  of  a  rejoicing  youth. 

Yet  one  other  landscape  comes  to  my  remembrance  before  I  pass 
on  to  another  region  of  my  subject.  The  shadows  of  evening  are 
falling  as  Dante  and  his  guides,  Yirgil  and  Sordello,  are  climbing 
the  Mount  of  Purgatory.  It  is  proposed  that  before  the  daylight 
fades  they  should  find  a  resting-place  in  a  kind  of  happy  valley, 
where  the  souls  of  kings  and  other  great  ones  of  the  earth  are 
waiting  for  the  beginning  of  their  discipline : 

"  'Twixt  hill  and  plain  a  winding  path  did  trend. 
Which  led  within  the  bosom  of  the  vale 
To  where  the  ledge  doth  more  than  half  descend. 

Gold,  silver,  crimson,  ceruse*  splendoar  pale. 
The  Indian  wood  so  lucent  and  serene, 
Fresh  emerald,  when  its  outer  coat  doth  scale, 

Placed  in  that  vale  the  plants  and  flowers  between. 
Would  each  and  all  be  found  surpassed  in  hue, 
As  less  by  greater  overpowered  is  seen ; 

Nor  did  we  Nature's  painting  only  view, 
But  of  a  thousand  fragrant  odours  sweet 
She  made  a  mingled  perfume  strange  and  new." 

— Purg.  vii.  70-81. 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  description  in  which  we  trace  much  more 
than  the  conventional  language  of  the  average  poet  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Buskin  in  thinking  that  the  list  of  colours  it  gives  is  precisely  that 
of  those  which  might  be  found  in  the  paint-box  of  an  artist  whose 
chief  work  it  was  to  illuminate  MSS.  with  the  angels,  roses,  violets, 
lilies,  strawberries,  which  attract  us  as  we  look  over  the  missals  or 
the  anthem-books  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  With 
those  colours,  Dante's  own  work  as  a  painter  of  angels  must  have 
made  him  familiar.  It  is  probable  even  that  his  business  as  a 
member  of  the  Guild  of  Apothecaries  at  Florence  extended,  as  was 
common  at  the  time,  to  the  sale  of  artists'  pigments,  as  well  as  drugs. 
In  that  mingling  of  many  odours  I  am  disposed  to  trace  not  only  the 
memory  of  the  fragance  of  meadow-sweet,  or  rose,  or  thyme,  borne 
upon  the  breeze  of  spring,  but,  perhaps,  also  that  blending  of  many 
odours  which  belongs  to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  who  does 
by  his  art  what  Nature  is  represented  here  as  working  by  a  more 
subtle  spell,  and  thus,  in  his  turn,  "makes  a  mingled  perfume 
strange  and  new.'' 

It  is  time  that  I  should  turn  to  another  region  of  the  natural 
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\rorld,  in  which  we  note  in  Dante  not  only  the  vivid  presentation 

of  beauty  of  form  and  character,  but  a  keen  insight  into  all  the 

manifold  aspects  of  the  life  of  animals.    I  will  start  with  a  series 

of  descriptions  which  connect  themselves  with  the  art  of  falconry 

as  practised  in  the  fourteenth  century.     That  form  of  sport  is  now 

so  obsolete  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  charm  which 

it  once  had  for  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions.     The  secret  of 

that  charm  was,  I  take  it,  that  it  implied  the  skill  of  taming  and 

training  the  living  creatures  which  seemed  least  tractable,  till  they 

were  amenable  to  man's  discipline,  and  were  subject  to  his  will 

The  falcon  became  the  friend  and  companion  of  his  master  almost 

as  much  as  the  pointer  or  the  retriever.     And  so  it  took  its  place 

among  the  favoured  sports  of  knights  and  nobles,  and  the  Emperor 

Frederick  U.  did  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  write  an 

elaborate  treatise  on  the  art  of  falconry,  and  to  give  rules  for  the 

management  of  the  birds  themselves.     The  passages  which  I  am 

about  to  quote  show  that  Dante  wrote  of  it  as  an  expert. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  bird  who  fails  to  find  his  prey,  and 

returns  to  his  perch  : 

"  And  as  the  falcon  after  lengthened  flight, 

Who  seeing  neither  bird,  nor  lure,  finds  blame, 
And  makes  his  master  cry,  'What !  dost  alight f 
Whence  quick  he  started,  wheels  his  weary  frame 
A  hundred  times,  and  settles  far  apart 
From  where  his  master  stands,  in  sullen  shame." 

— ffdl,  xviL  127-132. 

Or,  again,  when  the  hawk  chases  the  wild  duck : 

"  Not  otherwise  than  this  the  duck  doth  make 

Her  sudden  plunge,  when  nears  the  falcon's  flight, 
And  he  flies  up,  much  vexed,  with  wings  that  ache." 

— JSTeK,  xxiL  130-132. 

Or,  once  again,  the  poet's  mind  reverting  ever  and  anon  to  the 
favourite  sport  of  his  early  manhood : 

**  Like  fjEdcon  that  its  glance  below  doth  fling. 

Then  turns  him  to  the  call,  and  forward  darts, 
Through  strong  desire  for  food,  with  eager  wing. 
So  acted  I." — Purg.  xix.  64-67. 

Or,  yet  once  more : 

"  As  falcon  from  his  hood  just  issuing  out, 

Moving  his  head  and  fluttering  either  wing, 

In  eager  will  and  beauty  flits  about" — Par*  xix.  34-36. 
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That  group  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  suggestive.  The  poet  shows 
that  he  possesses  the  power  of  the  keen  observer,  who  notes  the 
element  of  character  in  the  life  of  animals  as  well  as  their  more 
outward  phsenomena.  Or  take  the  two  comparisons  with  which  he 
illustrates  the  condition  of  the  sinners  who  are  tormented  in  their 
gulf  of  seething  pitch.     They  are : 

"  As  dolphins,  when  they  signal  give  at  sea 

To  sailors,  with  their  backs  all  arched  amain, 
So  that  they  plan  how  best  the  storm  to  flee. 

*  ■  •  .  .  ■  . 
And,  as  along  a  ditch's  watery  ways 

Are  seen  the  frogs  with  muzzles  all  thrust  out. 
So  that  their  feet  and  bulk  ore  hid  from  gaze  ; 
So  stood  the  sinners  everywhere  about." — Hell,  zzii  19-27. 

Or  take  a  picture  of  the  flight  of  birds.  He  sees  the  souls  who 
have  yielded  to  sensual  passions,  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  wind : 

"  And  as  the  starlings  through  the  wintry  sky 

Float  on  their  wings  in  squadron  long  and  dense, 

So  doth  that  storm  the  sinful  souls  sweep  by. 

•  .  .  •  ■  .  • 
And  as  the  cranes  fly  chanting  out  their  lays 

And  in  the  air  form  into  lengthened  line, 

So  those  I  looked  on  wailing  went  their  ways." 

— ffdl,  V.  40-48. 

Or  later  on  in  the  same  Canto,  as  though  the  flight  of  birds  had  an 
irresistible  fascination  for  him  : 

'<  And  e'en  as  doves,  when  love  its  call  has  given, 
With  open  steady  wings  to  their  sweet  nest 
Fly,  by  their  will  borne  onward  through  the  heaven." 

— -CTett,  V.  82-84. 
Cranes  attract  him  once  more  later  on : 

"  And  then  as  cranes  which  this  and  that  way  flee, 
Or  to  Rhipsean  hills,  or  parchM  sand, 
From  frost  these,  sun  those,  seeking  to  be  free." 

—Purg.  xxvi  43-45* 

And  the  eye  which  thus  watched  the  movements  of  birds  was 

quick  to  notice  also  those  of  insects.     He  sees  the  souls  in  the 

last  circle  of  Purgatory  greeting  each  other  as  with  a  kiss  of 

peace: 

**  So  oft,  within  their  dusk-brown  host,  proceed 
This  ant  and  that,  till  muzzle  muzzle  meet ; 
Spying  their  way,  or  how  aflfairs  succeed." 

-~Purg.  xxvi  34-36. 
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The  picture  reminds  one  almost  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  ant  studies^ 
or  the  remarkable  passage  describing  ant^life  in  Bishop  Ken's 
Hyrrmotheo,^  In  some  instances  that  keen  eye  of  his  saw  analogies 
which  almost  startle  us  in  their  defiance  of  conventionalitj,  from 
which  an  average  poet  would  have  shrunk,  but  which  he  ventores 
on  with  an  almost  sublime  audacity.  He  wishes  to  indicate  how  the 
souls  of  the  blessed  clothe  themselves  with  their  garment  of  light, 
and  he  finds  his  similitude  in  the  silk-worm  The  soul  speaks  to 
the  pilgrim : 

"  Thy  great  joy  hides  me  from  thee,  and  doth  poor 
Its  radiance  round  about  me,  and  conceals, 
Like  creature  whom  its  own  silk  covers  o*er." 

— Par,  viiL  52-54. 

He  sees  the  soul  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  the  great  father  of  the 
human  race  testifies  his  joy  in  seeing  him  by  a  tremulous  motion, 
visible  through  that  garment  of  lights  and  this  also  suggests  a 
comparison  drawn  from  the  animal  world : 

1  Ken's  poems  are  so  little  known,  that  it  is,  I  think,  worth  while  quoting  part  of  the  passage 
to  which  I  have  referred : — 

"  They  never  idle,  no  one  hour  misspend, 
But  gladly  on  their  daily  tasks  attend ; 
See  how  they  come  and  go  in  straightest  lines, 
As  they  begin  or  perfect  their  designs ; 
In  multitudes  they  march,  yet  order  just, 
No  adverse  files  each  other  stop  or  thrust. 

Before  the  sickle  reaps  the  loaded  ears, 

The  six-legg'd  nation  in  the  field  appears ; 

Of  wheat  sagaciously  they  choose  the  prime, 

And  up  the  stalk  the  sprightly  insects  climb ; 

They  nip  the  grain,  while  they  who  watch  bdow, 

With  the  fall'n  cargoes  to  their  caverns  go ; 

They  gauge  the  seeds,  and  to  their  different  weights 

Proportion  the  just  number  of  their  mates ; 

The  various  loads  they  carry  or  protrude. 

Till  in  their  bam  the  harvest  they  include. 

When  sudden  showers  surprise  them  by  the  way, 
At  the  approach  of  a  warm,  sunny  day, 
Lest  it  should  must,  they  bring  it  out  again, 
In  the  meridian  sun  to  dry  the  grain ; 
Beyond  their  annual  food,  foreseeing  dearth. 
Biennial  stores  they  treasure  under  earth. 
•  ••«•» 

Along  the  middle  runs  a  street  direct. 
Which  ways  tnmsverse  and  equal  intersect ; 
Within  whose  walks  the  busy  people  meet. 
Of  their  affairs  there  amicably  treat" 

The  last  two  lines,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  almost  a  paraphrase  of  Dante*s  picture. 
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"  As  oft  we  8ee  some  creature  struggling  still, 
All  covered  up,  and  every  motion  shows 
How  much  he  strives  his  longing  to  fulfil, 
So  did  that  soul  primeval  then  disclose. 

So  that  it  shone  through  all  its  covering  bright, 
What  joy  to  meet  my  wish  within  it  rose." 

— Par,  xxvi  97-102. 

What  animal  the  poet  has  in  view  we  are  left  to  guess.  To  me 
it  seems  that  our  choice  is  limited  to  two,  a  dog  or  a  cat,  and  I 
own  that  I  incline  to  the  latter.  Few  animals  possess  in  equal 
measure  the  power  of  testifying  their  joy,  as  it  does  by  the  sound 
of  its  purring  and  the  undulating  motion  of  its  body  which  accom- 
panies it,  visible  even  when  it  is  covered  over  with  a  soft  silk 
coverlet.  It  falls  in  with  this  view  that  Dante  is  said  to  have  had 
a  pet  cat  which  he  trained  up  to  the  point  of  standing  on  its  hind- 
legs  and  holding  a  lighted  candle. 

The  various  aspects  of  the  shepherd's  life,  as  he  had  seen  it 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  naturally  supplied  the  poet  with 
not  a  few  pictures  : 

*'  As  tender  ewes  from  out  the  sheep-fold  stray, 

By  ones,  twos,  threes,  and  others  timid  stand, 
While  on  the  ground  their  eyes  and  noses  play, 
And  what  the  foremost  doth,  that  doth  the  band. 
Around  her  pressing,  if  to  halt  she  chance, 
Quiet,  though  why  they  do  not  understand." 

— Purg,  iii.  79. 

A  passage  in  one  of  Dante's  prose  works  presents  a  striking  parallel, 
and  shows  how  the  fact  described  impressed  itself  on  the  mind  of 
the  observer : 

'^  If  a  sheep  were  to  leap  over  a  precipice  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  high,  all  the  rest  would  follow ;  and  if  one  jumps  in  crossing 
a  path,  all  the  others  jump  also,  however  little  occasion  there  may 
be  for  such  an  act.  I  myself  once  saw  many  leap  into  a  well, 
because  one  leapt  into  it,  mistaking  it,  perhaps^  for  a  low  wall, 
though  the  shepherd,  with  cries,  and  tears,  and  outstretched  arms, 
tried  to  stop  them." — Conv,  i.  1 1. 

Another  picture  comes  from  Purg,  xxvii.  76-90.  Dante  and 
his  two  companions,  Yiigil  and  Statins,  have  nearly  reached  the 
summit  of  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory.  Night  falls,  and  they  take 
shelter  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  : 
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"  Ab  are  the  goats  that  on  the  monntam  heights, 

Ere  they  are  fed,  foil  wild  and  wanton  bound, 
Then  tame  and  still,  to  chew  the  end  delight, 

Hushed  in  the  shade,  while  all  is  glare  around. 
Watched  by  the  shepherd,  who  upon  his  rod 
Leans,  and,  so  leaning,  keeps  them  safe  and  sound. 

And,  as  the  goatherd,  outside  his  abode. 

Doth  by  his  slumbering  flock  his  nightwatch  keep. 
Guarding  lest  beast  of  prey  should  make  inroad. 

So  were  we  three  then  seen  in  silence  deep, 
I  as  the  goat,  and  e'en  as  goatherd  they, 
On  either  side  hemmed  in  by  craggy  steep. 

Little  we  saw  of  what  beyond  us  lay. 

But  through  that  little  I  beheld  each  star, 
Larger  than  is  their  wont,  with  brighter  ray." 

Dogs,  in  like  manner,  supply  him  with  many  similitades.  The 
souls  in  one  of  the  pits  of  Hell  seek  to  defend  themselyes  against 
the  smoke  and  burning  sands  of  their  torment : 

**  Not  otherwise  in  summer  dogs  are  seen. 

Moving  or  head  or  foot,  when  they  by  bite 
Of  fleas,  or  flies,  or  gadflies  vexed  have  been.'* 

—Hell,  xvu.  49-51. 

Virgil,  as  in  u£k  vi  417*420,  throws  a  sop  to  Cerberus  : 

*'  And  as  a  dog  who,  craving  food,  doth  stand 

Barking,  grows  quiet  while  his  food  he  gnaws, 
And  feels  and  fights  at  hunger's  fierce  conmiand.'* 

—ffeU,  vi  28  3a 
A  demon  pursues  one  of  his  victims : 

"  He  flung  him  down,  and  on  the  hard  rock  bare 
He  turned,  and  never  mastiff  unleashed  sped 
With  steps  so  swift  the  hunted  thief  to  tear." 

—iSfefl,  XXL  43-41. 
And  agam : 

"  Then  with  the  furious  rage  and  madness  sheer. 
With  which  upon  a  beggar  dogs  rush  on, 
Who,  on  a  sudden,  halts  and  asks  alms  there." 

—ffeU,  XXL  67-69. 

Even  in  the  three  symbolic  beasts,  which  meet  the  pilgrim  as  he 
scales  the  Delectable  Mountain,  we  find  a  vividness  of  portraiture 
which  implies  that  Dante  had  seen  their  living  prototypes : 

"  And  lo !  just  as  the  sloping  side  I  gain, 

A  leopard  supple,  lithe,  exceeding  fleet, 
Whose  skin  fiill  many  a  dusky  spot  did  stain." 
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And  of  the  lion : 

"  He  seemed  as  if  upon  me  he  would  leap, 

With  head  upraised,  and  hunger  fierce  and  wild. 
So  that  a  shudder  through  the  air  did  sweep ; 
Then  a  she-wolf,  with  all  ill  greed  defiled. 
Laden  with  hungry  leanness  terrible, 
That  many  nations  of  their  peace  beguiled." 

—HOL,  i  31-51. 

I  add  two  more  descriptions  to  the  galleiy  of  pictures  from 
bird  life : 

"  As  bird,  within  the  leafy  home  it  loves. 

Upon  the  nest  its  sweet  young  fledglings  share. 
Besting,  while  night  hides  all  that  lives  and  moves, 

Who,  to  behold  the  objects  of  her  care, 

And  find  the  food  that  may  their  hunger  stay. 
Tasks  in  which  all  grave  labours  grateful  are, — 

Forestalls  the  dawn,  and,  on  an  open  spray, 

With  keen  desire  awaits  the  sun's  clear  light, 
And  upward  looks  as  gleams  the  new-bom  day ! " 

— Par,  mil  1-9. 

«  E*en  as  the  doves,  who  through  the  meadows  stray. 
Gathering  or  grain  or  darnel  tranquilly,  < 
And  not  a  whit  their  wonted  pride  di^lay, 
If  aught  they  see  which  them  doth  terrify, 
Will  of  a  sudden  cease  to  seek  their  food. 
Because  a  greater  care  constrains  to  fly." 

— Purg,  ii  124-129. 

The  two  following  passages  tell  their  own  tale : 

"  As  when  a  lizard,  'neath  the  fieiy  reign 

O*  the  dog-days,  seeks  to  change  its  hedgerow  bourne. 
It  seems  like  lightning  to  dart  o'er  the  plain." 

— ZTeO,  XXV.  79-81. 

"  As  swarm  of  bees  that  deep  in  flowerets  move. 
One  moment,  and  the  next  again  return. 
Where  that  their  labour  doth  its  sweetness  prove." 

— Par,  xxxi  7-ia 

Bat  beyond  these  descriptions  of  animal  and  inanimate  life^  we 
have  a  whole  gallery  of  pictures  drawn  from  human,  and  especially 
from  child,  life.  There  are,  I  conceive,  few  indications  that  a  poet 
possesses  the  higher  and  deeper  elements  of  his  art  more  precious 
than  such  pictures.  Among  our  own  poets,  Wordsworth  and  Keble 
will,  I  imagine,  be  recognised  as  special  examples  of  that  excellent 
gift,  but  I  think  that  the  passages  I  am  about  to  bring  together 
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may  well  challenge  comparison  with  either.     If  I  were  an  artist 

with  a  gift  like  Reynolds,  or  Eddis,  or  Sant,  I  should  desire  no 

better  exercise  of  my  power  than  to  paint  them  all,  and  to  publish 

the  collection  as  an  illustrated  companion  to  Keble's  Lyra  Innch 

cenUum.     The  fact  that,  in  almost  every  case,  the  mother  is  brought 

into  the  picture,  as  well  as  the  child,  seems  to  me  to  throw  light 

on  Dante's  character,  possibly  also  on  his  own  boy-life,  all  the 

more  valuable  because  his  direct  references  to  that  boy-life  are 

few  and  far  between. 

A  mother  risks  her  life  for  her  child,  as  Yirgil  rescues  his 

friend : 

**  Then  suddenly  my  Guide  his  arms  did  fling 
Around  me,  as  a  mother,  roused  by  cries, 
Sees  the  fierce  flames  around  her  gathering, 
And  takes  her  boy,  nor  ever  halts,  but  flies. 
Caring  for  him  than  for  herself  far  more, 
Though  one  scant  shift  her  only  robe  supplie&*' 

— HeU,  xxiii  37-42. 

That  last  homely,  individualising  touch  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
that  could  only  come  from  an  eye-witness,  which  may  probably 
have  come  from  one  on  whom  the  scene  had  made  an  indelible 
impression,  because  he  had  himself  been  a  sharer  in  it,  and  I  ask 
myself.  Was  the  Florentine  poet  that  child  saved  from  the  burning 
fire  ?    Here  is  the  mother  as  the  child's  refuge  in  trouble : 

*'  I  to  the  left  with  wistful  look  did  start, 

As  when  an  infant  seeks  his  mother's  breast. 
When  fear  or  anguish  vex  his  troubled  heart" 

—Purff,  XXX.  43-45- 

Here  is  the  child  that  has  done  wrong  confessing  its  fault : 

"  As  little  children,  dumb  with  shame's  keen  smart, 
Will  listening  stand  with  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
Owning  their  faults  with  penitential  heart, 
So  then  stood  I." — Purg,  xxxi.  64. 

And  here  a  replica  of  the  first  picture : 

"  Oppressed  with  this  amazement,  to  my  guide 
I  turned  me,  like  a  little  child  who  goes 
For  refuge  there  where  he  doth  most  confide ; 
And  she,  like  mother,  who,  to  give  repose, 

Turns  quickly  to  her  pale  and  breathless  boy, 
With  voice  that's  wont  to  soothe  him  and  compose.'* 

— Par.  xxiL  1-6. 
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And  here,  the  child's  smile  and  act  of  content  as  the  type  of  the  joy 
of  the  souls  in  Paradise : 

'<  And  aa  a  babe  that  to  its  mother's  breast, 

When  it  hath  had  its  fill,  doth  stretch  its  hand. 
So  they  their  love  by  flame  made  manifest" 

— Par.  xxiii.  1 21-123. 

And  here,  the  mother's  love  under  the  most  trying  of  all  afflictions : 

''  And  she,  first  breathing  out  a  pitying  sigh, 

Turned  her  full  gaze,  with  such  a  look  on  me. 

As  mother  on  her  boy's  insanity." — Par,  i  100-102. 

And  here,  his  picture  of  the  new-created  soul : 

"  Forth  from  His  hands  whose  acts  His  love  attest. 
Ere  yet  it  be,  as  child  the  soul  is  brought. 
Weeping  and  smiling,  prattling  and  caressed, — 
The  soul  so  simple  that  it  knoweth  nought 

But  this,  that  from  a  joyous  Maker  sprung, 
It  turns  to  that  which  with  delight  is  fraught." 

— Purg.  xvi  85-9a 

So  far  I  have,  I  think,  furnished  sufficient  materials  for  an 
induction.  The  reader  will  have  felt,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  they 
supply  proof  that  simply  in  his  character  as  an  observer  of  the 
natural  phenomena  that  met  his  eyes  every  day  in  his  walks  near 
Florence  or  Ravenna,  apart  from  all  higher  thoughts  and  deeper 
meanings,  Dante  holds  his  place  among  the  sovran  poets  of  the 
world. 


II. 

I  pass  from  the  phenomena  of  animal  and  child  life  to  the 
scenes  which  met  Dante's  eyes  in  the  cities  of  Italy.  And,  first,  I 
note  as  eminently  characteristic  of  Italian  mediaeval  life,  a  picture 
of  the  winner  and  the  loser  in  street  gambling : 

*'  When  game  of  Zara  cometh  to  an  end, 

The  loser  stays  behind  in  sorrowing  mood  ; 
Goes  o'er  his  throws  again,  and  fain  would  mend ; 
Off  with  the  other  moveth  all  the  crowd ; 

One  walks  before,  one  closely  clings  behind, 
And,  at  his  side,  of  notice  one  is  proud. 
He  pauses  not,  this  friend  nor  that  doth  mind. 

And  he  who  gets  his  hand  no  more  doth  press ; 
Thus  through  the  throng  his  safe  way  he  doth  wind.'* 

— Purg,  vL  1-9. 
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Rome  supplies,  as  might  be  expected,  more  than  one  painting  to 
the  gallery.  Take,  e,g.j  this  of  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who^  in  the 
first  great  jubilee  proclaimed  by  Pope  Boniface  YIIL  in  i.d.  1300, 
were  seen  crossing  the  Bridge  of  St  Angelo  at  Rome,  to  the  old 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter's : 

'*  E'en  as  the  BoxnanSi  for  the  oountleBs  host 
That  croBB  the  bridge  in  year  of  jubilee, 
Of  their  new  way  of  paasing  o'er  may  boaat, 
For  on  one  aide  all  tnni  their  face  to  see 
The  Castle,  as  to  Peter's  shrine  they  go, 
And  on  the  other  to  the  Mount  move  free." 

^ffell,  XYvL  2^-33. 

Or  this,  of  the  emotions  of  these  pilgrims  as  they  looked  on  the 
Veronica  or  sacred  napkin,  on  which  it  waa  beliered  that  the 
features  of  the  Christ  had  been  impressed : 

**  As  one  who  from  Croatia,  say,  draws  nigh. 
Upon  our  Veronica's  face  to  glance. 
Whom  the  old  stoiy  does  not  satisfy, 
Says,  while  he  sees  it,  as  in  wondering  trance, 
*  My  Lord,  my  Jesus  Christ,  true  deity. 
Was  this  indeed  Thy  very  countenance  ?  * " 

-^Par,  xxxL  103-108L 


Or  this,  of  the  reverence  with  which  they  looked  on  the  Yerj 
stones  of  the  Eternal  City,  as  contrasted  with  the  rougher  northern 
regions  from  which  they  came,  and  in  which  he  finds  a  parallel  to 
his  own  emotions  as  he  entered  Heayen : 

"  If  strangers,  bred  beneath  some  far-off  sky. 
Where  day  by  day  revolves  fair  Helice, 
With  that  her  son  in  whom  her  joy  doth  lie^^ 

Gazing  on  Rome  and  all  her  mi^esty, 

Were  struck  with  wonder,  when  the  Lateran 
Was  eminent  above  all  things  that  be, 

I,  who  to  God  had  now  passed  on  from  man. 
From  time  to  that  which  shares  eternal  day, 
From  Florence  to  a  people  just  and  sane — 

Think  what  amazement  then  my  soul  did  sway  : 
Truly  with  this,  and  with  the  joy,  'twas  mine 
To  have  no  wish  to  hear,  nor  words  to  say : 

And,  as  a 'pilgrim  who,  with  eager  eyne, 
Finds,  gazing  on  a  temple,  full  delight, 
And  hopes  some  day  to  tell  how  fair  the  shrine, 


1  HeUcesCallisto,  the  constellation  l/rta  Mt^'or,    Her  '*  son  "-the  Pole-star. 
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So,  as  I  walked  amid  that  living  light, 
On  all  around  I  also  cast  mine  eye* 
Now  np,  now  down,  and  circling  left  or  right" 

—Par.  xxxi  31-48. 
Or  this,  of  the  dockyard  at  Venice  : 

"  As  when  Venetian  ships  in  dock  remain, 

The  clammy  pitch  boils  up  in  winter«tide. 
To  fit  their  unsound  hulls  for  sea  again ; 

They  cannot  put  to  sea,  so  there  abide ; 

One  mends  the  timber  and  one  caulks  anew 
The  ribs  of  ship  that  many  a  sea  has  tried ; 

There  one  the  stem  and  one  the  stem  driyes  through  ; 
Some  fashion  oars  and  some  the  cordage  twine, 
The  mainsail  or  the  mizen  some  renew."*— ZTcQ,  xzL  7-15. 

The  whole  scene  of  bustling  activity  rises  before  me  as  I  read 
the  lines,  and  I  seem  to  see  the  Florentine  poet  gazing  with  interest 
on  a  life  so  nnlike  his  own,  accompanied,  it  may  be,  by  Marco 
Polo,  the  great  Eastern  traveller,  who  was  then  living  at  Venice, 
and  from  whose  life  Dante  may  have  heard  tales  of  far-off  lands, 
of  the  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross,  never  seen  in  our 
northern  latitudes,  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Pole  Star  and  the 
Great  Bear,  of  the  surpassing  brightness  of  the  stars  in  the  tropical 
regions  to  which  the  enterprise  of  bis  friend  bad  carried  him. 
{Purg.  I  23.) 

Or  take  the  scene,  almost  as  characteristic  of  modem  as  of 
mediseval  Italy,  as  one  passes  by  the  doors  of  churches  on  some 
great  festival  for  which  indulgences  have  been  promised : 

"  £*en  thus  the  blind,  whose  means  of  life  aie  stopped 
Stand  at  our  Pardons  asking  alms  for  bread, 
And  one  man's  head  is  on  another's  dropped, 
That  pity  may  in  others'  hearts  be  shed. 

Not  only  at  the  sound  of  words  they  speak, 
But  at  the  sight  which  no  less  grief  hath  bred." 

'^Purg,  xiii.  61-65. 

The  leaning  tower  of  Bologna,  known  as  the  C&nsenda,  supply 
another  picture : 

"  And  as  to  eyes  that  Carisenda  see. 

When  'neath  its  sloping  towei  there  comes  a  cloud, 
It  seems  to  bend  with  motion  contrary.'* 

—ffell,  xxxi  136-138. 

Or  take  the  wilder  landscape  of  the  Casentino  Valley  of  the 
Upper  Amo : 
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**  The  little  streamlets  that  from  each  green  hill 
Of  Casentino  down  to  Amo  go, 
And  form  full  many  a  oool  and  pleasant  rilL" 

—Hdl,  XXX.  64-^. 

Or  this,  of  the  torrent  of  Acquacheta  in  the  Apennines : 

"  I  followed  him,  and  soon  a  spot  we  neared, 

Where  sound  of  falling  waters  came  so  hoarse, 
That,  when  we  spake,  our  voices  scarce  were  heard. 

E'en  as  that  stream  which  takes  its  separate  course, 
And  from  Mount  Veso  eastward  first  doth  flow, 
And  down  the  Apennino's  left  slope  pours, 

Which  men  above  as  Acquacheta  know, 
Ere  it  rush  down  into  its  torrent  bed, 
And  lose  that  name  at  Forli  far  below. 

Above  San  Benedetto  murmurs  dread, 

From  Alps,  whence  it  in  single  leap  doth  run. 
Where  should  be  room  for  full  a  thousand  head.*' 

— HeU,  xvi  91-102. 

Or  this  of  the  birthplace  of  St.  Francis : 

*'  Between  Tupino  and  the  streams  that  break, 
From  the  hill  chosen  by  Ubaldo  blest, 
A  lofty  mountain  fertile  slope  doth  make ; 
Perugia  heat  and  cold  from  that  high  crest 
Feeleth,  and  Gualdo  and  Nocera  pine 
Behind  it,  by  their  heavy  yoke  opprest ; 
On  that  slope,  where  less  steeply  doth  incline 
The  hill,  was  bom  into  this  world  a  sun, 
Bright  as  this  orb  doth  oft  o'er  Ganges  shine." 

^Par.  id.  43-51. 

Or  this  of  the  scenery  round  the  Lago  di  Garda  and  the  river 
that  flows  from  it : 

"  A  lake  there  is  in  our  fair  Italy, 

At  the  Alp's  foot  that  shuts  Lamagna  ^  in, 
Benaco,  where  the  Tyrol  low  doth  lie. 

By  thousand  streams  and  more  the  Apennine, 
I  trow  is  bathed,  which  in  the  lake  are  pent, 
Camonica  and  Garda's  bounds  within. 

A  place  there  is  midway  where  he  of  Trent 

Chief  Shepherd,  and  Verona's,  Brescia's  too, 
Might  each  give  blessing,  if  that  way  he  went ; 

There  Peschiera's  fortress,  bulwark  true 

To  face  the  strength  of  them  of  Bergamo, 
And  Brescia,  where  a  lower  shore  we  view ; 

^  Germany. 
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There  needs  most  be  that  all  the  waters  go, 
Which  fair  Benaco's  bosom  fails  to  hold, 
And  through  green  pastures,  like  a  river,  flow. 

Soon  as  the  current  leaves  its  channel  old, 
No  more  Benaco,  Mincio  it  is  styled, 
Till  at  Govemo  with  the  Po  'tis  rolled ; 

Nor  far  it  runs  before  a  low  waste  wild 

It  finds,  and  spreads  into  a  marshy  lake, 
And  taints  the  summer  with  its  mist  defiled." 

—ffdl,  xz.  61-81. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  I  should  pass  on  to  that  section  of 
my  inquiry  which  brings  before  us  Dante's  power  of  observing  and 
describing  the  phsenomena  which  met  his  eyes  in  regions  that  were 
altogether  new  to  him,  and  in  which  we  follow  him  in  his  wander- 
ings as  a  traveller.  That,  as  the  experience  of  all  readers  of 
travels  will  bear  witness,  is  the  test  that  makes  the  difference,  as 
in  the  old  story  of  "  Eyes  and  no  Eyes,  or  the  Art  of  Seeing,"  in 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  "  Evenings  at  Home,"  between  the  observing  and 
the  unobserving  eye,  between  the  dull  apathetic  intellect  which 
sees  indistinctly,  and  remembers  vaguely,  and  that  which  is  quick 
to  see  new  phsenomena,  *'  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain." 
A  comparison  of  such  passages  will  have  the  further  interest  of 
helping  us  to  trace  the  poet's  wanderings,  and  so  to  fill  up  what 
would  otherwise  be  as  blank  pages  in  his  biography. 

Here  then  is  his  description  of  what  modem  engineering  has 
transformed  into  the  great  Cornice  Road  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  which  was  then  a  steep  and  precipitous  moun- 
tain path  testing  both  the  eyes  and  the  legs  of  travellers : 

'*  Now  towards  the  mountain's  base  our  footsteps  sped. 
And  there  we  found  the  precipice  so  steep. 
That  all  in  vain  had  been  the  nimblest  tread. 
The  rocks  that  Lerici  and  Turbia  keep, 

The  barest  and  most  broken,  were  a  stair 
Compared  with  that,  which  one  might  lightly  leap." 

— Purg.  in.  46-51. 

Here  is  another  picture  from  the  western  section  of  the  same 
road,  a  reminiscence  probably  of  the  same  journey  : 

"  Oft  doth  the  peasant  churl  a  gap  more  wide 

Close  with  a  pitchfork  full  of  briar  or  thorn. 
When  the  grape's  clusters  are  by  autumn  dyed, 
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Than  was  the  pathway  where  we  then  did  torn, 
My  Guide  and  I,  as  I  behind  him  aped. 
When  aa  that  troop  away  from  ns  was  bomei, 

Sanleo  one  may  scale,  down  Noli  tread. 
To  Bismantoya's  topmost  height  aspire, 
With  feet  alone ;  here  needs  one  wings  instead, 

Swift  wings,  I  mean,  and  pinions  of  desire. 


t» 


t» 
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We  mounted  up  that  broken  rock-path  through  | 
And  on  each  side  its  barriers  hemmed  us  in, 
And  the  ground  called  for  feet  and  hand-grasp  toa' 

^Purg.  ir.  l^J^' 

Or  these  memories  of  travels  on  the  higher  Alps,  possibly  8t 
Oothaid,  or  the  Simplon,  or  Mount  Cenis.  He  describes  what  be 
sees  in  Hell  r 

'*  And  oyer  all  the  sand  a  fiery  spray 

Showered  rain  of  flakes  of  eyer-spreading  flame. 

And  thiS|  he  saysi  was  : 

*'Idke  snow  upon  the  Alps  on  windless  day. 

He  remembers  the  bewildering,  blinding  mifit  which  «o  often 
baffles  the  mountain  traveller : 

*'  Bethink  thee,  Reader,  if,  on  Alpine  height, 

A  cloud  hath  wrapt  thee,  through  which  thou  hastaseo. 
As  the  mole  through  its  membrane  sees  the  ligh^ 
How  when  the  yapoura  moist  and  dense  begin 

Themselyes  to  scatter,  then  the  sun*s  bright  sphere 

All  feebly  enters  in  the  douds  between." — Pwg,  svii  i-& 

He  describes  the  great  landslip  near  the  Lago  di  Garda  : 

"  The  place  where  down  the  bank  our  way  we  took 
Was  Alp-like,  and  the  view  that  met  us  there. 
Such  that  for  fear  each  eye  away  would  looL 

So  doth  that  ruin  beyond  Trent  appear 

Which  on  the  flank  into  the  Adige  dashed 

Through  earthquake,  or  through  prop  that  tailed  to  bear  ; 

For  fh>m  the  mountain-top  whence  down  it  crashed. 
E'en  to  the  plain  the  rock  so  falls  away. 
That  one  aboye  might  climb  o'er  stones  detached.'* 

-■^Mdl,  xiL  i^ 

Let  us  follow  him  further  on  in  his  journey  through  France. 
He  comes  to  Aries  with  its  old  Roman  cemetery,  filled  with  Sar- 
cophagi, now  known  as  the  Alyscamp  (Champs  Elys^es) : 
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"  As  where  the  Rhone  stagnates  o'er  Aril's  plain. 
Or  as  at  Pola  near  Quamaro's  shore, 
Italia's  limit,  bordered  by  the  main, 
With  sepulchres  the  earth  is  studded  o'er/'^-^A^  ix.  112-115. 

He  narrates  the  triumphant  flight  of  the  Soman  Eagle  Tmder 
Cffisar  in  words  which,  though  not  descriptive,  speak,  I  think,  of 
the  accuiate  knowledge  of  personal  travel : 

"  And  what  it  did  from  Yaro  to  the  Bhene, 
By  Isar,  Arar,  Seine,  and  ereiy  vale 
That  pays  its  tribute  to  the  Bhone  was  seen." 

^Par.  vi  58-6a 

We  follow  him  further  on  in  his  wanderings,  and  find  him  attend- 
ing lectures  in  the  schools  at  Paris : 

«  There  dwelleth  Sigieri's  light  etemi^ 

Who,  lecturing  in  the  street  surnamed  of  straw,  ^ 
Truths  syllogised  that  made  men's  envy  bum," 

—Par.  X.  136-138. 

Or  further  East  to  the  rivers  of  Greimany^  probably  the  Moaelle  or 
Bhine: 

*'  As  boats  that  oft  the  river's  banks  receive. 
And  half  is  in  the  water,  half  on  land ; 
And  as,  in  clime  where  fhll-fed  Germans  live, 
The  beaver  for  his  foray  takes  his  stand."  ' — Hell,  xviL  19-22. 

That  route  takes  him  naturally  to  Cologne,  and  there  he  notes  a 
local  peculiarity  of  monastic  dress,  which  he  had  not  seen  in  Italy, 
and  of  which  the  souls  of  the  hypocrites  he  sees  in  Hell  remind 
him: 

"  A  painted  people  there  met  our  regard, 

Who  round  and  round  still  moved  with  tardy  pace, 
Weeping,  with  faces  worn  and  spent  and  marred ; 
Cloaks  had  they,  with  hoods  low  o'er  eyes  and  face 
Down-hanging,  made  in  fashion  like  to  those 
Which  at  Cologne  are  worn  by  monkish  race.'* 

-^ffeU,  xxiii.  58^3. 

From  Cologne  we  follow  him  through  the  Netherlands  to  Bruges 
and  the  adjacent  country : 

1  The  Rue  dc  Fouarre— the  Haymarket  of  Medueval  Paris — where,  it  was  saud,  the  students 
used  to  sit  on  bondles  of  straw,  listening  to  their  lecturers. 

2  The  beaver,  it  may  be  noted,  is  not  fonnd  in  the  rivers  of  Italy  or  France. 
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"  Now  on  a  margin  firm  we  travel  o*er ; 

And  the  stream's  vapour  so  the  heat  doth  slake 
It  saves  from  fire  the  water  and  the  shore. 
E'en  as  'twizt  Bruges  and  Guizzant  Flemings  make, 
Fearing  the  flood  that  on  their  sea-beach  rose, 
A  bank  whereon  the  ocean's  strength  may  break." 

--HeU,  XV.  i-d. 

The  Guizzant  here  named  I  identify  with  Wissant  on  the  French 
coast,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne.  It  is  now  a  poor  village,  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  sea,  and  the  sand  has  silted  up  its  harbour, 
and  Calais  has  risen  as  it  decayed ;  but  in  Dante's  time  it  was  the 
port  of  embarkation,  as  Calais  is  now,  for  England ;  and,  I  may  add, 
it  was  a  place  which  few  travellers  would,  in  the  common  course 
of  things,  visit,  except  for  the  purpose  of  so  embarking.  This  alone 
would  make  it  probable  that  Dante  took  ship  there  and  sailed  up 
the  Thames  to  London ;  and  so  we  are  able,  as  it  were,  to  welcome 
the  great  poet's  arrival  in  England.  Of  that  visit  we  haye  at  least 
one  trace  in  his  poem.  He  meets  in  Hell  with  Guy  de  Montfort^ 
the  assassin  of  an  English  prince,  Henry,  son  of  Bichaid,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  the  brother  of  Henry  III. : 

"  A  shade  he  showed  us,  on  one  side,  alone, 

And  said, '  In  God's  own  lap  ^  he  pierced  the  heart, 
Which  held  in  honour  on  the  Thames  is  known.' " 

— ffdl,  xiL  Ii8>i2a 

As  a  matter  of  history,  the  heart  of  the  murdered  prince,  enclosed 
in  a  golden  vase,  was  placed  on  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  so  far  we  have  reasonable  ground  for 
thinking  of  Dante  as  having  walked  to  and  fro  in  what  we  may  well 
call  the  great  national  sanctuary  of  England's  history.  That  in- 
ference is  confirmed  by  a  line  in  Boccaccio's  Epistle  to  Petrarch, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Dante  as  having  visited  Parisios  dudum 
extremosgue  Britannoa;  and  Boccaccio,  we  may  remember,  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Dante's  nephew,  and  with  many  Floren- 
tines who  had  been  his  personal  friends.  It  is  strengthened  further 
by  the  statement  of  an  Italian  bishop,  Giovanni  da  Serravalle, 
who,  in  14 1 4,  during  the  Session  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  wrote 
a  Latin  translation  of  Dante's  great  poem,  at  the  request  of  two 

"^  The  young  prince  was  murdered  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  oonseciated  Host, 
and  was  thus,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  bosom  of  God. 
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English  prelates,  one  of  whom  (I  name' the  fact  with  a  natural  local 
interest)  was  Bishop  Buhwith  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  founder  of  our 
Wells  Almshouse,  the  builder  of  part  of  our  Cathedral,  and  he  states 
that  Dante  visited  London,  and  had  lodgings  in  Cheapside,  and 
further,  that  he  studied  at  Oxford  as  well  as  Paris.  That  statement 
seems  to  me,  as  I  have  said  in  voL  L  p.  Ivii.,  to  be  in  itself  probable 
enough.  It  was  characteristic  of  that  period  of  European  history, 
when  books  were  few  and  dear,  that  students  seeking  for  wider 
knowledge  went  from  one  country  to  another,  and  scholars  of  all 
nations  were,  therefore,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  to 
be  found  at  Oxford.  And  at  Oxford,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
Dante's  life,  there  was  a  scholar,  Eoger  Bacon,  bom  at  Ilchester,  in 
Somersetshire,  whose  scientific  reputation  was  spread  over  Western 
Europe,  who  had  written  three  encyclopsadic  treatises  and  sent  them 
to  Pope  Clement  IV.  at  Bome,  who  was  a  "  Master  of  those  who 
know  "  in  all  the  sciences  in  which  Dante  most  delighted — astro- 
nomy, mathematics,  optics,  music.  I  have  elsewhere  (Contemporary 
RevieWy  December  1881)  shown  that  there  are  coincidences  between 
the  writings  of  the  Oxford  and  those  of  the  Florentine  student,  which 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  supposition  that  Dante, 
the  younger  of  the  two,  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
elder.  If  I  cannot  say  that  his  residence  at  Oxford  takes  its  place 
as  an  established  historical  fact,  it  seems  to  me  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  convergence  of  tradition  and  internal  evidence  tends 
to  establish  a  very  high  degree  of  probability.^ 

Shall  I  startle  my  readers  if  I  go  one  step  further  and  trace  the 
poet's  travels  to  a  region  in  which  I,  for  one,  have,  as  I  have  just 
said,  a  strong  personal  interest  f  They  shall  hear  and  judge.  He 
is  describing  his  vision  in  Paradise,  of  the  souls  of  the  great  teachers 
of  theology,  who  move  circling  round  and  round,  as  they  chant 
the  praises  of  the  Ever  Blessed  Three  in  One.  And  this  is  what 
he  says : 

"  Then,  like  a  clock,  that  calls  us,  as  by  law, 

What  time  the  Bride  of  God  from  sleep  doth  rise, 
With  matin  praise  her  Bridegroom's  love  to  draw, 
When  the  one  wheel  upon  the  other  flies, 

Sounding  ' Ding-dong^  ding-dong*  with  note  so  sweet, 
That  souls  attuned  feel  love's  high  ecstasies, 

1  I  welcome  the  fact  that  Mr.  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  in  his  HUtary  qf  tkt  Univtrtity  of 
Oxford  {p^.  89,  90),  recognises  the  probability. 
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fio  saw  I  then  £hat  glorioos  circle  fleet 

Aronnd,  and  Yoice  to  Toioe  make  melody. 
So  rich  that  none  may  know  it  as  complete, 

Save  there,  where  joy  endures  eternally." — Par,  x.  139-14S. 

Qoeks  of  that  description  were,  in  Dante's  time,  far  from  common, 
and  I  take  it  that  he  describes  it  because  he  looked  on  it  as  a  piece 
of  mechanism  specially  noteworthy.  I  cannot,  so  far  as  I  haye 
searched,  and  I  have  applied  to  experts  of  high  authority,  find  any 
record  of  such  a  dock  in  Italy,  Germany,  or  France,  before  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  in  England  there  was^  at 
some  time  or  other  in  the  first  quarter  of  that  century,  a  clock 
such  as  Dante  describes,  and  it  was  to  be  found  then  at  the  great 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  It  is  to  be  seen  now  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Wells,  and  the  figures  reyolye  still,  as  they  or  their 
predecessors  revolyed  nearly  six  centuries  ago.^  Can  that^  I  ask 
myself,  represent  the  clock  that  Dante  looked  onf  Did  he  come  to 
Glastonbury)  If  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question  in  the 
affirmatiye,  I  can  at  least  suggest  some  confirmation  of  such  an 
answer  oyer  and  aboye  the  correspondence  between  the  clod:  and 
the  description. 

1.  The  fact  that  such  a  dock  existed  would,  we  cannot  doubti 
be  much  talked  of  among  all  men  of  theoretical  or  applied  sdence. 
The  numerous  pilgrims  who  came  to  Glastonbury  would  carry 
away  with  them,  whithersoeyer  they  went^  a  report  of  its  wondrous 
mechanism.  Dante  was  pre-eminently  the  kind  of  man  likdy  to 
be  interested  in  such  a  noyelty,  and  to  think  it  worth  while  to 
take  a  long  journey  to  examine  it 

2.  Among  the  earlier  forms  of  European  literature,  which 
Dante  studied,  few  seem  to  haye  exercised  a  greater  fascination 
oyer  him  than  those  of  the  cyde  of  the  Arthurian  legends.  He 
refers  to  them  in  the  story  of  Francesca  (fleZZ,  y.  128);  in  EeU^ 
xxxiL  62 ;  in  Far,  xyi  15,  and  frequently  in  his  prose  writ- 
ings. For  us,  eyen  with  the  reyiyed  interest  in  the  story  of 
Arthur  which  may  be  traced  to  Lord  Tennyson's  poem,  those 
legends  do  not  excite  any  yery  passionate  enthusiasm.  We  may 
discuss  the  localities  named  in  them,  but  these  localities  are  not  the 
object  of  our  pilgrimages.     But  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 

1  The  actual  works  of  the  clock  are,  at  present,  lent  to  the  South  Kensington  Moaeain,  bat 
the  knights  u  armour  that  move  when  the  clock  strikes  are  still  in  the  Cathedral. 
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oiberwisa     An  Italian  poet  of  that  period  (Fazio  degli  Uberti, 
grandson  of  the  Farinata  of  ffeU,  x«  32),  who  wrote  a  kind  of 
poetical  guide-book  for  travellers,  in  triple  rhyme,  mentions,  when 
he  comes  to  speak  of  England,  the  things  which  were  indispen- 
sable for  every  traveller  to  see,  and  among  these  were  the  Tower 
of  Guinevere,  Merlin's  Cave,  and  the  ruined  Palace  of  Camelot ; 
and  Camelot  is  identified  with  South  Cadbury  in  Somerset.     I 
need  scarcely  remind  my  readers  that  Glastonbury  was,  in  its  turn, 
identified  with  the  centre  of  all  the  Artiiurian  stories^  that  it  was 
the  Isle  of  Avalon,  the  burial-place  of  the  heroic  king.     I  fancy 
that  Dante  would  have  gone  a  long  way  round  to  have  seen  that 
grave,  and  to  picture  to  himself  the  scenery  of  the  Marie  d^ Arthur, 
3^  Lastly,  recent  researches,  ^or  communicating  the  result  of 
which  I  have  to  thank  Bishop  Hobhouse  and  Canon  Church,  have 
shown  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
probably  for  a  long  time  before,  there  were  constant  business 
transactions  between  bankers  of  Florence,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
Cathedral  City,  on  the  other.     The  bankers  collected  first  fruits 
and  annates,  and  a  six  years'  tithe  for  the  crusade  contemplated  by 
Pope  Clement  Y.  and  the  Emperor  Henry  YIL     They  also  acted 
as  collectors  of  tithes  and  rents  for  foreign  non-resident  ecclesiastics, 
who  held  livings  in  the  diocese.     Their  i^ents  must  have  been 
going  backwards  two  or  three  times  a  year  between  Florence,  Paris, 
London,  and  Somerset.     And  the  foremost — at  this  time,  almost 
the  only — ^name  in  these  transactions  is  that  of  those  who  are 
described  in  one  document  as  the  Societas  Bardorum^  in  another, 
as  **No8  cliers  Marchands  de  la  Compagnie  des  Bardi.^     And 
Bardi — Simon  de'  Bardi — was,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  name  of 
the  rich  merchant  prince  who  married  Dante's  Beatrice.     Inter- 
course between  the  poet  and  the  firm  of  bankers  was  probably  at 
one  time,  during  the  seven  years  of  Beatrice's  married  life,  of 
which  Dante's    Vita  Nuova  is  the  record,   very  frequent  and 
familiar.     They  took  opposite  sides,  it  is  true,  in  politics,  and 
probably,  after  Dante's  exile,  they  did  not  see  much  of  each  other, 
but  the  acquaintance,  while  it  lasted,  would  probably  lead  to 
Dante's  knowing  of  the  news  which  the  Bardi  agents  brought 
back  from  Somerset,  and  so  the  wonders  of  the  clock  and  the  grave 
at  Avalon  may  have  both  become  objects  of  special  interest  to  him. 
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I  think  I  have  made  it  not  incredible  that  the  great  poet  may 
have  visited  Glastonbury.  If  so,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe 
that  he  would  have  turned  back  on  his  return  journey  without 
having  been  to  Wells.  He  may  have  gazed  on  the  glories  of 
Bishop  Jocelyn's  then  recent  work,  on  the  sculptures  of  its  west 
front,  and  may  have  worshipped  at  its  altars.^ 

1  One  other  fact  may  be  mentioned  as  supplying  points  of  local  contact,  though  I  feel 
that,  as  yet,  it  suggesu  questions  rather  than  conclusions.  Purf.  xxxiii.  78.  Beatrice 
bids  Damte  keep  in  memory  the  apocalyptic  vision  with  which  that  section  of  the  poem  ends : 

**  As  pilgrims,  palm  in  hand,  their  path  pursue." 

The  image  is  drawn  from  the  common  practice  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  They  brought  back  a  palm-branch  as  a  token  that  they  had  completed 
their  pilgrimage,  and  might  claim  the  indulgence  promised  on  its  completion.  Commonly  they 
brought  their  palms  to  some  church  or  sacred  station  and  laid  them  on  the  altar  as  a  Totive 
offering.  This  is  the  explanation  given  by  experts  of  the  fact  that  the  burial-ground  attached  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Wells,  in  which  there  formerly  stood  a  Lady  Chapel,  destroyed  under  Edward 
VI.,  was  known  in  old  records  both  as  the  *'  Palm  "  and  the  "  Pardon  "  Churchyard.  I  am  not 
aware  that  such  names  are  found  anywhere  else  in  England,  or,  indeed,  in  Europe,  and  I  ask 
the  question,  Did  Dante  see  the  procession  of  palm-bearing  pilgrims  within  the  walls  of  the 
Cathedral? 


NOTE. 

As  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  another  contribution  to  Dante  literature, 
connected  with  the  subject  of  this  Study ^  appears  in  a  volume  oi  Sunday  Readinis  with  the 
Children,  bearing  as  its  title  How  DanU  Climbed  the  Mountain,  by  Rose  E.  Selfe  (Cassell 
&  Co.)  I  have  read  it  with  delight  and  joy.  It  was  an  original,  perhaps  it  might  have 
seemed  an  over-bold,  thought  to  seek  to  adapt  Dante  to  the  school-room ;  but  I  venture  to 
predict  for  the  result  a  wide  measure  of  success.  It  seems  to  me  at  once  more  attractive 
and  more  ennobling  than  books  of  the  Agathos  and  Rocky  IsUmd  type,  which  have  yet 
enjoyed  a  still  increasing  popularity.  And  then  it  has  the  merit,  whidi  they  have  not,  of 
leading  on  to  something  beyond  itself,  of  placing  before  a  child's  mind  thoughts  which  it  may 
afterwards  develop,  outlines  which  it  may  afterwards  fill  up.  It  may  lead  on  naturally 
in  after  years  to  the  study  of  one  of  the  masters  of  those  who  know — of  one  of  the  great 
quaternion  of  the  world's  poets — ^and  of  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  I  can  desire 
nothing  better  for  the  children  whom  I  love  most  than  that  they  should  become  familiar 
with  it.  I  should  feel  sure  that  boys  as  they  read  it  would  feel  in  their  spirits  that  *'  gush  of 
manliness  "of  which  Coleridge  spoke  as  flowing  from  Dante's  words;  that  girls  would  find 
in  it  a  safeguard  against  the  follies  and  frivolities  that  may  tempt  them  in  thdr  womanhood, 
without  reading  a  line  that  would  make  them  less  pure  in  heart  than  Beatrice. 


STUDY  IV. 
POETEAITS  OF  DANTE. 
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Of  the  many  pictures,  engravings,  busts,  which  purport  to  represent  the  author  of  the 
Commediay  two  only,  those  which  form  the  frontispieces  to  the  two  volumes  of  this  transla- 
tion,  have  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  authentic  likenesses.  It  may  be  well  to  give  some 
account  of  each,  based  for  the  most  part  upon  the  following  pa[>ers  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Deutsche  Dante  Gesellschaft. 

(i.)  Der  Schadel  Dante's,  by  H.  Welcker.     I.  pp.  35-56. 

(3.)  Die  Todten  Maske,  das  Florentiner  Fresco -bilduiss  und  die  Kiste  des  Frate  Santi,  by 
Karl  Witte.     I.  pp.  57-71. 

(3.)  Dante's  Portrait,  by  Theodor  Savi.     II.  pp.  261-330. 

I.  The  Bargello  Portrait. 

In  the  Life  of  Giotto,  written  circ.  1405  by  Filippo  Villani,  it  is  recorded  that  that  painter 
had  introduced  portraits  of  himself  and  of  Dante  in  a  painting  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Podest^i,  now  known  as  that  of  the  Bargello  (=  chief  of  police).  No 
mention  of  the  portrait  occurs  in  the  Life  of  Dante  by  the  same  writer,  nor  in  that  of  Boccaccio, 
though  the  latter  gives  a  somewhat  full  description  of  Dante's  personal  appearance.  Bruni 
of  Arezzo(^.  1444).  in  his  Life  of  the  poet,  is,  in  like  manner,  silent  as  to  the  Bargello  portrait, 
but  speaks  of  one  "  by  an  eminent  painter  of  Dante's  time  "  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Croce.  Manetti  {fl.  X459),  Dante's  next  biographer,  speaks  of  both  portraits  as 
extant  in  his  time,  and  ascribes  both  to  Giotto.  Filelfo,  who  followed  Manetti,  mentions 
only  the  Santa  Croce  portrait.  Vellutelli  follows  him  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  this 
exclusion  of  the  Bargello  portrait.  Landino  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  (say 
X500)  names  both  with  the  significant  words  "  resta  ancora." 

With  this  we  close  the  catenn  of  testimony  from  the  earlier  biographers.  We  enter  on  the 
evidence  supplied  by  the  early  historians  of  art.  Of  these,  Ghibcrti  {d.  1455)  speaks  of  Giotto 
as  having  executed  paintings  for  the  chapel  of  the  Podesti  Palace,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
Dante's  portrait.  Vasari  in  his  Lives  of  Painters  seems  to  take  a  special  interest  in  noticing 
whatever  connects  his  own  art  with  the  name  of  Dante,  and  names  no  less  than  five  portraits : 
(i)  by  himself  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  at  Rimini ;  (2)  by  Lorenzo  Monaco  (circ.  1370) 
in  the  Church  of  the  Trinitk  at  Florence ;  (3)  a  wall-painting  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  (</.  1352)  in 
Santa  Croce  in  the  same  city  ;  (4)  he  speaks  of  the  Podcstk  Palace  portrait  as  still  seen  in  his 
own  time,  and  while  omitting  the  mention  of  Giotto  having  painted  his  own  likeness,  states 
—and  he  is  the  first  to  state  it — that  the  same  picture  included  portraits  of  Brunetto  Latini 
and  Corso  Donati.  In  yet  another  passage  (p.  1087)  in  his  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  Vasari 
speaks  of  a  portrait  of  Dante  by  Giotto  in  Santa  Croce.  We  are  left  to  conjecture  whether 
this  is  identical  with  the  painting  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  elsewhere  ascribes  to  Gaddi,  or 
whether  the  historian  has,  through  a  lapse  of  memory,  substituted  Santa  Croce  for  the  Palace 
of  the  Podestll.  Anyhow  the  Santa  Croce  picture  has  disappeared,  probably  in  1566,  when 
the  church  was  subject  to  extensive  alterations.  At  some  unknown  date,  probably  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  chapel  in  the  Podestk  Palace  ceased  to  be  used  as  such,  and  was 
covered  with  plaster,  'llie  palace  became  the  residence  of  the  Bargello,  and  the  picture 
seemed  to  be  forgotten. 

With  the  revival  of  Dante  studies  in  Italy  attention  was  naturally  drawn  to  the  passages  in 
Villani  and  Vasari.  Moreni,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  states  that  he  had 
sought  for  them,  as  others  had  done  before  him,  for  two  years  in  vain.  Missirini,  who  wrote 
a  Life  of  the  poet,  made  a  like  inefiectual  attempt  in  1832.  At  last,  in  1848,  the  work  was  taken 
in  hand  by  Aubrey  Bezzi.  Richard  Henry  Wilde  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  Seymour  Kirkup,  an 
English  artist.  They  obtained  permission  from  the  authorities  of  Florence  to  clear  the  chapel 
VOL.  II.  2  L 
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and  remove  the  plaster,  and  Marini,  a  painter  of  Florence,  was  associated  with  them  in  the 
work.  The  walls  were  so  covered  that  there  was  nothing  to  guide  them,  and  the  process  of 
removing  the  plaster  bit  by  bit  went  on  slowly.  At  last  on  July  21  the  long-sought -for  goal 
was  reached,  and  men  saw  the  face  of  Dante  as  his  contemporaries  had  seen  it.  The  joy  ot 
the  discovery  was,  however,  marred  by  the  fact  that  a  nail  which  Marini  had  driven  into  the 
wall  to  support  a  portion  of  the  scaffolding  had  gone  straight  through  the  eye.  Matters  were 
not  mended  when  the  artist  undertook  to  remedy  the  disaster  by  painting  a  new  eye  and 
generally  improving  (!)  the  picture,  altering  the  form  and  colour  of  the  cap,  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  shocking  the  feelings  of  the  then  Government  by  the  revolutionary  tricolour  of  the 
white  and  green  and  red  >#hich  Giotto  had  used  for  Dante's  dress  (we  note  the  colours  as  those 
of  Beatrice  in  Purg^.  xxx.  31-36),  turning  the  green  into  a  dark  chocolate.  With  that 
"  counterfeit  resemblance  "  the  Dante  pilgrims  who  visit  the  Bargello  Chapel  have  now  to  be 
content,  as  far  as  contentment  under  such  conditions  is  possible. 

Happily,  in  the  short  interval  in  which  it  was  possible,  something  was  done  towards  a  more 
faithful  and  re>'erent  reproduction.  Kirkup  applied  for  leave  to  make  a  copy  of  the  pictnre 
as  it  was  found,  and  was  refused.  A  silver  key,  however,  secured  his  admission  to  the 
chapel  in  entire  privacy,  and  he  was  locked  in  till  the  evening.  He  took  a  tracing  of  the 
outline,  made  a  careful  drawing  on  paper,  and  gave  them,  with  a  coloured  sketch  which  he 
had  secretly  made  on  one  of  the  days  of  public  exhibition,  to  Lord  Vernon.  From  these 
materials  combined,  the  chromo-lithograph,  published  by  the  Arundel  Society,  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Vincent  Brooks,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  same  artist  for  that  which  forms  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  first  volume  of  my  translation. 

For  twenty  years  the  authenticity  of  the  portrait  was  undisputed  as  being  by  Giotto.  In 
X864,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  great  sex-centenary  festival  of  Dante's  birth  in  the 
following  year,  the  question  was  mooted  and  discussed  in  journals,  and  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation referred  it  to  two  experts,  Gaetano  Milanesi  and  Luigi  PasserinL  On  July  9,  1864, 
they  presented  a  report  in  which  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Giotto  was  not  the  painter, 
and  that  the  portrait  is,  though  of  earlier  date,  less  trustworthy  than  that  by  Michelino  in  the 
Duomo  or  that  in  the  Codex  RiccardioMo^  both  of  which  are  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  grounds  on  which  this  conclusion  rests,  and  in  its  turn  is  questioned,  are  mainly  these :— • 

(i.)  In  1332  the  Palace  of  the  Podest2i  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  (.VilL  x.  X09X  The 
text  of  the  editio  princeps  of  Villani  indeed  says  "  totally  destroyed  "  (/w/Z^y  il  iUUo paUgwU 
but  as  there  is  no  previous  mention  of  the  palace  in  the  passage  where  the  fact  occurs,  experts 
have  suggested  *Uuito  il  Utto  del  palagio"  {'*  a\\  the  roof"),  as  probably,  it  is  urged,  the  true 
reading.  Tlie  chapel  is  not  mentioned.  Villani  would  scarcely  have  passed  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  art  treasures.  Had  they  perished  or  been  injured,  Giotto,  who  lived  till  January 
X  336,  had  time  to  restore  them.  There  is  accordingly  no  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  Giotto's 
authorship  to  be  found  in  the  fire  of  1332. 

(2.)  In  1343,  according  to  the  Commissioners,  the  palace  was  again  damaged  by  fire,  or 
otherwise  in  the  tumults  connected  with  the  expulsion  of  Duke  Walter  of  Athens.  Villani 
xii.  17)  gives  an  account  of  these  tumults,  but  makes  no  mention  of  any  fire  injuring  the 
/lalace,  nor  does  any  such  mention  occur  in  the  histories  of  Florence  by  Bruni  and  MachiavellL 
1  he  two  Commissioners  give  no  authorities,  and  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence  a  verdict 
of '  net  proven '  must,  it  is  believed,  be  given  as  far  as  this  second  objection  is  concerned. 

(3.)  Another  doubt  rests  on  the  various  readings,  in  the  old  Italian  text  of  F.  ViUani's  Life 
of  Giotto  and  that  ot  the  Latin  originaL  The  former  states  that  Giotto's  portrait  of  Dante 
was  a  wall-painting,  the  other  that  it  was  in  iabuiA  altaris,  i.e.,  a  separatelySframed'altar-piece. 
It  is  inferred  that  the  translator  altered  the  Latin  text  because  he  saw  the  fresco  painting 
which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Kirkup  and  his  fellow-workers,  and  therefore  that  this  was  not 
the  portrait  of  which  Villani  had  borne  record.  Against  that  inference  Paur  sets  the  facts  :— 
(i)  that  F.  Villani  died  in  1405  ;  (2)  that  the  translation  speaks  of  a  secretary  of  the  republic, 
CoUuccio  Piero,  who  died  in  1406,  as  living  when  he  wrote,  and  draws  from  them  the  infer- 
ence  that  the  translation  was  made  in  the  lifetime  of  Villani,  under  the  eye  of  the  author,  and 
that  the  statement  as  to  the  portrait  being  a  wall-painting  was  therefore  the  correction  of  an 
error.  On  the  whole,  then,  in  spite  of  the  report  of  the  Florentine  Commissioners,  there  seems 
sufficient  reason  for  adhering  to  the  first  conclusion  of  the  discoverers  of  the  Bargello  portrait 
that  they  had  found  the  long-lost  treasure. 

The  subjects  of  the  other  paintings  of  the  chapel  are,  at  any  rate,  thoroughly  Dantesque  in 
character.  There  is  a  picture  of  Hell,  in  which  Lucifer  appears  as  Dante  describes  him  in 
H.  xxxiv.;  another  of  Paradise,  above  a  window,  with  figures  of  contemporary  characters 
below  it.  In  the  former  the  Christ  is  seated  on  a  throne  of  clouds,  surrounded  by  angels, 
adored  by  male  saints  on  one  side,  by  female  on  the  other  :  among  the  latter,  on  the  right  of 
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the  spectator,  a  figure  wearing  a  crown  over  his  long  flowing  hair.  Near  it  is  a  group  of 
three  figures,  the  middle  one  being  that  recognised  as  Dante.  On  the  left  of  the  window  is 
a  figure  in  the  red  mantle  of  a  cardinal ;  kneeling  before  him  is  that  of  a  Podestk  of  Florence. 
All  the  heads  have  the  marked  individuality  which  indicates  portraiture.  The  two  figures  in 
close  juxtaposition  with  Dante  have  been  identified,  on  the  strength  of  F.  Villani  and  Vasari's 
statements,  as  those  of  Corso  Donati  and  Brunetti  Latini.  The  Florentine  Commission  see 
in  the  crowned  figure  the  likeness  of  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  who  visited  Florence  in  1310, 
and  in  the  Cardinal,  Bertrand  del  Poggetto,  who  came  ten  years  later,  and  who  was 
commissioned  by  John  XXII.  to  have  Dante's  remains  at  Ravenna  disinterred  as  those  of  a 
condemned  heretic.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  on  the  other  hand,  identify  the  two  forms 
with  Charles  of  Valois  and  Cardinal  Matteo  d'Acquasparta,  who  came  on  an  ineffectual 
mission  of  mediation  from  Boniface  VIII.  in  1300  and  1301,  and  conjecture  accordingly  that 
this  was  the  date  of  the  portrait. 

Other  objections  with  their  answers  may  be  briefly  noted. 

(i.)  The  arms  of  the  Firschi  of  Genoa  are  found  near  the  figure  kneeling  before  the  Car- 
dinaU  The  first  of  that  family  who  filled  the  office  of  Podestk  was  Fedice  dei  Fieschi,  in 
X358.  It  has  been  inferred  accordingly  that  that  was  the  date  of  the  painting.  Cavalcaselle, 
however,  shovrs  that  this  had  been  painted  over  another  coat  of  arms  still  dimly  traceable, 
and  so  that  argument  goes  for  nothing. 

(2.)  In  an  inscription  below  the  figure  of  the  martyr  Saint  Venantius  there  is  a  date 
Mccc  .  .  .  and  the  Commissioners  assume  that  xxx.  would  fill  up  the  vacant  space.  Caval- 
caselle inclines  to  xx.  It  may  be  questioned  in  either  case  whether  the  date  belongs  to 
more  than  the  figure  under  which  it  stands. 

C3.)  Another  inscription  records  that  "  hoc  opus  "  was  made  in  the  time  when  the  office 
of  Podestk  was  filled  by  Fidesmini  di  Varana  of  Camerino,  and  the  archives  of  Florence 
show  that  that  office  was  twice  held  by  members  of  the  Fidesmini  family,  in  131 1  and  1337. 
The  Commissioners  accept  the  later  of  the  two  dates  as  consistent  with  their  general  theory, 
Paur  replies,  following  Cavalcaselle,  that  the  words  hoc  opus,  as  a  rule,  refer  to  an  indi- 
vidual picture,  and  not  to  a  whole  series  covering  the  walls  of  a  church  or  chapel,  as  in  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa.  Here  again  we  have  a  telutn  imbelU. 
The  authenticity  of  the  Bargello  portrait  has  not  as  yet  been  disproved ;  and  if  by  Giotto, 
the  next  question  that  meets  us  is,  when  was  it  painted?  The  comparative  sofhiess  of 
the  outlines  of  chin  and  cheek  hardly  admit  us  to  think  of  it  as  representing  the  poet  at  a 
later  age  than  thirty,  sc.  in  1295,  when  Giotto,  according  to  Vasari,  was  about  twenty.  If 
painted  at  a  later  date,  it  must  have  been  from  earlier  sketches.  It  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able that  the  painter  would  have  introduced  Dante's  portrait  afler  his  condemnation  and 
exile  in  1302,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  grouped  with  Corso  Donati  and  Latini  points  to  a 
time  before  the  breach  between  the  Neri  and  Bianchi  had  become  prominent,  or  to  one  of  the 
brief  intervals  in  which,  as  has  been  suggested  above,  there  was  a  temporary  reconciliatbn 
between  them  brought  about  by  the  Cardinal  of  Acquasparta.  The  fact  that  other  frescoes 
in  the  chapel  reproduce  apparently  reminiscences  from  the  Infenuf^  notably  the  three-headed 
Lucifer,  the  Centaur,  the  sinner  carrying  his  head  in  his  hand,  admits  of  the  explanation 
(z)  that  they  may  have  been  executed  at  a  later  date,  or  (2)  that  Giotto  was  already  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  leading  conceptions  of  the  poem,  the  commencement  of  which  Dante  fixes 
in  1300.  A  few  points  in  the  picture  itself  call  more  or  less  for  special  notice,  (i.)  The  hair 
is  entirely  covered  by  the  cap,  and  so  the  picture  neither  confirms  nor  refutes  the  conjecture 
based  on  the  "^avescere"  of  Eel.  iu  that  it  was  auburn-tinted  in  his  youth.  (2.)  The  dress 
corresponds  with  that  in  the  Michelino  portrait  in  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  and  was  appa- 
rently the  ordinary  civil  dress  of  the  upper  class  of  the  time  and  place.  (3.)  As  in  the  portrait 
just  named,  there  is  a  book  under  the  left  arm,  which  may  be  intended  for  the  Commedia^  or, 
more  probably,  looking  to  the  date  of  the  picture  and  the  age  of  the  figure,  may  serve  as  a 
general  symbol  of  the  student  life.  (4.)  The  right  hand  holds  a  twig  on  which  hang  three 
fruits,  generally  identified  as  pomegranates,  in  which  men  have  found  a  symbol  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  the  unseen  world  or  of  political  unity,  the  many  seeds  of  the  pomegranate 
representing  the  multitude  of  citizens  in  the  one  polity,  or,  lastly,  the  "  sweet  fruits  "  for 
which  the  poet  expresses  his  longing  in  H,  xvi.  61.  An  allusive  reference  to  the  pomegranates 
is  found  in  a  MS.  vision  of  one  of  the  Alberti  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  (?)  century,  in  which 
the  two  poets  Dante  and  Petrarch  are  described,  the  one  crowned  with  laurel  and  the  other 
holding  a  twig  with  "dolci pomi"  on'it,  and  to  the  book  and  the  crimson  dress  in  a  sonnet  of 
Pucci's  and  belonging  to  the  next  century.  Fraticelli  (F.  D.  268)  mentions  another  portrait 
with  the  pomegranates  as  to  be  seen  in  the  Giotto  frescoes  of  the  Scrovigni  Chai>el  at  Padua ; 
but  DO  such  figure  b,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  found  there.    A  figure  at  the  left  hand  of 
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Giotto's  "  Triumph  of  Chastity  "  at  Assisi  has  been  identified  with  Dante,  but  Witte  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  presents  no  adequate  resemblance.  My  own  conviction,  I  most  add,^ 
is  that  the  likeness  is  unmistakable. 

II.  Thb  Plaster  Cast. 

In  the  Museum  of  Florence  there  is  a  cast  of  Dante's  face,  taken  in  plaster  and  afterwards 
coloured.  Making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  age,  the  correspondence  with  the  Bargello 
portrait  cannot  be  mistaken.  Even  more  striking  is  the  resemblance  to  the  two  portraits  of 
Dante  in  Raphael's  pictures  of"  Apollo  and  the  Muses"  and  the  Disputa^  and  to  the  Midielino 
portrait.  It  is  known  to  have  been  in  1735  in  the  possession  of  the  Barons  of  Porcigliano  as 
a  treasured  possession.  From  them  it  passed  to  the  Torrigiani  family,  and  was  given  or  sold 
by  them  to  the  Museum.  The  tradition  was  that  it  was  taken  by  order  of  Dante's  friend, 
Guido  da  Polento  of  Ravenna,  after  the  poet's  death.  Another  like  cast  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Seymour  Kirkup  from  those  of  the  sculptor  Bartolini,  who  obtained  it  at  Ravenna. 
A  third  copy,  which  in  1831  was  in  the  possession  of  the  sculptor  Stefano  Ricci,  and  served  as 
the  basis  of  Fabri's  medal  in  that  year,  has  no  traceable  history.  Of  these,  the  second  is 
represented  by  three  photographs  in  Mr.  Eliot  Norton's  privately  printed  volume  On  the 
Original  Portraits  of  Ditnte^  printed  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  in  1865,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  great  sex-centenary  festival,  and  is  the  frontispiece  of  the  present  \'olume.  He  finds  in 
the  mask  itself  sufficient  e\'idence  of  its  genuineness  (p.  14). 

"  It  was  plainly  taken  as  a  cast  from  a  face  after  death.  It  has  none  of  the  characteristics 
which  a  fictitious  and  imaginative  representation  of  the  sort  would  be  likely  to  present.  It 
bears  no  trace  of  being  a  work  of  skilful  and  dec<*ptive  art.  The  difference  in  the  fall  of  the 
two  half-closed  eyelids,  the  difference  between  the  sides  of  the  face,  the  slight  deflection  in 
the  line  of  the  nose,  the  droop  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  other  delicate  but  not  the  less 
convincing  indications,  combine  to  show  that  it  was  in  all  probability  taken  directly  fix>m 
nature." 

Comparing  it  with  the  Bargello  portrait,  he  says  (p.  i8)  of  the  latter :— "  It  is  the  same 
face  with  that  of  the  mask,  but  the  one  is  the  face  of  a  youth  with  all  triumphal  splendour 
on  its  brow,  the  other  of  a  man  burdened  with  the  dust  and  injury  of  age. " 


L'ENVOI. 

To 
H.  T.  P. 

Tnou,  too,  companion  of  these  twice  ten  years, 

Througli  which  in  Dante's  footsteps  I  have  trod, 
And,  walking  in  the  paths  ordained  of  God, 

Have  shared  with  thee  or  anxious  hopes  or  fears, 

Must  not  lack  greeting  ere  the  hour  appears 

When  I  lay.  down  my  cherished  Hermes-rod, 
No  more  along  the  toilsome  path  to  plod. 

Where  oft  who  sow  in  joy  must  reap  in  tears. 

Kow  lowlier  task  awaits  me,  if  indeed 

The  Saint  of  God  find  place  below  the  bard ; 

And  there,  too,  as  thine  eyes  the  record  read, 
The  task  itself  shall  prove  its  great  reward  : 

Thou  wilt  not  mourn  my  change  of  labour  when 

I  part  from  Dante  and  pass  on  to  Ken. 


Sept  i2th,  1887. 
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Alietti,  95 

Alighieri  family,  90 

"  Alleluia  dulce  carmenf'^ 

137 
All  Saints*  Day,  A.D.  1289, 

228 
Alpha  and  Omega,  150 
Alphabetical  Psalms,  261 
AlphesiboBUs,     337,     338, 

339,  341 
Alphonso  III.  of  Aragon, 

43,  114 
Alphonso  X.  of  Castile, 

and  his  son  Sancho,  113 
Alps,  31 

Alvernia,  the  rock  of,  64 
Ambrose,  St.,  52,  57,  173 
Ambrose,  the  See  of,  124 
Anibrosian     Library     at 

Milan,  205, 306, 31 1, 312, 

313 
Amen,  80 

Amidei,  96 

'*Amme,"8o 

Amour,  Wni.  de  St.,  401 

Ampfere,  470,  472 

Amyclas,  62,  63 
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Ananias,  149 
Anohues,  83,  84,  113 
Ancona,  the  March  of,  93 
Andrew    IIL,    King    of 

Hungary,  114 
**  Angel-bees,"  179 
Angelico,  Fra,  148,   284, 

38a 
Angelo,  Michael,  284,  419, 

434,436 
Angelo,    St.,   Bridge   of, 

578 
Angelo,  St.,  castle  of,  105 
Angels,  bread  of,  8,  145 
Angels,    creation   of,   37, 

168 
Angels,   the    fallen,    148, 

169 
Angels,     ivh  ether     they 

have  memory,  170 
Angels  need  not  speech, 

351 
Angels,  number  of,  173 

Animals     decorated     for 

sale,  289 

Anjcu,  the  House  of,  33, 

"3 
Anna,  St.,  189,  190 

Anonimo  Fiorentino,  414 

Anselm,  St.,  20,  36,  38, 

71,  73,  398 

Antandros,  32 

An  tenor,  328 

Antendra,  302 

Anthimu-*,  monophysite 
Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, 29 

Authroiwmorphic  charac- 
ter of  Byzantine  and 
early  "Western  art,  95 

Anthropomorphic  lan- 
guage of  tlt€  Bible,  19 

Antichrist,  72 

Antony,  St.,  128,  143,  172 

Antony,  St.,  his  fire,  172 

Antony,  St.,  his  swine,  172 

Ants,  511,  512 

Aoniau  hills,  329,  330, 
331 

Ax)ennine,  329 

Apennines,  the  Umbrian, 
124 

"Aphorisms"  used  tech- 
nically, 60 

Aphrodite  Urania,  346 

Apocalypse,  the  Abbot 
Joachim's  Commentary 
on,  72 

Apollo,   I,  2,   7,  73,   177, 

306,  330,  335,  336.  357 
Apollo  and  Diana,  Temple 

of,  127 
Apostolic  band,  the,  138 


Apples,  334,  335 

**  Appropinquante  jam 
fine  sseculi,"  186 

Aquinas,  St.  Thomas,  5, 6, 

9,  12,  15,  18,  20,  21,  22, 

23,  24,  25,  26,  36,  37,  39, 

54.  56,  59,  60,  66,  68,  70, 

7h  73,  74,  75,  7^,  7®, 
116,  118,  119,  120,  140, 

143,  M5,  146,  147,  148, 
150,  152,  153,  163,  165, 
166,  167,  168,  169,  170, 
171,  178,  i8r,  182,  186, 
187,  192,  197,  286,  369, 

376.  395,  398,  40I1  471, 

473,  494 
Aquino,  56 

Arabic  and  Roman  nume- 
rals, 164,  165 

Arabs,  31 

Aragon,  the  House  of,  42 

Arar,  the  river,  31 

Area  family,  93 

Arcadia,  330 

Arcadians,  333 

Archangels,  166 

Archimandrite,  63 

Ardinghi,  93 

Arezzo,  73,  92 

Arezzo,  expedition  against, 
204 

Arezzo,  Guido  of,  see 
"Guido" 

Argenti,  Filippo,  95,  367 

Argo,  194 

Argonauts,  8 

Argonau tic  expedition,  194 

Ariadne,  72 

Aries,  166,  167,  269,  333 

Aristotle,  12,  24,  45,  53, 
58,  69,  74,  75,  98,  150, 
162,  165,  286,  299,  365. 

369.  376,  397,  500 
Anus,  76,  77,  319 

Ark  of  the  covenant,  116 

Aries,  522 

Armenia,  393 

Armorial  bearings  of  vari- 
ous families,  94,  95,  100 

A  mo,  the  river,  64,  73, 
204,  213,  245,  332,  334, 

336 
Arno,   inundation  of,  in 

A.D.  1333,  46 
Arnold,  M.,  448 
Arnold,  Dr.  T.  450 
Aroux,  59,  360,  477,  488, 

493 
Arrigucci,  94 

Art,  early  Byzantine  and 
Italian,  81,  195 

Art,  Italian,  Dante's  in- 
fluence OD,  417,  419 


Art,  its  part  in  religions 

education,  401 
Arty  requirementi  of,  6 
Arthurian,  see  "Legends" 
Articles,  the  Thirty-Nine, 

118, 120 
Article  XIII.,  118,  169 
Article  XVIL,  120 
Ary  Schefifer,  see  "Schef- 

fer" 
Ascesi,  62 
*  *  Ass  between  t  wobundles 

of  hay,"  18 
Assisi,  60,  61,  62,  64,  129 
Assisi,    frescoes   at,  306, 

390,  417 
Astrasa,  298 

Astrology  of  the  Middle 

Ages,  130 

Astronomy,       mediaeval, 

T33,  271 

Astronomy,  Dante's  dis- 
play of,  268 

Athens,  99,  370 

Atlantic,  the.  392 

Atonement,  dogma  of  the, 
36 

Atonement,  the  forensic 
view  of,  36 

"Augusta,"  applied  to  the 
B.  V.  M.,  189 

Augustine,  St.,  15,  20,45, 
52,57,  58,  119.1^0,  148, 
150,  167,  177,  185,  186, 
188,  192,  292,  360,  363, 

370,  371,  382,  397,  429, 
496 

Augustine  rule,  the,  172 

Augustus  Caesar,  32,  45 

Aureole,  81 

Aureole,   of  adolescence, 

200 
Aureole  of  saints,  183 
Ausonia,  43 
Authorised  Version  of  the 

Bible,  154 
Avarice,  295,  296 
Ave,  91 
Ave  Maria,  17,  135,  189, 

325 
"Ave  Maris  Stella,"  135 
Averrhoes,  9,  59,  369,  376^ 

478 
Avicenna,  11 
Avignon,  42,  51,  52,  107, 

126,  155,  156,  374 
Avignon,  banquets  at,  108 
Avignon,      gold      florins 

coined  there    by  John 

XXII.,  108 
"Av  vegnache  del  Maggio, " 

sonnet  by  Guide  Guini- 

celli,  346 
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Azzolino,  see  **  Ezzelin  da 

Romano  " 
Babel,  tower  of,  154,  352 

Babylonian    captivity" 

at  Avignon,  126 
'Babylonian  ground,"  137 
Baccalere,  139 
Bacchiglione  (the  river), 

48 
Bacchus,  2,  72,  73,  339 
Bachenschwanz,  482 
Bacon,    Francis,    10,    76, 

105,  161,  163 
Bacon,   Roger,   9,   11,  52, 

59.  65,  66,  76,  160,  171, 

196,  385.  395.  400 
Bacularius,  139 
Bagnoreggio,  71 
Bai^pipes,  115 
Balearic  Isles,  the,  113 
Bannockbui'Ti,  113 
Baptism,  187,  188,  321 
Baptism,  the  lack  of,  iir, 

119,  188 
Baptistery  at  Florence,  88 
Barale  of  Marseilles,  50 
**  Barbara  CclarerU,**  71 
Barbarians,  the  Northern, 

180 
Bardi,  House  of,  94,  T14, 

527 
Bardi,  Simon  de*,  286,  527 

Bargello  portrait,  the,  345, 
417,  427,  434,  529,  531 

Bari,  city  of,  43 

Barlow,  Dr.  H.  C,  466  n. 

Baron,  name  given  to 
peers  of  the  heavenly 
court,  142,  144,  362 

Barucci  family,  94 

Basilica,  145 

Basilica  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome,  152 

Bafsetty  Rev.  F.  T.,  146 

"BE  or  ICE,"  35 

Bears,  the,  zodiacal  sign,  7 

**Beati  quorum  tecta," 
388 

Beatific  Vision,   the,    15, 

130.  190.  308,  403 
Beatrice,  3,  4,  6,  8,  11,  13. 
16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  26, 
27,  28,  35,  40,  47,  54,  55. 
56,  60,  65,  78,  79,  80,  81, 
82,  84,  85,  90,  94,  97,  98, 
103,  104,  105,  121,  122, 
123,  126,  130,  132,  133, 
134,  135,  138,  139,  140, 
144,  146,  148,  149,  152, 

153»  156,  158,  159,  161, 
162,  167,  173,  174,  178, 
179  [her  last  words], 
181,  182,  183,  185,   191, 


192,  199,  200,  202,  203, 
204,  206,  209,  211,  213, 
215,  216,  217,  218,  220, 
221,  223,  224,  225,  228, 
229,  232,  234,  23s,  236, 
240,  241,  242,  243,  244, 
245,  248,  252,  254,  256, 
259i  277,  278,  280,  281, 
289,  305.  306,  311,  312, 
313.  348,  349.  351.  356, 
359,  360,  3(51,  362,  370, 
380,  381,  387,  388,  389, 
405,  406,  407,  415,  429, 

483  (»*),  487,  490,  498, 

507,  528 
Beatrice,    apotheosis    of, 

225,  233,  405 
Beatrice,  Dante's  daugh- 
ter, 361,  363 
Beatrice  of  Provence,  wife 

of  Charles  of  Anjou,  34, 

200 
"Beautiful  St.  John,"  144 
"  Beccho  "  (peak  of  hood) 

lengthened,  172 
Beda's  brother,  71 
Bode,  the  Venerable,  52, 

58,  183,  392 
Bees,  179,  515 
Belisarius,  30 
Bella,  Delia,  family,  95 
Bella,  Gian  della,  95,  96 
Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  423 
Bellencion  Berti,  87,  94, 

95 
Bells  rung  during  a  thun- 
der-storm, 254 
Belus,  50 

Benacus,  L-ike,  333,  334 
Benedict,    St.,    127,    128, 

129,  185,  186 
Benedict,   his  rule  made 

"  waste  paper,"  129 
"  Benedictus       es       qui 

venis,"  388 
Benuccio,  Senuccio,  314 
Benvenuto  da  ImoLi,  44, 

86,  129,  416 
Berenger,  Raymond,  34 
Berkeley,  Bishop,  76 
Bernard,  St.,  57,  125,  147, 

150,  i8i,  184,   185,   186, 

189,  191,  192,  376,  395, 

397,  406 
Bernard,  his  invocation  of 

theB.  V.  M.,  191 
Bernard,  his  letter  to  the 

Canons  of  Lyons,  183 
Bernard    of    Quintavalle, 

Bernardone,  Pietro  di,  62, 

63 
Berta,  Monna,  77 


Berthold  of  Regensburg, 

171 
Bianca  Vanna,  297 
Bianchi,  the,  87,  94,  95, 

100,  299,  302 
Bible,  La,  66 
Bice,  20X,  226,  227 
Bindo,  (Ildebrando),  171 
Bird,  metaphor  from,  133, 

5"»  515 
Bird,  "  Svema,"  166 

Birds  on  the  shore,  106 

Birds,  migratory,  269 

Biretta.  144 

Biscay,  Bay  of,  67 

Blake,  Wm.,  439 

Blessed,  the,  see  "Souls" 

Blessedness  of  theangelio 
spirits,  in  what  it  con- 
sists, 16^ 

"Bobolce,"^'  137 

Boccaccio,  86.  91,  95,  129, 
142,  326,  337,  365,  415, 
416,  428,  434,  524 

Boethius,  4,  26, 37,  58,  89, 
99.  131.  164,  239,  285, 
369,  376,  397 

Bohemia,  112,  X13 

BullandistSf  124 

Bologna.  57,  69,  205,  326, 
328,  331,  334,  335,  338, 

519 
Bologna,    University    of, 

139 
Bolsena,  Lake  of,  49 
Bonaeci,  Leonardo,  164 
"Bone     and      Leather," 

girdled  with,  87 
Boniface,  Richard,  Count 

of  St.,  47 
Boniface  VIII.,  Pope,  43, 
46,51,52,60,69,70,71, 
72,  99,  112,  113,  126, 
i55»  156,  157.  160,  172, 
179.  258,  368,  402,  518, 

531 
Bonifazio  of  Signa,  92 
Bonio^  47 
"Books    of    Sentences" 

(Gratian's),  57 
Boreas,  164 

Borgo  Allc(jri,  the,  192 
Borgo  degli  Apostoli,  96 
Bosnia,  114 

Bosone  of  Gubbio,  412, 413 
Bosguety  57 
Bostichi.  93 
Botticelli,  417,  439 
Bourges,  58 
Bow,  6 
Bow,  cross,  8 
Bow,  three-stringed,  167 
Boyd,  Rev.  H.,  439 
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Boyle,  Robt.,  431 

Brabaut,  59 

Braganza,  Count  Rainier 

of,  47 
Branca  d  Oria,  368 
Brandan,  St.,  371,  391 
Branguina,  90 
Bread  of  angelfl,  8,  145 
Brennus,  30,  99 
Brenta,  the  river,  47 
Brescia,  317 
Breviary,  the  Roman,  137, 

146 
BrissoB  (=Bry8on),  76 
Bromios  (Bacchus),  339 
Brougham,  Lord,  442 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  436 
Browning,  R.  B.,  47,  194, 

195,  446 
Browning,  E.  B.,  447 
Bruges,  523 
Brunetto  Latini,  12,  29, 

41.  57,  77*  90,  345i  353. 
366,  367,  372,  531 

Brutus,  32,  50,  362 

Bub  with,  N.,   Bishop  of 

Bath  and  Wells,   427, 

525 
Buggia  (city  of  Algeria), 

50 
Bunyan,  77,  259 

Buonagiunta    of    Lucca, 

213,  353,  410 
Buouarotti,   see   Michael 

Angelo 

Buonaventura,  St.,  56,  62, 

66,  70,  71,  73,  150,  395, 

398,  399,  401 
Buondelmonte,  92,  96 

Bussano,  47 

Buti,  Francesco  da,  417 

Butler,  A.  J.,  12,  20,  29, 

33,  70,  79,  81,  117,  "8, 
122,  128,  133,  135,  158, 

175,  474 
Butler f  Bishop,  120 

Buzzacarini,  SaHonty  47 

Byron,  Lord,  444 

Byzantium,  116 

Byzantine  art,  81,  195 

Ciicciaguida,  83,  84,  86, 
88,  89,  91,  95,  96,  97, 
102,  103,  105 

Cadiz,  158 

Cajsar,  2,  31,  62,  376 

Caesar,  the  German  Em- 
peror, 92 

Ca38area,  124,  183,  326 

Cagnano,  the  river,  48 

Cahors,  366 

Cahorsines,  157 

Cain,  9 

Calabria,  72 


Calahorra,  67 
Calaroga,  67 
Calfucci,  94 
Calliope,  i,  106,  357 
Callisto,  180,  518 
Calixtus     (Callistus)     I.) 

Pope,  157 
Calmet,  *'De  la  Saint  de 

Salomon,"  57 
Calpurnius,  327 
Camaldoli,  monastery  of, 

128 
Camillus,  30 
Camino,  Richard  da,  48 
Campaldino,     battle    of, 

204,  205,  206,  211 
Campi,  town  of,  91 
Campbell,  T.,  124 
Campo  Yaccino  at  Rome, 

289 
Canaan,   the  woman   of, 

118 
Cancer,  zodiacal  sign,  147 
Can  Grande,  48,  82,  zoo, 

loi,  157,  196,  317,  363, 

365*  366,  390f  396  410, 
411 

Canti  de*  Gabrielli,  434 

Canto  fermo,  41 

Capaneus,  304 

Capocchio,  434 

Caponsacco,  95 

Cappello,  144 

Capricorn,  zodiacal  sign, 

147,  158 
Caprona,  205,  207 
Cardinal  of  Acquasparta, 

70,  71,  531 
Cardinal  del  Pogetto,  318, 

41a 
Cardinal  of  Oitia,  69 
Cardinals,  52 
Cardinals  of  Avignon  and 

Rome  compared,  125 
Carisenda,  The,  519 
*  *  Carole ,  '*        Neapolitan 

dance,  138 
Carlotto,  46 
Carlyle,  T.,  462 
Caro  Dominica,  68 
Carrara,  93 
Carthaginians,  31 
Carvajal,   the  House  of, 

113 
Cary,  Rev.  H.  F.,  440 

Csisale,  71 

Casella,  377,  386,  409,4" 

Casentino,   the,  94,   128, 

216,  218,  24s,  410,  519, 

520 
Casentino,   the  Lady  of, 

216,  248,  250,  253,  256, 

270 


Cassino,  Monte,  56,  127, 

129 
Cassino,     monastery    of, 

127 
Cassius,  32,  362 
Castidiau  sisterhood,  the, 

328 
Castalian,    the    nymphs, 

332 
Castile,  67 

Cat,  153,  411,  513 

Catalonians,  43 

Catalonians,  greed  of,  4 

Catania,  Gulf  of,  43 

Catellini,  93 

Cathari,  The,  478 

Cathay,  kingdom  of,  66, 

112 

Cato,  359,  379,  383,  430 

Catona,  43 

Catria,  Monte,  124 

Catullus,  194 

Cavalcanti  del  Cavalcanti, 

47 
Cavicciuoli,  95 
Cayster,  338 
Cecco  d'Ascoli,  253,  287, 

310,  413 
Celestine  III.,  Pope,  17 
Celestine  V.,   Pope,    70, 

77*  "3,  156.  401 

Celibacy  enforced  by  Ore- 
gory  VII.,  124 

Centaurs,  the,  359,  369 

Central  sun,  the,  161 

'^Centurion^  the  Great" 
(St.  Peter),  140 

Cephas,  125 

Cerberus,  369,  514 

Cerchi,  the,  88,  92,  94, 
100,  286 

Cerinthus,  319 

Certaldo,  91 

Certaldo,  Jacopo  dl,  273, 

337 
Cesena,  326 

Cesena,  dialect  of,  353 

Chalcidius*  translation  of 

Plato,  20 
Chambers,  G.  F.,  138 
Chance  has  no  place  in 

Heaven,  187 
Chariot  of  the  sun,  341 
Charity,  151 
Charlemagne,  33,  105 
Charles  of  Anjou,  34,  56, 

200 
Charles  the  Bald,  371 
Charles  the  Fat,  371 
Charles  Martel,  42,  45, 46, 

114 
Charles  II.  of  Naples,  33, 

43,  "3 
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Charles  Bobert,  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  42,  114 

Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria, 
46 

Charles  of  Valois,  33,  81, 
88,  89,  99,  258,  410,  531 

Charon,  369,  418 

ChartrcSj  177 

Chaucer,  59, 134,  164, 191, 

287,  3^9*  324,  376,  424 
seq. 
Cherubim,  41,  60,  165 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 

280 
Cliess,  game  of,  48,  164 
Chiana,  the  river,  73 
Chiarentana,  47 
Chiaromontese,  the  falsi- 
fiers of  public  weights, 

Chiasoio,  61 

Chiassi,  57,  507 

Child-life  and  nature,  re- 
minigcences  of,  5,  126, 
136,  160,  176,  187,  194, 
5^5  t€q. 

Childhood,  memories  of 
Dante's,  see  under 
"Dante" 

Children's  hair,  symbol- 
ism of,  188 

Cliiron,  325,  326,  335,  336 

Chiusi,  57,  93 

Chivalry,  true,  206 

Chrism,  322 

Christ,  51,  64,  67 

Christian  art,  early,  195 

Christian  Year,  the,  80 

Chrysostom,  St.,  57,  71, 

398 
Church,  Dean,  177,  456 
Church,  the  Militant,  146 
Ciacco,  366 

Cianghella  della  Tosa,  88 
Ciungulo,  N.,  482 
Cicero,  4,  20,  57,  130,  131, 

239,  286,  397,  490 
Cieldauro,  Church  of,  58 
Cimabue,  19,  192,  239,  379 
Cincinnatus,  30,  31,  83 
Cino  da  Pistoia,  199,  201, 

231,  250,  253,  304,  305, 

308,  310,  314,  317,  347, 

353,  369,  409.  412 
Circle,  quadrature  of  the, 

76,  195 
Circumcision,  187,  188 

Cirrha,  al.  Cyrrha,  2 
Cithern,  115 
Cittadella,  author,  89 
Cittadella,  town  of,  49 
Clairfons,  see  **  Mouton- 
net" 


Clara,  St.,  16,  17 
Clares,  the  Poor,  14,  17 
Classical  imagery,  121 
Classical    and    Scriptural 

memories  mingled,  62 
Clement,  St.,  of  Alexan- 
dria, 141 
Clement,   St.,   of   Rome, 

183 
Clement  IV.,  Pope,  395 
Clement  V.,  Pope,  52,  69, 

89,  loi,  113,   157,   178, 

258,  366,  368,  374,  527 
Clemenza,  wife  of  Charles 

Martel,  42,  46 
Clemenza,     daughter    of 

Charles  Martel,  46 
Cleopatra,  32 
Cletus,  Bishop  of  Borne, 

157 
Clock  at  Dijon,  59 

Clock  at  Glastonbury,  59, 

138,  526 
Clock  at  Magdeburg,  59 
Clock  at  Strasburg,  59 
Clock  at  Verona,  59 
Clock  at  Wells,  59. 
Clock  at  "Westminster,  59 
Clock  sent  by  the  Sultan 

of  Egypt  to  Frederick 

II..  59 
Clocks,  old,  59,  60,  86,  526 

Clockwork,  59,  138 

Clusium,  93 

(Uymene,  97 

Clytie,  306 

"Coat  and  cloth"  pro- 
verb, 190 

Coin-makers,  false,  112 

Colchian  fleece,  337 

Colchis,  8 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  2,  4,  134, 
440 

Coliseum  at  Rome,  187 

Cologne,  56,  523 

Colonnas,  the,  157 

"  Col  pa  (La)  e  sempre 
degli  offesi,"  Italian  pro- 
verb, 99 

Column  of  miniver  in  the 
arms  of  the  Pigli,  94 

Columna,  ^i^idjus,  286 

Comet  of  1301,  8i 

Comets,  the  only  reference 
to,  138 

Commandments,  the  ten, 

323 

COMMEDIA,         THE,         see 

"Dante" 
Communion  of  saints,  15 
Commutation  of  tows,  23, 

25 
Compass,  the  Divine,  no 


Compass,   the  mariner's, 

66 
Compostella,  144 
Cumte,  Aug.,  472 
Concentric  circles,  162 
"  Concordia      discordant 

tium  canonum,**  57 
Con  dignity  and  oongruity, 

grace  of,  118 
Conditional  immortality, 

doctrine  of,  39. 
Conrad  I.,  88,  89 
Conrad  II.,  89,  91 
Conrad  III. ,  89,  91 
Consistory,  169 
Constantine,  29,  116 
Constantinople,  29 
Contemplative       Orders, 

the,  127 
Contingencies,  74 
Contingent  matter,  98 
Conversion  of  the  world 

without  a  miracle  would 

be  the  greatest  miracle 

of  all,  142 
CONVITO,  THE,  354,  355, 

363.  364.  369.  370.  394 
Copernican   system,   the, 

131 
"Coram  me,    145 

Cord  of  St.  Francis,  65 

Cord  of  the  Tertiary 
Order,  26 

Cordeliers,  65 

Cornelia,  88 

Cornelius*  judgment  re- 
specting Dante's  influ- 
ence   in    Italian    Art, 

417,  419 
Cornice  Road,  The,  521 
Corona  J  144 
Corregieri  and  Cordelieri, 

65 
"Corniptio  optimi,"  129 
Corso  Donati,  14,  88,  99, 

531 
Cortigiani,  95 

Corydon,  335 

Cosmos,  162, 168,  169, 403 

Costanza,     daughter     of 

Roger,  King  of  Sicily, 

and  wife  of  Henry  VI., 

17,  19,  21,  22 
"Cota"= thought,  14 
Counsels  of  perfection,  68 
"Counts"  of  the  empire 

of  Heaven,  145,  362 
Courtesy,  215 
Courtray,  58,  59 
Cranes,  511 
Crassus,  304 
Creation,  motive  of    the 

Divine  Mind  in,  167 
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Creed  of  Dante,  9,   139, 

14a 
Creed,  paraphrase  of  the, 

Creusa,  50 

Cripple,  the,  of  Jerusalem, 

"3.  117 
Croatia,  183 

Croce,  S.,  church  of,  at 
Florence,  63. 64, 386, 434 

Croce,  S.,  del  Corvo,  the 
monks  of,  345,  374 

Croce, S.  ,Mona8teryof,4io 

Croesus,  98 

CrosSf  luminous,  81 

Cross  of  Greek  or  Byzan- 
tine form,  81 

Cross,  the  Southern,  392 

Cross,  the  starry,  81,  82 

Crossbow,  167 

"Crown  and  Mitre,"  158 

Crucifixion,  darkness  at 
the,  170,  171 

Crusade,  the  second,  89 

Crusade,  the  third,  its 
failure  predicted,  72 

Crusaders,  the  souls  of,  82 

Crust  on  wine,  70 

Cunizza,  47,   48,  49,  200, 

389 
Cupid,  40,  203 

**  Cur  Dcus  Homo  f '  20, 

36,  38,  73 

Curia,  the  Roman,  cor- 
ruption of,  Z07,  402 

Curirttii,  30 

Cyclops,  341 

Cyclops,  cave  of,  338,  339 

*' Cyprian,  the  fair"  (= 
Venus),  40 

Cyprus,  114 

Cyrrha,  2 

Cyrus,  112 

Daccksoky  Jacopo,  164 

Daedalus,  45 

Damascus,  89 

Damiani,  St.  Peter,  122, 
123,  124,  125,  129,  326 

Damiano,  Archdeacon  of 
Ravenna,  124 

Dunce,  a  bridal,  148 

Dance,  the  vocal  and 
pantomimic,    of    Italy, 

78 
Daniel,  the  prophet,    18, 

173 
Daniel,  Arnauld,  261,  309, 

355 
Dante  Alighieri — 
Anecdotes  of,  153,  411, 

513 
Antipathy    to    France, 
114 


Dante  Alighieri— 
Apologia     for      bitter 

words,  102 
Apologia    for    heresy, 

139 
Apotheosis       of       the 

CoifMEOiA  shadowed 

forth,  214 
Art  studies,  239 
Artistic     touches,     14, 

215 
Astronomical  ideas,  277 
Astronomical        know- 
ledge, 131,  268 
Autobiographical 
touches,  34,  109,  370, 
386,  390 
Banishment  of,  88 
Beatrice,  his  first  meet- 
ing   with,   after   her 
marriage,  199 
Beatrice,  his  last  lines 
written  to  the  living, 

234 

Buried  at  Ravenna, 
398,  412 

Capella  di  Dante,  436 

Celibacy,  speculations 
as  to  his  inward  pur- 
pose respecting,  26 

Childhood  and  youth, 
his  memories  of,  86, 
88,  148,  405 

Child  nature,  pictures 
of,  s,    126,  136,  187, 

194.  5^5  «^<7- 
Clnssicalism,    his,    121, 

369 

Clock,  a  striking,  the 
first  writer  who  men- 
tions, 59 

COMMEDIA,    the,    date 

of»  345 
CoHMEDiA,     the,     first 
germs  of,    214,    215, 

348  teq. 
Comhedia,   whether 

•'published"    in 

Dante's  lifetime,  410 
CoHMEDiA,   the,   cditio 

pr incept  of,  421 
Confession  of  faith,  381 
Creed,  his,  139 
Decree  which  banished 

him,  date  of,  loi 
Democratic    period    of 

his  life,  89 
England  visited,  113 
Epistle  to  Can  Grande, 

356,  358.395,396,412, 

428 

Epistle  to  the  Car- 
dinals, 201,  412 


Dante  Aughieri— 
Epistle  to  the  Floren- 
tines, 45 
Epistle  to  Joannes  de 
Virgilio,  144  teq.,  412 
Epistle  to  the  princes 
and    cities  of    Italy, 

375.  4" 
Exile  foretold,  99 

Greek,    his  knowledge 

of,  341,  356 
Hebrew,  his  elementary 

knowledge  of .  35,  206 
House,  his,  91 
Jewels,  his  fondness  for 

imagery  drawn  from, 

109 
Jews,     the,     and     not 

Pilate,  responsible  for 

Christ's  death,  32 
Language,  his  theory  of 

the  origin  of,  32 
Latin  put  by  him  into 

Caociaguida*8  mouth, 

34 
Looks     back     on     his 

coarse,  174.  191 
MS.  copies  of  his  work, 

421 
Missal,     his     frequent 

quotations  from,  377 
Music,  his  love  of,  4 1, 377 
Music  and    optics,   his 

studies  in,  41, 61, 115, 

120,  313 
Musical      instruments, 

his  knowledge  of,  99, 

"5 
Numbers,    his   strange 

and  mystical  rever- 
ence for,  356 

Object  of  each  division 
of  his  Poem,  415 

Observerof  phenomena, 
a  minute,  11,  28 

Observer  and  traveller, 

504 
Omission  of  his  Mrife,  80 

FaradisOj  the,  date  of, 
fixed,  loi 

Personal  appearance  de- 
scribed, 415,  416 

Portrait  of,  in  the  Duo- 
mo  of  Florence,  418 

Purgatory,  his  thoughts 
of, different  from  those 
fostered  by  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  391 

Scripture  made  the 
basis  of  his  argu- 
ments for  his  faith, 

143 
Self -analysis  in  describ- 
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Dante  Aliohieri— 

ing  the  poetic  temper- 
ament, kc.f  27,   202, 

238,  378 
Self -portraiture,  134 
Sight,  his  weakness  of, 

208,  212 
Spots  in  the  moon,  his 

theory  of  the,  9,  394 
Stars,  reference  to  the, 

at  the  close  of  each 

portion  of  his  poem, 

407,  408 
Studies   in  astronomy, 

music,  optics,  &c.,  3, 

13,41,  115,  120,  161 
Tides,  his  theory  of  the, 

93 
Tragedy    and   comedy, 

his  explanation  of  the 
terms,  356 

University  exercises,  his 
personal  reminiscen- 
ces of,  136 

Universities,  probable 
visits  to  Oxford  and 
Paris,   58,    371,    427, 

525 
Unpublished     Canzone 

attributed  to  Dante, 

quoted,  315 
Vulgate,    his  study  of 

the,  377 
Yearning      after      the 

"Wider     Hope    grows 

stronger  towards  the 

end  of  life,  iii,  120 
Dante  Alighieri,  grandson 

of  the  poet,  422 
Dante;  de  Maiano,  199,  409 
*"'  Dantis  Oua^^  435 
Danube,  the  river,  43 
Darkness    at    the    Cruci- 
fixion, 170,  171 
David,  71,  116,  146,  185 
David  and  Jonathan,  42 
Davus,  327 

Debasing  of  coin,  112,  114 
Decii,  the,  30,  31 
Decretals,  52,  69 
Decretals  forged,  52 
Defoe,  318 
Dejanira,  50 
Delectable  Mountain,  the, 

359,  363.  514 
Delphi,  2 

Delphic  deity,  the,  2 

Delphic  oracle,  98 

Demophoon,  50 

Denis,  St. ,  Abbey  of,  184 

Denmark,  114 

Derby^  Edward  Geoffrey, 

^  fourteenth  Earl  of,  326 


Descent  into  Hades,  the, 

51,  154.  319 
Design,      th  e      argu  meni 

from,  143 
Dialects  of  Italy,  352,  353 
Diana  (the  moon),  133 
Dido,  40,  50,  248,  249 
Dijon,  59 
Dik^,  298 
"  Diligite  justitiam,"  &c., 

106 
Dina  Perini,  330,  331 
Dino  Compagni,  273,  303, 

415 
Dione,  40,  131 

Dionysius     Agricola,     of 

Portugal,  114 

Dionysius  Areopagita,  12, 

49,    52.    57,    150,    163, 

165,  166,  397,  403 
Dis,  the  city  of,  369 
DittamondOy       the,        of 

Fazio  degli  Uberti,  see 

"Fazio." 
"Divina,"  when  first  at- 
tached to  the  poem,  357 
Divination    practised    by 

Italian  peasants,  107 
Divine    light,    how    im- 

))arted  to  other  natures, 

74 

Doctor  Angelicuf,  56 

Doctor  Irrefragabilis.  398 

Doctor  Seraphicus,  71, 399 

Doctor  Universafis,  56 

Doctorate,  ceremony  of 
admission  to  the,  143, 
144 

Dogs,  514 

'' Dogs  of  doubt,'' Q2 

Dolcino,  Fra,  478 

"Dolcissima  Morte,"  349 

Dolorous  Vale,  the,  103 

Dolphin,  327,  511 

Dominations,  166 

Dominic,  St.,  56,  60,  64, 
66,  67,  68,  69,  76,  398 

Dominicans,  56,  65,  139 

Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans, 65,  169,  345 

"Domini  canes,    68 

Dominions,  68 

Domitian.  57 

"Douat,"  a  lesson-book, 

71 
Donati,  the,  74 

Donati,  Corso  and  Forese, 
14,  17,  26 

Donati,  Ubertino,  95 

Donation  of  ConsUiutine, 
the,  116 

Donatus,  the  gramma- 
rian, 71 


Donna,  256 

Donna  gentile,  216,  218, 
259,  266,  271,  349,  359, 
363  and  note,  370,  405, 

487 

Donne  of  Florence,  2x1, 
213 

Donzella,  213 

Dorner,  Dr.  J.  A,,  37 

Dove,  the,  144 

Doxology,  the,  79,  155 

Dreams,  193,  199,  224 

Drelincourt,  318 

Drepanum,  113 

Drithelm,  vision  of,  371 

Drokensford,  Bishop,  regi- 
sters of,  157 

Ductor  Duhitantiiim,  73 

Dumb  ox  of  Sicily,  the,  56 

Duomo  of  Florence,  the, 

13s 
Durazzo,  siege  of,  31 

DVX,  157,  362 

Eagle  in  the  arms  of  the 

Scaligeri,  100 
Eagle,  head  and  wings  of 

the  imperial,  107,  151 
Early  art  in  the  West,  195 
Early  Italian  and  Proveu- 

9al  poets,  309,  35$ 
Early  marriages,  87 
Easter    Day,    a.D.    1300, 

121,  152,  350 
Ebion,  319 

Ebro,  the  river,  50,  67 
Echo,  65 
Eclipse  at  the  Crucifixion, 

170 
Eclipse,  a  partial,  148 
YAevi,  153 
Edom,  188 
Edward   I.    of    England, 

113.  376  n. 
Edward  II.    of  England, 

"3,376 
Egypt,  146 
El,  Eli,  Elion,  Elios,  81, 

154,  35 1 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  34 

Eleatic  School  of  Greek 

philosophers,  76 

Elect,  number  of  the,  120, 

148,  173 
Election,  120,  168 
Electra,  88 
Elisei,  88.  89,  91 
Klissa(Dido),  328 
Elysian  day,  84 
Elysian  fields,  83,  84,  346, 

369 
Ema,  the  river,  96 

Emwei-ich   of  Aarhonne, 
105 
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**  Emperor,**  applied  to 
God,  67,  142,  145,  258, 
277,  362,  363 

''Empress,"  applied  to 
the  B.  V.  M.,  119,  189  ; 
(see  also  '*  Augusta  ") 

Empyrean,  the,  i,  6,  8, 11, 
19,26,128,130,135,136, 
142,  158,  159,  161,  162, 

163,  173,  175,  177,  178, 
182,  184,  203,  244,  259, 

350.  403*  406 

England,  58 

Englishmen,  113 

Enoch  and  Elijah.  149 

Enzo,  King  of  Sardinia, 
308 

E6u8,  337 

Epaphus,  97 

Epicureanism,  200 

Epicurus.  430 

Epicycle  orepisphere,  40 

Episcopate,  peculiar  de- 
fender! of  tne,  95 

Equinox,  3 

Era,  the  river,  31 

Eric,  King  of  Norway,  Z14 

EridanuB,  329 

Eriphyle,  22 

Er6s,  346 

Esau  and  Jacob,  45,  188 

EBckenbacht  Wolfram  von, 

SOI 
Essence,  the  Divine,  194, 

•*  Et  coram  Patre,"  62 
Ethiopia,  268 
Euclid^  76 

Eudoxia,  the  Empress,  71 
Eunoe,  48,  306,  406,  407 
Europa,  158 
Europe,  67,  269 
Europe,  the  languages  of, 

352 
Eurus,  the  wind,  43,  333 
Eurytut,  King  of  Thrace, 

50 
Eusebins   Pamphili,  124, 

154.  183,  326 
Eutyches,  319 
Eutychian  dogma,  29 
Eve,  73,  185 
Evelyn,  John,  431 
* '  Everlasting  gospel,  the," 

70,  72,  401 
Ezekiel,  the  prophet,  169, 

258,  414 
Ezzelin  da  Romano,  47, 48 
Fabii,  tlie,  31 
Fabius,  Max.,  Canctator, 

31 
Faenzn,  93 

Faerie  Queen,  the,  358, 428 


Faggiuola,     see    **  Uguc- 

cione  " 
Faith,  Dante'sexplanation 

of,  140 
Faith,  the  ground  of,  143 
Faith  and  hope,  140 
Faith,   explicit   and   im- 
plicit, 119 
Faith,  the  source  of,  142 
Faith    is    the   source    of 

virtue,  141 
Falcon,  the,  105,  no,  510 
Famagosta,  114 
Fame,  the  love  of,  28 
Fantinelli,  M.  de',  413, 494 
FarincUa,  90,  201,  366 
Farrar,  Dr.  F.  W.,  360, 366 
Fauns,  334 
Fauriel,  470,  472,  473 

"Faust,"  483,  494 
Fazio  degli  Uberti,  201, 

248,  298,  318,  527 
Felix  Guzman,  68 
Feltro,  48 
Ferdinand  IV.  of  Castile, 

"3 
Feringhi,  95 

Ferrara,  89 

Ferrara,  the  PodestA  of,  48 
Ficino,  Marsilio,  370 
Fiducio    de'    Milotti,    of 

Certaldo,  337 
Fiesole,  31,  88,  92,  95 
Fifanti,  94 
Figghine,  91 
Filippi,  93 

Filippo  Argenti,  95,  367 
Finite,  limitations  of  the, 

no 
Fire,  the  law  of,  133 
Fire,  medieval  notion  of 

its  gravitation,  6 
Fish,  gold  and  silver,  27 
'*  Fisherman,  the,"  108 
Fisherman's  seal,  the,  157 
Fishpond,  27 
Fixed  stars,  133 
Flaxman.  439 
Fleece,  the  golden,  194 
Fleurs-de-lys,  ^3,  52,  107 
Flora,   Cistercian  monas- 
tery of,  71 
Florence,  city  of,  52,  57, 
69,  71,  86,  87, 92,  93,  94, 
96,   99,    100,    171,    180 
^the  last  allusion  to  it 
in  the  Commedia],  201, 
205,  211,  212,  227,  235, 
243,  247,  286,  301,  302. 

303,  314,  317,  352,  365, 
375,  434.  490,  517 
Florence,clock  of  the  Bene< 
dictine  abbey  at,  86 


Florence,    commerce   of, 

with  Qjrprus,  114 
Florence,  dialect  of,  91 
Florence,    the    evils    of, 

traced  to  the  vices  of 

the  clergy,  92 
Florence,  French  fashions 

introduced  into,  172 
Florence  in  bygone  days, 

87 
Florence   in  the  twelfth 

century,  90,  91 
Florence,  the  ladies  of,  56, 

86 
Florence,  ode  in  praise  of, 

301 
Florence,    parish    of   St. 

Martin  at,  86 

Florence,  the  walls  of,  86, 

Florentine  Academy,  the, 

13 
Florentine  coins,  108 

Florentine  dress  in  early 

times,  87 

Florentine  families,  decay 

of,  405 
Florentine   fashions  con- 
demned, 86 
Florentine  home-life,  87 
Florentine  league,  loi 
Florentine  people,  88,  92 
Florentine  standard,  96 
Florins,  53 

Florins  of  gold  coined  by 
Pope  John  XXIL,  108 
Folco  of   Marseilles,  48, 

49,50 
Folco  de   Portinari,  182. 

221,  226^  359 
Foligno,  61 
Font  in  the  Church  of  St. 

John  at  Florence,   88, 

144 
Fonte  Avellana,  monastery 

of,  124,  12s,  394 
Foraboschi,  93 
Forese  Donati,  14 
Forged  Decretals,  52 
Foscolo,  Ugo,  365,  432 
Fox,  C.  J.,  326  n. 
France,  88,  317  n. 
Frnncesca  da  Rimini,  90, 

367,  413 
Franceschi,  31 

Franceschino,  the  Mar- 
quess, 317 

Francioti,  124 

Francis,  St.,  of  Assist,  14, 
17,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  66, 
68,  70,  129, 185, 186,306, 
318,  382,  383,  398,  520 

Franciscans,  73,  318,  400 
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Franciscans,  founding  of 

the  Order,  63 
Franciscans,   the  stricter 

were  Gbibellines,  72 

Frangipanu  91 
Fraticelli,  the,  70, 72, 402, 

478 
Fratrea  Minora^  68 
Frederick  Barbarossa, 
Frederic  II.,  Emperor,  59, 

113,  283,  287,  347,  353, 

510 
Frederic     II.,     King    of 

Sicily,  son  of  Peter  of 

Aragon,  113,  117 
Free-will  and  the  Divine 

foreknowledge,  98 
Free-will    and    Force    as 

factors  in  broken  vows, 

18 
French  cathedrals,  372 
French  envoys  to  Borne, 

"3 

French  fashions  in  Flor- 
ence, 172 

Fresoobaldi,  286 

Frogs,  511 

Froissart^  59 

Furies,  the,  369 

Gabriel,    the    Archangel, 

19,  52,  79,  135.  189.  407 
Cades,  158,  328 

Gaeta,  43 

Galatea,  341 

Galaxy,  81 

Oalen^  69 

Galicia,  144 

Galigaio,  94 

Galileo,  8,  9,  10,  40,  430 

Gallantry,  true  and  false, 

290 
Galli  family,  94 
Gallia,      Cisalpine      and 

Transalpine,  31 
Galuzzo,  92 
Gauges,  the  river,  61,  62, 

39a 
Garda,  the  Lago  di,  247  n. 

333  *».  520,  522 
Gargalandi,  95 
Gari<;liano,  the  river  (see 

"Verde"),  43 
Garlic,  334,  335 

Gascon,  the  (Clement  Y. ), 

loi,  157 
Gaston  of  Dauphine,  172 
Gauls,  capture  of  Rome 

by  the,  30 
Gemini,  zodiacal  sign,  130, 

132,  158,  159 
Oemma  Donalij  240,  245, 

334 
Genoa,  114,  134,  392 


Genoese,  50 
Gentucca,  248,  256,  270 
Geometer,  195 
George  III.,  King,  368 
Gerbert    (Pope    Sylvester 

n.),  59,  164 
German     banks    of    the 

Danube,  43 
Germans,  180 
Germany,  58.  94 
Oervase  of  TUburp,  183 
Geryon,  359,  383 
Gheranlo  the  Good,  48 
Ghibellines,  33,  88,  93, 94, 

96,  157,  276,  298,  338 
Ghibellinism,  97,  360 
Gian  della  Bella,  95 
Qiandonatij  95 
Gianni,  Lapo,  201,  353 
Gibraltar,  113 
Gibraltar,  Straits  of,  392 
Gideon,  7 
Gihon,  299 
Giordano^  56 
Giotto,  19,  60,  62,  64, 192, 

239,  260,  282,  345,  379, 

390,  410,  417,  529,  530, 

531 
Giovanna,  mother  of  St. 

Dominic,  68 

Giovanni,  68 

Giuda.  95 

Giuochi,  94 

Gladstone,  W.  £.,  326  n., 

459 
Glass,  stained,  118 

Glastonbury,  59, 138,  527, 

528 
Glaucos,  4 

**  Gloria  in  excelais."  387 
"  Gloria  Patri,"  75,  155 
Glow-worm,  the,  506 
Godfrey  of  Boulogue,  105 
Goethe,  7,  482,  494,  5c» 
Gold  and  silver  fish,  27 
Gulden  age,  the,  122 
Golden  fleece,  the  expedi- 
tion in  search  of,  194 
Golden  florins,  108 
Golden  legend,  the,  119 
Gonzaga,  Cardinal,  435 
Good  and  bad  wine,  pro- 
verb respecting,  70 
Gospel,  thCj  of  the  Infancy  ^ 

189 
Gospel  of  NicodemttSy  51 
Gospels  "cast  away,*'  52 
Gould,  S.  B.,  9 
Gower,  427 
Grace  of  condignity,  118, 

169 
Grace  of  congruity,  118, 
169 


li 


Gracchi,  the,  88 

*  *  Grammar,the,of  Assent," 

140,  141 
Grand     Master    of     the 

Templars,  the,  113 

Gran  rifiuto,"  113,  402 
Grangier,  the  abb^,  467 
Gratian,  57 

Greci,  Borgo  de',  at  Flor- 
ence, 93 
Greek,     Constantine's 

change  to  become  a,  116 
Greek  chorus,  261 
Greek,  Dante  coins  a  word 

from,  341 
Gregory  the  Great,  Pope, 

51,52,98,  116,  165,  371 
Gregory  VI.,  Pope,  124 
Gregory  VII.,  Poi)e,  105, 

124 
Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  52 
Gregory  XII.,  Pope,  161 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  S.,  15 
Greyhound,  the,  96,  loi, 

366,  396 
Grieve,  the  valley  of  the, 

92 
Grimthorpe,  Loi'd,  59 
Grosset^te,  Robert,  Bishop 

of  Lincoln,  164,  4cx> 
Gryphon,    symbolism    of 

the,  30,  389 
Guadaldra,  87,  94 
Gualdo,  61 
Gualterotti,  96 
Gubbio,  61,  124,  394 
Guelphic  cause,  the,  52 
Guelphs,  33, 47,  87, 93,  94, 

97,  366 
Guelphs  and  GhihellineK, 

30,  32,  33*  93,  i57i  36a 
Guidi  Conti,  92,  94 

Guide  Cavalcanti,  42,  47, 
199,  200,  226,  237,  273, 
308,  326,  347,  353,  379, 
409,  415 

Guido  Contd,  94 

Guido  Ghislieri,  353 

Guide  Guinicelli,  66,  200, 
219,  286,  ^46.  353,  379 

Guido  Novello,  144,  164 

Guido  Pisano,  414 

Guido  da  Polenta,  341  n. , 
363  n.,  412,  532 

Guido  Ravignnni,  94 

Guitloncino  dei  Sinibaldi, 
304 

Guinevere,  Queen,  90, 447, 

527 
Guiscard,  Robert,  17,  105 

Guittone    d'Arezzo,    288, 

353 
Guizzant,  524 
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Gunthorpe,  John,    Dean 

of  Wells,  428 
Guy  de  Montfort,  524 
Ouyot  de  Provins,  66 
OwynnCy  Nell,  47 
Hades,  our  Lord's  descent 

into,  51,  154.  319 
Bakon   the    long-legged, 

114 
Holes,  Alexander,  398 
Hall,  Robert,  442 
Hallam,   Robert,    Bishop 

of  Salisbury,  427 
Hallam,  Sir  H.,  442 
Halo  round  the  moon,  55, 

162 
Halys,  the  river,  98 
Hannibal,  31 
Happier  days,  sorrow  in 

remembering,  205 
Hapsburg,  the  House  of, 

4a 

Harlots  who  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  51 

Hasty  judgments,  76,  77 

Hayley,  437,  438 

Heathen,  hopes  of  the,  m 

Heuthen,  the  salvation  of, 
120 

Heber,  the  children  of,  154 

Hebrew  heroes  and  hero- 
ines, 186 

Hebrewlanguage,  whether 
spoken  by  Adam,  154 

Hebrew,  the  primeval 
language,  352 

Hebrews,  the,  25 

Hector,  32 

Helice,  180,  518 

Helicon,  3 

Helios,  327 

Hell,  signs  of  sorrow  in, 

49 
Henry  I.  of  Navarre,  114 

Henry  II.  of  Lusignau, 
King  of  Cyprus,  114 

Henry  IV.,  Emperor,  105 

Henry  VI.  (son  of  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa),  17 

Henry  VII.  of  Luxem- 
burg, 2,  33,  46,  48,  51, 
52, 92, 100,  loi,  146, 160, 
178,  180,  186,  187,  258, 
287,  299,  301,  303,  314, 
315,  316,  317,  328,  366, 

374,  375,  376,  394,  395» 
412 

Henrv  VII.,  words  found 
on  liis  monument,  126 

Henry  of  Susa  (Cardinal 
of  Ostia),  69 

Heraldry,  67 

Hercules,  50,  328 


Heredity,  doctrine  of,  44, 

45 
Heresy  in  the  thirteenth 

century,  67 
Herodotus,  98,  102 
Heroldt,  480 
Herrick,  209 
Herschel,  Sir  John,  138 
Hesiod,  40 
Hesperus,  40 
Hettinger,  Dr.,  404,  473, 

488,  493 
Hezekiah,  116 
Hierarchy  of  Heaven,  the 

nine  orders  of  the,  161, 

165 
Hippocrates,  60,  69 
Hippolytus,  99 
Hoffinger,  Josef  a  von,  491 
Holocaust,  81 
Homer,  40,  133,  134,  371, 

418,  494 
Homonyms,  use  of,  261 
Honey,  334,  335 
Honorius  III.,  Pope,  63, 

69,  172 
Hooker,  Richard,  5,  6,  22, 

44,  53,  74,  351,  385 
Hope,  145,  146,  147 

Hope  of  the  blessed,  147 

Horace,  102,  147, 154,  164, 

241,  327,  357,  397,  490 
Horntii  and  Ouriatii,  30 
Horses  of  the  chariot  of 

the  sun,  341 
Hosanna,  35,  41,  165,  166, 

190,  349 

Hugh,  Marquis  of  Bran- 
denburg, 95 

Hugh  de  Sade,  200 

Hu^o  de  St.  Victore,  15, 
36,  37,  57,  58,  7h  161, 
376,  395,  398 

Human  birth,  the  mys- 
teries of,  73 

Human  redemption.  Di- 
vine scheme  of,  37 

Humboldt,  138,  485 

Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  427 

Hunt,  Leigh,  7,  367,  441 

Hymns  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern, 137 

Hymns  hushed  in  the 
seventh  sphere  of  Para- 
dise, 123 

Hyperion,  131 

Hyrcanian  tigers,  338 

"I  AM,"  167 

Icarus,  myth  of,  10 

"Idea,"  in  tlie  Platonic 
sense,  161 

Idealist,  42 


Ilarian  letter,  the,    113, 

351,  366,  374.  410 

lUuminato  of  Rieti,  71 

Immaculate  conception  of 
the  B.  V.  M.,  feast  of 
the,  183 

Immanuel  of  Rome,  26, 
35,68,154,372,410,412 

Immortality,  conditional, 
doctrine  of,  39 

Iinola,  see  Benvenuto 

**Im  paradise,"  161 

"  Imjierator  **  applied  to 
God  (see  also  "Em- 
peror"), 362 

Imperia,  Dante's  daugh- 
ter, 361 

"Imperium  et  liberta*,** 
362 

Importuni  family,  96 

Incarnation,  mystery  of 
the,  9,  36,  37,  73,  133, 
191 

India,  170 

Indulgences,  172,  519 

Indus,  the  river,  11 1 

"Inebriate,"  155,  176 

"In  exitu  Israel,"  129, 
386 

Infangati  family,  95 

Inf  an  ts,.conditions  of  their 
salvation,  188 

Innocent  III.,  Pope,  52, 
63,  69,  172,  177 

Inspiration,      mediaeval 
theory  of,  168 

"In  Te,  Domiue,  speravi,** 
380 

Interdicts  and  excom- 
munications, 108 

"IoBacche,"73 

Iol«8,  335,  336 
lole,  50 

Iphigenia,  26 

Iris,  65,  162 

Irony  of  history,  the,  201, 

328 
Isaac,  the  two  sons  of,  188 
Isaiah,  147,  365 
Isar,  the  river,  31 
Iscariot,  see  "Judas** 
Isidore  Uispalensis,  51,  58 
Ister,  the  river,  328 
"  Italian  land,  the,*'  47 
Italian  land,  its  depressed 

condition,  47 
Italian  winter,  270 
Italy,  58,  64,  124 
Italy,  dialects  of,  352,  353 
Italy,     the    miseries    or, 

362 
Jacob,  45,  128,  188,  306 
Ivy,  creeping,  335 
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Jacob,  the  ladder  in  his 
vision,  122,  128,  133 

Jacopo,  see  ' '  Lentino  " 

James  I.  of  Aragon,  113 

James  11. ,  114 

James,  King  of  the  Bale- 
aric Isles,  113 

James,  St.,  the  Greater, 
144,  146,  148,  155 

James,  St.,  of  Compos- 
tella,  34,  81,  144 

James,  St.,  the  Less,  146 

January  passing  into 
spring,  160 

Janus,  the  temple  of,  31, 

Jarrow,  Bcde  of,  58 

Jason,  8 

Jeanne,  daughter  of  Henry 

I.  of  Navarre,  114 
Jehoshaphat,    the  valley 

of,  132 
Jephtha,  26 
Jeremiah,    the    prophet, 

365,  376 
Jerome,  St.,   15,   35,   71, 

168,  171 
Jerusalem,  144,  146 
Jerusalem,  King  of,  title 

assumed  by  the  House 

of  Anjou,  113 
Jerusalem,  the  meridian 

of,  132 
Jesuits  depreciated  Dante, 

423 
Jewels,  images  from,  86, 

109,  176 
Jews,  the,  26,  36 
Joachim,  the  Abbot,  17,70, 

71,   398,  399,  400,  401, 

478 
Joanna,    mother    of   St. 

Dominic,  68 
Joannes,  Jochnnan,  68 
Joannes  de  Virgilio,  144, 
^  326,  350,  365 
John,  St.,  the  Baptist,  108, 

185,  186 
John,    St.,   the    Baptist, 

coins  stamped  with  the 

image  of,  108 
John,  St.,  the  Baptist,  his 

church  at  Florence,  88, 

386 
John,   St.,    the    Baptist, 

festival  of,  91 
John,  St.,  the  Divine,  19, 

142,  147,  148,  149,  155, 

169,  189 

John,  St.,  thesheepfold  of, 

90 
John,  St.,  Lateran,  180 
John  XXL,  Pope,  71 
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John  XXn.,  Pope,  52, 
70,89,155,157,160,318, 
366,  412,  423,  436,  531 

John  of  Parma,40O,40i,4O2 

John,  King  of  Saxony,  489 

Johrif  brother  of  Charles 
Martel,  43 

John  of  Oaunt,  88 

Jordan,  the  river,  129, 389 

Joshua,  51,  104 

Jove's  bolts,  328 

"  Jovialy**  40 

Juba,  32 

Jubilee,  the,  of  a.d.  1300, 
90,  172,  180,  181,  183, 

243,  244,  363,  518 
Judasa,  170 

Judas  Iscariot,  362 
Judas  Maccabseus,  104 
Judith,  185 
Jugurtha,  33,  304 
Julian  Calendar,  the,  161 
Julien    le    Pauvre,    St., 
church  of,  at  Paris,  58 
Julius  Caesar,  90 
Juno,  65,  66,  162 
Jupiter,  the  planet,  105, 

107,  13T,  156,  259 
Jupiter, heathen  deity,  121 
*'Just^  judicate,"  106 
Justinian,  29,  33,  35,  302, 

362 
Justinian,  his  Codex,  Pan- 
dects, and  Novellas,  29 
Juvenal,  87,  219,  286,  294 
Keble,  6,  80,  453,  515 
Ken,  Bishop,  79,  227,  403, 

494,  512 
Keys,  the,  on  the  Papal 

banner,  26,  36 
Klackzo,  M.,  479 
Knight,  a  true,  206 
Koran,  the,  372 
Kubla  Khan,  Coleridge's, 

134 
Labarum,  184 
"  Labia  mea,Domine,"  387 
Labitte,  C,  476 
Lacaita,  Sir  James,  416 
Lacordaire,  470,  473 
Lactantius,  57 
Ladder,  Jacob's,  122,  128 
Ladder  of  the  Scaligeri, 


100,  122 


Ladp  •  Chapels  of  the 
twelfth,  tliirtcenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  183 

Lagia,  201 

Lago  di  Garda,  247  n., 333, 
520,  522 

Lamartine,  474 

Lamberti,  arms  of  the 
family,  94 


Lamennais,  Abb^  de,  470, 

472 
Lancelot,  90,  447 
Land,  the  Holy,  51 
Landor,  W.  S.,  7,  228,  367, 

441 
Language,  Dante's  theory 

of,  154,  352 

Laon,  CcUhedral  of,  177 

Lapo  (for  Jacopo),  171 

Lapo  Gianni,  200, 201,353, 
409 

Lapo  degli  XJberti,  201 

Lapo  Salterello,  88,   100, 
171 

Lark,  the,  117 

Lars  Porsena,  93 

Lateran  Church  of  St. 
John,  180,  375 

Lateran  palace,  180 

Latin  put  by  Dante  into 
Cacciaguida*s  mouth,  84 

Latin  Fathers  adverse  to 
the  salvation  of  Solo- 
mon, 57 

Latin  used  for  Italian,  72, 
98  (Canto,  xii.  144,  and 
xvii.  35  of  the  original) 

Latini,  see  '*  Brunetto  " 

Latitudinarianism,  170 

Latona,  167 

Latona,  the  daughter  of, 

55,  131 
Laura  {Petrarch^s),  200 
Laurence,  St.,  2Z 
Lavinia,  29 
Law  of  fire,  according  to 

mediaeval  physics,  133 
Law,  the  reign  of,  supreme 

in  Heaven,  187 
Leah,  306 
Leda,  159 
Legend,  the  golden,  119, 

403 
Legend  of  the  monk  and 

the  bird,  403 
Legends,  Arthurian,  352, 

526 
Legends,  classical,  346 
Lentino,  Jacopo  da,  310, 

347  -   .         ^ 

Leo,  constellation  of,  91, 

121 

Leo  the  Great,  Pope,  63 

Leo  X.,  Pope,  4^6 

**  Leonine  City,  *  the,  180 

Lethe,  48,  51,  306,  327, 
369,  389,  406,  407 

**Lif>ert!/,  Equality,  Fra- 
ternity," lOI 

"Liber  Aureus,"  the,  of 
Venice,  114 

Libra,  zodiacal  sign,  167 

2  M 
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Libyan  serpent,  338 
Lij^htf oot,  reter,  monk  of 

Glastonburj,  59,  138 
Lignria,  317  n. 
Ligurian  Mountains,  328 
Lilies,    the     golden,     of 

Florence,  33,  328 
Lilies,  the  saints  compared 

to,  135 
Lilies,  the  'white,  96 
Limbus  infantum,  188 
Limbus  pntrum,  51,  154, 

186 
Limitations      of      man's 

knowledge,  120 
Linus,  Bishop  of  Borne, 

157 
-^ivy,  30»  S7»  88,  93,  99 
Lizard,  the.  515 
Lopdbatters,       Magnus, 

King  of  Norway,  114 
"Lombard,  the  Great,"  100 
Lombard,  Peter,  140,  146 
Lombardi,  423 
Lombard  tooth,  the,  33 
Lombards,  the  Arian,  105 
Lombardy,  317  «. 
Lombardy,  dialects  of,  353 
Longfellow,  496 
Longinus,  441 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  160 
Louis  VII.,  89 
Louis  IX.,  34 
Louis  X.,  46 
Louis,  King  of  Hungaiy, 

46 
Louis  Hutin,  114 
Love,   the  might  of,   16, 

Lowell,  J.  R.,  494 
Lubbock,  Sir  John,  512 
Lucnn,  2,  31,  50,  57,  62, 

169,  261,  326,  350,  490 
Lucia,  St.,  82,   158,   189, 

190,  191,  359,  384.  414 
Lucia,  St.,  Church  of,  199, 

201 
Lucifer,  40,  no,  156,  169 
Lucretia,  30,  88 
Lua'etiuSj  5,  7,  26,  402 
Luminous  cross  at  Flor- 
ence, 81 
Lunar  halo,  55,  162 
Lunar,  theory  of  the  tides, 

93 
Luni,  Bishop  of,  317,  410 

Luni,  city  of,  93 

Lunigiana,  the,  93,  317, 410 

Lusignan,    lion    on    the 

shield  of,  114 

Luther,  M.,  172,  299 

LXX.,  154 

Lycelan  Hills,  334 


Lydgate,  427 
LyonSj  Council  of,  56 
Lyra  Innocentium,  516 
Macarius,  St.,  128 
Macaulay,  Lord,  443 
Machiavelli,  422  n.,  491 
Macra,  see  *'Magra" 
Madonna,    usage   of   the 

term,  200,  210,  243 
MaenaluR,  330,  333 
Magdalen,  the,  51 
Magdeburg,  59 
MagUter  Sententiarum,  $7 
"Magna  charia  pauper- 

talis,"  63 
Magnetic  needle,  the,  66 
Magnus    Logobatters,    of 

Norway,  114 
Magra,  the  river,  50,  93 
Mahabharata,  the,  372 
Mahomet,  304 
Mahometan  law,  89 
Maia,  131 
Majorca,  114 
"  Malahoth '»  and  "  Mam- 

lachoth,"  35 
Mfllaspini,  the,  93  (see  also 

"Moroello") 
Malebolge,     the     demon 

scenes  of  the,  375 
Malta,  prison  of,  48,  49 
Manfred,  113,  353 
Manfredi,    Alberigo    de', 

368 
Mangiador,  see  "  Peter  " 
Manichseans,  478 
Manlius,    T.    Torquatus, 

,  30,  31 

"Manibus       date      lilia 

plenis,"  3,  88 
Mnnna  in  the  wilderness, 

8 
Manna,  the  true,  69 
Maiining,   Cardinal,   228, 

404,  455.  479*488 
Mantua,  333 
Manzoni,  434 
Marca  Trevigiana,  47,  48 
Marco  Polo,  62,  66,  112, 

404 
Marcus  Antonius,  32 
Margaret     of     Provence, 

wife  of  Louis  IX.,  34 
"Jf aria,"  158 
Maria,  S.,  del  Fiore,  135 
Mariner's  compass,  66 
Maro  (Virgil),  329 
Marredi,    Fra  Tommaso, 

436 
MaiTiage,  322 
Marriage  feast,  211 
Marriage  settlements,  87 
Marriages,  early,  87 


Mars,  heathen  deity,  45, 

329 
Mars,  the  planet,  80,  81, 

82,  100,    105,  131,  156, 

259 
Mars,  statue  of,  91, 96, 414 
Marseilles,  48,  50,  392 
Marsyas,  2 
Martin,  St.,  Church  of,  at 

Florence,  91 
Martin,  Ser,  71 
Martin,  Sir  Theodore,  240 
Mary  ofHungary,  mother 

of  Charles  Martel,  46 
Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena, 

17 
l^Iary,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 

i9»  62,  75,  79,  88,  136. 

137,  149,  182,  185,  188, 

189,  190,  191,  192,  349, 

407 
Mary,  St.,  cultus  of,  183, 

191 
Mary,  St,,  representation 

of,  in  mediceval  art,  136 
Mater  dolorosa,  62 
Matilda,  3,  202,  203,  204, 

306,  348,  387,  507 
Matilda,  Abbess  of  Hacke- 

born,  372 
Matilda  of  Helfta,  372 
Matteo,  Cardinal  d'Acqua- 

sparta,  70,  71 
Matthew  Paris,  183 
Maurice,  F.,  450 
Maximus,  Cunctator,  F., 

31 
Maynard,     Lady     Mar- 
garet, 227 
Mazzini,  433 
Mediaeval  thought,  22 
Medici  family,  418,  422 
Mediterranean,  50,  392 
Meinhard,  J.  N.,  482 
Melchizedeck,  45 
MeliboeuE,  330,  331,  334, 

335,  336,  338 
Melissus,  76 

Memory,     whether    pos- 
sessed by  angels,  170 
Mendicant    0:^er8,    the, 

60,  68,  397,  400 
Mercato  Veochio  of  Flo- 
rence, 91,  95 
**  Mercurial,^  40 
Mercury,  8,  33,  131,  260 
Mercury,  heaven  of,  27 
Mercury,  house  of,  230 
Mercury,  sphere  of,  40 
Mercury,  statue  of,  40 
Merits    through      which 
children  are  saved,  187 
Michael  the  Archangel,  19 
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Midas,  King,  339 
Milan,  124 

Military  imagery,  207 
Milky  Way,  the,  81 
Milman,  Dean,  69,  70,  72, 

108,  124,  125,  iSi,  451 
Milotti,  «ee"Fiducio^' 
Milton,  7,  8,  9,  10,  28,  31, 

40,   98,    no,    131,    161, 

169,  171,  348,  367,  384, 

385,  386,  430»  439.  441. 

443.  447,  500 
Mincio,  the  river,  333 
Minerva,  7 
]^Iino8,  ^69,  418 
Minos'  daughter,  72 
**  Miracula  mm  sunt  mul- 

tiplicanda,"  &c.,  170 
"Miserere,"  185,  387 
MissaU  the  Sarum,  155 
Mod  en  a,  17,  32 
MolUrCt  12 

Molossian  hounds,  328 
Mona  Bice,  201,  226,  227 

MONARCHll,  De,  360,  361, 

362,  364, 402 

"Money-changers,"  141 
Monk  and  the  bird,  legend 

of,  403 
MonophpsUe  doffma,  29 
Montaigne   and   his   coif 

153 
Montalembert,  470 

Montapertif  battle  of,  93, 

94 
Montebuono,    castle     of, 

92,  96 
Monte  Catiini,  battle  of, 

46 
Montefiascone,  49 
Montemalo,  87 
Montemurlo,  92 
Monti,  Vine,  432 
Moon,  Dante's  theory  of 

the  spots  in  the,  9 
Moors,  the,  113,  114 
Mopsus,  327,  329,  330, 331, 

332,  334,  335,  336,  338, 

339,  340,  346 
Morbus  Sacer,  172 
Moroello    di     Malaspina, 

245,  248,  317,  363,  365, 

374,  410 
Moronto,  brother  of  Cac- 

ciaguida,  89 
Mosca    (degli    Uberti    o 

Lamberti),  94 
Moses,    19,   89,    121,  151, 

189,  190,  404 
Moses,  Psalms,  and  Pro- 
phets, 143 
Mountain,  the  Delectable, 

359,  363 


Mountain  of  Purification, 
369,  379,  382,  383,  392' 
418,  506,  509,  513 
Moutonnet  de  Clairfons, 

468 
Mncchio  or  Mugnon   de' 

Fantinelli,  413 
Mucins  Scsvola,  21 
Mailer,  Prof.  F.  M.,  154 
"Mundus  estpatria,"  352 
Musatto,  326  71,  336  n. 
Muses,  the,  2,  17,  65,  104, 

134,  326,  339,  340 
Mushrooms,  334 
Music,  Dante's  knowledge 

of,  I20 

Music  of  the  cithern,  115 

Music  of  the  organ,  99 

Music,  Platonic  and  Pytha- 
gorean ideas  of,  4 

Music  of  the  spheres,  4 

Muso,  336         • 

Mysteries  and  miracle- 
plays,  373 

Nabuchodonosor,  18 

Naiad,  341 

Naples,  42,  56,  114,  127, 

339 
Narcissus,  14 

Nathan  the  seer,  71,  381, 

398 
Natura  naturanSy  194 
Natura  naturata,  194 
Navarre,  Jeanne  of,  114 
Navarre,  kingdom  of,  114 
"Navicella,"  Giotto's,  64 
"Navicella,"  applied  to  a 

poem,  7 
Nazareth,  52 
NeaXey  J.  M.,   137,   148, 

176 
"Necesse,"  75 
Needle  of   the  mariner's 

compass,  66,  347,  348 
Nemesis,  298 
Nepotism,  129 
Neptune,  194,  329 
Nereids,  194 
Nereus,  338 
Neri,  the,  88, 92,  258,  276, 

299 
Nerli  family,  87,  95 

Nestorius,  319 

Newman,  J.  H.,  140,  363, 

366,  367,  385,  393i  453 
Newton,  Sir  Isoac,  166 

Niccola  de*  Cerchi,  99 

Nicene   and   Athanasian 

Creeds,  the,  53,  195 
Nicholas  I.,  Pope,  52 
Nicholas  III.,   Pope,   51, 

124,  179,  366 
Nicholas  IV.,  Pope,  435 


NicodemuB,   the   apocry- 
phal Gospel  of,  51,  369 
Nicosia,  114 
Nile,  the  river,  31,  298, 

299 
Nimrod,  154 
Noah,  66 
Nobility,   true,    89,    283, 

285,  286,  405 
"Noblesse  oblige,"  89,  90 
Nocera,  61 

Nofjaret,  WUliam  de,  60 
"Nomina  9unt  consequm- 

tia  rerum,"  210 
Normandy,  58 
Norway,  114 
"Norwegian,  the,"  114 
"Nos  quoque  laxas,"  82 
Novara,  57 

Novello,  Alessandro,  48 
Novello,  Guido,  144,  164 
Numbers,  Dante's  rever- 
ence for  their  mystical 
signification,  356 
Nymphs,  340,  341 
Nysa,  333,  335 
Ocean,  the  great,  50 
Ochino,  Bern.,  423  n, 
Oderisi  of  Gubbio,  379 
Oliphant,  Mrs.,  466  n. 
Olympus,  169 
Omberto  of  Santafioro,  379 
"One  baptism  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,"  26 
Orcagna's    "  Last    Judg- 
ment," &c.,  57,  417 
Orders  of    the    heavenly 

hierarchy,  161,  165 
Organ,  90,  377 
"Orient    (t.«.,  Assisi),  62 
Oriflamme,  the  heavenly, 

184 
Oripen,  umcritten  saying 
of  our  Lord  recorded  by, 
141 
Orlando  (Rolando),  105 
Ormanni  family,  93 
Orceins,  Paulus,  57,  58 
Orta,  frescoes  at,  64 
Orvieto,  59,  73,  375,  418 
"  O  salve  sacra  facies,"  183 
"  O  sanguis  meus,"  84 
Ostia,  124 
Ostian,  the,  69 
"  Other- worldliness,"  345 
Otho  III.,  Emperor,  95 
Ovid,  2,  4,  8,  14,  22,  43, 
50,  57,  65,  72,  81,  83, 
87,  97,  98,  99,  121,  122, 
131,  134,  162,  169,  180, 
241,  261,  286,  299,  306, 
326,  330,  337,  339,  341, 
350,  490 
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Oxenham,  H.  N.,  37 
Oxford,  58,  59 
Oxford,  responsionsat,  139 
Oxfordy  University  of,  139 
OzanaxD,   A.   F.,   15,   59, 
364,   372,  400,   459  Tl., 

470.  473.  477,  479,  488, 

494 
P's,  the  seyen,  385 
PachynuB,  43,  340 
Pacifieus,  Archdeaoon  of 

Verona,  59,  138 
PactoluB,  339,  340 
Padua,  47,  48,  326,  336, 

390,  410 
Psean,  73 
Palazzo  del  Popolo,  the, 

at  Florence,  93 
Palermo,  43 
Palestine,  51,  170 
Paley,  Archdeacon,  143 
Pallas,  son  of  Evander,  30 
Palma     of     Browning't 

**SordeUo,**  ^7 
Palm  branch  brought  by 

the  angel  to  the  B.  Y. 

M.,  189 
"Palm"  and  "Pardon" 

churchyard   at   Wells, 

528  n. 
PamphUus,  124 
Pancrazio,  St.,  91 
Paneat  (CsesareaPhilippi), 

183 
Pantaleoni,  House  of,  36 

n. 
Pantheism,  19,  76 
Panther,   the  (symbol  of 

animal  perfection),  353 
Paradise,  51,  56,  57,  58, 

60,  84,  89, 134,  13s,  17s, 

181,  183,  186,  402 
Pnradise,  age  of  the  spirits 

in,  187 
Pamdise  and  Babylon,  137 
Paradise,  Beatrice  not  to 

be  Dante's  only  P.,  104 
Paradise,  the  bliss  of,  79 
Paradise  is  everywhere  in 

Heaven,  16 
Paradise,  joy  of  the  souls 

in,  78 
Paradise,  sign  of  joy  in, 

49,  281 
Paradise  is  as  the  tree  of 

life,  104 
Paraclise,  the  earthly,  3, 

36,  38,  84,  138,  153       ^ 
Paradise,  length  of  Adam  s 

life  in,  155 
Paradiio,  the,  see  under 

"  Dante." 
Paradox  of  prayer,  the,  85 


Pargoletta,  241,  255,  256, 

270,  363  n. 
Parhelion,  153 
Paris,  58,  170 
Paris,  University  of,  56, 

57,  139,  401 

Parma,  89 

Parmenides,  76 

Parnassus,  2 

Parrhasian  hills,  335,  336 

Parthenope,  328 

Paterini,  the,  478 

Paternoster,  135,  324 

Patronage,  sale  of,  157 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  108, 120, 
125,  140,  165,  166,  365, 
404 

Paul,  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  140 

Paul,  his  vision  in  Para- 
dise, I,  84,  166 

Paul,  legend  of  his  descent 
into  Hell,  372 

Paul,  the  DeaooD,  29,  371 

Pavia,  56,  58 

Pearl,  the,  how  formed, 

25s 
Pearl,  imagery  from,  13 

Pearl  applied  to  Mercury, 

34 
Pearl  applied  to  the  moon, 

8 
Pearl  powder,  87 
Pearls     "before  swine,** 

328 
Pearls,  the  souls  of  the 

blessed    compared    to, 

127 
Pegasean  Muse,  106 
Pelican,  the  mystic,  148 
Pellico,   Silvio,  434,  473, 

494 
Pelorus,  43,  338,  339,  341 
Penance,  321 
Peneus,  2,  330 
Peneus'  shore,  331 
Pennaforte,  Raimondoda, 

52 
Pepoli,  Taddeo,  69 
Pepper,  334 
Pera,  Delia,  family,  95 
Perfect  cube,  emblem  of 

stability,  98 
Perfect    happiness    is    a 

*  *  con  tem  plativ  e         en  - 

ergy,"  165 
Perfect  Vicohgian,  a,  54 
Perini,  330,  331,  338 
Perpetua    and    Felicitas, 

Acts  of,  371 
Perse,  13,  286,  300 
Pei'sian  mystics,  248 
Persians,  112 


PerHus,  60 

Persons,    "the  Three  in 
the  Trinity  are,  God  is,** 

143 
Perugia,  32,  61,  63 

Peruzzi,  95 

Peter,   St.,   the  Apostle, 

129,  137,  139,  142,  143, 

144,  145,  148,  150,  155, 

189,  190 
Peter,  St,  and  St.  Paul, 

108 
Peter,  St.,  barque  of,  64 
Peter,  St.,  church  of,  at 

Rome,  180,  181 
Peter,  St.,  line  of,  52 
Peter,  St.,  See  of,  124 
Peter  of  Aragon,  113,  114 
Peter  Damiani,  see  under 

"  Damiani " 
Peter  the  Lombard,  140, 

146,  398 
Peter  the  Lombard,    his 

Book  of  Sentences,  57, 

398 
Peter  Mangiador,  71 
Peter  the  Sinner,  125 
Peter  of  Spain,  71 
Petrarch,  42,  44,  58,  108, 

118,  200,  261,  350,  415. 

416,  428,  491 
PetrimcUa,  proverb,  352 
Pettinagno,  Pier,  287 
Phasdra,  99 
Pha^thnn  81,  97,  184 
Pharaoh,  304 
Pharos,  328 
Pharsalia,  31 
"Philalethes,"489 
Philip  Augustus,  184 
Philip  le  Bel,  60, 112, 113, 

"4,  258,  374,  376 
Philip  the  Second,  72 
Phoenicia,  158 
"Phoenix,    the,"    Anglo- 
Saxon  poem,  372 
Phrygian-born,  336 
Phrygian  does,  328 
Phyllis,  50,  334 
Pia,  La,  17 
Piava,  the  river,  47 
Picardy,  58 
Piccarda,  14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 

19,  21,  22,  26 
"PiePelicane,"i48 
Pier  de  la  Vigne,  347.  434 
Pieraccio,  see  Tedaldi 
Pierian,  329 
Pierides,  see  "  Muses  *' 
Piero,  63 
Pietra  de'  Scrovigni,  248, 

250,  266 
Pietro  degli  Onesti,  125 
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Figli  family,  arms  of,  94 

Pilatei  Pontias,  32 

Pilgrims,  181,  204,  243 

Pindar,  257 

Pino  of  Siffna,  92 

Pisa,  102,  134,  392 

Pisa,  its  commerce  with 
Cyprus,  114 

Pisa,  Campo  Santo  at,  57, 
126 

Pisano,  Niocola  and  Gio- 
vanni, 390 

Pistoia,  92,  102 

Pitti  family,  92 

Pius  I..  Pope,  157 

Pius  IX.,  Pope,  479 

Planetary  influences,  259, 
402 

Plato,  4,  12,  18,  19,  20, 
58,   98,    150,    220,   257, 

327,  359,  371,  422,  430 
Platonism,  337,  403,  499 
Pleiades,  131 
Pliny,  93 
Plural  pronoun  used  for 

the  singular,  90 
Plutarch,  98 
Po,  the  river,  31,  328,  339, 

340 
Po,  the  valley  of  the,  89 
Podestik    appointed    over 

Cyprus,  114 
Poetic  temperament,  the, 

27 
Poetry,  Latin,  Provem^J, 

and  Italian,  199 
Poggetto,    Cardinal    del, 

318,  436,  531 
Poggio,   Andrea,   Dante's 

nephew,  415 
Pole-star,  the,  7 
Polenta,  see  "  Guido  *' 
Polo,  Marco,  62,  66,  112, 

392.  519 

Polo,  a  Venetian  form  for 
"Paolo,"  108 

Poltmann  defends  Cle- 
ment v.  and  the  Roman 
Curia,  179 

Polyhymnia,  134 

Polyphemus,  341 

Polysemum,  al.  Polysen- 
suum,  359 

Pompeian  clarion,  32 

Pompey,  Cn.,  31,  32,  88 

Pontatieve,  92 

Ponte  Carraia,  catas- 
trophe at,  in  A.D.  1304, 

99,  373 
PoDte  Vecchio,  91,  414 

**  Poor  Hermits  'of  Celes- 

tine  v.,  70 

Pope,  the,  51,  52,  89,  318 


Pope,  only  one  placed  by 

Dante  in  Paradise,  71 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  172 
Pope  Alexander  IV.,  17 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  see 

under  "Boniface*' 
Pope  Celestine  III.,  17 
Pope  Celestine  V.,  77,  401 
Pope  Clement  IV.,  395 
Pope  Clement  V.,  52,  69, 
89.  loi,  113,   157,   178, 

258,  366,  368,  374,  527 
Pope  Gregory  I. ,  51, 52, 98, 

116,  165 
Pope  Gregory  VI.,  124 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,   105, 

124 
Pope  Gregory  IX.,  52 
Pope  Gregory  XII.,  161 
Pope  Honorius  III.,   63, 

69,  172 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  52,  63, 

69,  172,  177 
Pope  John  XXL,  71 
Pope  John  XXII.,  52,  70, 

89,  155,  157.  160,   318, 

366,  412,  423,  436,  531 
Pope  Leo  the  Great,  63 
Pope  Leo  X.,  436 
Pope  Nicholas  I. ,  52 
Pope  Nicholas  II.,  124 
Pope  Nicholas   III.,    51, 

99^ 

Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  435 

Pope  Pius  I.,  157 

Pope  Pius  IX.,  479 

Pope  Sixtus  I.,  157 

Pope  Stephen  X.,  124 

Pope  Sylvester  I.,  116 

Pope  Sylvester  II.,  59 

Pope  Urban  I.,  157 

Popes,  their  favourite 
argument  in  claiming 
authority  over  Uie  Em- 
pire, 9 

"Popolo  vecchio,"  87 

Poppy,  the,  334 

Porta  del  Paiio,  at  Verona, 
187 

Porta  St.  Maria  at  Flor- 
ence, 93 

Porta  S.  Piero,  91,  93,  94 

Porta  Sole,  61 

Portiuncula,  church  of 
the,  17,  62 

Portugal,  114 

Post-resurrection  know- 
ledge, 78 

"Potencies,  ultimate," 74 

Pot  metal,  118 
Powers,"    one    of    the 
orders  of  the  heavenly 
hierarchy,  166 
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Prague,  the  storming  of, 

112 
Prato,  92 

Prato,  dialect  of,  353 
Prayer,  real  object  of,  97 
Prayer,  Book  of,  148 
Prayer,  x>ftradox  of.  85 
Preachers,  Order  of,  68 
Preaching   Friars,    faults 

and  follies  of,  171 
Precious  stones  supposed 
to  derive   their  virtue 
from  the  sun,  266 
Predestination,  120 
Pressa,  Delia,  family,  94 
Pride,  324 

Primal  cause,  the,  44 
Primal  equality,  the,  85 
Primal  light,  the,  173 
Primal  love,  the,  100 
Primal  unity,  the,  83 
Primavera       (spring- 
flowers),  175 
Primavera    used     for     a 
lady's  name,  201,  227, 
308 
Primopilo     (captain     or 

centurion),  140 
Primum  Mobile,  i,  4,  6, 

",  72,  73, 136,  142, 158, 
159,  160,  161,  162,  163, 

173,  175,  ^77,  244,  259, 

35° 
"Principalities,"  an  order 

of  the  heavenly  hier- 
archy, 166 

Priori,  88 

Prodigality  no  evidenc3 
of  generosity,  289 

Pronominal  verbs  coined 
by  Dante,  49,  131 

Proven9al  form  of  word, 
108 

Provencal  literature,  354 

Proven9al  poetry  and 
poets,  199,  200,  208,  261, 

309       , 
Provencals,  34 

Provence,  69 

Provence,  the  barons  of, 

34 
Provence,  Toulouse  in,  317 

n. 

Prudentius,  371 

Psalmody,  sacred,  purify- 
ing power  of,  385 

Ptolemaic  register  of  stars, 
the,  72 

Ptolemaic  system,  the,  i, 
8,  II,  IS,  40,  130,  161, 
259,  402 

Ptolemy,  31,  32,  33,  105 

Ptolemy,  his  Almagest,  91 
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Pucci,  A.,  poet,  200 

Pulci,  95 

Pulzdla,  200 

Pumice  dust  of  Etna,  tbe, 

340 
Purgatorial  teaching,  346 

Purgatory,  the  doctrine 
of,  ignored  in  Dante's 
paraphrase  of  the  Creed, 
320 

Purgatory,  St.  Patrick's. 

371 
Purification,    the    moun- 
tain of,  369,  379,  382, 
383»  392,  418,  S06,  509, 

513 
Pyrenees,  114 

Pyreneus,  339,  340 

Pyrrhus,  30,  33 

PythagoraA,  150 

Pythagorean  doctrine   of 

transmigration,  334 
Pythagorean  theories,  4, 

81,85 
Quadrature  of  the  circle, 

76,  195 
Quivle  et  quantum,  10 
Queen  of  Angels,  185 
Queen   of    Heaven,    183, 

184,  189,  19a 

Quem    deus    vult    per- 

dere,"  100 

Qui  judicatis  terram,*' 

106 

"  Quicunque  Tult,''  73 
**Quicunque  vult,"  para- 
phrase  of  part  of  the, 

143 
Quicquid  facimus,  126 

Quiddity,  118,  140 

Quinet,  200,  470,  475 

Quintus  Cincinnatus,  see 

**Cincinnatu8" 

Quirino,    Giovanni,    306, 

307 
Quirinus  (Romulus),  45 

Rabanus  Maurus,  71 

Races  at  Florence,  91 

Rachel,  182,  185,  306,  407 

Ragusa,  114 

Rahab,  51 

Raimond  Berenger,  34 

Rainbows,  66,  195 

Rainier,    Count    of   Bro- 

ganza,  47 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  358, 

428 
Raphael,  the  Archangel, 

19 
Raphael     d'Urbino,     his 
Madonna,  kc.  192,  419, 

420,  490,  532 
Rascia  (Ragusa),  114 


(( 


(( 


Rationalism  in  the  Mediae- 
val Church,  37 

Ravenna,  31,  57,  124, 125, 
128,  153,  170,  305,  328, 

335,  337,  338,  339,  383, 
398,  410,  435,  436,  508, 

517 
Ravignani,  87,  94 

Raymond  Berlinghieri,  see 

"Berenger." 

Raymond  de  Pennaforte, 

52 

Raymond,  Count  of  Tou- 
louse, 50 

Rebecca,  185 

Red  Sea,  the,  32 

Regalia,  the  heavenly,  55 

Regensburg  (Ratisbon),  56 

Regina  Coeli,  137 

Regnum  Coelorum,  118 

"Regukfidei,"  the  Chris- 
tian's, 26 

Renaissance,  influence  of 
the,  421,  423 

Reno,  the  river,  333,  339, 

341 
Renouard,  105 
Beiponsums  at  Oxford f  139 
"  Resumptd  came,*'  82 
Resurrection  hymn,  82 
Reynolds,  Sir  tf oshua,  439 
Rhea  SUvia,  45 
RJieima,  58,  177 
Rhone  (Rhine).  31 
Rhipeus,  117, 118, 119, 120, 

404 
Rhodopean     maid,      the 

(Phyllis),  so 
Rhone,  the  river,  31,  42 
Rialto,  the,  47 
Richard,    Count    of    St. 

Boniface,  47 
Richard  de  Camino,   48, 

164 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
Richard  the  First,  King 

of  England,  50,  72 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  58, 

376,  397 
Rivarol,  De,  469 
River  of  Light,  the,  176 
Robert,  Duke  of  Calabria, 
brother  of  Charles  Mar- 
tell,  42,  43,  44,  46 
Robert,  anecdote  of,  4A 
Robert,  King  of  Naples, 
46,   101,   113,   180,  328, 

339,  531 
Boccaseccc^  56 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  42, 

43,  376 
Rogers,  Charles,  439 
Romagna,  9a 


Romagnuola,  340 
Roman  Breviary,  the,  135, 

137,  146 
Roman  Curia,  corruption 

of  the,  107 
"Roman    de    la    Rote^' 

Italian  paraphrase  of, 

59 
Roman  Eagle,  the,  33 

Romano,  the  hill,  47 

Romans,  the,  31,  91 

Rome,  30,  31,  49,  52,  56, 

64,  87,  88,  90,  112,  156, 

180,  243,  358,  375,  518 

Rome,  capture  of,  by  the 

Gauls,  30 

Rome,  the  di&lect  of,  353 

Rome,  the  See  of,  69 

Romena,  Alessandro  da, 

245 
Romeo  de'  PepoU,  338 

Romeo  of  Provence,   34, 

287 

Romoaldo,  St.,  128 

Romulus,  45 

Rooks,   122 

Rose,  the,  135 

Rose,  the  golden,  177,  186 

Rose,  the  mystic,  135, 177, 

185,  189,  191,  406 
Rose,  a  white,  179 
Rose  window  of   Grothio 

cathedrals,  177,  186,  372 
Rosmini,     Antonio,    433, 

473,  494 
Roasdlino  ddia  Tota,  14 

Rossetti,  D.  G.,  466,  471 

Rossetti,     Gabriele,    297, 

305,  360*  364,  433.  471, 
478.  488 

Rossetti,  Maria,  466  n.,  493 
Rosso  delta  Tosa,  88 
Royal   Declaration,    pre- 
fixed to  the  Thirty-liine 
Articles,  120 
Rubicon,  31,  340 
Rubies,  27,  109,  176 
Rue  de  Fouarre,  Paris,  58, 

523 
Rufus,  "William,  71 
Ruggieri,  Archbishop,  435 
Ruskin,  417  n.,  461,  509 
Rusticucci,  286 
Ruth,  185 
Sabellius,  76,  77 
Sabine  women,  the,  30 
Sacchetti  family,  94,  112, 

327 
Sacchetti,  wnter,  172 

Sachs,  Hans,  481 

Sackville,  428,  431,  438 

Sacraments,  the  seven,  of 

the  Latin  Church,  321 
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Saints  in  Paradise,  tbeir 

humility,  123 
Saints,  whether  they  move 

in  time,  54 
Saints  see  all    things  in 

God,  85,  102,  109,  121, 

139,  153 
Salione  Buzzicarini-y  47 

Salterello,  Lapo,  88,  100, 

171 

"Salute,"  175 

"Salute,"  two  meanings 

of,  228 
"Sulute"  and  "saluto." 

205 
Salvani,  Provenzano,  434 
"  Salve     caput    crueuta- 

tum,"  183 
Samuel,  the  prophet,  19 
Siinnella  family,  the,  93 
Sunti,  Antonio,  437 
Sanzta  of  Provence,  34 
Sapphire,  136 
Saracens,  51,  105 
Sarah,  185 
Siirdanapiuus,  87 
Sarpina,  333 
Sarrazzano,  201 
Sai'um  Missal,  sequence  in 

the,  82,  155 
Sarzana,  treaty  of,  317  n. 
Satan,  53 

Satisfaction,   Divine  doc- 
trine of,  38 
Satisfaction,  human,  38 
Saturn,  planet,  105,  121, 

i3i»  259 
Saturn,    the    golden   age 

under  its  influence,  122 
Saved,  number  of  the,  186 
Savenna,   the  river,   333, 

339»  341 
Savonarola,  86,  42a 

ScaBvola,  Mucins,  21 

Scala,  Alberto  della,  102 

Scala,    Cau    Grande,   see 

under  *'  Cau  Grande  " 
Scaligeri,  the,  100 
Scaligeri,   the    ladder   in 

their  armorial  bearings, 

122 
Scartazzini,  495 
Scetis,  desert  of,  128 
Scheffer,  Arp,  3 
Schiffi  family,  16 
Schiller,  Frederick,  482 
Schlegel,  A.  W.  von,  484 
Schlegel,  Frederick  von, 

485 
Scholastic  fancies,  152 

Schools,  mediaeval,  im- 
practical questions  dis- 
cussed in,  75 


Scipio,  31,  157 

Scot,  the,  113 

Scotus,  165 

"Screen,"  the  lady,  201, 
204,  208,  209,  216,  230, 
252,  312 

Scriptures,  the,  26,  147, 
168,  i88 

Scriptures,  authority  of, 
supreme,  141 

Scriptures  the  ground  of 
])ante*s  arguments  for 
his  faith,  143 

Scriptures,  lowliness  in 
reading  them  a  con- 
dition of  illumination, 
170 

Scriptures,  neglect  or  per- 
version of,  52,  170 

Sea  of  Divine  love,  16 

Seal  and  wax,  3 

Second  coming  of  our 
Lord,  132 

Second  death,  the,  1 19 

Seine,  the  river,  31,  112 

Self-love,  delusions  of,  76 

Selvaggia,  201,  317 

Semele,  121 

Semiramis,  47 

'  'Sempi  ternal  substances, " 

Sena  GaUica,  93 
Seneca,  99,  100,  293,  397 
Sens,  58 

Sentences  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard, 71,  398 
Senuccio  Benuccio,  314 
Seraph,  124 
Seraphim,  19,  41,  49,  163, 

165,  173 
Sergestus,  338 
Serravalle,   Giovanni  da, 

421,  427,  524 
ServerUese,  aoo,  201 
Servia,  114 
Sestina,  261,  355 
Sestina,  a  double,  265 
Severino,  St.,  58 
Shakespere,   67,   88,    102, 

429,  437»  439.  500 
Sbeba,  the  Queen  of,  395 

Shelley,  P.  B.,  117,  444 

Shem,  352 

Shooting  star,  83 

"  Si,"  the  lanfi^age  of,  352 

"  Si  est  dare,^' 75 

Sibyl,  the,  193 

Sibylline  leaves,  193,  194 

Sicanians,  338 

Sichseus,  50 

Sicilian  dialect,  353 

Sicilian  fields,  338 

Sicilian  hills,  341 


Sicilian  Yespen,  43,  212, 

225 
SicUy,  113,  114,  338,  339 
Sidney,  Sur  Philip,  428, 

430,  431 
Siena,  92,  102,  434 

Sigieri  of  Courtrai,  58,  59, 

.60,  473,  478,  523 
Signa,  in  Tuscany,  92 
Signa,  Bonifazio  da,  92 
Signorelli,  Luca,  418 
Sile,  the  river,  48 
Silkworm,  the,  42,  512 
Simeon  Donati,  99 
Simifonte,  castle  of,  92 
Simois,  the  river,  32 
Simon  de'  Bardi,  87,  88 
Simon  Magus,  179,  304 
Simon  de  Montfort,  69 
Simon  du  Vol,  59 
Simxmides,  98 
Simony  rampant  at  Home, 

99 
Sin,  true  nature  of  the 

first,  153 
Sin,  post-baptismal,  321 
"SinecausA,"  187 
Sinigaglia,  93 
Sinon,  "the false  Greek," 

304 
Sins,   the  seven    deadly, 

^43 
Sirens,  the,  65 

Sirocco,  the,  43,  507 

Sixtus  I.,  Pope,  157 

Sisi  family,  94 

Smith,  Rev.  Sydney,  442 

Snow,  II,  192,  193 

Socrates,  430 

Sodom,  303 

Soldan,  the,  64 

Soldanieri,  93 

Solitaries,  31 

Solomon,  57,  73,  74,  75, 

76,  79.  80,  395 
Solomon,  whether  saved, 

57 
Solon,  45 

"Sonetto  doppio,*' 201 
Song  of  Songs,  the,  mysti- 
cally interpreted  by  St. 
Bernard,  57 
Song  of  Songs,  how  viewed 
by  the  mediseval  mys- 
tics, 79 
Sophisms,  60 
Sophocles,  50,  102 
Sorhonnf,  Robert,  59 
Sordello,  47,  200,  353,  375, 

376509 
Soi'ga,the  river,  43 

Soul,  "the  body's  bride,** 

1     287 
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Souls  of  the  blessed  com- 
pared to  pearls,  127 

Souls  of  the  blessed  com- 
pared to  rubies,  109, 
176 

Souls  of  the  blessed  com- 
pared to  topazes,  86,  176 

Souls  in  Piu*adise,  their 
rejoicings,  78 

Southern  Cross,  the,  392, 

Southey's  "  Vision  of 
Judgment,  **  368,  444 

Spain,  31,  50,  58,  67,  113, 
144,  170,  171 

Speech  the  attribute  of 
man,  351 

Spenser,    Edmund,    227, 
358,  428,  429,  430 
Sperent  in  Te,"  146, 147 

Speziale,  410 

Spheres,  correspondence 
of  the,  164 

Spheres,  the  music  of  the, 

4 
Sphinx,  the,  327 

Spirit,  the  Holy,  15,  112 

"Spiriti,"    how     to     be 

understood,    212,    213, 

215,  217 
Spirits  in  Paradise  remain 

at  the  age  in  which  they 

depart,  187 

Spirits  in  Prison,  the," 

cited.  III,  120 
Spiritual  Franciscans,  the, 

70,72 
Squaring  the  circle,    76, 

19s 
Stained  glass,  118 

Stanley,  Dean  A.  P.,  228 
Star-ladder,  the,  122 
Starlings,  511 
Stars,  the,  162,  196,  338, 

408,  418 
Stars,  the  four,  359,  369, 

383    ,       . 
Stars,  shooting,  83 

Statius,  3,  119,  132,  149, 

152,  289,  326,  327,  350, 

490,  513 
Stellar  iufluences,  20,  40, 
S3,  100,  107,  154,  188, 

259»  303 

Stephen  V.,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, 114 

Stephen  Uroscius,  King  of 
Rascia  (Ragusa),  114 

Stephen  X.,  Pope,  124 

Sterling^  John,  228 

Stigmata,  64 

StUpo  of  Megai'a,  76 

Stork,  the,  iii 


(( 


StrahOf  71,  93 
Strashurg,  59 
Stratford     de    Redcliffe, 

Lord,  326 
Street  of  Straw,  Paris,  58, 

523 
Students     of    the     four 

nations  at  Paris,  58 
*'Suabian       Stormblast, 

the  second,"  17 
Subasio.  hill  of,  61 
SubiacOf  127 
Subjective     comparisons, 

202 
Sudarium  of  St.  Veronica, 

183,  243 

Suetonius,  31 

Sultan,  the,  64 

Sultan  of  Egypt,  59 

**Summse  Deus  demen- 
tia," 387 

Sumptuary  laws  of  Flo- 
rence, 86 

SuD,  the,  in  mediseval 
astronomy,  115 

Sun  the  emblem  of  the 
uncre&ted  light,  3 

Sun  of  the  angels,  viz., 
God,  « 

Sun  and  moon,  Papal  tym- 
holism  of,  9 

Sunrise,  complicated  de- 
scription of,  173 

"  Sunt  et  est "  combined, 

143 
" SupertfUuent gract,^  79 

Surrey,  Lord,  431 

'*  Swurds   to   Scripture's 

sense,"  jj 

Sylvester,  the  Franciscan, 

63 
Sylvester  I.,  Pope,  116 

Sylvester  II.,  Pope,  59 

Symonds,  J.  A.,  466  n. 

Taddeo,  169 

Tagliamento,  48 

Tagliasucchi,  166 

Tagus,  67 

Tailor,  proverbial  saying 

of  the,  190 
Tancred    de    Hauteville, 

father  of  Robert  Guis- 

card,  105 
Tares  and  wheat,  120 
Tarragona,  57 
Tartars,  392 
Tartarus,  327,  346,  369 
J'asso,  422,  431 
Taurus,  zodiacal  sign,  130 
Taylor,  Jer.,  430 
Tedaldi.  Pieraccio,  413 
Te  Deum,   35,   142,    186, 

387 


Templars,  the,  60,  112, 
258,  298,  374 

Templars,  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter of,  113 

Teneriffe,  Peak  of,  392 

Tenia's,  172 

Tenison,  Archbishop,  47 

Tennyson,  Lord,  235,  288, 

435,  447,  526 
Ter  Sanctus,  79,  152 
Terence,  327,  357,  397 
Tertiary.  Order,  26,  383 
Tertullian,  267,  367,  371 
Terza  rima,  261,  355,  356 
Terzarima,  probable  inven- 
tor of,  261 
Terza  rima,  first  use  of,  355 
Tethys,  40 

Tetragrammaton,  the  sa- 
cred, 154 
Thalia,  357 
Themis,  298 

Theodora,  the  Empreti,  29 
Theodoric,  58 
Theologian,  the  perfect,  54 
"Theologus"  (St.  John), 

149 
Theology,  like  geometry, 
has  insoluble  problems, 
196 
Theophylaet,  173 
Thestylis,  335 
Thirl  wall.  Bishop,  153, 450 
Thirteenth  century,  char- 
acter of,  37a  392 
Thomas,  St.,  the  Apostle, 

95 
Thomas,  St.,  of  Aquino, 

see  **  Aquinas  ** 
Thomas,  St.,  of  Celano,  61 
Thracian  breezes,  164 
Three,  Dante's  mystic  re- 
verence for  the  number, 

"Thrones"  an  order  of 
the  heavenly  hierarchy, 
49,  165 

Thyme,  wild,  334 

Tiber,  the  river,  61,  64, 

73 
Tibenus  Caesar,  32,  183 

Tides,  lunar  theory  of  the, 

93 
Tierce  and  Nones,  86 

Timasus  of  Plato,  the,  12, 

18,  20 

Tiraboschi,  423 

Titus,   the  Emperor,  32, 

33,  36 
Tityrus,  327, 330, 331, 332, 

333,  334,  335.  336,  337f 
338,  339,  340 
Tobia  (Tobit),  19 
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Topaz,  27,  86,  176 
"  Toniata  "  (L'Envoi),  208 
Torquatus,  T.  Manlius,  31 
Tosa,  Cianghella  della,  88 
Tosa,  Rossellino  della,  14, 

88 
Tosinghi,  100 
Toynbee,  Mr.  Paget,   59, 

90 
Trajan,  the  Emperor,  116, 

n8,  119,  120,  371 
"Transhumanised,"  4 
Transmigration,   the   Py- 
thagorean  doctrine  of, 

334 
Transubstantiation,  4 
Trench,  Archbishop,  173, 

228,  403 
Trespiano,  92 
Trevigiana,  47,  48 
Trevisa,  48 
Trinacria,  43,  339 
Trinacriaii  heights,  340 
Trinity,   the  Divine,  73, 

74,  79,  85 

Trinity  in  unity,  195 

Trivia  (the  moon),  133 

Trivium  and  quadrivium, 
139,  256,  259 

Trojan  war,  the,  93 

Trojans,  88 

Tronto,  the  river,  43 

Tronbaidours,  200,  387 

Troubled  sea,  the,  of  per- 
verted love,  151 

Troy,  29,  30,  88 

"Truth  before  prudence," 
102 

Truths  contingent  and 
necessary,  97,  98 

Tupino  (the  river),  61 

Tumus,  30 

Tuscan  man,  50 

Tuscany,  130,  317 

Tuscany,  the  dialect  of, 

353 
Tuscany,  the  league  of,  92 

Tusculum,  71 

Typhoeus,  43 

Tyrrhenian  waves,  329 

Ubaldo  of  Agubbio,  92 

XJbaldo,  St.,  61 

Uberti,  286,  302 

TJberti,  Farinata  degli,  90, 

291,  366 
Uberti,    Fazio   degli,   see 

"Fazio" 
TJberti,  Lapo  degli,  201 
Uberti,  Mosca  degli,  94 
Ubertino  da  Casale,  70 
Ubertino  Donati,  95 
Ubi,  165 
'  Ubi  quando,"  167 


n 


Uccellatoio,  87 
Ugguccione     delta    Fag- 
giuola,   328,    365,   366, 

374,  410 
Ughi  family,  93 
Ugo  Foscolo,  365 
Ugo  of  Brandenburg,  95 
Ugolino,  435 
Uhlandf  90 
Ulysses,  158,  341,  392 
Una^  227 
Urania,  177,  357 
Uranus  and  Terra,  131 
Urban  I.,  Pope,  157 
Urbisaglia,  city  of,  93 
Urb9  Salvia^  93 
Uroscius     (Stephen)     I., 

King  of  Ragusa,  114 
Ursa  Major,  180,  269 
Ursa  Minor,  72 
Ussher'i  Bible  chronology y 

154 
Ufary,  129 

Val  d'Arno,  91,  92 

Val  d'Elsa,  91 

Val  di  Grieve,  92 

Val  di  Pado,  89 

Valy  Simon  du.  Inquisitor, 

59 
VcUenee,  31 

Valerius  Flaccus,  194 

Vallombrosa,  508 

Valois,  the  House  of,  1 14 

Vanna,  **Primavera,"20i, 

226,  227 
Varo  (the  river  Var),  31 
Vtuarif  192 
Vatican,  the,  52 
Vaucluse,  42 
Vecchio  family,  87 
"Veltro,"52 
Veltro,  prophecy  respect- 
ing, 157 
*  Weni,  Sponsa,de  Libano, " 

388 
Venice,  134,  392,  518 
Venice,  denari  and  ducats 

of,  114 
Venice,  the  Liber  Aureus 

of,  114 
"  Venite,  benedicti  Patris 

Mei."  387 
Venus  Aphrodite,  40,  48, 

298 
Venus,  the  planet,  40,  41, 

259,  506 
Venus,  the  sphere  of,  40, 

41,  51,  277 
Vej'ba  Aurea  of  .£gidius, 

63 
Verde,    the     river    (the 

Garigliano),  43 

Vernon,  Lord,  416  n. 


Vernon,  Hon.W.  W.416  n. 
Verona,  48,  89,  100,  124. 

138,  15s,  170,  187,  305, 

317  w.,  375,  395,  410 
Veronica,   183,   243,  244, 

518 
Vespers,  the  Sicilian,  43, 

212,  225 
Via  de'  Bardi,  201 
Vicenza,  48 
Victor,  St.  Adam  of,  3, 

150,  151 
Victor,  Hugh  of  St.,  150, 

161,  168,  376,  395,  398, 

401 

Victor,  St.,  monastery  of, 

71 
Victor,  St.,  Richard    of, 

150.  376,  397,  401 
Victorinuiy  58 
Victory  "  won  with  both 

hands,"  51 
Villani,  30,  34,  42,  44,  81, 

86,  88,  89,  90,  95,  100, 

273,  303,  410,  414,  415 
Vincent  de  Beauvais,  66 
Vine   clasping    the   elm, 

334 
Vine     emblem     of     the 

Church,  142 
"Vinum    non    habent," 

390 
Virgin,  the  Blessed,  see 

"Mary" 
Virgil,  12,  13,  19,  26,  30, 

32,  40,  43,  45,  50.  57, 
67,  72,  83,  97,  101,  104, 
III,  113,  117,  122,  132, 
133,  134,  138,  154,  162, 
164,  174,  179,  193,  200, 
326,  327,  329,  333,  334, 

335,  338,  341,  346,  350, 
351,  359,  361,  369,  371, 
383,  391,  404,  406,  407, 
409,  414,  418,  490,  509, 
513,  514,  516 

Virgil  known  to  Peter  of 
Aragon,  113 

Virgilio,  Joannes  de,  144, 

326,  350,  365,  410 

Virtue  and  potency,  in 
the  terminology  of  Aris- 
totle, S3 

"Virtues  an  order  of 
the  heavenly  hierarchy, 
166 

"  Virtus  sola  nobilitas, " 
89,  288 

"Virum  non    cognosco," 

390 
Visdomini,  the,  95 

Vision,  the  beatific,  193, 

308 
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Vita  Nuova,  the,i34,34S, 

346,  349,  350,  356,  3^, 

361,  362,  364,  369.  381, 

405,  407,  409,  4",  429, 
477.  478,  496,  499,  527 
Viterbo,  49,  87 
Vitry^  Cardinal  de,  66 
"Voi"for  "Tu,"90 
*'  Vol  at  avis  sine  metd^**  3 
Voltaire,  7,  3167,  468,  472, 

500 
"Vos,"  mediseval   tradi- 
tion as  to  its  use,  90 
V0W8,    commutation    of, 

23,  25 
Vows,  diapensation  from, 
^  24,25 

"  Vulgar  tongue,  the,'*  84 
"Vulgari  Eloquio,    De," 

Dante's    treatise,    351, 

362,  364 

Wain,  or  Great  Bear,  the, 

72 
Walking     dreams,     two 

classes  of,  170 
Walkelin,  vision  of,  372 
Wallace,    Sir     William, 

"3 
"Walpole,  Horace,  438 


Warburton,  BIsbop,  431 
Warton,  Thomas,  438 
Wegele,  F.  X.,  489 
AVells  Cathedral,  165 
Wells,  Diocesan  Registers 

of,  157 
AVells    historical    MSS., 

69,  157,  527 
Wellesley,  Lord,  326 

Wenceslaus  IV.,  King  of 

Bohemia,  113 
WestcoU,  B,  F.,  54.  165 
Western  Christendom  at 

the   beginning   of   the 

nineteenth  century,  67 
Westmmster  Ahhey,  50 
Westminster  Abbe  J,  clock 

erected 'thert   in   A.D. 

1288,  13S    \ 
Wettin  of  Beidhennu  371 
Whirling  of  the  soul  124 
"Wider  Hope,  the,"  II?, 

120 
Wilkes,  368 
William  the  Bad,  17 
William,     St.,     of     the 

Desert,  105 
William  the  Good,  117; 

epiti]|ih  on  his  tomb,  117 


William  de  Nogaret,  60 
William  of  Orange,  105 
William  Ruf  ua,  71 
Winter,  268 

Winter  solstice,  the,  158 
Wisdom,   Giotto's  fresco 

of,  at  Assisi,  260 
Witters  researches  in  the 

Ambrosian  Library   at 

Milan,  205  ;  his  labours 

on  Dante,  487 
Wolfram  wm  Eschenhaek^ 

105 

Works,  effect  of,  in  short- 
ening purgatorial  dis- 
cipline, 86 

Wordsworth,  224,383, 439, 

444,  5^5 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  431 
Xerxes,  45 

Yod,  the  Hebrew,  154 
York,  Hon.  Charles,  438 
Zara,  the  game  of,  517 
Zebedee,  James  the  son 

of,  146 
Zenghis  Khan,  112 
Zephyr,  67 
Zodiac,  53 
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A  ciascun*  alma  presa  e  gentil  core     . 
Al  poco  giomo,  ed  al  gran  cerobio  d'ombra 
Amor,  che  muovi  tua  virt^  dal  cielo   . 
Amor  che  sella  mente  mia  ragiona 
Amor,  dacch^  convien  pur  ch'  io  mi  doglia 
Amor  e  cor  gentil  sono  una  cosa 
Amor  mi  mena  tal  fiata  air  ombra 
Amor,  tu  vedi  ben,  che  qaesta  donna 
Ballata,  io  vo'  che  tu  ritruovi  Amore 
Cavalcando  V  altr'  ier  per  un  cammijio 
Chi  guarderit  giammai  senza  paura     • 
Ci6,  che  m'  inoontra  nella  mente,  mudre 
Coll'  altre  donne  mia  vista  gabbate     . 
Color  d'  amore  e  di  pietik  sembianti    . 
Coal  nel  mio  parlar  voglio  esser  aspro 
Dagli  occhi  della  mia  donna  si  muove 
Da  quella  luce,  che  il  suo  corso  gira   . 
Deb  Nuvoletta,  che  in  ombra  d'  Amore 
Deh  peregrini,  che  pensosi  andate 
Di  donne  io  vidi  una  gentile  schiera 
Doglia  mi  reca  nello  core  ardire  . 
Donna  pietosa  e  di  novella  etate 
Donne  ch'  avete  intelletto  d'  amore 
Donne,  io  non  so  di'  che  mi  preghi  Amore 
Due  donne  in  cima  della  mente  mia 
E'm'  incresce  di  me  si  malamente 
E'  non  k  legno  di  si  forti  nocchi  . 
Era  venuta  nella  mente  mia 
Forte  sub  irriguos  colles,  ubi  Sarpina  Rheno 
Fresca  rosa  novella 
Gentil  pensiero,  che  parla  di  vui 
Gli  occhi  dolenti  per  pieti  del  core 
Gran  nobiltik  mi  par  vedere  all'  ombra 
Guido,  vorrei  che  tu  e  Lapo  ed  io 
In  abito  di  saggia  messagera 
Io  maledico  il  di  ch*  io  vidi  in  prima 
Io  mi  credea  del  tutto  esser  partite 
Io  mi  sentii  svegliar  dentro  alio  core 
Io  mi  son  pargoletta  bella  e  nuova 

*  Ball,  Bollata;  Cam.,  Canzone;  Eel.,  Eclogue 
Stanza. 
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lo  sorissi  gii  d'  amor  piii  volte  rime 

lo  Bento  si  d'  Amor  la  gran  possansa 

lo  son  g)  vago  della  bella  luce 

lo  Bon  Tenttto  al  panto  della  rota 

lo  Bono  Btato  oon  Amore  inaieme 

La  dispietata  mente  che  pur  mira 

L'  amaro  lagrimar  chi  vol  faceste 

LaBBo  1  per  forza  de*  molti  Bospiri 

Le  dolci  rime  d'  amor,  ch'  io  Bolia 

Lo  re,  che  merta  i  Baoi  aervi  a  riatoro 

Madonna,  quel  signer,  che  vol  portate 

Molti,  volendo  dir  che  f  oaae  Amore 

Morte,  poich'  io  non  tmovo  a  cui  mi  doglia 

Morte  viUana,  di  pietft  nemica     . 

Negli  occhi  porta  la  mia  donna  Amore 

Nulla  mi  parrk  mai  piCl  crudel  coaa 

O  doloi  rime,  che  parlando  andate 

Oltre  la  apera,  che  piii  larga  gira 

Onde  venite  voi  cob)  penaoBO 

O  patria,  degna  di  trionfal  fama 

Ora  che'l  mondo  b'  adoma  e  ai  veste 

O  voi,  che  per  la  via  d'  Amor  paasate 

Parole  mie,  che  per  lo  mondo  aiete 

Per  quella  via  che  la  belleaza  oorre 

Per  una  ghirlandetta  . 

Per  villania  di  villana  persona    . 

Piangete,  amanti,  poich^  piange  Amore 

Pieridum  vox  alma,  noria  qui  cantibua  orbem 

Poichi  aariar  non  posso  gli  occhi  miei 

Poichd,  Bguardando,  il  cor  feriate  in  tanto 

Poioh'  io  non  trovo  chi  meco  ragioni  . 

PoBcia  ch'  Amor  del  tutto  m'ha  lasciato 

PoBoia  ch'  V  ho  perduta  ogni  aperanza 

Quantunque  volte  (nhi  lasso  !)  mi  rimembra 

Se'l  bello  aapetto  non  mi  fosse  tolto 

Se'  tu  colui  c'  ha  trattato  sovente 

Se  vedi  gli  occhi  miei  di  pianger  vaghi 

Si  lungamente  m'  ha  tenuto  Amore 

Spesae  fiate  venemi  alia  mente    . 

Tanto  gentile  e  tanto  onesta  pare 

Togliete  via  le  vostre  porte  omai 

Tre  donne  intorno  al  cor  mi  son  venute 

Tutti  li  miei  pensier  parlan  d'  Amore 

Yede  perfettamente  ogni  salute  . 

Velleribus  Colchis  pnepes  detectua  E6u8 

Yenite  a  intender  gli  sospiri  miei 

Yidero  gli  occhi  miei  quanta  pietate   . 

Vidimus  in  nigris  albo  patiente  lituris 

Yoi  che,  intendendo,  il  terzo  ciel  movete 

Yoi,  che  portate  la  sembianza  umlle  . 

Yoi  che  aapete  ragionar  d'  amore 

Yoi,  donne,  che  pietoso  atto  mostrate 
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{Translation,) 

A  gentle  thought,  which  speaks  to  me  of  thee    . 

Ah  cloud,  that,  in  Love's  shadow  sweeping  past 

Ah,  gentle  voice,  to  all  the  Muses  dear 

Ah,  me  !  as  often  as  I  call  to  mind     . 

Ah,  me !  by  reason  of  the  many  sighs 

A  lady  pitiful,  in  youth's  fresh  bloom 

Along  the  pathway  Beauty  loves  to  tread 

A  maiden  young  and  beautiful  am  I  .       ^ 

And  art  thou  he,  who  hath  so  often  sung  . 

Beneath  the  hills  well-watered,  where  we  see 

Beyond  the  sphere  that  wheeleth  widest  round 

By  reason  of  a  garland  fair 

Come  now,  and  listen  ye  to  each  sad  sigh  . 

Dear  country,  worthy  of  triumphal  fame    . 

Dear  rhymes,  who,  as  ye  go,  hold  converse  sweet 

Death,  since  1  find  not  one  who  with  me  grieves 

E6u8,  with  the  Colchian  fleece  bedecked     . 

Fain  in  my  speech  would  I  be  harsh  and  rough  . 

Fresh  rose,  just  newly  bom        .... 

From  my  dear  Lady's  eyes  a  light  doth  gleam    . 

From  that  bright  star  which  moveth  on  its  way 

Full  many  a  time  there  comes  into  my  thought 

Full  oft  have  I  of  Love  writ  many  rhymes 

Grief  brings  within  my  heart  a  spirit  bold 

Guido,  I  would  that  Lapo,  thou,  and  I 

He  sees  completely  fullest  bliss  abound 

I  am  so  eager  for  the  beauteous  light 

I  curse  the  day  when  first  I  saw  the  light 

I  feel  BO  much  the  potency  of  LoTe     . 

I  felt  within,  awakening  in  my  heart 

If  thou  dost  see  mine  eyes  so  fain  to  weep 

I  hav«  with  Love  in  contact  close  been  thrown 

In  fashion  of  an  envoy  wise  and  true  . 

I  saw  a  band  of  gentle  dames  pass  by 

I  seem  to  see  great  glory  in  the  shade 

I  thought  that  I  had  parted  evermore 

I  to  that  point  in  the  great  wheel  have  come 

I  will  that  thou,  my  Song,  find  Love  anew 

Ladies,  I  know  not  what  of  Love  to  pray    . 
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Ladies,  who  have  intelligence  of  love 

Ladji  the  sovran  Lord  thou  so  dost  bear    . 

Love  and  the  gentle  heart  are  one  in  kind  . 

Love  leads  me  many  times  beneath  the  shade 

Love,  since  'tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  my  woe 

Love,  thou  see*st  well  that  this  my  lady  fair 

Love,  vrho  doth  often  with  my  mind  converse 

Love,  who  from  heaven  thy  virtue  dost  unfold 

Love's  pallid  hue  and  sorrow's  signs  of  woe 

Many  who  fain  would  tell  what  Love  may  be 

Mine  eyes  beheld  what  pity  deep  and  true 

My  every  thought  is  fain  to  speak  of  love  . 

My  lady  beareth  Love  in  her  fair  eyes 

My  sorrowing  eyes,  through  pity  for  my  mind 

My  sorrowing  soul,  that  only  looks  behind 

No  tree  there  is  so  gnarled  and  stiff  to  ply 

Nought  can  to  me  more  pitiless  appear 

Now  that  the  world  hath  donned  her  bright  array 

O  villain  Death,  of  pity  ruthless  foe  . 

O  ye  who  on  Love's  path  pursue  your  way 

O  ye  who  with  a  mien  of  lowliness 

Biding  the  other  day  along  a  road 

Since  every  hope  of  mine  hath  from  me  gone 

Since  I  have  none  who  will  with  me  converse 

Since  Love  hath  ceased  my  longing  soul  to  fill 

Since  still  I  fail  mine  eyes  to  satisfy  . 

Since  with  thy  glance  thou  so  hast  pierced  my  heart 

So  gentle  and  so  fair  she  seems  to  be  . 

So  long  have  I  been  prisoner  held  by  Love  . 

So  sad  and  keen  a  grief  comes  over  me 

That  gentle  Lady  came  upon  my  thought  . 

That  in  my  mind  which  clashes  with  it,  dies 

The  king,  who  doth  his  servants  recompense 

The  many  bitter  tears  ye  made  me  shed     . 

The  pleasant  rhymes  of  love  which  'twas  my  care 

Those  letters  black  on  patient  paper  traced 

Three  ladies  meet  together  round  my  heart 

Through  baseness  uttered  by  the  base  in  mind 

Throw  open  wide  your  gates  in  all  men's  sight 

To  each  enamoured  soul,  each  gentle  heart 

To  shortened  days  and  circle  wide  of  shade 

Two  ladies  to  the  summit  of  my  mind        . 

Weep,  all  ye  lovers,  seeing  Love  doth  weep 

Were  the  sweet  sight  from  me  not  ta'en  away 

Whence  come  ye  thus  with  trouble  so  o'erwrought 

Who  now  will  ever  look  devoid  of  fear 

With  other  dames  thou  dost  my  looks  deride 

Te  ladies,  who  the  mien  of  pity  show 

Te  pilgrims,  who  pass  on  with  thoughtful  mien 

Ye  who  are  skilled  of  Love  discourse  to  hold 

Ye  who  with  wisdom  high  the  third  heaven  move 

Ye  words  of  xnine,  whose  voice  the  world  doth  fill 
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